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UNITY OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN ABLAUT SYSTEM: 
THE DISSYLLABIC ROOTS 


THEopoRO H. Maurer Jr. 
University oF Sio Pavuo, Brazin 


[The three main types of Indo-European roots follow one and the same pattern 
in their vowel alternation; the differences they present historically must be the 
result of phonetic changes. The monosyllabic long-vowel roots (heavy bases) are 
generally recognized as a special case of the short-vowel roots. In the ablaut 
system of dissyllabic roots, the second syllable seems to be ignored. It must have 
arisen either (1) from vocalization of an old laryngeal, or (2) from metathesis of 
the full vowel in a number of old monosyllabic roots containing a sonant.] 


1. Indo-Europeanists generally speak of three different types of vowel grada- 
tion, according to peculiarities of the roots in which the gradation occurs.! The 
fundamental type—the most common and the best established—is the one that 
we find in monosyllabic roots containing a short vowel e in the full grade, e.g. 
*sed- ‘to sit’. Theoretically, any such root can assume at least five different 
shapes, as follows: 

FULL €-GRADE *sed- in Lat. sed-ed ‘I am seated’ 

FULL 0-GRADE *sod- in Lat. sol-cwm (*sod-iom) ‘throne’ 

ZERO GRADE *sd- in Lat. sidé (*si-sd-6) ‘I sit’ 

LENGTHENED ¢€-GRADE *séd- in Lat. séd-és ‘seat’ 

LENGTHENED 0-GRADE *séd- in ON sd¢ ‘soot (that which sits on)’ 
The same variety can be seen in the root *ped- ‘foot’, in Lat. ped-is (gen.), Gk. 
wod-os (gen.), Gk. éi-@5-ac ‘the day after a feast’, Lat. pés (*péd-s, nom.), Gth. 
fot-us (nom.). 

A much smaller number of monosyllabic roots contain a long vowel in the full 
grade instead of a short one, interchanging with a in the zero grade. Here the 
basic full vowel is less regularly ¢ than in the short-vowel roots: often it is 4, 
and in some roots the only vowel attested is 6. This fact has led to the division 
of the monosyllabic long-vowel type into three sub-types. Thus, Antoine Meil- 
let distinguishes the following sub-types (Introduction 4 l’étude comparative des 
langues indo-européennes 159!*): 


1 The writing of this article is due mainly to the encouragement of Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield, under whose direction I worked on problems of general linguistics and Indo- 
European comparative grammar at Yale University during the academic year 1945-6. To 
his careful reading of the manuscript I owe not afewimprovements. For all this, as well as 
for advice given during my research work, I wish to express my cordial appreciation. Iam 
likewise grateful to Professors Franklin Edgerton and E. H. Sturtevant for having read the 
first draft of the article and given me their criticism. It will be obvious to readers of this 
article that I am indebted to them on several points. Thanks are due also to Professor 
Bernard Bloch for advice and assistance on technical matters, and to my good friend Gar- 
ner Hoyt for help in preparing the final version of the article. 

18 All references are to the 7th edition unless otherwise stated. 
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I é 
II — 
III — 


One example of each sub-type may be given: 
I. Gk. piy-ua, pwx-uds, pay-jvar 
II. Lat. di-num, —, dd-tus 
III. Gk. Dor. ¢a-y., —, $t-nes 
A third class is composed of the dissyllabic roots, which are supposed to admit 
a vowel alternation in both syllables at the same time. Meillet’s description of 
this class is as follows (op.cit. 161): ‘A number of Indo-European roots include 
one further element: the consonant or sonant that ends the root is followed by a 
long 4, @, or 6, alternating with a. Now, in consequence of a general principle, 
according to which the same morphologic unit never contains two e/o at the 
same time, if the first part has the e- or o-grade, the second takes he zero grade; 
that is, it has a (which drops before a vowel). On the other hand, if the second 
part presents that e- or o-grade—that is, if it shows the long vowel é, 6, or d— 
the first is in the zero grade. The zero grade is also found in both parts simul- 
taneously. Roots of this form are called dissyllabic, because they admit two 
different alternating elements.’ Millet then gives a list of the theoretically 
possible shapes that such a root may take. A root containing the consonants 
p and ¢ might have the following forms: 


BEFORE CONSONANT BEFORE VOWEL 
*neta- (*péta- [?]) *net- (*pét-) 
*nota- (*pdta- [?]) *not- (*pét-) 
*nlé- rca 

*nt6- 

*ota- *ot- 

*°ta-* *p°t- 


2. The main purpose of the present discussion is to show that in reality the 
so-called dissyllabic roots constitute simply a particular case of the monosyllabic 
roots, in which some phonetic change occurring in a remote prehistoric period in 
Indo-European, or perhaps in pre-Indo-European, gave rise in certain circum- 
stances to an apparent dissyllabism. The facts, as we shall see, reveal the primi- 
tive unity of the Indo-European ablaut system, and of Indo-European root 
formation also. 

Meillet already observes that in practice ‘most of them [the dissyllabic roots] 
are really monosyllabic’. 

If we consider more closely the Indo-European morphology, whether of the 
verb or of the noun, we perceive at once that it is rather easy to give rules for the 
different vowel grades assumed by a root, according to the suffix which is added 
toit. This, at least, is the case with the zero grade and the full grade e¢ or o. 
Much more uncertain is generally the use of the lengthened grade (é or 6) in the 
roots. So I limit my discussion of the problem to the three main grades: for in- 


2 The superior o represents a reduced vowel (> a secundum). 
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stance, in the fundamental monosyllable type, the forms *sed-, *sod-, *sd-.2 As 
an illustration, I give a few examples of suffixes added to an IE root. The suffix 
*.16- or *-né-, used in forming verbal adjectives of passive meaning, is added to 
a root which has its vowel in the zero grade; this is easily seen from Skt. parti- 
ciples like gatéh ‘gone’ (*9”’miés), root *§"em-; uktdh ‘spoken’ (verb vac-mt), root 
*weg”-; drutéh ‘run’ (verb dra-v-ati), root *drew-. In the same way, as is well 
known, a number of other suffixes are added to a weak form of the root (nor- 
mally zero grade, where this is possible‘), while another group is added to the 
root with e vocalism, and finally some suffixes are added to the root in the o-grade. 

Now, the fundamental fact, on which especially I have based my conclusion 
about the dissyllabic roots, is that they seem to change exactly in the same way 
as do the common monosyllabic roots, at least as far as the evidence is clear; in 
other words, THE FIRST SYLLABLE PRESENTS THE ZERO GRADE, THE FULL GRADE €, 
OR THE FULL GRADE 0, according to the suffix added, following the same rules as 
the monosyllabic roots, while THE SECOND SYLLABLE IS LEFT ENTIRELY OUT OF 
ACCOUNT in these variations. Further, while it is rather easy to give rules for the 
vocalism of the first syllable with any suffix, it seems an extremely hard task to 
find any definite case where the second syllable has regularly the full grade. 

3. The table below furnishes better evidence of this impressive similarity than 
any argument. The table shows side by side the three main types of roots and 
their vowel gradations with various suffixes. The first column shows mono- 
syllabic roots with short vowels, and exhibits their different vocalisms according 
to the suffixes that follow them; the second and third columns show mono- 


syllabic roots with long vowels and dissyllabic roots for comparison. 


I. The root has a weak form of the vowel. 


MONOSYLLABIC SHORT- MoNnosYLLABIC LONG- DIssYLLABIC ROOTS 
VOWEL ROOTS VOWEL ROOTS 
(zero grade in the root) (vowel a in the root) (no vowel in the Ist 
syllable; a in the 2d 
except before vowel) 


Thematic aorist: Skt. aricat ‘he left’, Gk. Skt. agigat (pres. ¢ds-te) Skt. drudat ‘he wept? 
eure (IE root *leyk”-) ‘he commanded’ (root (root *rewda-) 
*kas-) 


Thematic pres- Skt. gdcchati ‘he goes’ ? Lat. (g)ndscor ‘I am born- 
ent with suffix (*g’m-sketi), Gk. Baoxw; (*§ii-skor < *§na-skor, 
-ske/o: Skt. prechdéti ‘he asks’, root *gena-); Skt. mir- 

Lat. poscd (*prk-sko) chati ‘he thickens’ (root 
*mera-) ; Skt. vanchati (n 
analogical) ‘he wishes’, 
OHG wunsken (root 
*wena-) 


’For a similar reason I do not take into account the so-called a secundum, which is 
subject to a good deal of discussion and doubt. 

4 It should be remarked that the rules about zero grade really apply only to roots contain- 
ing a sonant after the alternating vowel. Otherwise the full grade is generally found in- 
stead, e.g. Sk. sanndéh and satiéh from the root sad-, IE *sed- ‘to sit’, Gk. \ex-rés, root deyx-, 
IE *leg- ‘to gather, etc.’. 
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Verbal adjec- 
tives with suf- 
fix -t6- or -n6-: 


‘said, shown’ (root 
*deyk-); Skt. gatéh, Gk. 
Barés ‘gone’ (root 


*gvem-) 


Lat. mors (*mortis), Skt. 
mrtih ‘death’ (*mrptis); 
Skt. gatth ‘going’, Gk. 
Baors, Gth. (ga)qumps 
(root *g”em-) 


Verbal nouns 
with suffix 
-tey-: 


Adjectives with Skt. trsuh ‘thirsty’, Gth. 
suffix -t-: paursus ‘dry’ (root 
*ters-); Skt. mrduh, Lat. 
mollis (*mjdwis) ‘soft’ 

(root *meld-) 


Adjectives with Skt. chidréh ‘split’ (root 
suffix -ré-: *skeyd-); Skt. cukrah 
‘bright’ (root *kewk-); 
OHG bittar (*bhidrés) 
lit. ‘biting’ (root 
*bheyd-) 


II. The root contains the full-grade vowel e. 


MoNOSYLLABIC SHORT- 
VOWEL ROOTS 
(vowel é in the root) 


Thematic pres- Gk. delxw ‘I leave’ (root 
ent: *leyk”-) ; Skt. bédhatz ‘he 
wakes’, Gk. rebOouar ‘I 

inquire’ (root *bhewd-); 

Lat. dicé (*deyko) ‘I say’ 


Neuter nouns Gk. xré(F)os, Skt. crévah 
with suffix ‘glory’, OBulg. slovo (0 
-€8-: < e before w) (root 

*klew-) ; Gk. €peBos ‘dark- 
ness of hell’, Gth. rigis 
‘darkness’, Arm. erek 
‘evening’ (root *reg”-) 


Skt. vec-man ‘dwelling’ 
(root *weyk-) ; Skt. vart- 


Neuter nouns 
with -men: 


Skt. 


Skt. anusthi 


Lat. dictus, Skt. distéh Skt. sthitédh, Gk. orarés, 


Lat. stdtus ‘stood’ (root 
*st(h)d-); Skt. -ditah, 
Lat. ddtus, Gk. Sdords 
‘given’ (root *dé-); Lat. 
sdtus ‘sown’ (root *sé-) 


stht-tth ‘standing’ 
(root *st(h)d-); Gk Oéors 
‘putting’ (root *dhé-); 
Skt. pi-tth (cf. aorist 
a-pat) ‘drinking’ (root 
*p0(i)-); Lat. sd-ti-6 
‘sowing’ (root *sé-) 

‘immedi- 
ately’, su-sth-i ‘fitly’ 
(lit. ‘well established’) 


Skt. sthirdh ‘hard, firm’ 


Skt. 
(root 


*st(h)d-); 
‘fat’ 


(root 
sphiréh 
*sphe[t]-) 


MONOSYLLABIC LONG- 
VOWEL ROOTS 


(vowel é or d in the root, 
sometimes 6: innovation?) 


(?) 


*3é-); Gk. 


Skt. pir-néh, Lith. pil- 


nas, Gth. fulls (*ful- 
naz) ‘full’ (root *pela-); 
Skt. ja-iéh, Lat. (g)na- 
tus ‘born’ (root *gena-); 
Skt. gir-néh ‘swallowed? 
Lith. gir-tas ‘drunkard’ 
(root ‘*g”era-); Lat. 
(t)la-tus, Gk. rha@-rés 

‘borne’ (root *tela-) 


Skt. ja-tih ‘birth’, Lat. 


na-ti-6; Skt. pir-tth ‘fil- 
ling’ (root *pela-); Skt. 
mir-tih ‘firm body, ete.’ 
(root *mera-) 


Skt. pur-uh (*pel-, Meil- 


let, Introd. 163) ‘abund- 
ant’ (root *pela-); Skt. 
prthuh, Gk. rdar bs ‘wide’ 
(root *plet(h)a-) 


Lat. pi-rus ‘pure’ (root 


*pewa-); Lat. (g)nd-rus 
‘knowing’ (root *§ena- 
or *§né-?) 


DIssYLLABIC ROOTS 


(vowel é inthe lstsyllable; 
@ in the 2d except before 


vowel) 


Skt. ¢ds-ati ‘hecommands? Skt. bhév-ati ‘he becomes’ 


(root *bhewa-?), cf. 
Avest. bava-*ti; Skt. pdév- 
ate ‘he purifies’ (root 
*pewa-); Skt. prdath-ate 
‘he spreads’ (root 
*plet(h)a-) 


Gk. yév-os, Lat. gen-us, 


Skt. jén-ah ‘race, etc.’ 
(root *gena-) 


Lat. sé-men ‘seed’ (root Skt. jdni-man (and jan- 
(4v4) Ona 


man) ‘birth’, Lat. ger- 
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man ‘track’ (root 
*wert-); Gk. fy-na 
‘yoke, etc.’ (root *yewg-) 


‘what is set up, votive 
offering’ (root *dhé-); 
Gk. pfiy-ua ‘breakage’ 
(root *wrég-) 


Nouns ofinstru- Gk. déx-rpov ‘couch’; Skt. Skt. ¢ds-irdm ‘doctrine’ 
ment with cré-tram ‘ear’ (root (root *kds-); Skt. md-tra 
sufix -tro- *klew-) ‘measure’ (root *mé-) 
(and -tlo-): 


Verbal nouns 
with suffix 
-tew- (infini- 
tive): 


Lat.  std-tum (root 
*st(h)ad-); Skt. ¢cds-tum 
‘to order’ (root *kds-) 


IlI. The root contains the vowel o. 


MOoNOSYLLABIC SHORT- 
VOWEL ROOTS 
(vowel 6 in the root) 


MONCSYLLABIC LONG- 
VOWEL ROOTS 
(vowel 6 in the root) 


Causatives with 

suffix -ey-e/o *nek-); Lat. mon-ed ‘I 
admonish’ (root *men-); 
Gk. dop-& ‘I carry’ (root 
*bher-); Skt. vart-dya-ti 
‘he causes to turn’ (root 


*wert-) 


mends’ (?) 


Nouns with suf- 
fixes -0-, -6-, 
and -a- 


¢op-os ‘burden’; Gk. 
tpox-os ‘running’, tpox-ds 
‘wheel’ (cf. rpéx-w ‘I 
run’); Skt. ¢dk-ah 
‘brightness’ (root 
*Lewk-) 


*wrég-) 


men (*gen-men) ‘off- 
shoot’ (root *gena-) ;Skt. 
pari-man® ‘abundance’ 
(root *pela-); Skt. pra- 
thi-mdén ‘breadth’ (root 
*plet(h)a-) 


Lith. zén-klas ‘signal’s 
Skt. jani-tram ‘birth- 
place’ (root *gena-); 
Skt. pavt-tram ‘that 
which purifies, ‘sieve’ 
(root *pewa-) 


Skt. gam-tum ‘to go’, Lat. Skt. sthd-tum ‘to stand’, Skt. pavi-tum ‘tocleanse’ 
ven-tum (root *g”em-); 
Skt. des-tum ‘to point’ 
(root *deyk-) 


(root *pewa-) ; Skt. rodi- 
tum ‘to weep’ (root 
*rewda-) ; Skt. bhdvi-tum 
‘to be, ete.’ 


DiIssYLLABIC ROOTS 


(vowel 6 in the Ist 
syllable; ain the 2d 
except before 
vowel) 


Lat. noc-e6 ‘Iinjure’ (root Skt. ¢ds-dya-ti the recom- Skt. jan-dya-ti ‘he begets’, 


OE cennan ‘to bring 
forth’ (root ‘*§ena-); 
Skt. rod-dya-tt ‘he 
causes to weep’ (root 
*rewda-) 


Gk. dy-os ‘word’; Gk. Gk. Jwy-f ‘fracture’ (root Gk. -yév-os, Skt. jan-ah 


‘race’ (root *gena-) ; Gk. 
Bop-6s ‘glutton’, Skt. gar- 
6h ‘swallowing, drink’ 
(root *g”era-) 


IV. The root presents an alternation of a full vowel with a weak form (zero grade). 


MOoNOSYLLABIC LONG- 
VOWEL ROOTS 


MOoNOSYLLABIC SHORT- 
VOWEL ROOTS 


DISSYLLABIC ROOTS 


Athematic pres- Skt. émi ‘I go’, pl. iméh, Gk. ri-@n-uc ‘I put’, pl. Skt. rédi-ti the weeps’, pl. 


tl-Oe-yev, Skt. da-dha- 
mi, pl. da-dh-méh 


Gk. el-y, pl. t-wer (root 
*ey-); Skt. ds-tz ‘he is’, 
pl. s-méh 


ent (e/zero) 


5 With a long 7, frequent in Sanskrit for an old a. Unexplained. 


rudi-méh (root *rewda-) ; 
Skt. pt-par-ti ‘he fills’ 
(lacking t < a, no doubt 
analogically eliminated), 
pl. pt-pr-ati 
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Athematic aor- Skt.d¢ravam,décrot,imper. Skt. 4é-dhd-t ‘he put’, mid. Skt. garat, garan, gir-ydat 


ist (e/zero) 


Perfect tense 


(e/zero) 


cru-dht ‘I heard, etc.’ 
(root *klew-); Skt. 4- 
bhed-am ‘I split’, part. 
bhid-ant- (root *bheyd-) 


Gk. old-a ‘I know’, pl. 


to-pev (t5-yev) , Skt. véd-a, 
pl. vid-m4 (root *weyc-); 
Gk. zé-ro.8-a ‘I trust’, 
pl. wé-110-yev, Gth. bdip 
‘I waited’, pl. bid-um, 
ef. inf. beid-an (root 
*bheydh-) 


a-dhi-ta, Gk. pl. €-6e-yev 


Skt. da-dhé-ta ‘thou hast 


put’, Ist pl. da-dhi-mé 
‘we have put’; Gk. ép- 
pwy-a ‘I am broken’, cf. 
pres. pyy-v0-u1; Gk. pl. 


” v 
€-oTG-pev 


(root *g”era-) (?) 


Skt. ru-réd-a ‘I wept’, 3d 


pl. ru-rud-tih; Gk. -é- 
yov-a ‘I have become’, 
pl. yé-vya-uev (-ya- ana- 
logical, but indicates 
zero grade), Skt. ja- 
jan-a (with a) ‘I was 
born’, 3d pl. ja-jft-th 


4. Remarks: (a) In some of the forms mentioned above, especially in mono- 
syllabic long-vowel roots, the material is extremely scanty. The most com- 
monly attested among these roots have no consonant after the vowel and seem to 
avoid formations with suffixes beginning with a vowel. But in the main, the 
agreement of the three classical types is certainly very remarkable. There is no 
doubt that a great number of analogical innovations disturbed the original pat- 
tern; but, as we shall see later on, when this happened in dissyllabic roots, the 
new forms can hardly be related to one definite suffix, but tend rather to spread 
all over the different formations, like new bases, which may be used with almost 
any of the suffixes referred to in the table. 

(b) The athematic aorist demands special comment, for it has been taken for 
granted that here at least there is one trace of a morphological structure in which 
the second syllable has a full vowel alternating with the zero grade. So, dealing 
with the athematic verbs based on dissyllabic roots, Meillet observes that ‘the 
present is characterized by the vowel e or o of the first element (at least in forms 
with full vowel) and the zero grade in the second, while the aorist has the zero 
grade in the first element AND @/6 OR d IN THE SECOND, ALTERNATING WITH THE 
ZERO GRADE’ (Introduction 200). 

As the best examples of such a distinction he quotes the aor. é-rrd-ynyv, act. 
Hom. kxara-r77-rTnv opposed to a present zé-ra-uar. Other cases where he sees 
the same rule applied to the aorist are Ved. d-prda-t ‘he filled’, imper. pir-dht 
‘fill’, Gk. (Hom.) w\j-r0; Hom. -Bdq-rnv, -BA7-vevat, BA¥-ro (3rd pl. Badov, part. 
Bada would be the old root aorist with vocalism zero, giving rise to a thematic 
aorist Badov, Bares, etc.; ib. 201). With regard to these facts, three comments 
are to be made. 

(1) The form given by Meillet for the singular of the active aorist is a full- 
vowel form, exactly as we should expect according to what has been said above; 
i.e. the athematic aorist, like the athematic present, shows an alternation of full 
vowel and zero grade within the tense, the full vowel being used in the singular of 
the indicative voice, while the rest of the athematic present and aorist has regu- 
larly the zero grade. Only, I should prefer to suppose that we have, in fact, the 
same vowel in both cases, a metathesis of the vowel having taken place in the 
aorist, AS FAR AS THE FORM DESCRIBED BY MEILLET REALLY BELONGS TO THIS 
TENSE (the problem will be more extensively considered in §§12 f.). 
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(2) It is very difficult to establish the distinction of an athematic present and 
an athematic aorist by such an opposition in the place of the vowel. Themate- 
rial on which the principle is constructed seems extremely scanty, while on the 
other hand we find some cases where the first element, not the second, has the 
full vowel, exactly as in the present. Perhaps a noticeable feature of the prob- 
lem is that in Sanskrit, where hardly anything confirmatory of this theory can be 
found, we often have a full grade of the first syllable in forms which, according to 
IE usage, should have the zero vocalism. Of course, we are compelled to sup- 
pose that they were analogical creations, but my feeling is that they presuppose 
the existence of aoristic forms in which the full vowel belonged to the first syl- 
lable and not to the second. So agéri (mid. voice) from the root ¢r ‘to crush’ 
(pres. ¢rndti); atémi (root tam ‘to faint’), pres. tamyati; atdéri (root tr ‘to pass’, 
pres. tdratz). 

(3) The athematic aorist with a long vowel in the second syllable is frequent 
only in Greek, where it admits of other explanations, as we shall see (e.g. in §10). 

We conclude, then, that the only attempt to find a definite relation between a 
full grade of the second syllable and a verbal stem, has little evidence to support 
it, and that such forms exist only beside some traces of the normal vowel gra- 
dation. 

Tae Monosytuasic Lone-VoweEt Roots 


5. The inspection of the table above naturally suggests the unity of the IE 
system of vowel gradation. In other words, the three grades of a root must 
have been the same for the different classes traditionally distinguished. Hence, 
before considering in detail the factors which gave the so-called dissyllabic roots 
their dissyllabic aspect, it may be useful to say something about the relation of 
the monosyllabic long-vowel roots to the common short-vowel roots. It has 
often been felt that such an alternation as é/6/a in these roots looks very much 
like the alternation e/o/zero of the others, and that the ablaut system would be 
completely the same if it were admitted that a is a kind of sonant, assuming 
syllabic function in the zero grade, just as in a root *leyk- the sonant y becomes 
syllabic in the weak form *lkv-. Again Meillet, dealing with a and its relation 
to the long vowels @ and @, says: ‘It follows from the theory of vowel alternation 
(chap. 4) that a behaves toward a or é in the same way as a sonant toward a 
diphthong; in reality, from the point of view of IE, 2a is not strictly a vowel, but 
a sonant’ (Introduction 101). 

Of course, one perplexing feature, peculiar to the long-vowel roots, is that they 
reveal very clearly an alternation d@/a, which would suppose an ablaut system 
with a full vowel a instead of e (aa > a), a very doubtful occurrence in the short- 
vowel roots. The natural hypothesis was that a, in one of its values at least, 
was the disturbing element which changed e toa. Especially when the laryngeal 
hypothesis was proposed, it was suggested that one of the laryngeals determined 
the change. So Hermann Moller, who tried to reconstruct a Proto-IE-Semitic, 
recognized five different laryngeals in the parent language. Of these phonemes 
at least two changed contiguous e to IE a. It was only in 1927 that J. Kurylo- 


6 Edgar H. Sturtevant, The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 16 (Baltimore, 1942). 
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wicz gave a solid basis to the laryngeal hypothesis by his discovery that Hittite 
h frequently corresponded to DeSaussure’s A.’ It was also supposed that one 
of the laryngeals changed contiguous e to 0, but the evidence for it seems in- 
sufficient. On the other hand, there seems to be much evidence for the assump- 
tion of two a-colored laryngeals, as Sturtevant has argued in his work on the 
laryngeals.2 The reason for this assumption is that, while in many cases Hittite 
has the expected laryngeal, in a good many others where IE seems to demand one 
there is no trace in Hittite. 
From these facts it becomes obvious that the three sub-types: 

(a) é P) 

(b) a p) 

is a 
are to be interpreted as the continuation of the older forms: 

(a) eE oE E (> a) 

(b) eA(>aA) oA A (> a) 

(c) — oF (or 0A) E (or A) (> a) 
in which £ represents a laryngeal that does not affect a contiguous e, A a laryn- 
geal that changes contiguous e to a. This leads to the reduction of the second 
main type—of monosyllabic roots with a long vowel—to the first, in which a 
vocalism e/o/zero may occur. Of course, I take the IE a to be simply the con- 
tinuation of an older laryngeal, which in some conditions came to be vocalized or 
developed a very short preceding vowel. Hence, a variation é (< eE#) / 6 
(< oE) / a(< E) is exactly parallel to the variation el/ol/].'° 


Tue DissyLuABic Roots 


6. Are there real dissyllabic roots, or better, are there IE roots which had Two 
alternating vowels? An inspection of our table will easily show that the vowel 


7 Sturtevant, op.cit. 17 f. 

8 See footnote 6. A very interesting hint of the existence of an a-colored laryngeal, I 
believe, is the following fact. While the alternation e/zero etc. is, so to say, constant in 
the short-vowel roots, there is one case where a number of roots have a instead of e as full- 
grade vowel. This happens WHEN THE VOWEL IS AN ABSOLUTE INITIAL. Now, in this posi- 
tion we may suppose there was earlier an initial laryngeal, as was pointed out by Hermann 
Maller and by Sturtevant (op.cit. 551.). Some examples follow. Root *aydh- ‘to burn’: 
full grade in Lat. aedés, Skt. édhas- ‘wood’, Gk. al@os, zero grade in Skt. indhé ‘he kindles’ 
(with infix -n-); root *aws- ‘to shine’ (as noun ‘dawn’): full grade in Lat. aur-dra, Lith. 
augra, afista ‘it dawns’, zero grade in Skt. uséh, verb ucchétt (*us-ske-ti) ‘it dawns’; root 
*ayzd- ‘to feel ashamed, to venerate’: full grade in Gk. aidés, verb atdouar, Gth. distan, zero 
grade in Skt. idé (*izdéy) ‘he supplicates’. The frequency of the a in this position, while it 
is apparently absent between consonants (except, of course, in the monosyllabic long-vowel 
roots, where certainly a laryngeal was present) points to a special phonetic condition. This 
cannot be simply the initial position, for there are too many exceptions. The supposition 
that the disturbing factor here too is a laryngeal seems to be the most natural explanation 
of this peculiarity, and at the same time is indirectly confirmed by it. (See also §11.) 

® The symbols are Sturtevant’s (op. cit. 23). I take sub-type (c) as very probably a 
case of (a) and (b), in which no form with the full vowel e survived. See on this point 
Sturtevant, Hittite Evidence Against Full-Grade o, Lana. 14.104-11. 

10 See §8 and §9 on this point. 
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alternation of these roots is the same as that of the monosyllabic ones, although 
more irregular; this irregularity is due, certainly, to the presence of a sonant and 
of an unstable laryngeal. Especially important, it seems to me, is the fact that 
THE SECOND SYLLABLE IS ENTIRELY IGNORED in the process, only the first being 
affected by the suffix added to the root. Now, this is exactly the opposite of 
what we should expect from real dissyllabic roots, as we shall see. 

THE VOWEL ALTERNATION IN DISSYLLABIC STEMS. This is the one case in which 
we may be sure of the presence of two vowels in a morphologic base. The addition 
of a suffix to a root results in a dissyllabic stem, to which a great number of new 
suffixes can be added. But a fundamental difference between these stems and 
the so-called dissyllabic roots is observed in regard to the vowel alternation. 
The stems also, it is true, are subject to a normal alternation, but Now ONLY IN 
THE SECOND SYLLABLE: in a dissyllabic stem, the first syllable may have its vowel 
in the zero grade or in the full grade (e or 0), but after the stem has once been 
formed, this first syllable remains unchanged, and ONLY THE VOWEL OF THE 
SECOND SYLLABLE ALTERNATES according to the suffix added. And, what seems 
equally remarkable, in several instances we have exactly the same vocalism as is 
found in the roots. Some examples will help to make the point clear. 

(1) A dissyllabic stem rather prolific in new formations was the causative with 
the suffix -ey-. For instance, added to the root *wert- ‘to turn’, this suffix 
gives us the dissyllabic stem *wortey-. The stem forms a thematic present, in 
which the second syllable has the full vowel e all through the tense, exactly like 
the thematic root-presents: *wortey-6 goes like *leyk”-6 (cf. Skt. vartdydmi, 
vartdyast, vartdyati, etc.; Lat. moned < *mon-ey-d). As pointed out before, 
the dissyllabic roots have the same full vowel, BUT IN THE FIRST SYLLABLE. 

The same stem forms a past participle with the suffix -té-. The roots lose their 
vowel on taking this suffix. The causative stem, similarly, presents the zero 
vocalism, BUT ONLY IN THE SECOND SYLLABLE. That is, as the participle made 
from the root *deyk- is *dik-tés (Lat. dictus), so the participle of the stem *wortey- 
is *worti-iés (Sk. vartitéh); cf. Lat. monitus, participle of moned. On the other 
hand, the supposed root *gené-, which phonetically would be a perfect parallel 
to *wortey-, makes its participle *gna-tés (Skt. jatdh, Lat. (g)nd-tus). 

(2) Some athematic presents are dissyllabic by the addition on an infix to the 
root. They behave like roots with regard to the general principle—full grade 
(i.e. e or &) in the singular of the indicative in the active voice, zero grade (no 
vowel or a) generally in the rest of the tense. But here too the change belongs 
only to the second syllable. Take, for instance, the infix -ne-. Added to the 
root *yewg- ‘to yoke’, it makes a present stem *yu-ne-g- alternating with *yu-n-g-, 
e.g. Skt. yundkti ‘he yokes’, 3rd pl. yufijdntz. Other examples of such real dis- 
syllabic stems are the Sanskrit intensives such as véved-mi ‘I certainly know’, 
pl. vevid-mdh; present stems with the suffixes -nd- and -new-, both of which 
originated in the suffix -ne- followed respectively by a and w as root-final, e.g. 
Skt. pu-nd-mi ‘I purify’, pl. pu-ni-mdh (with 7 for 7 as often in Sanskrit), Gk. 
mép-vn-ue (rép-va-ut), rép-va-uev ‘I sell, etc.’, Sk. str-né-mi ‘I strew’, pl. str-nu-mdah, 


11 T omit here the thematic vowel, which belongs only to the present. 
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Gk. delx-vi-ue ‘I show’, pl. delx-vt-yev, with leveling of the vowel, but survival of 
a quantitative difference. 

(3) In the noun declension the same principle holds true, as shown by Gk. 
uh-rnp ‘mother’ (lengthened grade), un-rép-a (full grade), un-rp-ds (zero grade), 
or Skt. bhar-ant-am ‘bearing’ (full grade), bhar-at-ah (zero grade, *bher-nt-os). 
The Indo-European facts, then, suggest the following principle: THE ADDITION 
OF A SUFFIX TO ANY BASE MAY DETERMINE A CHANGE IN THE VOWEL OF THE SYL- 
LABLE IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING IT; that is, the vowel may undergo quantitative 
or qualitative changes. It is hard to see why a root *§ené- or *terd- should be- 
have in an entirely different way from a stem *fon-ey- or *tor-ey-, only because 
the former is a morphologic unit, while the second contains two elements. 
There must be some better reason for the difference. Since the so-called dis- 
syllabic roots, in their vowel alternation, follow the pattern of the monosyllabic 
roots, not that of the dissyllabic stems, I think the conclusion is inescapable 
that they were really in some way monosyllabic. 

7. At first sight two great difficulties seem to exclude this hypothesis: (a) the 
presence of the short vowel a in the second syllable of many such roots; and (b) 
the frequent occurrence of a full vowel e (or é, d, or 6 in those which have a) in 
the same syllable. 

If these two facts cannot be explained by phonetic development from a primi- 
tive monosyllabic stage of the roots, there might be some justification in hesitat- 
ing to draw any definite conclusion from this impressive agreement of monosyl- 
labic and dissyllabic roots. But two very simple phonetic changes could have 
given rise to the dissyllabic aspect in a number of old monosyllabic roots. These 
two changes are: 

(1) A great number of roots ended in a consonant cluster, in which the second 
element was a laryngeal. This laryngeal was the origin of IE a, at least in certain 
circumstances, whether by developing a very short preceding vowel (svarabhakti) 
or by direct change into a vowel, which hardly can be regarded as strange. 

(2) Any tri-consonantal roots in which the middle consonant was a sonant, 
chiefly r, was frequently subject to a metathesis, i.e. the same full vowel e or 0 
could change its place, occurring before or after the sonant. These two facts 
account completely for the dissyllabic appearance of such roots. 

I now consider each of the two items in more detail. 


INDO-EUROPEAN 9 AND THE LARYNGEALS 


8. As stated above, my aim at this point is to show that the best interpretation 
of IE a is to take it simply as an old laryngeal. The ideaisnot new. As early as 
1879, M. H. Moller suggested that IE a was nothing else than a vocalic function 
assumed by a consonantal phoneme, or by several consonantal phonemes, which 
a little later he interpreted as laryngeals."* In 1891, in a report to the Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, DeSaussure supposed that a had originally a consonantal 
value, being a sort of h. The same theory was held by Albert Cuny in Revue de 
Phonétique 2.101-32.% 


12 Sturtevant, IH Lar. 16. 
13 See especially p. 118, where the references to DeSaussure are given. 
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There are a number of interesting facts in the behavior of a which are clear 
traces of its consonantal origin, but which give hardly any clue to the presence of 
a real primitive vowel. I begin by pointing out some peculiarities of the a that 
may reveal the presence of a consonant (items 1 to 4). Afterwards I consider 
those cases in which, as it seems to re, we find not only traces of a consonantal 
phoneme, but sufficient evidence that it was not preceded or followed by a re- 
duced vowel, except between consonants or in final position. In these excep- 
tional positions a short vocalic element may have come into existence by sva- 
rabhakti, though not by weaken ng of an earlier full vowel. 

(1) In Indo-Iranian, dissyllabic roots form causative verbs generally in the 
same way as monosyllabic roots ending in a consonant cluster. So, while the 
monosyllabic roots with only one final consonant have regularly a long vowel 
(e.g. Skt. sdd-dya-ti, nad¢-dya-tt, man-dya-ti), the monosyllabic roots ending in 
two consonants, as well as a large number of dissyllabic roots, have a short vowel: 
Skt. vart-dya-ti, parc-dya-ti, and so prath-dya-ti (root *plet(h)a-), jan-dya-ti (root. 
*Jena-) 4 

As was seen already by J. Kurylowicz and Holger Pedersen, this similarity of 
treatment must have been determined by the same cause in both cases: namely. 
in the dissyllabic roots a represented an old consonant. A consonant cluster. 
therefore, existed in jandyati (from *gongéyet?) as in varidyats.® 

(2) Another peculiarity of IE phonetics, I believe, may point to a consonantal 
function of the a; I refer to Sievers’s law. According to this principle, when a 
sonant stands after a consonant and before a vowel, two different treatments 
of the sonant are possible: (a) if the preceding syllable is short (that is, if the 
consonant is preceded by a short vowel), the sonant is consonantal, e.g. diya; 
(b) if the preceding syllable is long (namely, if the consonant is preceded by 
another consonant or by a long vowel) or if it is an absolute initial, the sonant 
IS VOCALIC PLUS CONSONANTAL, eg. ktiya, dtiya or /tiya.* Now, it is easy to 
understand why a consonant cluster as in kty-a was avoided and why a short 
vowel appeared to interrupt the cluster. The treatment /tiya, in absolute 
initial position, may be due to its peculiar phonetic situation. But would there 
be any special difficulty in pronouncing the simple cluster after a long vowel? 
It is doubtful. As we now know, in a great number of such cases the long vowel 
was the continuation of an older stage of SHORT VOWEL PLUS 2, e.g. € < ea, ete. 
Therefore, in a more distant past, when the distinction described by Sievers’s 
law came into existence, there was in fact, very often at least, a tri-consonantal 
cluster” in this position, e.g. agtya, which was resolved in the way just mentioned, 
as agtiya. By analogy, after the change of agtiya to dtiya, the same vocalic ele- 
ment may have spread to other cases where it did not belong originally. As is 
pointed out by Edgerton (op. cit. 87), classical Sanskrit, while keeping -an- in- 
variably after a consonant cluster, lost the distinction between -an- and -n- after 


4 For a statement of the rule see Meillet, Introduction 212. 

16 T use 9 to represent any laryngeal (i.e. 2 with consonantal value), following Kurylo- 
wicz. 

16 See Edgerton, The Indo-European Semivowels, Lana. 19.86 ff., whose symbols I use: 
t and k are any consonants, y is any sonant, a is any vowel, and so on. 

17 Of course, if we admit that a was a consonant (laryngeal). 
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a preceding long vowel, showing e.g. raja for older rdjand (RV). Evidently 
the -an- after the cluster was maintained by the same factor that determined its 
original appearance; but this factor lost its effect after a long vowel. The best 
way to explain the rule, then, is probably to posit a primitive consonantal a. 

(3) A consonantal a would give unity to the IE root system, which is destroyed 
by the monosyllabic long-vowel roots and by the dissyllabic roots. They show 
the peculiarity of ending in a vowel, in contrast with the normal type of IE roots, 
such as *leg-, *bher-, *wert-, which end in a consonant or a cluster.8 As was 
remarked by Cuny, the strange distinction in the monosyllabic roots is eliminated 
if we attribute a consonantal value to the a. A root *dheg- (> *dhé) would be 
of the same type as *leg-, *bher-, etc. I only wish to add that exactly the same 
may be said of the dissyllabic roots. If it is granted that a was an old laryngeal, 
a form like *gena- or *tera- would correspond perfectly to *wert-, *derk- and so on. 
I dare not stress this argument too much; but as it is corroborated by several 
other features of the a, I believe that it has some value. 

(4) A remarkable vestige of a consonantal or laryngeal value of a seems to be 
the aspiration of voiceless stops—at least in Indo-Iranian—when they imme- 
diately preceded this phoneme.” In the monosyllabic roots, of course, a was 
not always in contact with the stop. In a root like *staa- (> *st(h)a-), such 
contact could occur when the vowel was in the zero grade, say *stg-. In *stha 
the aspiration was introduced analogically. 

This result of analogical leveling seems natural if it is conceded that the ab- 
sence of a vowel between the stop and a was the normal situation. If we suppose, 
on the contrary, that 2, which appears regularly in all weak forms of the mono- 
syllabic long-vowel roots, and in the second syllable of the dissyllabic roots except 
before a vowel, is the product of a primitive reduced vowel plus a laryngeal, the 
stop and the laryngeal would rarely have been contiguous, and these exceptional 
forms could scarcely have sufficed to bring about the creation of a new set of 
phonemes. In other words, in such roots as those mentioned above, two differ- 
ent stop phonemes occurred: in the great majority of cases there was an old 
and regular phoneme, say t, while in some exceptional forms the root contained 
an entirely new phoneme, say th. The only result to be expected would be that 
analogy would eliminate the intruder and generalize the regular old phoneme. 
On the other hand, if it is admitted that IE a represents simply the old laryngeal, 
then the contact of g (any laryngeal) with the stop was very frequent (in the 
dissyllabic roots, so to say, constant). It will be easily understood how such a 
circumstance might have given rise to the new series of voiceless aspirated stops. 

(5) After a consonant and before a a sonant is vocalic. This is exactly what 
we should expect if a was a consonant. In fact, if a were a vowel or the result of 
A WEAK VOWEL PLUS A LARYNGEAL, the sonant would have been consonantal—- 
that is, we should obtain a combination like tra, tla, and so on, or, under special 
conditions, according to Sievers’s law trra, tjla,etc. Even if a were a sonant, the 


18 See Meillet, Introduction 129 (6th edition), and A. Cuny’s article. 

19 Cf. J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indoeuropéennes 1.46 ff., and Sturtevant, IH Lar. 83, who 
gives this innovation as Indo-European (op.cit. 90). The first suggestion had been made 
by DeSaussure in 1891. 
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normal result would be the same: the first sonant would be consonantal and the 
second (here a) syllabic (see Edgerton, op.cit. 96). Now, the important point 
is that a phonetic series like pla (with vocalic 2) would hardly have undergone 
the change which we know the group CONSONANT PLUS SONANT PLUS 9 suffered 
in Indo-European. It is generally agreed that a sonant when followed by a a 
became the corresponding long syllabic sonant, with vanishing of a, e.g. ia > 7, 
ua > t, ra > 7, la > |, and so on. Such a change agrees entirely with what 
happens to any short vowel followed by a: ea > @,aa2 > d,oa > 6. Atany rate, 
the fact of the vocalic value of the sonant in this position seems well established, 
and this leads unavoidably to the assumption of consonantal function for a. 
Now, in all the weak forms of dissyllabic roots in which a sonant precedes the a, 
we get the contraction SONANT PLUS 9 = LONG SYLLABIC SONANT, as we Saw e.g. in 
the past participle, verbal nouns in -tey-, adjectives in -ré-, the athematic aorist, 
and present stems with suffix -ske/o. In all these forms, then, there was no 
vocalic element between the sonant and the a, and the conclusion that the a 
continues an old consonant seems cogent. 

(6) In Hittite sometimes a laryngeal } or hh exists in forms corresponding to 
IE dissyllabic roots. It is true that this phoneme is not always found in Hittite 
for IE a. This led to the surmise that Hittite, too, lost some of the laryngeals, 
probably two.” The following are some of the dissyllabic roots in which Hittite 
shows a laryngeal: Hitt. parh(h)- ‘to drive’ (trans. and intrans.), Skt. pt-par-ti 
‘he passes, carries across’, Gk. repdw etc.; Hitt. Sanh(h)- ‘to ask for, approach, 
petere’, Skt. sandtz ‘he acquires’ (cf. p. part. sd-tdh, pass. voice sd-yate); Hitt. 
tarh(h)- ‘to be powerful, to control’, Sk. tdra-ti ‘he passes, accomplishes, over- 
comes’ (p. part. tirndh or tarndh).24 Now the remarkable fact is that these roots 
are monosyllabic in Hittite, just 4s in Indo-European a root like *wert- or *derk- 
is monosyllabic. Thus, they form athematic verbs in which the 3rd sing., for 
instance, is parh-zt (spelled pdr-ah-zi and pdr-ha-zi), Sanh-zi (Sa-an-ah-zi and 
§a-an-ha-2t), tarh-zi (tar-ah-zt).” 

(7) The neuter plural ending of the consonant stems (nom. and acc.) is very 
probably nothing else than an old laryngeal. Sturtevant explains the IE -d 
neuter plural ending of the thematic nouns as derived from an Indo-Hittite a? < 
e?, in which e was the stem-vowel of the declension and ? a suffix of collective 
meaning. It seems to me a very plausible suggestion. Now, the same suffix 
added to a consonantal stem would be simply -, e.g. *enes-2._ But this appears 
in IE as *genes-a. In the consonant stems there was no primitive vowel whose 
weakened form could account for the a; hence we are obliged to suppose either 
that 2 > a directly, or that by svarabhakti : developed a short vowel, which then 
coalesced with it, giving 2. At any rate, there is a post-consonantal a which 
does not owe its existence to the presence of a primitive full vowel. 


20 One e-colored and one a-colored. That would give us four primitive laryngeals. See 
Sturtevant, IH Lar. 

21 Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language 130, 133; IH Lar. 37. 

22 The spelling indicates the absence of a vowel between consonants. On the meaning of 
this spelling consult Sturtevant, Hitt. Grammar 47 f. 

23? represents an a-colored laryngeal which disappeared in Hittite as well as in Indo- 
European. On the neuter plural ending see IH Lar. 44. 
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(8) The zero grade is regular in any weak form of a monosyllabic root, as was 
seen by the table given in §3: thematic aorist *é-lik”-om, p. part. *dik-tés, ab- 
stract noun *mr-tis, and so on. The monosyllabic long-vowel roots agree en- 
tirely in presenting a reduced form of the root before the same suffixes. Hence 
the inference that these also have the zero vocalism here seems to me very 
cogent, unless it can be proved by other means that a weak vowel must have pre- 
ceded the g or that the new phoneme was difficult to pronounce.* A good illus- 
tration of the similarity between the zero grade of the common roots and the a 
of the long-vowel roots is to be found in athematic verbs with the infix -ne-. So 
we get IE *yu-né-k-ti (8rd sing.), *yu-n-k-t(h)és (2nd, pl.) > Skt. yundktt and 
yunkthéh. Beside this type, IE presents also a suffix -nd-, the result, as we saw 
before, of an older -ne-g, in which the final consonant was very commonly an 
a-colored laryngeal. So IE *p]-nd-ti from an earlier *p]-né-g-ti and *p]-na-t(h)és, 
earlier *pl-ng-t(h)és > Skt. prnati and prnithdh (cf. Gk. Dor. 5é4y-v-a-ue, pl. 
dau-va-ues). I think there is no more reason for supposing the presence of a 
vowel in the second example than in the first. The clusters -nkt- of *yunkt(h)és 
and -nat- of *plnat(h)és would present very similar situations and so admit 
equally the zero grade. 

As Edgerton points out, H. Giintert admits the impossibility of showing any 
evidence for a reasonable principle of differentiation between the supposed re- 
duced grade and the zero grade. He is willing to grant that ‘a secundum’ arose 
in some positions to facilitate the pronunciation of certain consonant combina- 
tions formed by phonetic law. Edgerton remarks that even for such cases 
Sanskrit, at least, would hardly give any support. But even if it is admitted that 
such a weak vowel developed in special positions to avoid unpronounceable con- 
sonant clusters, it would occur whether there was an original full vowel between 
the consonants or not. 

9. Concitusion. The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that a can 
continue simply a primitive laryngeal as well as the zero grade of a FULL VOWEL 
PLUSLARYNGEAL. In the so-called dissyllabic roots, the a certainly does not prove 
the existence of any vowel in the second syllable. Considering the important 
fact that these roots follow the pattern of the monosyllabic roots in their vowel 
alternation, ignoring the second syllable, I do not hesitate to conclude that a 
here is nothing else than a laryngeal vocalized in inter-consonantal position. 

It is worth noticing that a great number of the so-called dissyllabic roots show 
no trace of the vowel in the second syllable, but only a. Such are, for instance, 
*wema- ‘to vomit’, *ana- ‘to breathe’, *wena- ‘to win, etc.’, *dera- ‘to pierce, etc.’, 
*newa- ‘to purify’, *rewda- ‘to weep’, *plet(h)a- ‘to be wide’, *ment(h)a- ‘to turn 
around’, and so on. 

Remark. It is often said that a laryngeal between consonants is dropped. 
So Kurylowicz states the rule: ‘When the element 9 [any laryngeal] is between 


*4 This can perfectly well be granted without diminishing the strength of my contention. 
My point is only that we cannot distinguish between a case in which there was originally a 
full vowel and a case where there was no vowel at all. 

25 Edgerton, Sievers’s Law and IE Weak Grade Vocalism, Lana. 10.235-65 (see especially 
263). 
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consonants, it vanishes without any trace, except in Greek’ (Etudes indoeuro- 
péennes 1.29); see also Sturtevant, Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 74 ff. If the inter- 
pretation of the facts proposed in this article is right, the rule does not hold. I 
confess that I do not think there is any evidence for this statement in what we 
know about the Indo-European languages. 

Kurylowicz opposes the Sanskrit present dadmdéh to the perfect dadimd, 
suggesting that in the present the zero grade was the normal form and so the 9 
was eliminated, while the perfect contained a weakened vowel after the root 
*dg-, which would explain the presence of the a (Skt. z).2 I do not believe that 
any conclusion can be drawn from this contrast, since it is based upon two verbs 
only, while in the overwhelming majority of examples the same weak vowel 
belongs to the dual and plural of the athematic present and of the perfect. It 
seems much easier to take forms like dadmdh and dadhmdh as some kind of ana- 
logical creations than to establish a distinction on these two isolated examples. 

The cases where, as here, there is no trace of the laryngeal between con- 
sonants, are to be explained, I think, as analogical creations, or frequently as a 
survival of monosyllabic forms of the root beside the dissyllabic form obtained 
by enlargement of the primitive root. In regard to the first point it is enough to 
recall that in many derivatives a dissyllabic root is indistinguishable from the 
corresponding forms of a monosyllabic root (cf. words like Gk. Ady-os and év-os, 
kvé(¢)os and -yéev-os etc.), as the a always dropped before a vowel. Hence, many 
analogical forms must have come into existence, chiefly of a monosyllabic aspect, 
since these roots were more common and the dissyllabism of the others was 
incomplete. Double forms like Skt. jantman and janman are rather frequent.” 
On the existence of monosyllabic forms of a root beside its dissyllabic aspect, 
pointing to an enlargement of the root by means of a laryngeal, see §10 (1). 
Suffice it here to recall that the absence of a seems to be frequent IN THE DERIVA- 
TIVES OF CERTAIN ROOTS, e.g. *pet- ‘to fly, to fall’, *an(a)- ‘to plough’, *per(a)- 
‘to pass’, RATHER THAN IN CERTAIN DERIVATIVES OF ANY ROOT, as we should 
expect if there were a difference between zero grade and reduced grade deter- 
mined by the suffixes added. 


THe FuLtt VOWEL IN THE SECOND SYLLABLE 


10. The occurrence of a full vowel in the second syllable, and chiefly the 
alternation of a long vowel with a, are apparently the most plausible ground for 
the hypothesis of real dissyllabic roots, even after the laryngeal theory was estab- 
lished on firm ground by Kurylowicz’s discovery that the Hittite 2 corresponded 
to DeSaussure’s A. This might render the a of the second syllable suspect, but 
what about the full vowel? As far as I can see, in this position it is easily ex- 
plained by phonetic factors, without the traditional postulation of two vowels in 
the root. 

Before dealing with what seems to me the decisive factor in the appearance of 
the dissyllabic roots, I wish to mention some minor causes, which may have de- 
termined this new aspect in a great number of roots. 


26 See op.cit. 55. 
27 On the other hand, Sanskrit i (< 9) spread often to monosyllabic roots. 
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(1) ENLARGEMENT OR SuFFIXATION. The enlargement of roots is not a rare 
occurrence in IE, as is easily seen by a look into an etymological dictionary, for 
instance Walde—Pokorny’s. In a good many cases, probably, the origin of the 
second syllable must be sought in an enlargement of this type, which either in- 
cluded a, or was formed by it alone, e.g. ea/a, aa/a, 0a/a, or a by itself. A. Cuny 
made this suggestion in the article referred to above. Just as monosyllabic 
roots, e.g. *ghew- (Skt. hé-tum, Gk. xeb-na, etc.), admitted an enlargement -ed- 
to form a stem *ghew-ed- (Gth. giutan, Lat. fiidt), so, he argued, ‘in the case of 
the dissyllabic roots one cannot see more than an enlargement -eA- [i.e. -ea-]’. 
I do not believe that this hypothesis can be applied generally to the dissyllabic 
roots. The supposition that in *Ghew-ed- we have e PLUS CONSONANT as here we 
have e plus a seems excluded by the fact that here we have often é or a (ea or aa), 
while there -ed- is purely hypothetic, e being found only in the first syllable and 
never in the enlargement. 

But if such a theory cannot account for all the cases, it nevertheless takes care 
of a number of them. There are three main situations where I feel inclined to 
consider the second syllable as an enlargement or a suffix. 

(a) I regard it as a suffix when there is clear evidence for double forms—in 
other words, when the same root is sometimes monosyllabic and sometimes dis- 
syllabic. This is not exceptional; even the Dictionnaire étymologique of Alfred 
Ernout and Antoine Meillet, which often rejects very natural etymologic connec- 
tions on the ground that there is a difference in the number of syllables of the 
root, is compelled to recognize several undeniable cases of double forms. In 
the root *ara- ‘to plough’ (Lat. ardre) the presence of a is revealed by words like 
Lith. drklas and several others, but there is no trace of it in Lat. arvwm, Gk. 
apovpa ‘cultivated field’. Hitt. hars- ‘to hoe’, if from the same root, hardly de- 
cides anything, but is probably the monosyllabic form with another enlargement, 
-s-. Indo-European would give us the root with an enlargement d/a, although 
not in all dialects. Again, another root *ara- ‘arm, etc.’ obviously requires the 
a in Sk. irmdh ‘arm’, OPr. irmo (id.), but Gk. dpyuds (*ar-smo-s), with which Lat. 
armus seems to agree, points to a form *ar- of the root. In spite of this differ- 
ence they certainly belong together. In the same way it is difficult to separate 
Sk. ir-te ‘to set in motion’ (part. ir-ndh) from rechdti ‘to move, to go’.® The root 
*stera- appears as dissyllabic e.g. in Skt. strnati ‘he strews’, part. stirndh, Gk. 
otpw-ros (*st?-tés, or *strd-tés, Boisacq), while it is doubtless monosyllabic in Skt. 
aor. astrta, part. stridh, Gk. orparos (*str-iés). Ernout and Meillet give for 
these forms a root *ster- with a frequent enlargement &/a, and even @/6, for the 
Greek. : 

Other similar examples are the roots *mel- or *mela- ‘to grind’, *grebh- or 
*grebhéy- (?), etc. Even a classical example of a dissyllabic root, like *bhewa- 
‘to become, to be’ has some clearly monosyllabic forms (cf. Gk. v-rés, Lat. 
forem, fut. inf. fore, from *fti-sém). 

(b) In some of the roots taken as dissyllabic it is hard to say which was the 
vowel of the second syllable, because it does not fit into the common types of IE 


28 In Revue de Phonétique 2.106. 
*® These represent IE *7-tay (*ra-tay), *?-ndés (*ra-nés), and *r-sketi respectively. 
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alternation. So d, é, 6, and even 7 may occur in one and the same root. For 
the root which means ‘to become, to be’ just mentioned, Walde—Pokorny give as 
variants *bhewé-, *bhewd-, and *bhewi-. An @ appears in Lat. -bam (*bhwam), 
Lith. buvd-ju ‘I used to be’, OB byvati (iterat.), where @ is certainly a suffix as 
Meillet takes it. But we have also é in OB bé ‘eras’, OPr. be ‘he was’, and 7 in 
Lat. fio. The root *ter- shows é in Gk. ré-rpn-pat, é-rpn-ca, OHG drdan ‘to turn’, 
OE praéwan ‘tothrow’, Zin Lat. tr7-vi and tri-bulum, Gk. rpt8w, Toch. B teiriwu,even 
u in Gk. tpiw ‘to wear, to consume’. The root *peé- is often monosyllabic; but 
the vowels which it presents when dissyllabic cannot be reduced to a single form, 
as Ernout and Meillet remark. So Greek has zera-, rra- in the meaning ‘to fly’, 
but zere-, r7y-, w7w- in the meaning ‘to fall’. Latin again has7 in the perf. peti-v7. 

(c) A third group of words which certainly contain a suffix includes some names 
of objects, animals, parts of the body, and soon. Here we are not dealing with 
roots, and so they need not detain us further. Examples are *owey- ‘sheep’, 
*elen- ‘stag’, and *keras- head’, probably connected with Lat. corna, Gth. 
haurn, Sk. ¢rigam ‘horn’. Here, too, Ernout and Meillet admit the connection, 
remarking that there is no trace of dissyllabism in the words meaning ‘horn’. 

Further, in some verbs which have been supposed to demand a dissyllabic 
root, there may be a denominative suffix, as Sturtevant suggests with regard to 
Lat. domdare (suffix -d-).2 

(2) Lona VowEL REPRESENTING A Lona Sonant (ZERO GRADE). There are 
some other cases of a long vowel in the second syllable, where the vowel really 
continues the zero grade of an IE root formed by a sonANT PLUS 2. This com- 
bination, as we saw before, results in a long sonant. The development of the 
long sonant is frequently hard to distinguish from the same sonant followed by a 
long vowel, as Meillet observes with regard to Greek. For instance, érAav may 
continue IE *étlm (from *ét]gm), as well as *éilam; (am-)é5pav may be IE *éd7m 
or *édram. The aorist épvv, Skt. dbhiim, from IE *ébhiim (*ébhugm) excludes the 
full vowel, and this is probably true of the other forms. Even where Greek has 
6 instead of d, the weak form is not excluded. This fact will certainly account 
for the frequency of the long vowel in Greek, this being in fact the analogic 
generalization of the weak form to the active singular of this tense. The suppo- 
sition is confirmed, I believe, by the scarceness of the long vowel in the second 
syllable in Sanskrit, where the long sonant was kept distinct from the sonANT 
PLUS LONG VOWEL. 

(3) INFIXED VOWEL BEFORE 2. As shown before, the @ in the present stem 
of many ‘dissyllabic’ roots formed with -nd- does not prove the existence of any 
vowel beyond a in the second syllable, since this had its source in the infix -ne-, 
whose vowel contracted with the a. The 4, instead of @, if general, is due to an 
a-colored laryngeal. A case like strnati (*str-ne-g-tt) corresponds perfectly to 
*yu-ne-g-ti22 Therefore the long d in all these forms does not suppose any un- 


30 Ernout and Meillet, Dict. étym. s.v. tero. 


31In IH Lar. 52. 
32 It is, perhaps, not irrelevant to remark that both present classes agree in having gen- 


erally a sonant before the final consonant of the root. Cf. Lat. yungéd, rumpé, tundd, 
-cumbd, linqué, findd, scindd; and see the Sanskrit nasal-class presents in William D. Whit- 
ney, Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language 213. 
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derlying root-vowel in the second syllable. It is again the outgrowth of a 
phonetic development. 

These three factors are sufficient to eliminate a good number of full vowels 
(especially long vowel) in the second syllable. But there is a much more general 
phonetic factor which enables us to explain the vowel satisfactorily without 
resorting to the hypothesis of a dissyllabic root, as has been generally done. 
This factor is vowel metathesis. 


THE Vowe.L METATHESIS 


11. Very frequently, when a vowel is contiguous to a sonant within the 
root, the vowel undergoes metathesis. Two different main types of ‘dissyllabic’ 
roots occur in IE: (a) many roots in which (except in the zero grade) a short full 
vowel is found, now in the first, now in the second syllable, e.g. a theoretical 
root *genew-, admitting such variants as *genu-, *gnew-, *gonu-, *§now-, 
and *gnu-; (b) a greater number of roots in which the full vowel of the first 
syllable is short (e or 0), while the second contains d or é/6, e.g. *derd-, with the 
actual forms *dera-, *drd-, *dora-, *dré-, and *dra-. 

Now, all these roots normally show a common feature. They have a sonant 
in the middle, most frequently r, and the vowel in the full grade is either before 
or after the sonant; there is never a full vowel in both positions, because, as I 
believe, THERE IS ACTUALLY ONLY ONE VOWEL. Certainly nobody would deny 
that metathesis of sonants or of vowels in their neighborhood is a very common 
occurrence, especially when the sonant is r. Proto-Indo-European was un- 
doubtedly a real and living language; it is quite natural to suppose that meta- 
thesis occurred there frequently in such circumstances. I give now a list of 
roots of the two types, which will evidence this characteristic very clearly, 
adding some reasons for preferring this interpretation of the dissyllabic roots. 

(1) Roots oF THE TYPE OF *genew- (better *genu-/*gnew-). 

With r: *perek-: *perk-** in OHG fergon ‘to ask for’, Osc. and Umbr. porsco 
(analogy of *persco?), but *prek- in Lat. precor, and *prk- in Lat. poscd (*prk- 
sk6); a second root *perek- ‘spotted, variegated’: *perk- in Gk. wrépxos ‘spotted, 
speckled’, *prok- in mpwé ‘drop’; *terek- ‘to turn, etc.’: Lat. torqued, Skt. tarkih 
‘spindle’, but OHG drahsil ‘turner’; *teres- ‘to tremble’: *tres- in Skt. trds-atz, 
Gk. rpéw, *ters- in Lat. terred, terror; *derek- ‘to look, to behold’: *derk- in Skt. 
dadarga, Gk. dépxouar, *drek- in Skt. drastum, draksyati; *keres-: Skt. pres. 
kédrs-ati ‘he plows’, but. inf. kras-tum; *wereg-: *werg- in Gk. épyw ‘I shut in, 
enclose’, but *wreg- in Skt. vrajdh ‘park, closed place’, Ir. fraig ‘wall’; *kered- 
‘heart’: *kerd- in Gth. hatrio (*kerd-in), but *kred- in Skt. ¢rad-dha- ‘to believe’, 
and *krd- in Lat. cor(d), Gk. xapé-ia (and xpad-ia); *kerem- ‘onion, garlic’: 
*krom- in Gk. kpou(u)vov, but *kerm- in Lith. kermuszé ‘Allium ursinum’; 
*derew- ‘tree’: *drew- in Gth. triu (*drew-o-), OE tréow, but *doru- in Gk. ddpu, 
Skt. ddru (or *déru?) ‘wood’, and *dru- in Skt. dru- ‘wood, wooden object’; 


32 The dissyllabic forms like *perek- and so on are the traditional ones and purely theo- 
retical. I keep them in this list, in order to show that instead of these hypothetical forms 
what really occurs is either *perk- or *prek-, etc. But, in fact, I think they must be his- 
torically untrue. 
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*derep-: Skt. dérp-anam ‘mirror’, but Gk. dpam-rew ‘to see’ (Hes.); *bherew-: 
*bherw- in Lat. ferv-ed, Ir. berbaim ‘I boil’, but *bhrew- in Ir. brenn ‘to spring’. 

With 1: *galagh- ‘to complain, to scold’: *galgh- in Skt. gdrh-ati, but *glagh- 
in OHG klaga. 

With w: *eweg’h- ‘to celebrate, to praise’: *wég’h- etc. in Ved. vdghdt ‘the 
praising one, the one who prays’, Lat, vov-ed, Umbr. vufetes ‘votis’, but *ewgh- 
in Gk. ebx-oua, ebx-os; *ewes- ‘good’: *wes-u- in Skt. vasuh ‘good’, Ir. feb (only 
in oblique cases) ‘excellence’, but *ews- in Gth. ius-iza ‘better’. 

With y: probably *deyw-/*dyew-: *deywo- in Skt. devah, Lat. divus and deus, 
Osc. detvai ‘divae’, but *dyéw- in Skt. dyauh, Gk. Zebs, and *dyew- in Skt. dydvi 
(loc.). 

With n: *enebh-: *ndbh- (*nébh-?) in Skt. nabhi ‘navel’, OHG nab-ala, OE naf- 
ela, but *ombh- (for *onbh-) in Gk. dud-ados, Lat. umb-ilicus (Ernout and Meil- 
let suggest a prothetic vowel in Greek and Latin, but the absence of a root vowel 
points, I think, to a metathesis); so also certainly another root *enebh- ‘wet, 
water, cloud, etc.’: *nebh- in Skt. nabhas- ‘cloud, fog, sky’, Gk. ved-é\n, Lat. 
nebula, but *embh- (and *ombh-) in Skt. ambhas- ‘water’, Gk. 5u8-pos ‘rain’, 
Lat. amber (the two forms have often been related, and metathesis makes the re- 
lation clear and plausible); further *genew- ‘knee’: *§énu- (and *génu-) in Lat. 
genu, Gk. yoru, Skt. janu, but *gnew- in Gth. kniu (stem kniwa-), OHG kniu, 
and *gnu- in Gk. yvi-— ‘on the knees’. 

An interesting feature of these roois is that they often have the same vowel 
before and after the sonant in related forms (usually e, or o where the o-grade 
is common). This feature makes the supposition of metathesis very natural. 
There is one main exception to this regularity: in roots beginning with a vowel, 
it is rather common to find a before the sonant and e after it, instead of e before 
and after. At first sight, this might seem to overthrow the hypothesis here ad- 
vanced. But if we recall that there may have been a laryngeal in initial posi- 
tion, and that a laryngeal often had the effect of changing ¢ to a, we are able to 
see how the difference came about. 

An example of such a root is *aweg-: *weg- in Skt. vdjah ‘strength’ and *wog- 
in Gth. wokrs ‘interest’, Gth. wah-sjan ‘to grow’, but *awg- in Gth. auk-an ‘to 
increase’, Lith. dug-u, Skt. djah, Av. aofé, Lat. aug-ustus, and *ug- in Skt. ugrah 
‘strong’. In my view, this root has the full grade *weg- or *awg-, which I take 
to represent original * Aweg-/* Aawg- (the latter from * Aewg-),* and a zero grade 
*ug-. In this occurrence of the vowel a in a position where a laryngeal may 
very well have preceded, I see another indirect confirmation of the existence of 
an a-colored laryngeal. Another root that shows the same change is *awes- 
‘dawn, to dawn’, with its forms *wes-/*aws-/*us-, in Skt. vdés-ardh ‘belonging 
to the morning’, perf. u-vds-a ‘it became light or day’, Lat. aur-dra ‘dawn’, 
Gk. Hom. 4s, Skt. us-dh ‘dawn’, ucchdti ‘it grows light’. 

I believe the hypothesis of frequent metathesis of IE sonants throws some 
light on a few strange double forms, e.g. *wjk”- and *lukv- ‘wolf’, the two forms 
being required respectively by Skt. vfkah, Lith. vilkas, Gth. wulfs and by Gk. 
Abxos, Lat. lupus (with p pointing to borrowing from some other Italic dialect). 


83 A represents an a-colored laryngeal (Sturtevant). 
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A similar metathesis may underlie the words for ‘fox’, e.g. Lat. volp-és, Av. 
raop-is ‘fox, jackal’, Skt. lop-d¢a ‘id.’, and so on. 

12. (2) Roors oF THE TYPE OF *derd- or *deré- (better *dera-/*drd- or *dera- 
/*dré) 34 

The long-vowel forms represent earlier *draA- < *dreA- and *dreE- respec- 
tively, where A is an a-colored, E an e-colored laryngeal. The phenomenon 
observed in such roots is exactly the same as the one studied in the preceding 
section, except that here the final consonant is a laryngeal, which combined 
with the vowel e to produce é or under special conditions d. Like the roots dis- 
cussed above, these are triconsonantal: the middle consonant is again a sonant, 
but the last is a laryngeal. As before, the most common sonant is r, which 
appears to have been more unstable than others with regard to its position. 
(Note that in Hittite a laryngeal seems to occur quite commonly after a sonant, 
e.g. in parh-, tarh-, Sanh-.) 

Typical roots are listed here: *gena-/*§né- ‘to be born’; a second *gena-/*gné- 
(or better *Gné-/*gena-?) ‘to know’; *pewa- ‘to purify’; *pela-/*plé- ‘to fill’; 
*gvera-/*g’ra- ‘to sing, to utter a sound’; *(s)kera- ‘to strew’ (Skt. kirdtz); 
*k(h)ena- ‘to dig’; *kera- ‘to hurt, to damage’; *g”era-/*g’ré- ‘to swallow’; *gera- 
‘to waste away’; *sena- ‘to prepare, to finish’; *tema- ‘to faint’; *dera-/*dré- 
‘to pierce, to split’; *wema- ‘to vomit’; *tela-/*ild- ‘to support, to bear’ (Gk. 
thaw); *dhema-/*dhmad- ‘to turn into dust or smoke’; *wena- ‘to win’; *ana- 
‘to breathe’; *mela-/*mlé- ‘to grind’; *kema-/*kma- ‘to work, to become tired’ 
(Skt. camnite, Gk. xéxunxa); *Gewa- ‘to be hurried’; *rema- ‘to be contented’; 
*dera-/*dra- ‘to run’ (Gk. é6pav); *kera-/*kra- ‘to mix’; *pera-/*pra- ‘to sell’; 
*mera- ‘to grow rigid’ (Skt. mirchdtz) ; *g’eya-/*g”yé- ‘to live’. 

It is true that there are some dissyllabic roots in which a (the old laryngeal) 
was preceded by a stop or by s; but since these, as far as I can see, have no trace 
of a long vowel in the second syllable, they merely confirm the theory of meta- 
thesis. Metathesis here would be far more exceptional, and hence no vowel 
could be expected in the second syllable—except, of course, the a which has led 
to their inclusion among the dissyllabic roots. Such are *plet(h)a- ‘to be wide’ 
(Sk. prdt-ah) ; *rewda- ‘to weep’; *ment(h)a- ‘to stir up, to whirl round’ ; *grent(h)a- 
‘to tie’ (Sk. grathndiz); *eysa- ‘to send’ (Sk. zsndti). One root only, as far as I 
know, traditionally included in this group, has the long vowel, namely *peta-/ 
*nta-/*pté-; but here certainly we are dealing with an old monosyllabic root to 
which more than one suffix was added. As pointed out in §10 (1) (b), the root 
is frequently monosyllabic in Indo-European, and the vowels of the second syl- 
lable—4, @/6, i—indicate a variety of elements. Further, it is worth observing 
that the final ¢ has not the aspiration found in the other examples given above. 
This agrees with the supposition that the aspiration of unvoiced stops had its 
origin in a foliowing laryngeal. Its absence in *pet-, a root which for other 
reasons cannot have been originally dissyllabic, is an interesting confirmation 
of that theory. 

I now give one root with its vowel alternations according tomy interpretation. 
Root *gena-/*gné- (< *§neE-): regular full grade *gen(a)-” in Gk. yév-os, Lat. 

34 With a or é depending on the laryngeal present in the root. 

359 only before consonants. 
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gen-us, Skt. jdn-ah, Lat. geni-tor, Gk. yevé-rwp; with metathesis *gné- in Gk. 
yvn-ovos; regular o-grade *fon(a)- in Gk. yév-os, Skt. jdn-ah (masc.) ‘race’; 
with metathesis *gné- in Gk. yvw-rds ‘brother’, Gth. kno-bs ‘race’; zero grade 
*9ii- (< *§na-), or before a vowel *§n-, in Skt. ja-tdh, Lat. (g)nd-tus, Gk. yi- 
yv-ouat, Lat. gi-gn-d. 

13. Before concluding this article, it may be useful to recall certain facts which 
indicate, I believe, that the theory of metathesis provides the most natural 
explanation of the so-called dissyllabic roots. 

(a) This hypothesis accounts perfectly for the rule that dissyllabic roots 
never have a full vowel in both syllables: if the first contains a full vowel e or 
o, the second is in the zero grade; if the second has a full vowel, the first has none.* 
As we saw, there is in the behavior of the normal dissyllabic stems nothing that 
would lead us to expect such an elimination of both vowels. It would, indeed, 
constitute a curious anomaly within IE phonetics. On the other hand, if the 
double form of these roots is the result of metathesis, then there never can be 
two full vowels in the root simply because there is only one vowel involved: 
a vowel that occurs now before, now after the medial sonant. 

(b) It becomes clear why so often the second syllable, even in roots which are 
very well represented throughout the Indo-European area, has no trace of any 
vowel beyond a. Metathesis is a more or less sporadic and unpredictable 
phenomenon. It is only natural to suppose that although it occurred in many 
roots of this kind, chiefly when the sonant was r, many other roots were stable 
and never underwent metathesis. The consistent absence of a vowel when the 
medial consonant is a stop or s is a further confirmation of the hypothesis. On 
the other hand, some of these roots have the vowel mainly or exclusively in the 
second syllable. These were probably of the type *tré- (< *treg-), with an initial 
cluster. This is certainly the case in roots like *g’rd- ‘to smell’ (Skt. 7#-ghra-ti 
and ghrd-ti), *trd- ‘to protect, to rescue’ (Skt. érd-ti, trd-yate). I would even 
suggest that such is the form of the IE root for ‘to know’, i.e. *gné- in contrast 
with gena- ‘to be born’. Some cases of metathesis no doubt did occur, which 
would account for the occasional confusion. Perhaps the same may be said of 
the root *plé- ‘full’, originally distinct from *pela- ‘much, abundant’, or possibly 
a variant of the latter. It is certain that *pela- most commonly has the mean- 
ing ‘much’ (Gk. zondis, etc.), while *plé- usually means ‘full’ or the like (Gk. 
miu-rdn-ut, Lat. plé-nus, etc.). 

(ec) Our theory accounts for the difficulty of finding any rules for the appear- 
ance of a full vowel in the second syllable within the alternation scheme: this 
vowel was no part at all of the Indo-European ablaut system, but occurred 
more or less sporadically and often tended to spread over a great number of 
forms in the same root. In other words, it was not the characteristic of a 
definite morphologic environment, as should be expected if it were an essential 
part of the root and of the ablaut system. The starting-point of the change 
must have been the full-vowel forms, the only ones in which a metathesis was 
possible—e.g. the athematic aorist, the athematic present in the strong form 
(*terg- ~ *treg- > *tré-), the perfect in this form (*torg- ~ *trog- > *tré-), or 


36 See Meillet, Introduction 161. 
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certain types of nouns and adjectives; hence the full vowel of the second syllable 
is frequently found where a full vowel is normal, but the attempt to distinguish 
morphologically the occurrence of a full vowel in the first or in the second syl- 
lable is fruitless. This is what the metathesis theory would lead us to expect. 

(d) Finally, our theory explains the remarkable circumstance that these roots 
have always a sonant—and chiefly r—in the middle (except where no full vowel 
occurs in the second syllable). This is perfectly understandable if one starts 
from monosyllabic roots. Here we frequently find consonant clusters, one of 
the consonants being a sonant, (e.g. *treg- and *terg-, *pleg- and *pelg-, *kret- 
and *kert-, etc.); stop clusters would naturally be rarer. If these roots had really 
contained two syllables, forms like *tepek- and *keteg- should be as common as 
the other type. 


CoNCLUSION 


14. It follows from what has been said that Indo-European roots were mono- 
syllabic, being composed of two or three (or even four) consonants” with a full 
vowel e (?), which could change in quantity (from zero to lengthened grade) 
and in quality (e or 0) according to its surroundings. In consequence of some 
phonetic developments within Proto-Indo-European (or perhaps even in pre- 
Indo-European times) three sub-types resulted, as follows: 

(1) Biconsonantal (sometimes triconsonantal) roots in which the vowel was 
not disturbed by any special phonetic surroundings, e.g. *leg-, *bher-, *steg-, 
*wert-. 

(2) Biconsonantal or triconsonantal roots in which the vowel was followed by 
a laryngeal. The laryngeal coalesced with it, resulting in a long vowel (usually 
é, but @ if the laryngeal is of a certain kind), e.g. *dhé- (< *dheH-) and *st(h)d- 
(< *steA-). As observed above, I am inclined to consider a form with 6 as 
the generalized o grade of original roots in é or d. 

(3) Triconsonantal roots, or even roots with four consonants, having a sonant 
—most frequently r—between the initial and the final consonant. Here the 
position of the vowel was often unstable. Two cases could occur according to 
the nature of the final consonant: 

(a) If the final consonant was a stop or s, the root often but not always ap- 
peared in variant forms of the type of *terp-/*trep- (with normal e vocalism). 

(b) If the final consonant was an original laryngeal (> IE a), the vowel 
coalesced with the laryngeal when it stood after the medial sonant, producing 
a long vowel. Two subtypes are to be distinguished: *tera-/*trd- (the latter 
from *iraA- < *treA-) and *tera-/*tré- (the latter from *treE-). 

The traditional form in which the so-called dissyllabic roots are generally 
cited in Indo-European comparative grammars (e.g. *terep-, *terd- and *teré-) 
is artificial and should be abandoned. I recommend instead the forms proposed 
above: alternative root-forms to be cited when there is metathesis; otherwise 
only one, the actually existing form (e.g. *tera-, *tré-, *terp-, *trep-). 


37 Including here the sonants. 
38 Meillet already avoids the forms with two full vowels, using simply the double forms 
proposed in this article (op.cit. 162 ff.). 
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In discussing another problem, Monro 141-2 warns us against allowing our- 
selves to be led ‘into the fallacy of thinking that relations which are distinct to 
us, because expressed by different language, were distinctly conceived by those 
who expressed them all in the same way;—the fallacy, in short, of supposing 
the distinctions of thought to be prior to the language which embodies them.’ 
The warning seems to me of special value in dealing with my present problem. 

The usual approach! has been to assume as a matter of course that meanings 
expressed differently in English (him : himself), Latin (eum : sé), and later Greek 
(abréy : éavrov) were distinctly conceived by the poets of the Iliad, and must 
have produced in its language a similar manipulation of the pronouns. The 
assumption seems all the more natural because we can reconstruct for Indo- 
European a ‘reflexive pronoun” *sewe, *s-we, *s-bhi, a continuant of which is 
found in the Iliad in éfé, re, gt. Nevertheless, the assumption is not justified. 
Apart from the fact that it is methodologically bad, it overlooks the possibility 
that this pronoun may have changed in meaning—ceasing entirely, or in part, 
to be ‘reflexive’; while the later expression of such relationship (airéy : éavrév) 
is just beginning to emerge. The Iliad would then record a transitional stage in 
the development of the language. 

The first question to be asked is, To what extent can there be found in the 
Iliad constructions—definable in terms of language—to which the label ‘re- 
flexive’ may conveniently be applied? Such would be (1) constructions con- 
taining an oblique case of a personal pronoun identical in meaning with the sub- 
ject of the verb (not necessarily finite) of the clause or phrase in which the 
pronoun stands; and (2) constructions in which the pronoun stands in connection 
with an infinitive or a participle and is identical in meaning with the subject 
of the verb on which this form depends. (I hold the second of these types apart 
because it is customary to do so; but the distinction will prove of no value for 
the Iliad.) 

For the pronouns of the first and second person the examples are as follows: 

la. The pronoun is governed by the verb: 


© 529 GAN’ Frou emi vuxri duvddEouey jyutas adrobs 
K 378 fwypeir’, abrap éyav éue Aboouat 
2773 7& cé Papa kralw kal éu’ &upopov 


1Cf. J. La Roche, Hom. Unt. 1.128-45, 276-81 (Leipzig, 1869); A. Dyroff, Gesch. des 
pronomen reflexivum I (Beitrage z. hist. syntax d. gr. spr. 3.3, ed. M. Schanz; Wirzburg, 
1892) ; K. Brugmann, Ein problem d. hom. textkritik u. d. vgl. sprachwissenschaft (Leipzig, 
1876). The last is discussed by Leaf, Appendix A, Iliad 1.559-65. 

2 When we speak of English or Latin reflexive pronouns we know what we mean to the 
extent that we can describe the uses of himself or of sé, etc. The extent to which this can 
be done for an Indo-European reflexive pronoun is much smaller. 
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1b. The pronoun is governed by a preposition: 


A271 kai paxounry Kar’ eu’ abrov eyo 

© 289 mpwrw ror per’ Eve rpecBnuov ev xepl Onow 

H 194 rodp’ iyels ebxeobe Avi Kpoviwm a&vaxre 
[ovyj é’ dpeiwy 


2a. The pronoun is construed with a verb: 


col 5’ éyw évOade nul dovoy kal xfjpa péAaway 
e éuebev revéecPar, Eud 5’ bd Sovpi dapyévra 
E 654 edxos euol dwoew, puxny 6’ “Arde xAvTOTMAW 
[Cf. A 443-5.] 
I 315 obr éuey’ ’Arpeliny ’Ayapueuvova mewéuer olw 
ovr’ G&ddovs Aavdous 
W 579 kai p’ ob Twa oyu 
&Aov éximAntev Aavady 


2b. The pronoun is in a prepositional phrase: 
ode ao” eywrye 
A174 NXlocopar etver’ Eveto pevew 


ovdé Ti oe Tpweoow diowar &AKxap éEvecOar 
éNOovr7’ éx Avkins, 05’ ef wara Kxaprepds éoci, 
E 646 4GAX’ bn’ éuol dundevra mvdds ’Aléao repjoew 
653 quoted under 2a 


2c. The pronoun is a possessive genitive: 

Q 434 ds pe KéXear céo Spa mapeé ’AxidHja SéxeoOar 
2d. The pronoun stands after a comparative: 

H 111 pnd’ Bed’ & Epidos ced dpeivorn dwri waxeoOar 
2e. The pronoun is the subject of an infinitive: 


N 269 ode yap ob6’ éué nut AcAacpEvoy Eupevar GAKjs 

T 361 of pw’ Ere dnl peOnoeuer ob8’ HBaroy 

H [198] érrel 085’ Ene vida y’ obTws 
éXrropar €v Ladapin yevéeoOar re rpadéuev re] 


The examples of these constructions must seem far from frequent, even 
when we remember—as we should—that they cannot occur outside of speeches. 
No difference is observable between the pronouns of these constructions and those 
used in other constructions. The examples of the addition of airév (A 270) 
and of airots (8 529) do not contradict this statement. The addition is made 
in only one-seventh of the examples, and there are many more examples in 
non-reflexive constructions: éuoi at7é N 73, II 12; éuol abr@ 2732; wo abr# X 451; 
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abrq@ you. E 459; uw’ abrov K 242, and others to be listed under airés. Here its 
meaning must be the same as there—calling for concentration of attention upon 
the word to which it is attached: ‘that and no other’ (Monro 218). Thus in 
© 529, duvdAdioper aueas adrovs is not comparable with English ‘we will guard our- 
selves’. Hector has given orders to alert the boys, old men, and women for 
the guarding of the city in the absence of the soldiery. He now says what the 
soldiery is to do: ‘guard the camp, not the city’. Monro (ap. Leaf) well trans- 
lates by ‘our position’. Similarly in A 271 Nestor is simply insisting that he 
made the campaign under his command, not under anybody else’s. 

Whatever was the inflection of *sewe in Indo-European, it has in Greek been 
assimilated to that of the pronouns of the first and second persons. Syntac- 
tically also it has joined with them, and is in the Iliad by far the most frequent 
anaphoric pronoun of the third person. As such it has competitors, to be sure; 
but this will concern us later. The immediate problem is to see how it behaves 
in reflexive constructions. The examples are arranged as before. 


la. The pronoun is governed by a verb: 


T 384 eipnOn 5’ 20 abrod & evrecr Sios ’AxtdAdebs 
K 307 és ris xe rhain—ol 7’ aitd xiddos &porro— 

vnav akutopwv oxeddv EOéuev 

v0’ ap’ ’AxidAdebs 

VW 126 dpadccaro Ilarpoxdw peya jpiov dé of aira 
? i é¢ 5’ abrov érorpiver paxéoacbar 
= 162 édGetv eis “ldnv eb evrivacay é airnv 
P 551 ds } roppupén vedédAn wuxacaca é abrny 

dicer’ ’Axardv vos 
M 155 Baddov dyvvdpevan chewy 7’ abtav Kal kr\vcrawy 


M 48 of d€ Te rupynddv odéas airo’s aprivartes 
avrio. toravrat [Cf. M 86, N 152.] 


1b. The pronoun stands in a prepositional phrase: 


E 343 4 dé weya iaxovea ard go KaBBarer viov 
N 163 domida ravpeinv cx’ ard & 
T 261 ImIn\eléns 5é caxos pév ard 20 xepi raxein 
éoxXeETo 
Z 62 638 dd Bev dcato xepi | ipa’ “Adpnorov 
K 465 xai ard ev invoo’ deipas | Ofer ava pvpixny 
M 205 68 dd ev Fre xapave 
T 278 xai ard Me dorid’ avioxe 
tov 5’ ws ovv evonoe Avxdovos dyads vids 
E 96 Obvovr’ ay’ rediov rpd Bev kdovéovta darayyas 
. kal 7d ye xerpi AaBaw edpd kpelwv ’Ayapeuvwv 
A 239 Ak’ émi ol, peuads ds re Ais 
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T 418 mport ol 5’ é\aB’ evrepa xepoi 
© 507 rv de rpori of | etre rarhp Kpovidns 
W 203 Kadeov TE uw els € ExacTos 
A 497 dyudi 2 rarrqvas [Cf. O 574.] 

veov 5’ écayelpero Aupdv 
O 241 aydi é yryvmoxwv érapous 

ol é weyay wep édvra Kal idOiuov xal ayavoy 

A 535 doav ard odelww [Cf. E 626, N 148, 688.] 


K 208 doca te pntiwor pera odiow [Cf. K 311.] 
A 413 a cav &’ & péooow, pera odior ria TievTes 
M 148 doxpuw 7’ diccovre repli odiow &yvutov bAnv 

X 474 al é pera cdiow elxov arvfouevny dronéobar 


WV 698 «ad 5’ GdAXa dpovéovra pera chlow eloav a&yovres 
703 rév 6é duwiexaBorov evi odior Tiov ’Axavoi 


B 366 Kata odéas yap waxéovrar 
lc. The pronoun is a possessive genitive: 


&s éparo xAalovo’, émi 5é orevaxovto yuvaixes, 
T 302 [drpoxdov rpddacw, odéiwy 5’ abrav xnée’ éxdorn 


1d.4{The pronoun stands after a comparative: 


A400 4Add ror vidv | yelvaro elo xépna waxn 
B 239 as xal viv ’Axidjja, go yey’ dpeivova Para 
ntlunoev 
1d’. With an adjective of likeness: 
E800 4 ddiyor of mwatéa éoxdra yelvaro Tudebs 


2a. The pronoun is dependent on the verb: 


N 495 ws t5€ AaGy vos émiordpevov éot airg 
H yap éue\dev 
II 47 of abrG Odvarév re xaxdv kal xfjpa ALTécOaL 


2b. The pronoun stands in a prepositional phrase: 


GAAG pw "Arpeidns Sovpixrertds Mevédaos 
E 56 xpdcde ev detryovra peradpevov obrace Sovpt [Cf. E 80, T 402.] 
© 327 ri A’ emt of ueuadra Bader AiOw dxpievre [Cf. X 326.] 

ev’ Alvéas ’Adapja Kadnroplinv éropotcas 
N 542 dauudv ri’ éwi of rerpappévor d&& Sovpi 


2d’. After an adjective of likeness: 
1306 éxel of rwvd now dpoior | of Euevar Aavadv 
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2e. The pronoun is the subject of an infinitive: 


2134 oxitecOar coi dnor Oeots, é¢ 5’ Hoxa wrayTwv 
davatwv Kexor\do0ar 


The examples are much more frequent than those of the first and second 
persons combined. That is, perhaps, not significant, since they can occur both 
in speeches and in narrative. But if one will notice the thirteen examples 
under la, 1c, 2a (2c does not occur), he must be struck by the fact that all show 
a combination of the pronoun with a form of airés. In all of them, too, aizod 
or the like follows the pronoun immediately—except for the interposition of 
r(e) in K 307, M 155, and of 5(€) in T 302, 171. Moreover, this combination is 
very rarely found outside of reflexive constructions. The only examples are 
the following: 


O 226 4dda 765’ quer euol word Képdvoy 75€ of aitG 
éx\eTo 

2292 alre 5’ olwviv, édv &yyedov, ds 7é of abrG 
dirraros olwvay 


These seem comparable to the other passages in which airés emphasizes a per- 
sonal pronoun, and show that in the third person such constructions had not 
been driven out entirely by the reflexive phrase. 

Nor had the use of the new reflexive phrase become obligatory whenever a 
reflexive situation existed. That is the interpretation I should place on the 
five examples listed under 1d, 1d’, 2d’, and 2e (there is no le or 2d), which are 
exactly parallel to the uses of céo (2d) and éué, we (2e). It may be noted also that 
constructions with adjectives (d and d’) furnish four of the five examples. 

The only example that can be considered as coming from the earliest stratum 
is 1147. Leaf says of II 46-7: ‘This couplet, which is quite unnecessary, seems to 
be a later addition.’ His claim (based on Platt, Jour. Phil. 21.41) that only a fut. 
inf. can follow yé\d\w is not allowed by Bechtel (ap. Robert), citing 2 98, and 
consequently including the couplet in the Ur-Ilias. Nor can the lack of another 
example of \ctéo@ac (but with Monro I should read dtoluny in ~ 406) weigh 
heavily. As long as the \- ‘makes position’, many of the forms would be un- 
usable, and others (*Acréuevos) are very inconvenient. But that the couplet 
contains the only two examples in the Iliad where forms of the root d:7- fail to 
‘make position’ seems decisive. That can be paralleled only from the Odyssey, 
while there are many examples to the contrary in both poems (collected by La 
Roche, Hom. Unt. 1.51-2). We have then no attestation of é avzod etc. in 
Old Epic. It is attested in some of the earliest of the later strata (Aeneas 
episode, Teichomachia, expansions in N) and so is of no service in an attempt to 
sort them. 

Tn the 33 examples (1b, 2b) of prepositional phrases it is to be noted that the 
construction is always of a preposition followed immediately by the pronoun: 
ard & etc. Outside of the reflexive constructions this is found only rarely; 
© 174 dr’ émi of peuaws seems to be the only example. Elsewhere: éOev etvexa 
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T 127, K 27; of au(a) N 491, of—dua A 251, M 371; wrap d¢ of T 262, A 312, E 367, 
365, 709, Z 48, & 547; of civ K 19; audi d€ of M 396, N 181, 544, & 592, 02452; ev 
dé oi A 29, 34, T 16, © 571; év yap of & 586; wera 5€ ogror(v) B 93, A2; rapa 5 oduicr 
© 554; epi 5€ odior D 66; Taxa bé cdiowy Gyxu yéevovto V 447; mapa dé odu(v) E 195, 
190, K 473; év 5€ oguv K 435; wera 5€ odi(v) A 709, 0 8, 2 234, Y 14; of’ bxd J 375. 

This difference stems from a difference in sentence intonation. In its ana- 
phoric use, the pronoun, like other lightly stressed words, gravitates toward the 
second place in the sentence. The result is to draw the prepositional phrase 
towards the head of the construction, where a connective (dé, yap) with a prior 
claim to second place may split it; or the phrase may be reversed (of dua, of cbr) 
to secure an early position for the pronoun. In the use of the pronoun as a 
reflexive, no such factor is seen at work. 

The reflexive prepositional phrases have no competitors. There are other 
pronouns of the third person, to be sure, and with them prepositional phrases 
are formed. But piv is so used only in dydi 5 wv T 231, A 90, 201, Z 117 (?), 
O 153, II 414, 580, X 473, 2 588; aud’ dpa uw Z 238; ww audi Il 290, 2 37 (?). 
The use of ai7od etc. with prepositions is very conspicuous among the substanti- 
val uses of that pronoun. About 125 examples will be listed under airés (4.214). 
Not one of these, nor one example of uv, occurs in a reflexive construction. 
Monro 219 hesitatingly suggested an interpretation of fT 55 that would contra- 
vene this, but Leaf has properly rejected the interpretation. Some might cite 
also, 


oi yap of eloavro buaxpiddv elvar d&proror 
M 104 rap GAdwr pera y’ adbrov: 6 5’ experey ba ravTwv 


But that would involve widening the definition of reflexive constructions to 
include ‘logical subjects’; and that means no more than a claim—unimportant 
if true—to be able to express the same meaning in a reflexive construction. 

The reflexive. propositional phrases are found in the earliest strata (A 535, Z 62, 
A 239, 413, N 163) as wellas later. It may be noted also that there is no addition 
of aizod etc. to them. 

Ordinarily a wider definition of reflexive constructions is given: it is broadened 
to include as ‘indirectly reflexive’ all those constructions in which the pronoun 
stands in a finite subordinate clause and has for its antecedent the subject of the 
principal clause. The attempt breaks down in two ways. 

Forms of é are found in such clauses both with and without the antecedent 
specified. Among the examples of the latter are these: 


kal yap pa Kdurawrynotpns mpoBeBovrda.. 
A114 xovpidins addxov eel ob ey ear xeEpelwy 

fH yap dlowac Gvipa xodwotuer, bs peya mwavTwr 
A 79 ‘Apyeiwy xparée., kai of reiPovra. ’Axavol 


3 Quite probably the line is not original. It recalls B [674], on which cf. External Evi- 
dence 75. 
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ovvexa ToAN@Y 


Aad éoor Gvak kai tor Zeds ey yvadiéev 
I 99 oxijrrpdv 7’ 75€ Oéuotas, tva cpior Bovdevzcba 


Nor is é the only pronoun used under these conditions. The competition is 
limited. As pointed out by Dyroff (28), the forms of airés are too long to be 


used conveniently in 


dactylic verse as anaphoric pronouns. The only other 


competitor is uiv, and this can compete only in the accusative singular. But 
there the scales hang even: ‘Die Verwendung von é und wiv ist je durch das 
metrische Bediirfnis bestimmt. Mi» steht bei indirekter Reflexion wie é, é steht 
anaphorisch wie piv’ (Dyroff 38-9). 

An attempt to restrict the ‘indirect reflexion’ to some one type of subordinate 
clause will fail similarly. La Roche (145) believed that with an optative verb 
the pronoun was necessarily reflexive. He cites (144), 


N 807 


T 385 


T 464 


X 196 


wavTyn 5° audi parayyas éreipGro mpoTodifwr, 
el mws of eléevav bracridia mpoB.Barre. 
meipnon 5’ go abrod év evreot Stos *AxiddAebs 
el of éhappdocere 

6 pev dayrilos HAve yobvwr 
el mws eb mepidoiro AaBav kal Swov adein 
dccak. 5’ dpunocee tuA\Gwy Aapdaridwy 
avriov aigeoBar évdunrous bro wipyous 
ef mws of xabirepfev adadxorey Bedeecow 


From Dyroff (25) one can add A 344, E 24, 298, Z 177, A [705], M 334, 458, 
> 376, fT 62. But yiv is so used: 


A 610 


E 845 


T 148 


év0a mapos xouad’ dre ww yAuKis bavos ixavor 
airap ’A@nvyn 
ddv’ “Acdos xuvéenv un pv tdor 6Bpipos “Apns 
édpa 7d Kiros brexrpogvyav adéatTo 
Ommore uy cEevaLTo 


and there is at least one example in which of is not so used: 


K 19 


To sum up: 


Néorop’ ért rpa&rov NnAnuov éAOeuer avdpav, 
ef Twa of oly pnTWw daybpova TexTHVaLTO 


I. Reflexive constructions (as defined above) are very rare.‘ 
II. There is no difference observable in the selection of the pronoun between 


reflexive and other constructions, except that— 


4 This is due partly to the competition offered by the middle voice (ef. Brugmann 104; 
Wackernagel, Syntax 2.90), partly to the psychological beliefs then current. In Homeric 
Greek one does not speak to himself, he speaks to his @vués; one does not bid himself act, his 
Ouyss bids him. Cf. Dyroff 40 n. 2, where other literature is cited. 
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(a) An old type (a6 é) of prepositional phrase is used in reflexive construc- 
tions, and (bar ® 174) nowhere else; while all competing phrases (a2’ ad’tod, of 
obv, etc.) are excluded from the reflexive constructions. 

(b) In later strata, phrases (type é aizod) with distinctly reflexive meaning 
appear, but have not yet become obligatory. 

To go beyond this—to pick out the passages in which one would translate by sé 
or by himself, and oppose them to those in which one would use ewm or him—is 
simply to fall into the fallacy against which Monro warned. It is quite on a par 
with an effort to sort Homeric forms into will-futures and shall-futures. That 
could be done, but (as far as I remember) has never been attempted. Anyone 
who tried it could present his results very clearly by printing (say) the will- 
futures in red or in boldface type; or he might keep accent marks on the will- 
futures and leave the shall-futures unaccented. That would be the sort of thing 
that the Alexandrians seem to have done with the reflexive pronoun. 

This is not the place to go into the question of the value of the current system 
of accenting Homer. The history of its discussion is given by Laum, Uber unsere 
Homerbetonung 3-6 (Verz. d. Vorlesungen a. d. staatl. Akad. zu Braunsberg, 
1926). I would further call attention to two facts. Wackernagel recognizes 
the Alexandrian ‘Verwendung des Akzents zu exegetischen Zwecken’> He 
also makes (35) an important restriction of his view: ‘Wer den traditionellen 
Text sonst anerkennt, darf ruhig auch die Akzente anerkennen; nur wer hinter 
jenen zuriickgeht, darf auch die tiberlieferten Akzente antasten.’ The last 
clause narrows the gulf between him and Brugmann, whose position® he was 
attacking: ‘Nur die Riicksicht auf die Unterstiitzung, die die Schreibung der 
Akzente dem Verstindnis so hiufig gewihrt, kann es rechtfertigen, dass man 
Texte wie die homerischen Gedichte nicht ohne Tonzeichen lasst.’ 

After Laum’s book, Das alexandrinische Akzentuationssystem (Paderborn, 
1928), I incline very strongly to a belief that Brugmann had no sufficient reason 
to back down. Laum/’s section on the pronouns is especially convincing, and I 
agree fully with his statement (269): ‘Da naimlich die homerischen Pronominal- 
formen (EO, E@EN, OI, E) in der attisch-hellenistischen Sprache nicht mehr die 
gebrauchlichen waren, so richteten die Grammatiker die Betonung danach, ob 
sie an der betr. Stelle statt des homerischen Pronomens die ihnen gelaufigen 
Formen avzov, av7wi, avtov oder eavtov, eavtwt, eavtov einsetzen konnten.” 

The possessive adjective that continues IE *sewos, *swos shows, in marked 
contrast to the substantive pronoun, little change of meaning. The examples 
occur by far most frequently in reflexive constructions: és 46 times, és 108 times. 
The suppletive forms for the plural (adds 9 times, od¢érepos 5 times) are always in 
such constructions. Outside of them are only ten examples of é6s, és. 


5 Beitr. z. Lehre v. gr. Akzent 36-7. The examples that he gives are the following: 
hoéooal re (NOt Aoécoarre) 7 320; yevéoOai re rpadiuev re (not rerpadéuev) H 199; ‘H¢aicro. wdp’ 
oloéuev (not rapowéuev) = 191, with Herodian’s remark érc &é xai év &dAXors dvayvapacry 6 dvip 
(Aristarchus) rovodros, rpoeimouev H5n; and doubtingly no anastrophe of éva (because = 
dvéorn&, or voc. of &vat), nor dia (= Ala). 

6 Griech. Gram.? 87 (1890), not repeated in later editions. 

7 For economy I have modified his Greek typography. 
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The change was probably due to the analogy of the possessives of the first and 
second persons, which were not similarly restricted. On the pattern seen in 
P0ice ce 7d adv pevos (Z 407) is formed II 753 é9 7é wv Gdecev Gdxy. The possi- 
bility of using *éuyy és rarpida yatay and ony és rarpiéa yaiay in both reflexive 
and non-reflexive constructions could lead to a similar freedom for #v és rarpiéda 
yaiav. The phrase is found only once (0 505) and there in a reflexive construc- 
tion; but é9 év warpid: vain is non-reflexive in I 244, X 404. Much the same 
must be true for @ évi olxw reflexive in H 127 but non-reflexive in Z 500. 

It is surprising that such extension of the use did not make more headway. 
The author of 2 seems to have liked it especially, as he has three examples (36, 
211, 292). Another (K 256) is in the Doloneia. The other two are = 164 and 
f 235. Apollonius Dyskolos tells us that failure to recognize this usage has led 
some to replace é6v by raxtv in 2 292. Similarly in T 244 the é7 attested by 
Zenodotus was driven out by ¢iAy. There another factor was involved. 

The Indo-European reflexive was ‘free’—that is, it was used indifferently for 
any person or number. Such a use of the substantive pronoun has left no trace 
in the Iliad,* nor for that matter in the Odyssey. That is natural enough; for 
(apart from the exceptions noted above) the poets use éo etc. whether the con- 
struction is reflexive or non-reflexive. In this respect, however, the possessive 
adjective had remained almost entirely unchanged, and it may consequently be 
expected to have preserved the freedom of its Indo-European progenitor also. 

The strongest evidence to show that this actually happened is to be found in 
the indirect tradition. The imitative poets, Apollonius Rhodius and Calli- 
machus especially, have numerous examples? of the usage and even extend it to 
the substantive pronoun. Then—either (1) that is what stood in the epic texts 
they used, or (2) they invented something that just happened to coincide with 
Indo-European usage. The latter would be a miracle. 

From the Alexandrian vulgate, as it is reconstructed in our editions, the free 
use has been eliminated almost entirely. The only example that has survived is 


GAN’ Eue Ouuds avijxe wodvTANUwWY TodEuife 
H 153 Oapca & 


‘in my own hardihood’. Here the possibility of misinterpreting (cf. Leaf’s note) 
has saved the original form of the text. But if one seeks to go behind the vul- 
gate, and to restore the text that circulated in Athens in the period of her great- 
ness, the question is not whether, but how often the ‘free’ use of és is to be 
restored. 

Incontrovertibly, I should say, whenever one of the Alexandrians shows that 
such a text had reached him. Consequently we must read, 


A393 adda ob, ei divacai ye, wepicxeo madds éoto 
with Zenodotus, not zavdds éfos with Aristarchus and Q. Similarly: vids éoto in 


8 The disputed examples in B 196, K 398 are interpolated. 
® Collected by Brugmann. 
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0138, 2 422 (assuming that the gap in the A-scholia has here deprived us of 
Zenodotus’ testimony), 550, and dvdpds éoto in T 342. Zenodotus also gives us 


T 244 & Aaxedaipove aifi, éf ev rarpiéu yaln 


A142 viv per 5% od marpds deta relcere AOBn”™ 


249 #én yap we kal GAdor’ ef ewlvvocas eperua” 
> 231 olow él Bedéeoor xal éyxeow™ 


We must also read, 


02292 aire 6’ olwvdv, édv Gyyedov, bs TE Of alta 
310 méupov 5’ olwvdv, ébv &yyedov, bs TE Gol aitd 


Of the first of these passages Apollonius Dyskolos says that some change éoy to 
taxvv (so Ar. Q), and éov is read by 2p. P Brit. Mus. 114, and reported as a 
variant (é¢v &\Aw) by A. Clearly this must apply also to 310, though the only 
testimony there is the év &\Aw of A. 

Also read, 


Q 503-4 abrév 7’ edenoor | uvnoduevos ob warpds 


Ar. Q have ood; but there is no tradition, since at an earlier time 2 and 22 are 
not distinguishable. For the same reason read in 2 486 uvfca rarpds oto. The 
discovery of 3a. P Gerhard has confirmed Brugmann and Leaf in reading, 


@®412 otrw xe Fs puntpds épwias éearorivors 


where Ar. Q have ris; cf. Wecklein, Rh. Mus. 74.21 (1925); Pasquali, Istoria 
della tradizione 242-3. In A 76 d&\da éxndor | ofouy évi peyaporor xabjaro, the bulk 
of Q reads odotor, but the minority (including again an éy &\\w variant of A) 
is strong enough to guarantee the correctness of its reading. 

Close to these come passages parallel to those that are attested. Phrases of 
the adds éoto type are allowed to stand whenever the possessive means ‘his’, 
but are altered to wavéds éjos whenever the meaning is ‘thy’. Similarly, for ‘his 
father’ etc. we have always the od rarpés type; but ‘thy father’ becomes 7od 
mwarpos, ‘thy mother’ 77s unrpds. Most probably we should read in the only 
other examples not the article but the possessive, even though it has no attesta- 
tion: 

T 322 ob8’ ef xev ob rarpds dropOiyévoro muboiunr 
331 ds dy pou dv ratda Bo7 evi vni pedraivn 
Lkvpibev eEayayors 

10 The construction is not reflexive, and that is true also of some other passages to be 
mentioned. But when the adjective = éués or ods is precisely the time when its non-reflexive 
use is (cf. above) easiest. 

11 Ar. Q rod: revés ogod. Wackernagel, SUH 150, prefers the latter. 

12 Ar. Q &do Te} éxivbccer éheruh; for the psilosis cf. Class. Phil. 41.232-3 (1946), and esp. 
the postscript to follow in 1947. 

18 Ar. Q audi odota’ bxéeco’. 

14 There is a gap in the A-scholia from T 126 to T 326, and this may well be the reason 
that the reading adopted is unattested. 
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Emendation is unavoidable in I 414: 
ei 6€ xev otxad’ txwuar pidrnv és warpida yatav 


To read énv is simplest (cf. on I 244) and best. 
Next are examples of the ¢pecl fijio.v type. Their case rests primarily on an 
example from the Odyssey: 


vy 320 GAN’ ailel dpeciv how éxwv dedarypevov Hrop 
Mrwunv 


Here the possessive adjective must mean ‘my’, and so attests!® the ‘free’ use of 
és in this phrase. Brugmann argues convincingly: the poets will not say scme- 
times ¢peol fjo.v, sometimes dpeo! ofo.v. They will stick to one phrase or the 
other. This is a consequence of the formulaic character of oral composition. 
On the other hand, modernization to ojo is practically inevitable, since it 
seems to improve the meter. Consequently, though no trace of the earlier 
reading has survived,'* it may confidently be restored. 
One passage remains: 


Z221 kat pw ey xaréderrov lav & dwpac’ éuotow 


This is the only passage in the Iliad"’ in which elision takes place in a dative 
plural of the 3d declension with a short penult. There is also just one in the 
Odyssey, p 103 = 7 596 


Aé~ouar els elvqv, Hf wor orovdecoa TéTvKTAL 
alei daxpvo’ éuotor repupyern 


Again the following word is éuoto.v, and again the oddity can be removed by 
reading ofo.v. Furthermore, in a 402 the manuscripts strongly® favor dapaow 
olowy davaccos, thus pointing with Z 221 to dwpyacuv ofoww as the set phrase. 

Wackernagel, Syntax 2.95, objects to Brugmann’s putting such instances of 
3s and és in the text as doing too much violence to the tradition. The objection 
would be valid for the Alexandrian text of Homer and its tradition; but for a 
pre-Alexandrian text the case seems different: to do anything else would be 
flouting the evidence that has reached us. Wackernagel is himself the man who 
has best shown how the indirect tradition can be used to reach an earlier stage 
of the text than that transmitted to us under the leadership of Aristarchus. 


15 For this problem it matters little whether the lines are interpolated or not. The 
author had the model needed; and whether he lived in the 5th century or a couple of cen- 
turies earlier is not very important. 

16 A variant jo.y appears sporadically in seven out of 31 passages (the Odyssey included), 
but can be no more than a secondary blunder. Chantraine, Gram. Hom. 274, seems to 
overstate the evidence: ‘Partout ot se trouve la formule ¢peci cfo.v, une variante ¢peciv 
pov est attestée dans des manuscrits.’ He cites only the seven known passages. 

17 Cf. La Roche, Hom. Unt. 1.125-6. 

18 The variation in o 89 (parallel to Z 221) is too slight to be regarded as significant. 
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[Two allophones of Germanic k became separate phonemes after the 7-umlaut 
had changed the distribution of palatal vowels in Proto-Old-English. Not the 
phonetic development of palatal [k’], but the distributional change involving 
velar [k] caused the completion of the phonemic split.] 


Changes in the phonemic system of a language, e.g. the development of new 
distinctive units or the coalescence of old ones, are the most important events 
in its history. It is often difficult to interpret the evidence for such phonemic 
changes in the older stages of languages, because it consists exclusively of in- 
dications in orthography and spellings. It is still harder to interpret such evi- 
dence if the phonemic change in question preceded our earliest written sources 
in the language. Fortunately, orthographic evidence and occasional naive 
spellings lend themselves primarily to phonemic, hardly ever to a purely pho- 
netic interpretation,! because they show essential sound-contrasts and distinctions 
but never specific sound-values. We shall deal here with the circumstances 
of the phonemic split of Germanic k, of which we find the results now in such 
Modern English word pairs as chin and kin, chill and kill, batch and back. First, 
we shall take up the evidence for the split in Old English and Middle English. 


1. OLp ENGLisH EVIDENCE FOR THE PHONEMIC SPLIT 


1.1. All words with initial c alliterate with one another in Old English poetry. 
This fact is not conclusive evidence against a phonemic split, because it may have 
been due to a poetic tradition of the kind that is responsible for Modern English 
‘eye-rhymes’.” 

1.2. c is the almost universal spelling for Germanic k in Old English manu- 
scripts. But a second symbol, k, is occasionally used. Such k spellings appear 
e.g. in the Cotton and Hatton manuscripts of the Cura Pastoralis: kynin3, 


1See Lana. 20.84 ff. 

Abbreviations: AB = Anglia Beiblatt; Bilbring = K. D. Bilbring, Altenglisches Ele- 
mentarbuch (Heidelberg, 1902); Biilbring II = K. D. Bilbring, Was lasst sich aus dem 
gebrauch der buchstaben & und c im Matthaius-Evangelium des Rushworth-Manuscripts 
folgern?, Anglia Beiblatt 9.289-300 (1899); Dieter = F. Dieter, Laut- und Formenlehre 
der altgermanischen Dialekte (Leipzig, 1898); Jordan = Richard Jordan, Handbuch der 
mittelenglischen Grammatik? (Heidelberg, 1934); Kluge = F. Kluge, Geschichte der 
englischen Sprache, Paul’s Grundriss? 1.926-1151 (Strassburg, 1900 sqq.); Ley = Hermann 
Ley, Der Lautwert des altenglischen c (Diss. Marburg 1914) ; Luick = K. Luick, Historische 
Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1914 sqq.); Sievers = E. Sievers, Angelsich- 
sische Grammatik® (1898); Viétor = W. Viétor, Die northumbrischen Runensteine (Mar- 
burg, 1895); Wyld = H. C. Wyld, Contributions to the history of the guttural sounds in 
English, Transactions of the Philological Society 1899.129-260. 

2Cf. G. Hempl in Anglia 22.382; Bilbring, AB 9.102 ff.; Ley 64; A. Pogatscher, Zur 
Lautlehre der griechischen, lateinischen, und romanischen Lehnworter im Altenglischen 185 
f. (Strassburg, 1888). As to the alliteration of 3 see fn. 18, 
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kyban, kynn, kennin3, markien. k spellings occur frequently in the Rushworth 
glosses to the Gospel of St. Matthew: kasere, unklene, Krist, kneu, kempe, ken- 
nisse, kynin3, bokere, zebroken, ek, eknisse, ciken, kzxlic, kezen.* 

1.3. Germanic k is rendered by the so called cén-rune in Old English runic in- 
scriptions: it appears e.g. on the cross of Lancaster in Cupbereh(t), Cynibal(p).4 
The poet Cynewulf writes his name with the cén-rune. The Old English al- 
phabet shows several adjustments to phonemic changes;' thus a second symbol 
for Germanic k, the so called calc-rune, was formed from the cén-rune.6 The 
calc-rune in its simplest form is nothing but a cén-rune symmetrically supple- 
mented. The cross of Bewcastle shows a slightly varying form. The cross of 
Ruthwell has a sign consisting of the 34r-rune with a vertical shaft through it 
for the sound of the calc-rune. The cén-rune appears on the cross of Ruthwell 
in ic, kyniqe, lices, rticnz; probably on the cross of Bewcastle in Alcfribu. The 
calc-rune appears at Ruthwell in Crist, cwomu, at Bewcastle in Cyniburug, 
Cristtus, on the third stone of Thornhill in becwn. The 34r-rune with the shaft, 
which Viétor transliterates by k, appears at Ruthwell in kynigc, ugket; at Bew- 
castle perhaps in kyniq.’ 

1.4. In some Old English manuscripts e or 7 is written after c, mostly before 
velar vowels. We find the spellings ce for c in ciricean, txcean, streccean; ci 
for c in drencium, ecium, birciae, ciae.2 Spellings with this intrusive e are par- 
ticularly common, also initially, after c in the cluster sc: sceacan, sceomu, sceond, 
sceop, sceoh occur beside scacan, scomu, scond, scop, scoh. In late West Saxon, 
spellings like scewcca, sceocca are found beside scucca; sceufan, sceofan beside 
scufan; sceap beside scxp.° 


1.5. cea- and cie-spellings in West Saxon have been interpreted to indicate a 
special change of the palatal vowels 2, e after the palatal c sound: ceaf (*x2 > 
ea) ‘chaff’, sceap (*% > éa) ‘sheep’, scield (*e > te) ‘shield’. Some scholars— 
e.g. ten Brink,!® Kluge," Dieter,’ V. Rehm, and E. Prokosch"*—assumed this 
apparent ‘diphthongization’ to be merely orthographic, only an expression of the 


3’ Cf. Wyld 138-41; Kluge 990 (§65b) ; Biilbring IT. 

4 Viétor §33, Anm. 1; also §73, where he states that the cén-rune ‘offenbar den gutturalen 
Laut mitbezeichnet’; Biilbring, AB 9.77 f. 

5 Out of the original a-rune were created signs for /#/ (the esk-rune), for /a/ (the ac- 
rune), and for /o/ (the és-rune). This happened after the allophones of original /a/ had 
developed into separate distinctive sound units (phonemes). The original symbol for /o/ 
became the symbol for the umlauted sound /é/, later of /e/. A runic sign for /ii/ was 
formed by combining the characters for /u/ and /i/. Cf. Helmut Arntz, Handbuch der 
Runenkunde 146 ff. (1935); O. von Friesen, Runorna 55 ff. (1933). 

6 Friesen 58; Th. v. Grienberger, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi 15.22 (1899). 

7 See Viétor; A. B. Webster in G. Baldwin Brown, Arts in Early England 5.21,2 5.264 
ff.; Zupitza-Schipper, Alt- und mittelenglisches Ubungsbuch‘ 3 ff. (1902). 

8 Sievers §206.3b; Biilbring §499, Anm. 4. 

9 See Kluge 993 f. (§66); Sievers §76.2; V. Rehm, Die Palatalisierung der Gruppe sc im 
Altenglischen (Heidelberg, 1901). Luick, §254, thinks of genuine diphthongs but assumes a 
‘flichtige erste Komponente’; cf. also §691. 

10 Anglia 1.518 ff. 

11 Anglia 5, Anzeiger 83. 

12 §57. 

13 Rehm 53; E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar 77, §148 (Baltimore, 1939). 
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palatal quality of the preceding c, as in the forms ciricean, sceacan quoted above: 
e or 7 after c was to them just a diacritical mark on the line, a ‘Palatalzeichen’." 
Already Sievers'® pointed out that ea and ze written after c seem, on the whole, 
to follow the development of the diphthongs ea, ze in the dialect: instead of ea 
we find later the spelling e (scep ‘sheep’, cerf ‘carved’); instead of te we find the 
spellings 2, y (cyse ‘cheese’). Whether we are dealing with actual changes of 
palatal vowels or merely with spelling variation, in either case we have evidence 
for the palatal quality of sounds written c. 

1.6. Certain naive spellings reveal a phonetic change involving c. The spell- 
ing orceard for ortzeard appears in the Cura Pastoralis, feccan for fetian in Alfred’s 
writings. Other spellings include wicca for witza, witeza; creftca for creftza, 
crefteza..° The use of the symbol c for a cluster of dental plus palatal con- 
sonants indicates a frequent similar sound-value of c elsewhere. Sievers!’ 
quotes an Old English loan-word where c corresponds to Old French ch, a sibilant: 
kezcepol ‘catchpoll’, from Old Northern French cachepol. This indicates a sound- 
value for c resembling that of Old French ch. 

1.7. Like all c’s, all 3’s alliterate together in most of Old English poetry." 
Germanic g is almost exclusively rendered by 3. But in runic writing a special 
velar 34r-rune was developed from the 3ifu-rune. The latter appears e.g. on 
the cross of Ruthwell in gistoddun, gidrefid; the former occurs in galgu, god. 
There is ample evidence that the reflex of the palatal [g’]-allophone merged with 
the reflex of Germanic j..° 3ea- and 37e-spellings have been interpreted exactly 
like the cases of ea, ie after c discussed in §1.5, as diphthongizations of palatal 
vowels or as orthographic variation.” A special development of the cluster g’g’ < 
gj, gt, and of yg’ < ygj in Old English is indicated by the use of the symbols 
cz. The writing of e after c, cz as in leczean, seczean, strenze0, 3emen3zean re- 
sembles the ce-spellings for c.21_ Occasional spellings show cz instead of d3, 
e.g. miczern for *midszern, Munc3iu for Munt3iof;” they provide more evidence 
for a sound-value of c that resembles that of a cluster of dental plus palatal. 

1.8. The Old English use of a second symbol k in manuscripts, as well as the 
development of the cale-rune out of the cén-rune in runic inscriptions, is evidence 
for a phonemic split of Germanic k. The variations cea/ca and cie/ce provide 


4 Kluge, 990 (§65b) , suggests in a footnote ‘eine eingehende Geschichte des ¢ als Palatal- 
zeichen’. This remark inspired V. Rehm’s study. Ley, 39 ff., assumes the Palatalzeichen 
to indicate the assibilation of c—[kx] or [kj]. 

% §75 f. and Anm. 5; Dieter §57; Luick §§171 ff., 263, 279; Biilbring §315. 

16 See Luick §667, Anm. 2 and 4; Kluge 993 (§65g); Sievers §§196.3, 416, Anm. 15b; G. 
Hempl, Anglia 22.376 f. 

Y@ Anglia 13.314. 

18 But see Kluge 1000 (§68); R. Loewe, Germanische Sprachwissenschaft 73 (1933); 
Luick §§633, 696 and Anm. 1; Prokosch76f. Alliteration offers no evidence for such specific 
sound-values as Prokosch’s [g] for 3 before velar vowels, Luick’s [gj] for 3 before palatal 
vowels. 

19 See Viétor; A. B. Webster, loc.cit. 5.213 f.; Sievers §212, Anm. 2; Biilbring §492 and 
Anm. 1. 

20 Sievers §§74 ff.; see also fn. 15. 

21 Hempl, Anglia 22.375 ff.; Bilbring §499, Anm. 4. 

22 Sievers §§192.2, 196.3, 216.1, Anm. 2. 
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additional evidence for the split, whether they indicate an actual change of 
palatal vowels or are only orthographic. The appearance of c, cz instead of ¢3, 
d3 in naive spellings, and the substitution of c for Old French ch in a loan- 
word reveal that c sometimes has a sound-value far removed from original 
[k] or [k’], probably close to [tj] or [t8]. The evidence for a phonemic split of 
Germanic g partly parallels and confirms the evidence for the split of Germanic 
k. But initially, this split of g led to a phonemic merger, since the reflex of the 
palatal allophone [g’] coalesced with Germanic 7. The phonetic development of 
the allophone [g’] in medial clusters to the sibilant [d%] offers a parallel to the 
phonetic change of the allophone [k’] to [ts]. 


2. MippLE ENGLISH AND Mopern ENGLISH EVIDENCE 
FOR THE PHONEMIC SPLIT 


2.1. Middle English orthography, with its departure from the Anglo-Saxon 
scribal tradition, indicates the phonemic split of Germanic k even more clearly. 
The symbols ch on the one hand, and c k on the other hand came to be generally 
used for the two phonemes. ch has the value [k] only in some texts of the late 
Old English and earliest Middle English period.% Its normal Middle English 
sound-value is based on the Anglo-Norman value of ch, which is [tS]. ch is in 
general use around 1200; ich does not occur with great frequency even in the 
15th century. Both c* and k”’ are used with the value [k]; k becomes frequent 
before e, 7 in the 11th and 12th centuries: kepen, ket. It is common before n: 
knee, knowen; before unstressed e: maken, drinken. c is common before velar 
vowels: can, corn; before consonants other than n: clene, crepen. In final position, 
c is used until the 14th century, then k becomes more common: bok, folk.* 

2.2. Middle English orthography not only indicates the split of Germanic k; 
it also reveals the change of the Old English cluster /sk’/ into the unit phoneme 
/3/, with the spellings s, ss, sch, later sh: scharp, ship. The phonemic split of 
Germanic g into /j/ and /g/ is indicated by the use of spellings with 3 (later y) 
and with g respectively: zellen, yellen, girden, gilden. The change of [g’] in the 
clusters g’g’ and yg’ to [dz], however, is not clearly expressed by Middle English 
orthography: egge ‘edge’, sengen ‘singe’. dg is very rare before the 15th century.” 


23 See Wyld 140; Jordan §178, Anm. 1; Biilbring, AB 9.75; E. Ekwall, AB 32.157 f.; W. 
Schlemilch, Beitrage zur Sprache und Orthographie spataltenglischer Sprachdenkmaler 
der Ubergangszeit 48 (1914). 

% Wyld 142; Kluge 990. 

% Jordan §179; Wyld 146. 

26 ¢ beside ch with the sound-value [t3] is found in some texts of the early 12th century. 
c was also used in French loan-words with the sound-value [ts], which became [s] in the 12th 
century. In the latter part of this century, marks in Old English mss. show that c was 
ambiguous: a k is written over the c in swylce, stearce, ceas, an h over the c in rica, ceald, 
wyrcan. SeeS. J. Crawford, The Worcester Marks and Glosses of the Old English Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, Anglia 52.1 ff. 

27 After 1135, k is used more frequently in the Peterborough Chronicle. See Wyld 140f.; 
Jordan §178, Anm. 1. 

28 Jordan §178. 

29 Jordan §§192, 194; Kluge 998; Wyld 154 f. 
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2.3. Spelling and pronunciation of words with initial ch and with initial c or 
k in Modern English throw light on the corresponding forms in Middle English 
and Old English: we pronounce [t8] in child, cheese, cheer, [k] in can, cool, clean, 
kill, ken. Phonemicists are still debating whether [t3] in child should be consid- 
ered a unit-phoneme /é/ or a cluster of /t/ and /S/;** but this descriptive problem 
of Modern English phonemics has no immediate bearing on our historical study. 
As for the split of Germanic g, Modern English spelling and pronunciation clearly 
confirm the values of Middle English y and g: yell, yolk, gird, gild. 


3. THE DISTRIBUTION OF VELAR AND PALATAL ALLOPHONE REFLEXES 


3.1. We must assume that Proto-Old-English /k/ had two main types of 
positional variants: a palatal allophone [k’] before palatal vowels, and a velar 
allophone [k] before velar vowels. The occurrence and distribution of the deriv- 
atives of these two allophones in Old English is important for the understanding 
of the phonemic split of Germanic k. The symbol k in Old English manuscripts 
expresses everywhere the reflex of the velar allophone. There is, however, not 
a single document where k is used exclusively for the derivatives of the velar, 
and c exclusively for the derivatives of the palatal allophone. Farman in his 
Rushworth glosses uses c more often than k before velar vowels, before conso- 
nants, and even before y. He differentiates, however, almost without exception 
between initial ce and ke, ct and kt where the distinction is really important: 
ceke, kempe, cild, kininz.1 c appears before Germanic e and 7; k appears before 
e and 7 that originated through the 7-umlaut of Germanic velar vowels. 

3.2. The cale-rune is found in runic inscriptions before consonants (r, w) and 
velar vowels (u); the modified 34r-rune that is assumed to be identical with the 
calc-rune, appears after a nasal and before y, the z-umlaut of u. The cén-rune, 
however, mostly appears after Germanic 7 (see above §1.3). The runic texts 
have no example of Germanic k before Germanic palatal vowels. But the 
cén-rune does not exclusively indicate the reflexes of the palatal allophone 
[k’]; it occurs also before Germanic u and its umlaut y, e.g. in Cupbereh(t), 
Cynewulf. The calc-rune indicates only reflexes of the velar allophone [k]. 

3.3. After s or medially before original 7, spellings with ce and cz are frequent. 
In words like ceaf, sceap, scield, original palatal vowels are written ea and te. 
These c’s represent reflexes of the palatal allophone [k’]. No such spellings 
with ce and cz for c ever occur before velar vowels (as in calan, corn, cup) or palatal 
vowels that originated through the 7-umlaut of velar ones (as in cepan, cynn). 

3.4. Middle English orthography reveals velar /k/ in the following positions: 


80 N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie 50 ff. (1939), discusses ‘monophonema- 
tische Wertung’ and ‘polyphonematische Wertung’. See also L. Bloomfield, Language 120 
(1933) and Lane. 11.98, fn. 3 (1935); Bloch and Trager, Lane. 17.229 (1941) and Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis 49 (1942). Phonetic differences between the cluster [t] plus [8] as 
in courtship and the cluster [t3] as in child have often been pointed out, e.g. by W. L. Thomp- 
son, Le Maftre Phonétique 1914.46 ff.; Daniel Jones, id. 1931.64 and Outline of English 
Phonetics §608 (1932). Cf. also J.S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation® §207.4 (1940). 

81 See Biilbring IT. 

82 Viétor §73, Anm.1. Onc in kynige see Bilbring, AB 9.74. 
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initially before the Old English velar vowels a a o 6 wu % and their umlauts 2 # 
e & (oe) y ¥ (tz), and before consonants, e.g. care, corn, cocc, cu (ku, kow), kennen, 
kempe, keie (Old English cx3e), kissen (Old English cyssan), clene, knee, knowen; 
in medial position before original velar vowels, e.g. maken, token, naked; in 
final position after Old English velar vowels, e.g. bok, milk. The Middle English 
spelling ch and the Modern English pronunciation [t3] indicate that the descend- 
ant of the palatal allophone [k’] of Germanic k occurs in the following positions * 
initially before the Proto-Old-English palatal vowels x & e @ 77% ea éa eo (io), e.g. 
chaff (OE cealf), chest (OE cest), chep (OE ceap), cheke (OE ceace), chesen (OE 
ceosan), chin (OE cinn), chiden (OE cidan); in medial position before original 777 
or after original 2, if not followed by velar vowels, e.g. beche (OE bece), eche (OE 
cee), techen (OE txcan), strecchen (OE streccan), wicche (OE wicce) ; in final position 
after 7 7 or before original 7, e.g. picche (OE pic), hwich (OE hwelc, hwilc, 
hwylc), bench (OE bene < *bankzt). 

3.5. The Middle English spellings s, ss, sch, sh, which indicate /3/ for the Old 
English cluster /sk’/, occur initially before all vowels; medially before palatal 
vowels; finally after palatal vowels. The spellings sc and sk, which indicate /sk/, 
appear medially before originally velar, also finally after velar vowels: asken, 
tusk.> Middle English g, indicating /g/, the reflex of the velar allophone [g] 
of Germanic g, occurs before the Old English velar vowels a a o 6 u % and their 
umlauts, e.g. galwes (OE 3al3a), gyrden, girden (OE 3yrdan), gilden (OE 3zyldan). 
The spelling 3 or y, indicating /j/, the reflex of the palatal allophone [g’] of 
Germanic g, appear before Proto-Old-English palatal vowels, e.g. 3ellen,, yellen 
(OE zellan), zolke, yolke (OE zeolca). The distribution of the derivatives of the 
velar and palatal allophones of Germanic g thus corresponds to that of the deriva- 
tives of the allophones of Germanic k. 

3.6. The description in §3.4 of the distribution of /k/and /tS/does not take into 
account the results of analogical transfer. Variation between /k/ and /t8/ even 
within the forms of one paradigm would have to be expected, because the inflec- 
tional endings contained both velar and palatal vowels or had lost their vowels 
at an early date. Within the nominal declension the plural endings -as, -a, -u, 
-um, and the weak ending -an contrasted with the singular endings -es, -e, e.g. 
3zelic, zelices, zelice, but 3elica, zelicum: the singular forms must originally have 
contained the palatal allophone [k’], the plural forms the velar allophone [k]. 
Middle English actually has both liche and like, of which the latter prevailed in 
Modern English.** The first, second, and third classes of the strong verbs must 
originally have had a [k’]/[k] variation according to the vowel in the stem, e.g. 
cinan [k’], cinon [k’], cinen [k’], but cdn [k]; céosan [k’], céas [k’], but curon [k], coren 
[k]; ceorfan [k’], cearf [k’], but curfon [k], corfen [k]. Later, analogical leveling of 

33 Jordan §179; Kluge 991 f. 

%4 T,uick says §685.3: ‘Ob auch nach anderen hellen Vokalen, etwa auf kleinerem Gebiet, 
aihnliches eintreten konnte, ist zweifelhaft.’ See also Jordan §179, Anm. 2; Kluge 992; 
E. Ekwall, AB 32.160 ff. 

% Luick §691; Jordan §181; H. Weyhe, Englische Studien 39.161 ff.; Kluge 993 f. (§66); 
V. Royce West, Der etymologische Ursprung der neuenglischen Lautgruppe [sk] (Heidel- 


berg, 1936). 
36 Luick §688; Sievers §240, Anm. 3. 
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this variation took place.” Such leveling would bring reflexes of the palatal 
allophone [k’] into positions where only derivatives of the velar allophone 
formerly occurred (chosen), and the velar allophone [k] into positions where 
only the palatal allophone formerly occurred (ME kerven). The /k/ of such 
forms as secst, secb, byncst, recb, wyrcb, where a velar [k] had developed before 
the consonants after an early loss of 7, was transferred to the infinitives in Middle 
English seken, binken, rekken, wirken.® 

3.7. The assumption that the phonemic split of Germanic k had not taken 
place in the North and the Northeastern Midland turned out to be false. It is 
a general English development. Since there are dialectal differences in the 
analogical transfer of /k/ or /t8/ to the various forms, Middle English as well as 
Modern English dialects often show a double development, e.g. teken and techen, 
benk and bench, birk and birch, Modern English dike and ditch. A number of the 
/k/ forms are probably due to Scandinavian influence: kirk ‘church’; casten, 
kesten; ketel. Some may be forms directly borrowed from Scandinavian, some 
may be hyperforms due to false analogy.“ Romance loan-words also intro- 
duced forms with /k/ and /t8/ in positions that differed from the native develop- 
ment: chasen, chaumbre, chalengen, escapen. 


4. Tae PHONETIC CHANGE OF THE PALATAL ALLOPHONE 


4. The phonetic development of the palatal allophone [k] to [tS] and the inter- 
mediate stages of this change were formerly widely discussed by scholars. It 


seemed the most important problem in regard to the development of Germanic 
k. Hempl*! assumed a development from velar stop to palatal stop to palatal 
affricate to dental affricate; Jordan” and Luick“ assumed a development from 
[k] to [kx] to [tx] to [tS]. Some scholars asserted that the [t8] stage had been 
reached in Old English, e.g. Biilbring** and Sievers. Sweet* assumed the [tj] 
stage for Old English; H. C. Wyld“ agreed, and thought that [ts] had been 
reached in the middle of the 18th century. The phonetic development of palatal 
[g’] in the clusters g’g’ and yg’ to [d%] was assumed to have been parallel to and 


87 Luick §637, Anm.6. On the leveling of a variation between [sk] and [sk’] in paradigms 
like that of Old English fisc, see Luick §691.2; Weyhe loc.cit.; Jordan §181. 

38 Jordan §179; Luick §689. 

89 Wyld 142f.; A. Ritter, Die Verteilung der ch- und k-formen im Mittelenglischen (Diss. 
Marburg 1904); O. Gevenich, Die englische Palatalisierung von k zu ¢ im Lichte der eng- 
lischen Ortsnamen 159 (Halle, 1918). Jordan, §179, Anm. 1, calis the change ‘lautgesetzlich 
gemeinenglisch’. 

40 See Gevenich, op.cit. 15; Jordan §179; Erik Bjérkman, Scandinavian Loan-Words in 
Middle English 139 ff. (1900); Luick §§687, 701. On the dialectal variation between forms 
with /g/ and /dZ/, see Jordan §192; Luick §690 and Anm. 1. 

41 Anglia 22.376. 

42 $177. 

43 §685, also §687; Max Forster, Idg. Forschungen, Anz. 12.105 ff. 

4 AB 9.102; §493. 

 §206.4; Anglia 13.312 ff. 

46 History of English Sounds §§496, 737; An Anglo-Saxon Primer? 3 (1905). 

47136 f. See also Kluge 993 (§65g). Joseph and Elizabeth Wright, An Old English 
Grammar §309 (1908), call [t8] for Old English ‘an assumption which cannot be proved’. 
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simultaneous with the change of palatal [k’] to [t8]. Orthographic evidence in 
support of either [tS] or [tj] for Old English is inconclusive, of course, because 
orthography never lends itself to detailed phonetic interpretation: such spellings 
as orceard, feccan do not prove any specific sound-value;* miczern does not 
prove [dz]; c in kxcepol does not necessarily indicate [t3] simply because it 
corresponds to Old French ch. However, the specific phonetic values at any 
particular time are not as important as the distinctive sound units and their con- 
trasts. Old English has satisfactory evidence for the phonemic split of Ger- 
manic k itself, but only the general sound-types of the historical phonemes can 
be ascertained on the basis of the available evidence. 


5. THE COMPLETION OF THE PHONEMIC SPLIT 


5.1. We have assumed the existence of velar and palatal allophones of Germanic 
/k/. Positional variation within the /k/ phoneme, i.e. the fact that a palatal 
[k’] is pronounced before front vowels like [e] and [i], and a velar [k] before back 
vowels like [o] and [u], cannot by itself lead to a phonemic split, even if the 
difference between the allophones comes to be phonetically quite large. As 
long as the phonetic quality of the allophones is determined by their phonetic 
surroundings, we are not yet dealing with two distinctive sound units, two 
phonemes. But the moment that we find two different sounds in the same 
phonetic position with a difference in meaning, we can tell that the phonemic 
split has been completed and that two phonemes have developed out of allo- 
phones of one. Old English orthography already indicates the split; Middle 
English orthography and Modern English pronunciation confirm it. We find 
clear indications in Middle English inflectional paradigms of transfers of /k/ 
forms into original /tS/ positions and conversely, through the working of analogy. 
Scandinavian and Romance loan-words introduced /k/ and /t&/ into positions 
where the sounds were not found in their regular native development. But 
all this has nothing to do with the change of two allophones into separate pho- 
nemes. No analogical transfer took place; no foreign loan-words introduced 
/k/ and /t8/ into unusual positions before the two allophones had reached 
phonemic status. Transfers and loans only affected the internal distribution 
of the phonemes; they did not create the contrastive units. 

5.2. Scholars have noticed, in the historical distribution of forms with /k/ 
and with /t3/, that these sounds developed differently before Germanic palatal 
vowels (Sievers’ and Luick’s ‘primiére Palatalvokale’) and before palatal vowels 
developed by Proto-Old English 7-umlaut from velar vowels (‘sekundare Palatal- 
vokale’). A typical explanation is that ‘the process of palatalization had ceased’ 
by the time of the 7-umlaut, so that the velar allophone [k] was no longer affected 
by the new palatal vowels.*' No further inferences were ever drawn from this 


48 Jordan §§192, 194; Luick §685, on an assumed change from [g’] to [gj] to [dj] to [dz]; 
Hempl, loc.cit. 

49 See Luick §687; Ley 49 ff. (§44). 

50 Wyld 149. 

51 Ley states (31), ‘die Vermutung lage nicht fern, dass eine richtige Erkenntnis des 
Wesens des i-Umlauts mit seiner Wirkung und Gegenwirkung auch die hier bestehenden 
Schwierigkeiten aufhellen wiirde.’ 
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striking distribution. Actually, the phonemization of [k] and [k’] is a direct 
result of the Proto-Old-English 7-umlaut. 'Twaddell® has shown that the 7-um- 
laut in the Germanic languages presupposes the existence of positional variants 
of velar vowels before 777 in a following unstressed syllable. We must assume, 
therefore, that certain Proto-Old-English vowels had special allophones before 
unstressed 7 7 7; these are listed here, with an indication of the probable phonetic 
values of the allophones: /a/ : [x], /#/ : [e], /A/ : [&] or [6], /ea, eo/ : [ie] or [6], 
/u/ : [ii], /G/ :[tJ, /o/ : [6], /5/ : [0]. For example, the variation between the 
allophones [6] and [6] in Proto-Old-English *fotu- and *foli- was determined 
simply by the following unstressed vowels u and 7 respectively. When final « 
and i were lost, the vowels /6/ and /0/ in fot and ft (later fét) were brought into 
contrast as two separate phonemes. Thus, the two allophones of original /6/ 
at first created new independent contrastive values. The /6/ sounds that were 
written oe in the oldest Old English documents (e.g. Cod. Epinal coempa) soon 
developed into /e/, except in the Northumbrian dialect, where [6] was preserved 
until the 11th century. The /ii/ sounds were written y in Old English (e.g. 
cypan, 3ylden, cynin3), but later Old English sources frequently write 7, indicat- 
ing the value /i/ (e.g. cinin3, cinn). Proto-Old-English velar [k] was not 
affected by this 7-umlaut. If all the new palatal vowels had remained phoneti- 
cally dictinct from the old palatal vowels, the velar allophone [k] and the palatal 
allophone [k’] would not have been brought into contrast, because they would 
have continued to occur only in complementary, mutually exclusive positions. 
But since the new palatal vowels merged with the old ones—since for example 
the new allophones [e] and [#] merged with the old phonemes /e/ and /#/ re- 
spectively—both the velar and the palatal allophones came to stand before iden- 
tical palatal vowels: the sounds [k] and [k’], formerly mere variants of a single 
phoneme /k/, were now in contrast, and had thus become separate phonemes. 
The phonemic split was complete. 

The phonemic status of /k/ and /k’/ can be understood without knowing 
exactly how the two sounds differed phonetically at the time that they were 
brought into contrast. We have no evidence to determine whether /k’/ had 
the sound-value [kj] or [tj] or [tS] or something intermediate. 

5.3. The great and exclusive interest hitherto shown in the change [k] > [ts] 
has probably prevented the recognition of the fact that it was the velar, not the 
palatal allophone of Germanic k that was responsible for the phonemic split. 
The crucial innovation was the appearance of a velar [k] before the new palatal 
vowels developed through 7-umlaut. All the Old English evidence points clearly 
in that direction: the special k symbol is used for the velar sound, while c indi- 
cates the reflexes of Germanic k in general, not merely the palatal ones; the calc- 
rune was created specially for the velar sound, while the cén-rune often represents 
Germanic k in general. 

It was not the phonetic change of the palatal allophone [k’], but the persistence 
of the velar allophone [k] in a changing environment that caused the phonemic 
split of Germanic k to be completed. 


52 A Note on Old High German Umlaut, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht 30.177-81 
(1938). 

53 See Luick §§182 ff.; Biilbring §§158 ff. 

& Tuick §281; Biilbring §307. 





NON-INITIAL & IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND 


JoHn W. Watson JR. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


{It is well established that some assibilation of Germanic k occurred in Northum- 
brian as in other dialects of English, but the extent to which non-initial k was 
affected has remained open to question. A study of the complete place-name 
material indicates that in the north of England k was retained as a stop in final 
position. In the county of Northumberland only, medial k was assibilated before 
4/7, and in the sequence -1k- + palatal vowel; elsewhere in the North medial k was 
in all situations retained as a stop.] 


The question of palatalization and assibilation of Germanic ’: in the north of 
England arises periodically for reconsideration. The early view was that assibila- 
tion did not occur at all in the Northumbrian dialect; that in all positions pala- 
talization was in the old English period ‘arrested’ at the stage of a front stop:! 
in other words, that the phonemic splitting into a palatal and a velar reflex which 
occurred in the rest of England did not take place in this dialect. This theory 
appeared to receive a mortal blow with the publication of Olga Gevenich’s 
monograph Die englische Palatalisierung von k > ¢ im Lichte der englischen 
Ortsnamen.? Building on Gevenich’s foundations, Karl Luick completely re- 
jected the view that the Northumbrian treatment of k differed from the develop- 
ment followed by the consonant in other dialects.* To explain forms in which 
the expected assibilation failed to appear, he turned to Scandinavian influence 
or to morphologic alternations within the inflexional system of individual words. 

Luick’s view is today generally accepted in most of its particulars, but it has 
not settled the problem in all details. Prokosch in his Comparative Germanic 
Grammar‘ expressed doubt that the Anglian dialects of Old English had palatali- 
zation on any extensive scale. Thus it seems not without point to reexamine 
certain aspects of the development of k in Northumbrian Old English. That a 
definitive answer for doubtful points might at this time be approximated is 
made probable by the fact that there is now available a full body of material on 
English place-names. 

The most comprehensive study of names is of course the Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-names (abbreviated hereafter as ODP), published under the editor- 
ship of Ekwall in 1936. In addition, there is a complete series of place-name 


1Cf. Karl Bilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch §§493, 499 (Heidelberg, 1902). 

2 Halle a/S, 1918. Cf. E. Ekwall’s review of this study in Anglia Beiblatt 30.221-8 
(1919). 

’ Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache §685 (Chapter 2, posthumously pub- 
lished under the editorship of H. Wild and F. Koziol; Leipzig, 1939). Luick believed that 
the Northumbrian dialect followed a development different from the rest of England in 
only one particular: in the counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Lancaster, and York- 
shire, initial k remained a stop before 2. 

4 Philadelphia, 1939; sec §31. Prokosch cites no new evidence based on distribution of 
non-assibilated k-forms in English. 

43 
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studies for the individual counties of original Northumbrian territory. These 
are, in the order of their publication > 

F. W. Moorman, The Place-names of the West Riding of Yorkshire; Leeds, 
1910 (abbreviated YWR). 

W. J. Sedgefield, The Place-names of Cumberland and Westmoreland; Man- 
chester, 1915. 

Allen Mawer, Place-names of Northumberland and Durham; Cambridge, 
1920. 

E. Ekwall, The Place-names of Lancashire; Manchester, 1922. 

A. H. Smith, The Place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire; Cambridge, 
1928 (abbreviated YNR). 

A. H. Smith, The Place-names of the East Riding of Yorkshire; Cambridge, 
1937 (abbreviated YER). 

Only thru the use of place-name material does there seem hope of a final clari- 
fication of the problem. Of all phonologic material available as evidence, place- 
names are most easily identifiable as to exact locality of the speech they repre- 
sent. Dialect study has shown the tremendous extent to which individual 
words and pronunciations pass from one speech-area to another, thus obscuring 
the phonologic developments within any given region. Place-names, however, 
are much less affected by radiation from neighboring dialects, and hence more 
closely reflect local phonologic conditions. Thus, in our problem, widespread 
occurrence of doublet forms with both [ts] and [k] within the folk dialects may 
reflect an actual variation within a given region, based on sandhi or morphologic 
alternation; but it may just as easily be due to dialect mixing, and if it is, it will 
be difficult to isolate the areas of separate development. On the other hand, 
doublet forms in place-names within a given area almost certainly point to actual 
variation within that region, with promise of fixing the conditions under which it 
occurred. Conversely, to find unanimity in place-name forms within a particular 
county leaves little doubt that the phonologic feature in question had uniform 
development in that region. 

That assibilation failed entirely to occur in Northumbrian is obviously er- 
roneous and needs no discussion here. A few place-names plucked more or less 
at random from the various studies of individual counties will illustrate this. 
Chipping Lancashire 148 < OE céaping/céping, a derivative of ciepan ‘to buy’; 
Chellow YWR 45 < OE Céol, a proper name (cf. céol ‘ship’); Chilton Durham 259 
< OE cild- ‘child’ (perhaps here used as a proper name); Charlton Northumber- 
land ODP 91 < OE ceorl ‘churl’. 

Thus, for & in initial position, the conclusions reached by Gevenich and re- 
stated by Luick seem eminently sound for Northumbrian. For the purposes of 
the present study it is enough to say that from these conclusions we may deduce 
a splitting of Germanic k into two phonemes in Northumbrian (as in the other 
Old English dialects) ; for convenience the phoneme which was the palatal reflex 


5 Hereafter, when a cited form is followed only by the name of its county and a page- 
number, reference is to the place-name study of that county. The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Place-names will be indicated by the abbreviation ODP, followed by the 
page-number. 
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of Germanic k may be designated ¢.6 This phoneme occurred only before the 
primary palatal vowels, i.e. those which had possessed front articulation even 
before the time of 7-umlaut; & occurred before velar vowels and consonants, but 
also before palatal vowels of secondary origin, i.e. those which had been fronted 
only as a result of 7-umlaut. This distinction is seen in such place-name con- 
trasts as Cheswick, Northumberland 259 and Kelbrooke Yorkshire West Riding 
ODP 257. Cheswick is from OE cése ‘cheese’ = Latin céseus, an early loan-word 
in which @ was fronted to é as a result of the Anglo-Frisian ‘brightening’ process.” 
Kelbrooke is from OE céle ‘chill’ (here a stream-name) derived by 7-umlaut from 
cél ‘cool’. Thus, in Old English both palatal and velar reflexes of Germanic k 
could stand before é, forming a significant opposition and guaranteeing phonemic 
division. 

It is, then, to k in medial and final position that our attentions will be turned. 
Here the problem is more complex because of the difference in phonetic surround- 
ings produced by the various inflexional endings of the same word. Thus, in 
dic ‘ditch’ the consonant was in absolute final position in the nominative-accusa- 
tive; medial before a palatal in the genitive and dative singular dices and dice; 
and medial before a velar in the plural forms dicas, dica, dicum. Luick believed 
that this alternation of inflexional syllables accounted for all Modern English 
forms in which non-initial k was preserved as a stop. He held that final k was 
in all dialects assibilated (that is to say in Old English it had passed over to the 
é€ phoneme) after7and7. Medial k was assibilated in the sequence -tk- or ki-/kj- 
unless in historical time the k had come to stand before a back vowel. From 
the alternation produced by the difference in flexional endings, doublet forms 
with k and é were developed in most words, with eventual analogic leveling. 
This is a logical view and is doubtless adequate to describe conditions for Eng- 
land generally. However, a close study of the latest place-name material would 
indicate that in Northumbrian a somewhat different state of affairs existed. 

Perhaps the most striking fact revealed by the place-names is that none of the 
six counties of orginal Northumbrian territory shows a single form in which 
Germanic k in absolute final position is represented by [t3]. Several hundred 
names with OE dic, wic ‘dwelling’, and sic ‘brook’ as final elements® are recorded 
in the various place-name studies; without exception all these forms show final 
-k. Some sample listings follow: Appletreewick YWR 9; Ash Dike YER 45: 
Barwick YNR 171; Butterwick Westmoreland 140 and YER 114; Cowldyke 
YNR 58; Fishwick Lancashire 146; Goswick Northumberland 95; Hunwick 
Durham 121; Newbald Sike YER 227; Quick YWR 152 (derived either from OE 
cwice ‘couch-grass’ or OE cwic ‘living’); Renwick Cumberland 92; Wilsick 
YWR 207. 

Before reaching the conclusion that may be most immediately suggested, let 
us consider the two possibilities for explaining -k here which Luick’s theory 


6 In establishing a separate phoneme é, we say nothing about its exact phonetic nature. 
It is the fact of a phonemic division of Germanic / in Old English that is important, not the 
exact stage of fronting reached by the palatal reflex in the Old English period. 

7Cf. Bilbring §§96, 192. 

8 Also -ric ‘stream, ditch’, as in Lindrick Yorkshire West Riding ODP 285. 
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would require: either the k is of Scandinavian origin, or it represents generaliza- 
tion from oblique cases in which a velar vowel followed. 

Now it is true that Scandinavian etyma for these place-name elements existed, 
and certainly it would be difficult to deny that any given form could be derived 
from Norse vtk, diki, or stk. However, the unanimity with which the forms 
show k is impressive. Had the native development been assibilation, then 
surely traces of forms with [t8] would be found beside those whose k is due to 
Scandinavian parallels.® 

Similarly, if forms showing -k represent merely generalizations from inflexional 
cases in which a velar vowel followed the consonant, it is even more surprising 
that no traces of [t’] remain. In all case-forms of the singular of the o-declen- 
sion, the k stood either in absolute final position (as in the nominative-accusa- 
tive) or in medial position before a front vowel (as in the genitive singular with 
ending -es, and the dative singular with ending -e). A velar vowel followed only 
in the plural. Further, the most frequent form would presumably be the nomi- 
native-accusative singular;!° that the much less frequent plural forms should be 
generalized so completely as to wipe out all trace of a phonologic development 
normal to the singular forms is unlikely. 

The complete unanimity of the forms in showing final [k] can mean only one 
thing: in absolute final position Germanic k remained unchanged in Northum- 
brian Old English. Any fronting which occurred was non-significant, since it was 
phonetically controlled and never led to assibilation. Thus there was a gap in 
the phonemic distribution: the phoneme ¢ did not, in general, occur in final 
position in Northumbrian. 

For medial k the picture at first glance does not seem to be so clear-cut. Forms 
with both [tS] and [k] appear. 

(1) Names with k: Birkin Yorkshire West Riding ODP 43: ‘A substantivized 
form of OE bircen “birchen, birch grove” ’.—Birkenside Northumberland ODP 
43: appears in a document of 1262 as Byrkinside ‘Birch-covered slope’, contains 
either the OE form bi(e)rc(e) ‘birch’ or ON birkt ‘birch grove’.—Finchale Dur- 
ham ODP 171: spelled with ch but pronounced with [k], OE fine ‘finch’ + halh 
‘nook’.—Hickleston YWR 98: ‘There can be no doubt that underlying ... is an 
OE personal name *Hicel, tho it is not found in any OE document. Cf. the 
OHG personal names Hicchilo, Hicchila..—Markington Yorkshire West Riding 
ODP 300: Mercingatun appears in a charter of 1030, Merkington in the 1297 
Subsidy Rolls; probably from OE Mercing, a patronymic in -ing, + tin ‘town’.— 
Mickleby YNR 137, Mickledals YNR 155, Micklefield YWR 132, Micklethwaite 


® In contrast with the uniformity of final [k] in North Country place-names, it.is instruc- 
tive to note the widespread fluctuation between stop and affricate as representative of 
Germanic geminated g in bridge and ridge. An affricate appears in Bridge Carr YER 235; 
Kirkbridge YNR 237; Longridge Fell, Lancashire 140; and Sockbridge Westmoreland 175. 
A stop appears in Akerigg YNR 261; Bracey Bridge (pronounced [brejsbrig]) YER 90; 
Lambrigg Westmoreland 160; Sailrigg Lancashire 173; and Wiley Bridge [wilabrig] YNR 157. 
Surely this is the sort of picture to be expected wherever the native development has led to 
an affricate in contrast with Scandinavian forms with a stop. 

10 A count of the forms listed for the words in question in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1882) offers a rough verification. 
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YWR 132, Mickleton YNR 309: these names could be derived either from OE 
mycel, micel ‘great’ or from the Scandinavian equivalent mikill (cf. OHG mihhil, 
OS mikil, Goth. mikil-s). The uniform appearance of -k- in the modern forms 
suggests that there was no difference between the development of the native and 
Scandinavian words (cf. remarks above on final -k).— Pickering YNR 85 < OE 
Piceringas.—Picktree Durham 156 < OE pic ‘pitch’—Sparket Cumberland 
ODP 412: A spelling from 1254 shows Sperkeheved. Ekwall reconstructs a form 
OE *spearce or *spearca meaning ‘something like “brushwood”’’ and related to 
spraec ‘twig’."—Strickland (Great and Little) Westmoreland ODP 429: The 
forms Styrkeland and Magna Stirkeland are quoted by Ekwall from source- 
material dated 1235 and 1292 respectively: ‘Land pasture for young bullocks’, 
OE styrc, stierc (West Saxon), strc : Alemanian sterchi. The West Saxon form 
indicates 7-umlaut, and hence that the k was originally followed by 7/j.—Theak- 
ston Yorkshire North Riding ODP 443. Thekeston appears in a document dated 
1157. Ekwall conjectures an OE personal name *péodec, short form of the 
names in péod--—Whixley YWR 205: according to Moorman, probably devel- 
oped from OE Cwicesleah.* The early forms show initial Cu- and Qu-.— 
Wigglesworth Yorkshire West Riding ODP 493: ‘OE wincel “child” used as a 
name’. Wicles- appears as early as the Doomsday Book beside forms with -n- 
preserved.— Wighill Yorkshire West Riding ODP 493 < OE wic + halh. The 
Doomsday Book shows Wicheles; Wikale appears from a 1297 document.— 
Wrekendike Durham ODP 513: OE wrecca ‘outlaw’ (Modern English wretch), 
which existed in doublet forms with e and 2 as stressed vowel. Vrakendic is 
given in a document of 1150.— Wykeham YNR 99 < OE wic + ham ‘home’. 

(2) Names with an affricate (or in one case a spirant s) for medial -k-: Bitch- 
field Northumberland 24 < OE béce-feld ‘beech field’.—Detchant Northumber- 
land ODP 137 < OE dic + ende ‘end’.—Ditchburn Northumberland ODP 138 < 
OE dic + burna ‘burn, brook’. A form of 1236 shows Dicheburn.—Dissington 
Northumberland ODP 139. Early forms are Dichintuna, Discintune (1190), 
Dicheston (1208), Dicentona (1271). ‘It is possible that this isan OE Dichzemton’, 
says Ekwall, suggesting further that -ss- may have been substituted for [ts] 
under Norman influence. But the etymology is certainly obscure. None of the 
early forms cited by Ekwall guarantee his derivation from dic + hzm, nor do 
they suggest any other plausible explanation for the present-day element -ing-. 
The form Dicheston seems significant (see discussion below).—Eachwick Nor- 
thumberland ODP 148 < OE &cen ‘of oaks’. Achewic appears in 1160, and 
Echewic in 1242.—Ingbirchworth YWR 109, cf. ODP 252. Berceworde is the 
form in the Doomsday Book. The initial element Jng- does not appear until 
1424 in the form Yngebyrcheworth. Ekwall suggests that the later Ing- may be 
ON eng ‘meadow’. 

With the exception of Ingbirchworth, all the place-names showing assibilation 
are from the county of Northumberland; and this county shows only a single 


11 This place-name is a doubtful example. If it should be based on *spearca it is of course 
of no significance to the problem at hand, since there has never been any question of palatali- 
zation of medial k before a velar vowel. 

12 Cf. Ekwall, ODP 491. 
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example, Birkenside, in which medial -k- has not been assibilated. As an iso- 
lated form aberrant from an otherwise uniform development, Birkenside sug- 
gests an outside dialectal (Scandinavian) influence. It can be as easily derived 
from ON birki as from OE bi(e)rc(e); and in view of the treatment of -k- in the 
other Northumberland place-names, such a derivation seems to fit the data best. 

With Birkenside accounted for, we have a solid residue of forms from Nor- 
thumberland which show assibilation of medial k. Hence it appears that we 
shall have to regard this county as following a phonologic development distinct 
from all the other five. It will be noted further that in Northumberland medial 
k is treated differently from final k. In Eachwick < &cen and Bitchfield < béce 
we see the assibilation of -k- before umlaut-working 7/j which Luick believed to 
have occurred thruout England generally. In Detchant, Dissington, and Ditch- 
burn the affricate contrasts in a particularly striking manner with the stop that 
appears unanimously in the final place-name element -dyke. This contrast be- 
comes clear if we accept Detchant, Dissington, and Ditchburn as formed from the 
element dic in an oblique case of the singular—an assumption for which we have 
evidence in the early forms Dicheburn (with dative ending -e) and Dichestun 
(with genitive ending -es)." 

For Northumberland only, then, Luick’s hypothesis regarding medial k applies: 
in the sequence -zk- + palatal vowel, as well as in the sequence -ki-/-kj-, the 
consonant shifted to the é phoneme and was eventually assibilated. 

In contrast to Northumberland, the other counties present, with the exception 
of the single form Ingbirchworth from Yorkshire West Riding, an equally unified 
picture indicating preservation of k in medial position. And Ingbirchworth is a 
completely isolated deviation from the pattern of the region in which it occurs. 
Beside it we have Birkin, Markington, and the Mickle- forms from the West 
Riding; in all of these names the -k- was followed originally by -7-, just as it was 
in Ingbirchworth. It would be difficult to explain the deviation as due to the 
peculiarity of a local dialect.* The form appears to be a special case. It is 
significant that it has undergone some remaking at a late period in history, as 
shown by the fact that the initial element Ing- isa recent addition. It is entirely 
possible that the element birch has been substituted for an earlier form with [k], 
perhaps under the influence of the standard language. 

Except for Ingbirchworth, medial k remains as a stop, regardless of a pre- 
ceding or following front vowel, in all the counties of Northumbrian territory 
except Northumberlandshire. It is more difficult to be certain about this point 


13 Or one might reject Ekwall’s derivation of Dissington from hém added to some form of 
dic, and consider that the -ing- represents an undetermined suffix consisting of palatal 
vowel + n (perhaps the adjectival suffix -in/-en found in Fachwick < &cewic. 

14 Tt would of course be entirely illogical to assume on the basis of [t3] in Ingbirch worth 
that assibilation was the native development of medial * in the West Riding, and to attempt 
explanation of the overwhelming majority of k-forms as being of Scandinavian origin. 
Scandinavian influence may reasonably be assumed to account for a large minority of 
deviant forms, or even for an approximately equal distribution between two contrasting 
sound-types, as with brig/bridge above. But it would be manifestly a reversal of reasonable 
probability to assume that the isolated example represents the native sound-type and that 
the overwhelming majority of forms are of foreign origin. 
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than about the development of k in absolute final position, since the quantitative 
evidence for medial k is slighter. But the absence of variation in the available 
material precludes the drawing of any other conclusion. 

Tosum up. In Northumbrian Old English, the phoneme ¢ occurred medially 
nowhere but in Northumberlandshire. In this county it occurred (1) in the 
sequence 7¢ + palatal vowel, and (2) where 7 or j had followed originally. In 
final position, the phoneme ¢ did not, in general, occur at all. However, in the 
dialect of Northumberlandshire the disappearance of final -7 after a long syllable 
caused an originally medial ¢ to stand in final position. Cf. the Lindisfarne form 
bé&c ‘book’ dat. sg. < *b6ki (John 20.30). 





THE MALAYO-POLYNESIAN WORD FOR ‘TWO’ 


IsIpoRE DYEN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


[The reconstruction of PMP Dewha explains the vowel of Jv. -ro ‘two’ and the 
first vowel of Tg. -lawd ‘two’, both heretofore considered to be irregular.] 


The numerals are one of the sections of vocabulary which are generally con- 
sidered most reliable as indications of the relationship of a given language. A 
more precise reconstruction than has yet been made of a numeral—particularly 
a low numeral—is therefore important for comparative Malayo-Polynesian 
studies.! 

1. The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian word for ‘two’ has been reconstructed as 
*Duwa? from Tagalog -lawd,’ Toba Batak dua, Javanese loro, Malay dua, Ngaju- 


1 The works referred to are: 

Dempw. = O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes; 
Zeitschr. f. Eing.-Spr., Berlin: 

1. Induktiver Aufbau einer Indonesischen Ursprache; 15. Beiheft, 1934. 

2. Deduktive Anwendung des Urindonesischen auf Austronesische Einzelsprachen; 
17. Beiheft, 1937. 

3. Austronesisches Worterverzeichnis; 19. Beiheft, 1938. 

Bloomfield = L. Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis; University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 3, Nos. 2-4, 1917: 

Part II: Grammatical Analysis, No. 3. 

Part III: List of Formations and Glossary, No. 4. 

Laktaw = P. 8. Laktaw, Diccionario Tagélog-Hispano, Segunda Parte; Manila, 1914. 

Encarnacién = J. F. Félix de la Encarnacién, Diccionario Bisaya-Espajiol, Tercera 
Edicién, Aumentada ... por J. Sanchez; Manila, 1885. 

Except where specially noted, Bisayan words are taken from the following and quoted 
after the abbreviation Bs. without a note if listed under all of the three dialects Sebu, 
Hiligaynon, and Samar-Leyte: 

Prelim. Stud. = Preliminary Studies on the Lexicography of the Philippine Languages; 
Publications of the Institute of National Language 1.1-11, Manila, 1937-40. 

Words and meanings other than those of Tagalog, Bisayan, and Malay are taken from 
Dempw. 3. 

Reconstructions stated without comment are likewise taken from Dempw. 3. 

Abbreviations of names of languages: Bs. = Bisayan; HIBs. = Hiligaynon Bisayan; 
Hv. = Hova (Malagasy dialect); Jv. = Javanese; M]. = Malay; NgD. = Ngaju-Dayak; 
MP = Malayo-Polynesian; PMP = Proto-Malayo-Polynesian; SeBs. = Sebu Bisayan; 
SLBs. = Samar-Leyte Bisayan; TBt. = Toba-Batak; Tg. = Tagalog. 

2 See Dempw. 3 sub duva‘. In writing reconstructions 1 find it convenient to use a set 
of symbols which is in part different from Dempwolff’s. Hereafter I quote reconstructions 
in my own symbols. In the following list of equivalent symbols, mine precede the colon 
and Dempwolff’s follow it: c : k’, D : d, e : a, intervocalic h :‘, ? : intervocalic and final 
ha:n,r:],R:7,8:t',T :t,w:v,y:j,2:d'. I write nothing for Dempwolff’s initial 
and final‘. No difference in phonological interpretation is implied except with regard to 
the substitutions for Dempwolff’s h and *. 

3 This bound form is abstracted from Tg. dalawd ‘two’, ikalawd ‘second’. The form 
dalawd’ appears in Dempw. 3 sub Duwa by a typographical error, but is quoted correctly 
elsewhere. 
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Dayak due, Hova rua, Fiji rua, Saa rue = ro, Tonga ua,* Futuna, Samoa lua 
‘two’.5 

2. Tg. -lawad cannot be regularly from *Duwa. There is no reason to assume 
a change of *u to Tg. a except that the other languages seem to reflect *u.* 
On the other hand the first vowel of the word in the other languages cannot be 
from *a, for this sound is generally retained in those languages and can hardly be 
expected to have been changed everywhere except in Tagalog. 

3. The first a of Tg. -lawd can, however, reflect *e. The regular Tagalog 
reflex of *e (as well as of *2) is 7: *keley, Tg. ktliy ‘inclination’. But Tg. a and 
u(o) often reflect *e, usually when a preceding or following syllable contains 
respectively an inherited a or u(o); for example, *deRas, Tg. dagds ‘haste’.’ 
PMP ¢ has in effect disappeared as a separate phoneme in Tagalog by falling to- 
gether under different conditions with the reflexes of the other three reconstructed 
vowels (*7, *a, *u), most commonly with 7. 

4. PMP ¢c has not heretofore been reconstructed before *w or *y, that is, before 
a semivowel.’ Its reconstruction here would seem to demand the assumption 
that *e became assimilated to a following semivowel in all the daughter languages 
treated by Dempwolff® except Tagalog; or possibly that *e was lost before a fol- 
lowing semivowel, which then became a vowel (*y > 7, *w > uw). 

5. That non-final *ey!® became 7 in Malay can be shown by comparing Tg. 
palayok ‘pot’ with Ml. périog ‘pot’. It is almost inconceivable that either lan- 
guage borrowed its word from the other. The penultimate vowel cannot have 
been a, for penultimate *ay remains in Malay, at least before vowels: *bayaD, 


‘From *n-Duwa, Dempw. 2.183 f. 

5 The languages before Fiji are classed as Indonesian, Fiji and Saa as Melanesian, and 
the last three as Polynesian. 

6 Dempwolff (1.78) treats this correspondence as one of the ‘Tg. vokalische LU. [= Laut- 
unstimmigkeiten], die nicht durch Assimilation oder auf andere Art zu erklairen sind’ 
(1.74f.) Although apparently a change of *u to Tg. a must be assumed in tracing Tg. 
lansdéyan ‘street’ from *lancuy (TBt. latsuy, MI., Jv. lancoy ‘go for a walk’), the conditions 
of the change in this isolated example are not understood as against the regular Tagalog 
retention of *u. Likewise difficult to understand is the change of *7 to Tg. a—as ugainst 
the regular retention of *i—in the single instances haygdn ‘border, until’ if it is traced to 
*hinga ‘border’ (Jv. igga ‘until’, Ml. hiyga ‘border, until’, NgD. hiyga ‘border’, iyga 
‘until’). Other than mere phonetic change may have been involved in history of these 
two words. 

7 See Dempw. 1.73 f. for further examples of the changes indicated. An example of *e 
becoming u(o) is *kebut, Tg. kubét ‘wrinkle’. It is clear that a phonemic difference u : 0 
must be set up in describing Tagalog because of the single minimally contrasting pair 
pu? ‘ten’ and pd? ‘sir’. Tg.uand o otherwise do not contrast and the rules for their occur- 
rence can be stated (see Bloomfield, Part II 134f.). It is therefore a fair assumption that 
Tg. u and o arose from the same sound. 

8 Dempwolff’s *w and *y may turn out to be positional variants of *u and *i respectively. 
Since this pcint would require a separate discussion, I treat *w and *y as phonemes in this 
article. 

® The complete list is given in §1 in the comparison of the words for ‘two’. 

10 | treat only of non-final *ey and *ew. Whenever *ey and *ew are mentioned in the fol- 
lowing discussion, reference is made to them only in non-final positions. If final *ey and 
*ew (thus far not reconstructed) did occur, it may be that they had a different history. 
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Tg. bdéyad, Ml. bayar ‘pay’. PMP e regularly becomes MI. é in the penult (but 
MI. a in the ultima): *[t]eneR, Tg. ténig ‘sharp sound’, MI. ténar ‘disturbance’. 
Since éy and éw do not occur within Malay morphemes," there is no difficulty 
in assuming that they did occur in pre-Malay, but became MI. 7 and u respec- 
tively. Tg. a from *e before a syllable containing u(o) can be exemplified by 
*keTuk, Tg. katok ‘rap on’, Jv. kétug, ‘cymbal’ Ml. kétog ‘rap on’."* It there- 
fore seems safe to reconstruct *plae]reyuk.? 

6. The treatment of *ey in some of the other languages can be shown by intro- 
ducing Bisayan™ comparisons. As in Tagalog, *e disappeared as a separate 
phoneme in Bisayan. In contrast to the normal Tagalog change to 7, the usual 
Bisayan change is to u(o) :!4 *sepsep, Tg. stpsip, SeBs. supsop, H1Bs. sopsép, SLBs. 
supsip ‘suck’. 

7. Dempwolff reconstructed *[ yup from TBt. tup ‘blow’, NgD. tdr-iup 
‘blown away’, Hv. f-iukd® ‘whistle’. If Bs. huyip'® ‘blow’ is added to the words 
compared, then the reconstruction must be *heyup, for *uy became NgD. uy, 
Hv. uz: *uya?, NgD. uyah ‘salt’; *duyan, Hv. ruza ‘oscillate’. Dempwolff re- 
constructed *tiyup as a ‘Nebenform’ of the above from Jv. tiyup, M1. tiop ‘blow’, 
Hv. tsiuf-ind ‘object blown’. There is of course no difficulty in reconstructing 
*teyup instead, but no comparisons can be cited for direct support.” 


11§, van Ronkel (Maleisch Woordenboek, 3d ed.; den Haag, 1930), sub jakin and warta 
respectively, quotes méjakinkan (= méyakinkan) ‘deal earnestly with’ and méwartakan 
‘inform’, which seem to indicate the occurrence of éy and éw across morpheme boundaries. 
The first element of these two words is the common Malay prefix mé(y)-. 

us Dempwolff (1.74 f.) includes this change among the Tagalog ‘Lautunstimmigkeiten’ 
referred to in note 6. But Tg. a from *e before a syllable containing a reflex of *u and 
*; is exemplified a number of times—at least 12 times before *u and 3 times before *7. 
The frequency suggests that it is due to a regular change, but one that is not charac- 
teristic of the standard Tagalog dialect. It is interesting to note that in neighboring 
Bikol penultimate *e regularly became a if the ultima did not contain *e; see C. E. 
Conant, The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages, Anthropos 7.942 (1912). 

12 T have adopted Dempwolff’s use of brackets to enclose an incompletely determined part 
of a reconstruction. The choice between two phonemes so enclosed cannot be made from 
the forms compared. 

13 Bisayan is a Philippine language which will undoubtedly prove to be closely related 
to Tagalog. Although the two languages are geographically separated by a body of water, 
a complete dialect analysis may demonstrate that there is no language boundary between 
them. Thus far the chief differences between Bisayan and Tagalog are their respective 
reflexes of *e, *d, *D, *j,*z. Although at first glance the difference may seem to be consider- 
able, I believe that a complete comparison will show that the differences are hardly greater 
than those to be expected in somewhat divergent dialects. Consequently, except where 
one of the above reconstructed sounds is involved, I treat the Bisayan evidence as the 
equivalent of Tagalog evidence. 

14 Whether Bs. u and o are different phonemes, as they are in Tagalog, is indeterminate at 
present. Even if they should be distinct phonemes, it is quite clear from many compari- 
sons that both reflect *u and *e indistinguishably. 

15 For analogical changes of originally final stops in Hova, see Dempw. 2.84. 

16 Quotable from Sebu and Hiligaynon. 

17 Other examples of a reconstruction beginning with vowel or h and having about the 
same meaning as a reconstruction with initial ¢ are *ha(m)buR beside *tabuR ‘strew’ and 
*{(m) pun beside *[t]i(m)pun‘gather’. It may be that a prefix *t- is involved which replaced 
an initial *h. 
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8. Dempwolff reconstructed *liya from Tg. liya, Ml. halia, NgD. lai, Saa lie 
‘ginger’. If Bs. luy?a ‘ginger’ is added to the comparisons, the reconstruction 
*ley?a'8 can be made. With Dempwolff, we can treat the ha of Ml. halia as an 
old prefix, and NgD. lai as containing a metathesis of a former *ha. Tg. liya 
seems now to be a Bisayan loan-word showing the loss in Tagalog of ? after a 
non-syllabic. 

9. The assumption of the change of *ey to 7 in Toba-Batak, Ngaju-Dayak, 
Hova, and Saa meets with no difficulty and facilitates the comparison of two 
Bisayan forms. Since Toba-Batak and Ngaju-Dayak generally treat *y and 
*w similarly, it is fair to assume that if *ey became 7, *ew became wu in these 
languages. 

10. If Hv. f-iuké (in §7) has been correctly explained, it indicates that *ey 
had the same treatment as *zy. Intervocalic *y otherwise became Hv. z: *layu, 
Hv. lazu ‘wither’. However, **y became Hv. 7: *ciyum, Hv. tsiu-tstund ‘fragrant 
herbs’. Since the identical Hova treatment of *ey and *iy must now be assumed, 
the identical treatment of *ew and *uw should be expected, and *uw becomes 
Hv. u: *luwa?, Hv. lua ‘vomit’. 

11. The same reasoning applies to Saa lie (in §8), despite the fact that *lez?a 
contains a ?, for PMP ? generally disappears in Saa without noticeable effect.” 
Intervocalic *y becomes Saa s (*ayun, Saa esu ‘be unstable’), but *iy becomes 7 
(*liyan, Saa lie ‘change’), and *uw becomes u (*uway, Saa ue ‘rattan’). Thus 
*ew should likewise be expected to become Saa u. Since Saa rue ‘two’ is now the 
form anticipated, the Saa by-form ro must be explained as the product of some 
not yet definable change.” 

12. Since, of the languages whose forms of the word for ‘two’ have thus far 
been compared, only Tagalog is expected to reflect *ew in a distinguishable way, 
it seems mandatory to reconstruct *e as the penultimate vowel rather than *u. 
The assumption is then that in all the other languages *ew became wu. 

13. Under this hypothesis a special explanation is needed of the common 
element contained in Tg. kdlu-luwd, NgD. hambu-rua-n, Hv. ambi-rua, mu-rua 
‘soul, spirit’. Dempwolff connects it through the meaning ‘second ego’ with 
the word for ‘two’.2. This derivation is not incompatible with my interpreta- 
tion, if either kdluluwd is considered a borrowing, or it is admitted that under 
some—at present unstatable—circumstances *ew became Tg. ww. 

14. Jv. loro can be explained on the basis of *Dewa, the reconstruction of the 
word for ‘two’ reached by the preceding discussion. Since the Javanese reflex 
of *ewa is otherwise unexemplified, it could be assumed to be o. I agree with 


18 Dempwolff (1.50) specifically abjures the reconstruction of ?. I believe that the re- 
construction of ? where Dempwolff writes intervocalic and final h will permit a simpler 
treatment of phenomena found in the Philippine languages. For example, the ? in Bs. 
luy?a—which in my opinion cannot be secondary—within Dempwolff’s system would have 
to be traced to the same ‘weicher zwischensatz’ (written ‘) as the intervocalic h of Bs. 
buhat ‘work, raise’. 1 consider that Dempwolff’s interpretation results in needless com- 
plexities at this point. The PMP laryngeals will be treated fully in a later article. 

19 Cf. Dempw. 2.152. For exceptional Saa ? for *?, see 2.154. 

20 Dempwolff (2.153) classes it under ‘occasional assimilations’. 

21 Dempw. 3, sub Duwa. 
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Dempwolff in tracing loro to a doubling *ro-ro, with r from *D* and with / for 
the first r as a result of dissimilation against the second r.¥ 

15. However, intervocalic *w remains in Javanese after any of the other three 
vowels, as is shown by Dempwolff’s reconstructions: *baway, Tg. bdway, Jv. 
baway ‘onion’; *tiwas, Tg. ttwas ‘led astray’, Jv. tiwas ‘perish’; *luwar, Tg. luwal™ 
‘outside’, Jv. luwar ‘be freed’. 

16. Furthermore, Dempwolff’s comparisons show that Jv. o is generally from 
u,” or the result of the crasis of two vowels brought together by the regular loss of 
intervocalic *h or *R.” All of the possible combinations which produce o need 
not be stated here. The most pertinent ones found by Dempwolff are *e-a and 
*u-a: *guham, Tg. guhdm ‘cutaneous eruption’, Jv. gom ‘eruption in the mouth’; 
*beRas, Tg. bigds, Jv. wos*® ‘husked rice’.” 

17. A more precise and convincing reconstruction was suggested to me by 
Bs. duhd ‘two’. There is no difficulty in understanding Bs. u from *ew. PMP 
e may have disappeared before *wh with the vocalization of the w; but it seems 
more likely that *ew simply coalesced into Bs. u(o) when *e otherwise became 
Bs. u(o). Preconsonantal uw does not occur in Bisayan and an intervening 
stage such as *uw, while conceivable, need not be assumed. 

18. The striking coincidence that both Jv. loro and Bs. duhd are easily ex- 
plained from *Dewha seems sufficient to validate this reconstruction. There is 
no difficulty in assuming that *ew became Jv. u, and that then *uha became 


*2 T assume with Dempwolff (1.91) that Jv. r as well as ¢ can reflect *D. 

33 Dempw. 1.96. 

*4 For this reason Dempwolff was forced to assume the irregular loss of intervocalic *w 
in explaining Jv. -ro (1.93) from *Duwa. 

26 So cited by Dempwolff. Despite the fact that beside lowal Laktaw cites lual, I take 
it that Dempwolff’s citation is correct. According to the general practice of not writing 
? between vowels in transcribing Philippine languages, lual would seem to imply /lu?al/. 
Laktaw rather consistently writes ud for /u?a/, e.g. lutudén ‘be cooked with’. Furthermore 
Bloomfield in Part III cites no Tagalog bases containing /u?a/, this sequence occurring only 
at morpheme boundaries (cf. lutiian ‘be cooked with’ sub lito? ‘a cooking’, for /lut@?an/ 
by Part II, Par. 14). It appears then that Laktaw’s uwa and unmarked ua can be consid- 
ered equivalent writings. 

%6 Dempw. 1.86 f. 

21 Cf. op.cit. 50, 53. PMP *h and *R are reflected in exactly the same way in Javanese 
and can be assumed to have fallen together. Both disappear in all positions and the crasis 
that accompanies their disappearance in intervocalic position is identical. 

28 Jv. was well as b reflects *b, op.cit. 35, 41. 

29 The suggestion in §7 that Jv. tiyup (if it is not a Malay loan-word) comes from *teyup 
(= *t- + heyup) is in complete accord with these indications that *ewa probably did not 
become Jv. 0. Javanese treats *y and *w similarly; if *ew + vowel suffered crasis, *ey + 
vowel should likewise be expected to undergo crasis. Yet Jv. tiyup would indicate that 
*eyu became Jv. tyu without crasis. Examples of the crasis of *e-u are not available, but 
since the crasis of *e-a, *e-e (*teReb, Tg. tigtb ‘overloaded’, Jv. tub ‘full’; only example, 
with surprising Javanese vowel) and *a-u (*sahut, Tg. sahét‘ vow’, Jv. sot‘curse’) took place, 
there is reason to believe that further research will provide an example of the crasis of *e-u. 
The possibility that the prior change of *ey to Jv. i may have hindered crasis seems to be 
eliminated by the example of *diRus, Jv. dus ‘bathe’, TBt. duris (with metathesis) ‘sprin- 
kle’, MI. dtros ‘wet’, HIBs. digos ‘bathe’. 
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Jv.o. The other languages do not offer any obstacles to this reconstruction. In- 
tervocalic *h disappears without effect in the Melanesian and Polynesian lan- 
guages compared” and can be assumed to have done so in their words for ‘two’ 
(§1). The same statement applies to Toba-Batak and Hova.*! In Malay 
and Ngaju-Dayak *h disappeared between unlike vowels. It is also conceiv- 
able that in these other languages the *h was lost after *w, that is, before *ew 
became wu. In either case the result would be the same. Thus all the forms 
of the word for ‘two’ in the MP languages so far compared can be explained 
from *Dewha, except Tg. -lawd. 

19. As a rule Tg. h corresponds to Bs. h: *buhat, Tg. bithat ‘raise’, Bs. buhat 
‘work, raise’. The *wh of *Dewha should be expected to remain in Tagalog, 
despite the fact that no comparison is available to demonstrate this development 
directly. The sequence wh is possible in modern Tagalog and occurs in hawhdw 
‘rinse’. Furthermore I assume with Dempwolff that postconsonantal *h con- 
tinued into Tagalog: *hakhak, Tg. halakhak (with -[ae]l- infix), Jv. akaq ‘laugh- 
ter’. Tg. -lawd must have undergone some change by which the *h was lost. 

20. Tg. -lawd may have lost the h of *Dewha by dissimilation. Tagalog 
words ending in a vowel regularly add a sandhi consonant h before the vowel of 
a suffix. Thus the passive transient aykinin ‘be appropriated’ is derived with 
the suffix -in from aykin ‘appropriated’, and the corresponding form from bigt? 
‘strangled’ is bigtthin ‘be strangled’. Similarly dalawahin ‘be doubled’ is de- 
rived from dalawd* ‘two’. An earlier *dalawhahin may have lost the first h 
by dissimilation against the second, and from the new word—the modern 
dalawahin—may have been formed the modern base dalawd on the analogy of 
pairs like bigtihin : bigt?. A similar dissimilation may explain the absence of h 
in kdluluwa (? earlier *-luhd < *Dewha, cf. §13).* 

21. In summary, the reconstruction *Dewha explains the first a of Tg. -lawa 
and the o of Jv. loro, both of which have thus far had to be considered irregular 
developments. It is probable that non-final *ey and *ew occurred in PMP, 
and became TBt., Jv., Ml., NgD., Hv., Fiji, Saa, Tonga, Futuna, Samoa + 
and u respectively, but that *e before *y or *w was treated by Tagalog and Bi- 
sayan much like any other *e; preconsonantal *ew, however, became Bs. u. 
(Presumably prevocalic *ew would regularly become Bs. uw.) The reconstruc- 
tion *Dewha brings out a new irregularity in Tg. -lawd, its failure to reflect *h. 
The explanation of this irregularity is perhaps a Tagalog dissimilation, for the 
presence of *h in the Proto-Indonesian—and so probably in the PMP—word 
for ‘two’ is assured by the independent testimony of Jv. loro and Bs. duhd. 


80 Cf. Dempw. 2.129, 149, 171. 

31 Cf. Dempw. 1.50 f., 2.79. 

32 Dempw. 2.17, 48. 

33 Dempwolff (1.78) believes that dalawa ‘two’ contains a prefix. It is perhaps more 
likely that the additional element is an old reduplication. 

4 If this explanation is adopted, it would seem to follow that Bs. dohaon (?/doha?on/, 
Encarnacion sub doha) ‘be made two of, be divided’ resulted from a dissimilation affecting 
the second h of an earlier *duhahon. (The suffix -on is the Bisayan equivalent of Tg. -in 
[from *-en], and the normal sandhi consonant in Bisayan as in Tagalog is h.) 
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MORPHOLOGIE HISTORIQUE DU GREC. By P. CHantTRAINE. (Nouvelle Col- 
lection 4 l’Usage des Classes, No. 34.) Pp. ix + 442. Paris: Librairie 
C. Klincksieck, 1945. 


This volume, by the author of the detailed Grammaire homérique recently 
reviewed in this journal by G. M. Bolling, is planned to do for students of Greek 
what Ernout’s Morphologie historique du latin has done for students of Latin. 
It gives the development of the forms of Greek from the language of Homer to 
that of the New Testament, including the differing forms of the dialects found 
in literature and in inscriptions; it even has many items on the forms of the col- 
loquial Greek of the present day. 

There is no other volume in recent years that limits itself to the morphology: 
all others include at least the phonology as well, and mostly have disadvantages 
for the student who is just approaching the subject, even though in a scientific 
spirit. Hirt’s Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre (2d ed., 
1912) devotes itself very extensively to pre-Greek developments, and is not so 
detailed in the matter of dialectal and later Greek. Wright’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Greek Language (1912) never was a first-class work, and is out 
of date. Meillet’s Apergu d’une histoire de la langue grecque (3d ed., 1930), 
though splendid for its purpose, could not present the history of the forms in 
systematic detail. Méeillet and Vendryes’s Traité de grammaire comparée 
des langues classiques (1924) and Buck’s Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin (1933; revised printing, 1937), since they deal with Latin as well as Greek, 
lack space for a complete exposition. Only Schwyzer’s Griechische Grammatik 
(1939) is comparable in its detailed treatment; but it is a very expensive book, 
and its extreme compactness of presentation makes it difficult for the student to 
understand. 

I like Chantraine’s work; I like it very much. But naturally there are mat- 
ters in which in my opinion it might be improved. Thus there are a number of 
points on which I should like to have Chantraine’s considered judgment, rather 
than find that he leaves problems unsolved. (I make reference to his book by 
page and line number.) For example, he leaves -dns and -éns as rival endings of 
the acc. pl. of -o- stems (22.4-5; -dns seems to me to be a product of some anal- 
ogy). He calls voc. TovAvéayua to nom. -as, an -nt- stem, ‘enigmatic’ (60.13; why 
not analogical to nom. -as, voc. -a, in masc. -d- stems?). Just what is the pro- 
thesis which he claims for the initial of évéa ‘nine’ (160.18-9)? Why is Attic 
subj. & from a zero grade of the root, rather than a contraction of é with full 
grade, seen in Ionic (236.13-5)? Why does he fail even to mention the probable 
identity of the imperative ending -tdd, with the ablative of the demonstrative 
pronoun (320)? Could not the -e- of 2d sg. -evs in thematic presents be referred 
to normal -e-si (350.4-11; the -s, as he says, is the secondary ending of the 2d 
sg., attached thereto)? Could he not give us some theory for the 3d sg. -e of 
thematic presents (355.15-21)? 

56 
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Further, I wonder why he places a question-mark against the equation of 
rerayav with Lt. tetigt (193.13), and on the other hand why he prefers to derive 
5tdaoxw from the root *dns- seen in dédae ‘he taught’ and édanv ‘I learned’ (259.11- 
2), rather than as from the root in Lt. discé didict; and why he takes &fouar &y.0s 
as cognate with Lt. sacer sancid (268.3-6), rather than with Skt. yajati ‘he re- 
veres’. Sometimes, also, brevity of expression causes lack of clarity, where a 
few extra words would make everything lucid (e.g. 274.17-9; relation of -ca- to 
-r- through -k”- could be cleared up by the formulae k” > x and k”-y > oc). 

Chantraine states (18.7-11) that the acc. sg. masc.-fem. in IE was charac- 
terized by a nasal, which was -m in Latin and Indo-Iranian, but -n in Greek 
and the other languages. This formulation, giving a doublet case-ending in IE, 
originated, I think, with Meillet, but I have never liked it. Certainly the Skt. 
-m before vowel initials shows that -m is the original, though there are other 
developments in sentence-sandhi. The -n which developed before initial 
dentals was generalized in Greek and in several other IE branches, but the 
original -m was generalized in Italic. In this there is no basis for placing the two 
nasals on an equal basis in IE. The same remarks hold for Chantraine’s treat- 
ment of the 1st sg. ending in secondary tenses of verbs (347.7-9). 

There is a more complicated situation in the acc. pl. of -@- stems than is set 
forth in §35 (35.7-14), for the -n- of -ns was lost in pIE between the long vowel 
and the final -s, and was subsequently restored and again lost as he describes, 
though the section is too compressed to picture clearly the quite complicated 
series of changes involved in the varied dialects. Attic dat. dope. may be from 
*dorew-i rather than from *dorw-ez (46.18-9). The dual ending -e, as in 706-e, 
he explains (51.12-7) as standing in ablaut relation with Indo-Iranian dual 
-4 (= pIE é). But it is better explained as analogical: -o- stem nom. pl. *-ds 
(21.7) is to dual -6 as consonantal stem nom. pl. -es is to dual -e; for Indo-Ir. dual 
- is rather a transfer of -é (pIE -6) from -d- stems. Attic voc. Idce.dov, which 
is merely listed (77.1), should be explained as an analogical substitution for 
-daov, the original nom. having ended in -dafwr. 

But Chantraine is clearly more interested in the verb forms than in those of 
nouns, for he gives to the verbs a relatively greater portion of the space than do 
other writers on the same subject. His general treatment of the IE verb system 
(165-74) is extremely good; so is his summary of the Greek conjugation, espe- 
cially on the extension of the suffix -é- and of the aoristic -s- (386-95). His 
treatment of the aspirated perfect (220-6) as developed analogically, and not by 
means of IH laryngeals, agrees with my own beliefs (cf. Lana. 17.189-93); his 
account of the perfect with suffixal -k- (219-20) shows no influence from Sturte- 
vant’s view (LANG. 16.273-84), which however probably did not reach him be- 
cause of the war. His analysis of the present suffixes -nd-/-na- and -neu-/-nu- as 
by infixation of the usual -ne-/-n- in dissyllabic bases ending in zero grades -a- 
and -u- (248-9), is illuminating if one feels a necessity to reduce the number of 
original types in pIE. 

But he seems at a loss to explain the variation, among the various languages, of 
the quality of the vowel in the reduplicating syllable: Greek shows -7- in the pres- 
ent, and -e- in the perfect, but Indo-Iranian has -a- from pIE -e- in the present 
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(240.3-5), and Latin has -t- -o- -u- in the perfect (207.25-208.1). So he expresses 
himself, overlooking the Skt. presents of the type bibharti as well as those of the 
type juhoti, and the Latin perfects of the common type cecini cecidi fefelli, as 
well as the older perfects memordi pepugi and the like, listed by Gellius 6.9, for 
later momordi pupugi etc. The real situation is that Greek has retained the 
original vocalism, while in Latin and in Indo-Iranian the vowels have undergone 
easily formulable assimilations. 

Under the Imperative (316-25), there is no mention of certain forms, esp. 2d 
dual and 2d pl., as original injunctives (i.e. unaugmented secondary indicatives), 
a view which he seems to reject by implication (317.17-9). In the 2d sg. rie 
‘drink’ and didoc ‘give’, which he terms ‘obscure’ (319.20-2), one might conjec- 
ture the deictic -¢. When he says (377.2-3) that the iteratives in -cxov never 
have the augment, he forgets the form épacxe which he has previously (261.19) 
cited as the only such iterative whose forms do (optionally) have the augment. 

On Modern Greek, a few remarks. ‘Le grec moderne n’a plus de verbes 
athématiques’ (174.5-6); he overlooks efua: ‘I am’ and its forms, which he 
mentions later (236.19-28). But why he there derives 3d sg. and pl. elva, 
spelled also efve, as from é = éveors I don’t know; pronunciation is against this 
identification, and in favor of the view that it is the old infin. elva. The usual 
orthography of the modern forms of old verbs in -éw is not -avw (285.19-23), but 
-6v». Thesubstantives 7d gayi ‘food’ and 76 guXi ‘kiss’ seem to be not old infini- 
tives in -eiv (334.11-3), but the usual shortenings of the neuter type in -cov. 

The typography is clear, and the lines are well spaced, making the book very 
easy to use. Dialectal Greek forms are printed without accents—which I 
approve, since we know that some dialects had accentual systems differing from 
that of Attic-Ionic, and for other dialects we have no information at all. Un- 
fortunately the printer had no types with both macron and accent, which causes 
many words to lack accents when important vowel lengths are marked. Old 
Latin inscriptional salutes lacks the macron over the u (46.1), and praecé, -dnis 
(75.18) lacks the macron in the gen. which is essential for the argument. Mis- 
prints occur, but not with great frequency; they are rarely misleading. But 
‘deux verbes moyens ... ou leur correspondant exact ont indo-iranien’ (237.19-20) 
seems to be for ‘d. v. m. ... ont 1. c.e. en indo-iranien’ and I have not been able to 
decipher the abbreviation ‘rom.’ (93.21) in ‘acc. rom. plur.’ 

My adverse criticisms are not of a serious nature. Chantraine has given us an 
excellent manual for the understanding of Greek forms. Its really great diffi- 
culty is that there is no parallel volume on Greek phonology, to which the user 
may refer as the user of Ernout’s Morphologie historique du latin may consult 
Niedermann’s Phonétique historique du latin. 

Roianp G. Kent 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LA PHONETIQUE DU PROVENCAL MODERNE EN TERRE D’ARLES. By Héuine N. 
CousTENOBLE. Pp. xii + 281. Hertford, Herts: Stephen Austin and 
Sons, Ltd., 1945. 

Before we attempt any criticism of the methodology used in this book we 
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should offer our appreciation to the author for preparing such a study. Many 
of us who teach Old Provencal have wanted to make a brief excursion into the 
language of the Félibrige as a logical continuation to work on that of the 
Troubadours. This has been extremely difficult because of the lack of a book 
similar to this which Mlle Coustenoble has now published. After all, Rhodanian 
(the modern speech of Arles and adjacent territory) is a spoken language and we 
cannot discuss it effectively without some idea of its pronunciation. The treat- 
ment of the nasal after front vowels, the true character of the affricatives which 
are written ch and j, the phonemic value of the written symbol u, and various 
other minor phonemic problems have not been clear to scholars who do not have 
first-hand acquaintance with the vernacular of southern France. I for one will 
now be able to read the Miréio of Mistral without a feeling that I am distorting 
the music of a great poet. 

Mille Coustenoble is Lecturer in Phonetics at University College, London, and 
the methods which she uses are those of the phonetician Daniel Jones. It is 
quite evident that where phonetic data should be understood in the light of 
phonemic theory the author is not at home. It is really unfair to discuss her 
materia] from the standpoint of phonemics, as Mlle Coustenoble has prepared 
her book as though phonemics, beyond the first stages of the concept, did not 
exist. She seems to give credit to Baudouin de Courtenay and Daniel Jones for 
what is understood by the term phonéme: ‘Pour désigner un tel groupe, les pho- 
néticiens slaves et anglais, et en particulier Baudouin de Courtenay et Daniel 
Jones, ont employé le terme “phonéme”’.’ This is an enormous understatement. 
The author gives one reference to Trubetzkoy and J. R. Firth. To illustrate 
what is meant by the phoneme as applied to Rhodanian, she cites a list of such 
cases as fiero ‘foire’ versus fiéro ‘fiére’, where the character of the e (open or close) 
makes a minimal difference in the meaning. All this phonemic definition is on 
pages 2 and 3. Thereafter the author usually reverts to sons instead of pho- 
neémes, as on page 13, and gives no indication that she is aware of the considerable 
amount of scholarly literature which has been produced in the United States and 
elsewhere on phonemic methodology and problems. 

Mlle Coustenoble used as her subjects Jan Bessat, Pierre Gilles, and Jan 
Générat, prominent men in the vicinity of Arles. There is no indication that she 
made recordings of the speech of these individuals; apparently she made phonetic 
transcriptions over a period of ten years from the living voice of the subjects 
(xl). A useful addition to the book is the fifth part (185-281), where a selection 
of Rhodanian texts appears accompanied by phonetic transcriptions. 

It seems to me that a weakness in purely phonetic study of a language is the 
difficulty of divorcing a special study from a general treatise on phonetics. 
Mlle Coustenoble says: ‘On n’entrera pas ici dans tous les détails qui concernent 
l’étude des organes de la parole. Cela a été traité par différents savants dans 
des ouvrages bien connus’ (6); and yet her book is well filled with diagrams and 
descriptions of a general character. There is little of practical value in many 
of the phonetic descriptions. Take that of Rhodanian /u/ (35): the description 
of the breath channel, the amount of friction, the muscular tension, etc. is cer- 
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tainly not susceptible of imitation by anyone studying the pronunciation, nor 
is it likely that all the allophones of /u/ would fit such a description. 

Although she almost totally ignores the accepted methods of phonemic descrip- 
tion, Mlle Coustenoble has included a considerable amount of phonemic analysis 
in this book. In a large section (98-183) she discusses phonetically the non- 
linear phonemes: length, juncture, accent, and intonation. Her discussion of 
juncture is subdivided into assimilation, substitution, elision, and liaison. She 
stresses the morphemic and taxemic values of juncture (114 f.), but there is no 
reference to morphemes or taxemes. 

In conclusion we repeat that Mlle Coustenoble’s study is most valuable. How- 
ever, in view of the prominent role which phonemic analysis now plays, it is no 
longer practicable to ignore almost entirely the literature which has been de- 
voted to it. 


UrsBan T. HotMes Jr. 
UNIVERSITY oF NortTH CAROLINA 


EL BABLE DE CABRANES. By Maria Josera CANELLADA. (Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas: Patronato ‘Menéndez y Pelayo’-— Instituto 
‘Antonio de Nebrija’; Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Anejo 31). Pp. 378. 
Madrid: 8. Aguirre, 1944. 


Ever since the publication of Munthe’s pioneer study on the language of two 
villages in Western Asturias (1887),1 and even before, there has been a strong 
awareness among Hispanists of the importance of the archaic group of dialects 


extending from Galicia to the Basque Provinces, along the seacoast and the 
adjoining mountains. This interest has manifested itself in a variety of ways, 
including the preparation of word lists (largely by workers untrained in pho- 
netics), many of which have remained unpublished; in the writing of grammatical 
sketches and notes;? in the editing of medieval regional texts (tariffs from the 
Santander area; charters from La Montafia and Campé included in Menéndez 
Pidal’s Documentos lingiiisticos; the fueros of Avilés, Oviedo, and Llanes) ;? in 


1 Unfortunately, A. W. Munthe’s Anteckningar om folkmflet i en trakt af vestra Astu- 
rien [Cangas de Tineo] (Upsala, 1887) benefits merely the handful of Spanish scholars who 
read Swedish fluently. It would be worth while to have that thesis translated into Spanish, 
as was done, by Garcia de Diego, with Kfepinsk¥’s book on metaphony, written in Czech. 
Munthe’s study was reviewed by A. d. R. Gongalves Viana, RL 1.279-85. On earlier re- 
searches, see A. del Rio, Los estudios de Jovellanos sobre el dialecto de Asturias, RFH 
§.209-43. 

2 The studies by J. Arias de Miranda, J. Garcia (Homen. Men. Pel. 1.841-69; see Morel- 
Fatio, BH 1.224), G. Laverde Ruiz (La Ilustr. gall. astur., 1879), Pefialver (La Democracia 
Asturiana, 1885), and E. Sdnchez Calvo (Rev. de Ast., 1878) are not easily accessible and 
largely out of date. Still important is F. Canella Secades, Estudios asturianos (Oviedo, 
1886). See R. Menéndez Pidal, Notas sobre el bable hablado en el concejo de Lena (Gijén, 
1899; in Bellmunt and Canella, Asturias: su historia y sus monumentos) ; A. W. Munthe, 
Vermischte spanische Beitrige, ZRPh 15.228-32; T. Navarro Tomas, Datos antiguos sobre 
pronunciacién asturiana, RFE 7.382-3; R. K. Spaulding, Is Accusative le Only Castilian 
or Northern Too?, HR 13.336-40; M. L. Wagner, Mexikanisches Rotwelsch und asturische 
Xiriga, ZRPh. 50.738-40; and the reviewer’s note, Lana. 19.256-8. 

3 See A. Castro, Unos aranceles de aduana del siglo XIII, RFE 8.1-29, 325-56; 9.266-76; 
10.113-36; El fuero de Avilés [y el fuero de Oviedo], ed. A. Fernaéndez-Guerra y Orbe (Ma- 
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collections of contemporary dialectal literature ;‘ in ethnographic and folkloristic 
monographs, of great usefulness to the linguist; in the etymological classification 
of the data thus obtained, by Garcia de Diego and others;* and in attempts to 
work out a system of subdialects, by Canella Secades (1886) and, much more 
rigorously, by Menéndez Pidal in his monograph on Leonese (1906). It is 
necessary to mention these available sources of information because the book 
under review, a doctoral thesis accepted by the University of Madrid, lacks a 
formal bibliography, an apparatus of footnotes, and a critical review of previous 
researches in the chosen field.’ The appearance of this thesis and the various 
honors awarded it by the faculty seem to indicate that after a long intermission 
dialect studies have officially been resumed in Spain.® 

The author, who owes much of her training and inspiration to Damaso Alonso,’ 
selected for her study the rural district (concejo) of Cabranes, not very far from 
Oviedo and Gijén. The district consists of a few villages and scattered farm- 
houses, comprising about four thousand inhabitants. Because of the distance 
from the coast and from navigable rivers, and because of the absence of railroads 
and first-class highways, there isa mere trickle of traffic. Asa result, only partial 
and retarded dissemination of urban speech forms and other cultural patterns is 
observable. The population is described as illiterate, superstitious, and stub- 





drid, 1865), with a largely discredited interpretation; El fuero de Llanes, ed. A. Bonilla y 
San Martin, in RCJS (1918) ; C. M. Vigil, Coleccién histérico-diplomdtica del ayuntamiento 
de Oviedo (Oviedo, 1889). A.C. Jennings’ study of the language of Astur-Latin documents 
has been discussed by Keller, Lane. 19.47-9; Spitzer, RFH 2.391-6; Sas, RR 32.320-1; 
Sacks, HR 10.82-5. 

4 Anthologies have been prepared by J. Caveda (Oviedo, 1839; reedited 1887 by F. Ca- 
nella Secades) and by E. Gra-Rendueles (Gijén, 1925). Eastern Asturian was the medium 
of D. Fernéindez y Gonzdlez. There exist collections of folk songs and folk tales by Munthe, 
Llano Roza de Ampudia, and J. Menéndez Pidal. Nursery rhymes are studied by B. Vigén, 
Juegos y rimas infantiles, recogidos en los concejos de Villaviciosa, Colunga y Caravia 
(Villaviciosa, 1895). 

5 See D. Alonso, Etimologias hispdnicas, RFE 27.30-47; A. Castro, RFE 8.338-9, 355-6; 
J. Corominas, Indianoromanica, in RFH, vol. 6; R. Menéndez Pidal, Notas para el léxico 
roménico, RFE 7.1-36; L. Spitzer, Lexik. aus dem Kat. 14, 126-8; AR 6.494; RFE 9.67; 
11.70-2; 12.233-4; 13.114, 118; 14.250, 253-4; 18.236-7; 21.279. The MS volume of C. Gon- 
zélez de Posada, Diccionario etimoldgico del idioma de Asturias (425 folio pages, 800 en- 
tries) is scientifically irrelevant, except for the excerpts quoted. 

6 See RABM 3.14.128-72, 294-311. Summaries in the texts of Spaulding and Lapesa. 

7 While there exist satisfactory bibliographies of American-Spanish like C. C. Marden’s 
and M. W. Nichols’ with the supplement by L. B. Kiddle (RIb. 7.213-40), nothing along 
these lines has been done for the dialects of Spain; the relatively best selective list is the 
one appended to F. Kriiger, Die Gegenstandskultur Sanabrias (Hamburg, 1925). 

8 Symptomatic of the newly awakened interest in dialectology is the appearance of books, 
like P. Arnal Cavero, Vocabulario del alto aragonés, de Alquézar y pueblos préximos (Ma- 
drid, 1944), supplementing researches by A. Kuhn, G. Rohlfs, and R. del Arco y Garay; A. 
Zamora Vicente, El habla de Mérida y sus cercanias (Madrid, 1943) and the notes in RFE 
26.89-91, 315-9; and F. Indurdin, Contribucién al estudio del dialecto navarro-aragonés 
antiguo (Saragossa, 1945); see Gili y Gaya, BBMP 21.193. ; 

® Miss Canellada is also the author of the essay Notas de entonacién extremefia, RFE 
25.79-91, and, with A. de Lacerda, of the study Comportamientos tonales vocdélicos en 
castellano y portugués. Her thesis, here under review, has been discussed also by J. M. 
Alda Tesén, BBMP 21.96-8. 
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born in its seclusion. The only trades known are agriculture and cattle raising; 
shops and stores are lacking; a weekly market suffices to meet the needs of con- 
sumers. Even under these rather exceptional conditions, stability in linguistic 
usage has not been achieved. While the older generation clings to the native 
patois, the younger people (especially those who have gone through the military 
service) prefer to speak Castilian, even though they rarely succeed in imitating 
its intonation. Within the district, no unity of usage is discernible, at least not 
on the lexical side (8); the hilly terrain helps to isolate each community. Thus 
it comes that objects which are not marketable are labeled differently at indi- 
vidual points; even mutually exclusive designations have been found. The 
author seems to have an intimate knowledge of the environment, but she might 
well have stated more explicitly how long she stayed in Cabranes, whether she 
was at any stage of her work able to converse with the farmers in their own dia- 
lect, who her informants were (there are some unidentified initials in the glos- 
sary), and in what circumstances the information was elicited and recorded.’ 
A brief historical introduction, with reference to the political and ecclesiastic 
administration and to shifts of the population, might also have been useful. 

The book falls into two parts of unequal length and merit. The first part con- 
tains the preliminary remarks; a grammatical outline in which most of the mate- 
rial is phonetically transcribed (Navarro Tom4s’ symbols are used with one in- 
consequential change); collections of common phrases, nicknames (llamAtigos), 
and interjections; paradigms of the verb; charts bringing out the contrast be- 
tween Asturian and Castilian pitch (easily the most elaborate section) ; and a far 
too short selection of texts: three stories of only forty lines altogether in a book of 
almost four hundred pages (7-54). Appended to this part are a map; a few 
photographs giving glimpses of a typical hamlet, a farmhouse, the surrounding 
landscape, and both holiday and workaday life; also, twenty-six skilfully exe- 
cuted drawings of tools, containers, vehicles, and whatever machinery there is of 
traditional make, with minute specification of each part in handwritten phonetic 
script (55-66). The second and larger part of the book is taken up by the vo- 
cabulary (69-372). The outward appearance of the book is attractive; the wide 
margins in the glossary will be welcome to those who care to supply collateral 
data or etymological notes. Only a few misprints have been discovered in the 
narrow phonetic transcription with its multitude of diacritic marks; this is the 
more noteworthy as for many years hardly any phonetic studies have appeared 
in Spain and Portugal.” 


10 There exist a number of studies on conditions of life in Asturias of which the author has 
not taken notice, especially by Acevedo y Huelves, Cabal, Caro Baroja, Kriiger, and Llano 
Roza de Ampudia; see also the reviews by Kriiger and Riegler in VKR7.373-4, RFE 11.325-6, 
AR 7.236-7, 10.298-300. 

11 It is inexplicable that in Portugal, unscathed by war and revolution, no phonetic dia- 
lect records should be made despite the existence of two phonetic laboratories in the coun- 
try. While the Portuguese linguistic atlas, planned by the Centro de Estudos Filolégicos 
in Lisbon, seems to have made no headway since the announcement of the project in 1932, 
preliminary surveys have been made by sending out questionnaires to teachers, priests, and 
other volunteer workers innocent of any phonetic knowledge. See M. de Paiva Boléo, 
O estudo dos dialectos e falares portugueses: um inquérito lingiiistico 10-11 (Coimbra, 
1942). 
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The grammatical sketch owes its value chiefly to the use of phonetic script. 
The author must be credited with keen observation of salient features; she knows 
how to distinguish between idiosyncrasies of individuals and peculiarities of the 
community ; before making generalizations, she has the patience to record alterna- 
tives. Yet her talent as a field worker is not nearly matched by her ability as 
an analyst, descriptive or historical. She shows, at best, limited understanding 
of linguistic structure. The traits of the dialect she selects for discussion are 
related now to Latin, now to Castilian, now again to other varieties of Astur- 
Leonese. Why does she not analyze the assembled data first on the synchronic, 
later on a diachronic plane and point out in a succinct conclusion just how the 
chosen dialect differs from others previously explored and what her inquiry adds 
to our general knowledge of Ibero-Romance? Fortunately, the illustrations 
provided are so plentiful that readers with the necessary leisure can fill in the 
gaps, rephrase the formulations of rules, and draw their own conclusions from 
the exceptionally interesting material. 

Take, for instance, the chapter on phonology. It was known before that Ast. 
-u mostly corresponds to Cast. -o; yet in Cabranes we find -w and -o in a unique 
distribution: verbs in the 1st sing. pres. ind. show -o: cuerro < curré, and so do 
particles like como < quémodé, cuando < quandé, pero < per héc (see the sen- 
tences, pp. 47-8, 53-4); conversely, substantives, adjectives, and past participles 
end in -w: ibiernu, escuru, puestu. But the all-important fact has been omitted 
by the author: namely, that the nominal plural ending is -os [9s], not -us, as 
follows from her own texts: [a'miyos, ‘unos, apedi'sios, be'dinos]; and she has 
failed to capitalize on the other fact that Cabr. -o reflects unmistakably Lat. 
-6, -6. If so, the nouns in the singular clearly derive from the accusative, not 
the ablative: hibernu(m), obsciiru(m), positu(m)—a point of historical grammar 
still at issue, which the material here collected permits us to settle with a fair 
degree of certainty.” 

The author is not very convincing in her few attempts to reconstruct historical 
sequences; witness her hesitating statements on the original inclusion of Ca- 
branes in the f- or the h-zone (15-7) and on the shift of posttonic a > e before 
-n, -s, and, vestigially, in final position (13). The differentiation of en < in 
and en < in illu appears slightly subjective (13). 

Interesting is the discovery of a lone trace of [0] > [wal]: escuallarau ‘muy 
descotado’ < cédllum, célldére (13). Metaphony, in tonic and pretonic syllable, is 
restricted to the agency of -i; the contrast pirru ~ perra is unknown to this sub- 
dialect. The stress wavers frequently; the contrast ['togja] ~ [to!gia] ‘todavia’, 
according as the word precedes or follows the verb, is much like Sp. aun ~ atin; 
also [no'sotros] ~ ['nosotros] according as the 1st plur. pres. subj. is accented 
traditionally on the ending or analogically on the stem. The loss of the infinitive 
ending [r] before all enclitics is not surprising (20), but the distinction made be- 
tween comer la obeya (subj.) and comé la obeya (obj.) is a striking one. The 
divergence between fame ‘hunger’ and fembra ‘female’ may shock a Castilian, but 


12 The material here offered in phonetic script has been transcribed by the reviewer from 
the system used by the author. 
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is irrelevant in the perspective of Astur-Latin sound shifts (20). The reviewer 
is no more prepared than the writer to account for the deviation of -uculu > 
-ollu from the norm exemplified by auricula > oreya (19), but he does not hesi- 
tate to ascribe the co-existence of nefiu and fenu, nidiu and fidiu to the tendency 
toward the elimination of successive palatals, cf. Sp. plafiir beside llanto; other- 
wise initial n- has originated only through aphaeresis, as in (e)nanu. The [6] 
in -idu, -ida, -adu has been discarded, but, surprisingly enough, not in -ada. 
Other features, like the diphthongization of [e] and [9] before [j] and [A], the 
spread of the diphthong to the pretonic syllable, the epenthesis of [j], the apocope 
of the final back vowel after [n], the elimination of hiatus, the preservation of 
[-‘orju] and of [-mb-], and the introduction of the voiced velar stop before initial 
[we-], are common to most Central Asturian dialects. The range of phonetic 
shadings is a narrow one; unlike the situation in Portuguese and Catalan, the 
contrasts are phonetic rather than phonemic. Comparison of separate words, 
whole sentences, and connected texts in phonetic transcription discloses notable 
variations according to the tempo of speech, which ought to have been dealt with 
in some detail. 

Only the most outstanding features of syntax and word formation can here be 
touched upon. In the singular, nouns and nominal groups are linked without the 
aid of any preposition (30); la casa mi6 pa ‘la casa de mi padre’; Maria Mattas 
‘Maria hija de Matias’: the patronymic so used tends to evolve into a surname. 
This is a very archaic construction, petrified in French place-names. In the 
plural, the normal Romance pattern emerges: les tierres de mié pa. That mi6, 
in conjunction with the (variable) definite article, did service as both a masculine 
and a feminine possessive antecedent, was previously known; but there are 
other, more conspicuous cases of lack of agreement, e.g. between substantives 
used generically and the corresponding adjectives, irrespective of position: 
Vagua claru, la bebida friu; if an object is individualized, the construction no 
longer applies. This phenomenon is clearly presented, although the label of 
neuter gender seems inadequate; combinations of masculine and feminine ter- 
minations, however unexpected, do not suffice to prove the existence of a third 
gender. The same lack of agreement is visible in the (optional) omission of -s 
in mi6(s) before a noun in the plural; in postposition, the possessive (miu, mia) 
invariably agrees in gender and number with the substantive modified. 

The syntax of the verb holds several surprises. The preterite of aber plus 
infinitive is tantamount to ‘almost’: ubo caer ‘casi se cae’ (30). As in Portu- 
guese, no preposition separates verbs of motion from the subsequent infinitive, 
and bo facer, to a greater extent than its Spanish equivalent, serves as a substitute 
for the future. The lack of the compound preterite and the use of the -ra tense 
as a pluperfect are also reminiscent of Portuguese. Estar preceding an infinitive 
indicates necessity : to facer ‘tengo que hacer’. 

The word order is characterized by the prevalence of enclitics, appended even 
to u < ubi, s1, and non (32, 37). Among prepositions, por and per co-exist, as 
in Old Galician-Portuguese; contra, cara do service for Sp. hacia < facié ad (22). 

Some patterns of word formation are startling. In Castilian, names of fruit- 
trees are derived by various suffixes (manzano, higuera, melocotonero, »ogal) ; 
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Ptg. -eira monopolizes this function, and so does CAst. -al, -ar (25). Words 
thus developed are feminine, not for the reasons adduced by the author, but 
rather because Lat. arbor in this archaic environment has remained, or long did 
remain, feminine. The derogatory meaning of -e/w is discrepant from that of 
Sp. -ete. Sp. -dego never combines with the past participle stem, but its Asturian 
counterpart does: antoxadiegu, apiegadiegu. The relationship between -ariu 
and -eru, -dtigu and -algu (a problem not even touched upon by the author) 
remains to be determined. As in Classical Latin, per-, if prefixed to an adjec- 
tive, serves to reinforce it (25); they are not separable, as they were in Old French. 

The vocabulary contains roughly three-and-a-half thousand entries in tradi- 
tional Spanish script, with x standing for [$] as in Old Spanish; continued use of 
phonetic script would have enhanced the value of this portion. The criteria of 
selection are not quite clear: several formations mentioned in the grammar have 
been omitted, and so, apparently, have words which the dialect shares with the 
literary idiom (a not wholly justifiable procedure’). Cross references have been 
provided liberally. Each word is translated into Standard Spanish and, if 
necessary, briefly defined; the absence of illustrative sentences, as in Lamano y 
Beneite, will be regretted by semanticists and syntacticians alike. The recorded 
material in itself is so valuable as to make the consultation of the glossary in- 


dispensable to Hispanic scholars."* 
Additional documentation has been supplied, from a rich collection of medieval 
and early Renaissance texts, for hundreds of the words recorded in the field. 


120 [The reviewer’s condemnation is not strong enough. The practice here mentioned, of 
omitting from a dialect word-list all items that occur also in the standard language, vitiates 
many otherwise careful and reliable collections of dialect material, American no less than 
European. It is obvious that such a practice, arising very often from the beginner’s pre- 
occupation with what is queer, must result in a list of little or no value as either a descrip- 
tion of the dialect or a basis for studies of dialectal word-formation. If limitations of time, 
space, or funds make it necessary to publish less than a full vocabulary, the sampling can 
rest on any of several valid criteria, among them frequency, syntactic function, morphologic 
structure, and semantic range; but aberration from the standard is not one of them.—BB] 

13 Tn view of the absence of a bibliographic guide to Asturian material, it may be helpful 
to list here the less well-known sources on the lexicon. In addition to the dictionaries of 
B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Fernéncdez, G. A. Garcia-Lomas y Garcia-Lomas, 
E. de Huidobro, A. de Rato y Hevia [Rato de Argiielles], and B. Vigén, the following printed 
word-lists are known to the reviewer: H. Alcalde del Rio, Contribucidn al léxico montaiiés, 
in La Revista de Santander (1932-3); J. Caveda, Recuerdos de la lengua asturiana, in El 
Comercio (Gijén), 2nd year, Nos. 161-72; J. M. Cossio, Aportacién al léxico montaiés 
BBMP 9.115-22; J. Gonz&lez Campuzano {ond EF. de Huidobro], Apuntes para un vocabu- 
lario montatfiés BBMP 2.3-10, 59-68, 113-25, 255-64; G. Laverde Ruiz, Apuntes lexicogrdéficos 
sobre una rama del dialecto asturiano, in ItAst. 1879-80; P. de Magica, Dialectos caste- 
lanos: montasiés, vizeuino, aragonés (Leriin, 1892); A. Nato de Argiivlles, Carta que dirijié 
al Exemo. Scfior Presidente de la R. Acaicmia Espafiola (Madrid, 1885). See also the 
critical notes by Cirot (BH 36.240--1), Gillet (HR 3.85), Kriiger (RFI 9.335-5, VKR 7.371-2), 
Munthe (ZRPh. 23.321-5), and Vigén (ZRPh. 17.300-3). Among the unpublished material 
the first place belongs to Navarro Tomas’ Linguistic Atlas of the Iberian Peninsula. In 
the possession of Menéndez Pidal there is a glossary by Junquera Huergo of the late 19th 
century (RFE 27.30); to the same period belong J. Caveda, Papeletas para un vocabulario 
asturiano, and Fr. Cavedo, Apuntes y materiales para la formacién de un diccionario de la 
lengua asturiana, mentioned by Canclla Secades, Estudios 243. 
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Perhaps the author should have confined herself to weighing her own findings 
against those of earlier dialectologists, to the exclusion of philological evidence. 
In any event, we must be thankful for the wealth of parallels offered under some 
entries. Unfortunately we are left in the dark as to the exact source of informa- 
tion. Itis hardly conceivable that the author should have read the one-hundred- 
odd monuments she quotes, some of them of exceptional length and others (like 
Ysopet and the Libro de la Casa de Sancho IV) available only in manuscript 
form; in all fairness to her, let us hasten to add that she nowhere makes such a 
claim. Careful examination of the references makes it almost certain that she 
drew them from the files of the Old Spanish dictionary sponsored by the Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos, which had been in the process of compilation in pre- 
Civil-War days. One reader at least was overjoyed thus to find out that the 
precious material assembled in the early thirties by a group of young Hispanists 
has been saved from destruction, but his pleasure would have been singularly 
heightened by an acknowledgment, on the part of the author, of her indebtedness 
to this unpublished source. (Similar cases in Spain have been pointed out by 
impartial observers; see A. Rosenblat’s review of C. Fontecha’s Glosario de las 
voces comentadas en ediciones de textos clasicos, RFH 7.58-9.) 

In summary, the facts that have come to light in this book are interesting; the 
choice of the area explored was felicitous; the record is, on the whole, accurate; 
but the interpretation, as was.to be expected, is not that of an already accom- 
plished scholar. We look forward to more studies from the pen of Miss Ca- 
nellada. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
UN IVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE PHONOLOGY OF A BERWICKSHIRE DIALECT. By Paut WettTsTEIN. (Uni- 
versity of Ziirich diss.) Pp. xviii + 99. Ziirich [privately printed], 1942. 


This exemplary monograph was ready for publication in 1937 in much longer 
form. ‘There were many interruptions and other difficulties which delayed its 
publication; the author is to be congratulated for his perseverence. 

The dialect area considered is in Berwickshire, Scotland; it covers all or parts 
of eleven parishes, with Chirnside as the approximate center. No attempt was 
made to exactly determine the border lines of the dialect, owing to ‘the present 
state of dialectal disintegration and to the difficulty of finding people who may 
be trusted to speak a purely local dialect’ (xiii). Wettstein was able to find only 


144 The suspicion here voiced is based on the identity of source material with the texts 
used by A. Castro and G. Sachs in books published in 1936. The author was obviously un- 
prepared to find her way through the maze of abbreviations used by the compilers on the 
index cards. Thus, Lauchert is misspelled Lambert and Lanchert throughout; J. Ruiz is 
quoted from a text edition and a glossary based on that same edition; there are references 
like Ap. Lanchetas and Opus leg., repeated dozens of times, for ap. Lanchetas and Opitsc. 
leg.; Lanchetas is credited with editing Los diez mandamicntos (160); the Inventarios 
aragoneses are quoted from BAAEE (262) and from BAF (264, 337) due to confusion of the 
Biblioteca de autores espafioles with the Boletin de la R. Academia Espafiola. These are 
just a few samples; they do not detract from the value of the dialect records. 
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about twenty such speakers. The author spent about sixteen months in Ber- 
wickshire during three visits between 1932 and 1936. The method he used was 
the direct one: he did not use a questionnaire, but made records of parts of every- 
day conversation to form the basis of his study. This is the soundest method 
and obviously the safest with a dialect so strongly under the influence of standard 
speech. To make certain of his findings, Wettstein checked the bulk of his 
material at least twice ‘by means of repetition by the same speaker and by 
means of comparison with records of other speakers’ (vii). Every effort was 
made to exclude any word or pronunciation which could not be sufficiently 
corroborated by the speakers as being dialectal, keeping in mind that a dialectal 
word may have two origins, native or borrowed. Broad Scotch, the purest form 
of the dialect heard today, is spoken only by a ‘small number of old servants and 
farm-hands, and by a few trades-people who are proud of their native tongue and 
who cling to it in spite of the social prejudice against it’ (xvi). But the majority 
of natives make use of a variety of individual mixtures of local vernacular and 
polite Northern English. Because of the strong factors at work in its disintegra- 
tion, of which the most influential is Received Standard English, it appears that 
the pure dialect may not survive another generation. 

The body of the work comprises four chapters on phonology (1-44) and a word 
list (45-99). The first chapter (1-11), A Descriptive Account of the Sounds 
Used in the Present-day Dialect, appropriately lays the basis for the work; 
quality and quantity of vowels and consonants are exhaustively and admirably 
treated. In the second chapter (12-29), The Berwickshire Treatment of the 
Vowels of Unaccented Syllables, Wettstein presents a long and elaborate study 
of sentence rhythm and stress in the dialect. The consistent and highly re- 
warding results obtained here were well worth the patient work that obviously 
went into this part of the investigation. It is an aspect of dialectal phonology 
whose importance too few students realize, with the consequence that it is often 
lacking in studies such as this. The third chapter (30-36) treats briefly but 
adequately some consonantal changes occurring in the dialect. The fourth 
chapter (37-44) traces the main developments in the Berwickshire dialect of the 
stressed vowels of North Middle English, the phonological basis of the dialect. 
The word list, longer than the introduction and the four chapters combined, is a 
very valuable lexicographical addition. Wettstein has included words of 
‘special phonetic or lexical interest, everyday words, and a number of pronuncia- 
tions useful for comparison with other dialects’ (45); references to their occur- 
rence and treatment in the text of the monograph are conveniently listed after 
the words. A count shows that 976 out of 3835 words listed, or over 25%, are 
dialectal words. 

Wettstein’s work is an outstanding and fruitful contribution to dialectology; 
it must take its place as one of the superior studies published in the field. His 
method is sound, his treatment full, his results beyond criticism. It is worthy 
of note that the author considers within the scope of his linguistic study some re- 
marks and observations concerning population figures, topography, industry, 
and economic and social institutions of the region and of the people in his 
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dialect-area (xiv f.); obviously these considerations ‘explain’ something in a 
language (dialect), not the least of which is its vocabulary. Though plano- 
graphed, the work is entirely readable and free of typographical errors. 


WiuuraM A. Kozumpiik 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Ture AMERICAN LANGUAGE: an inquiry into the development of English in the 
United States; Supplement I. By H. L. Mencken. Pp. xviii + 740 + 
xxxvi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 


A difficulty that linguistics faces in obtaining recognition as a science is that 
few competent linguists have attempted to present the principles and the results 
of their science to the public. In this respect linguistics is far behind other 
sciences. Huxley publicized the discoveries of 19th-century biology and 
geology; Jeans and Russell have popularized post-Einsteinian physics; and the 
Oak Ridge scientists have been convincingly articulate about nuclear fission and 
its economic and social implications. Even other branches of anthropology have 
been better publicized by their practitioners than linguistics—as in the works of 
Boas, Malinowski, Hooton, and Ruth Benedict. But linguists, who knowmost 
about language, seem of all scientists to use it least well in presenting their 
science to the uninitiated. In the last century, Max Miiller and William Dwight 
Whitney could popularize without abandoning scientific principles; but today, 
with the exception of one journalistic report! and one radio program,’ the scien- 
tific linguist generally writes in technical language for other linguists, while the 
popularizer ignores the principles of linguistic science and becomes a purveyor of 
get-culture-quick nostrums. 

To this pattern the work of Mencken is a refreshing exception. Though not an 
academically trained linguist, he is a careful observer and bases his work, like all 
descriptive linguists, on the assumption that a language is what its speakers 
actually use. Furthermore, he presents his case in a style that any literate 
person can follow. 

The thesis of The American Language, in all its editions, has been that the 
language of the United States has developed into something quite different from 
the standard English of Great Britain, until it is now not just a divergent dialect, 
or group of dialects, but a language in its own right, not only established in this 
country but displacing British English in international use and bringing about 
changes—especially in vocabulary—even in the language of England itself, and 
is to be criticized by its own standards and not by some arbitrary norm. Though 
most linguists would hardly go so far as to accept ‘American’ as a separate lan- 
guage—even Mencken, though proving divergence, does not demonstrate the 
mutual unintelligibility which linguists insist upon as a criterion for setting up 
separate languages—they can find no quarrel with Mencken’s insistence on ap- 
praising American usage on its own merits. That, after all, is what Fries has 


1 Science Comes to Languages, Fortune 30.2.133-5, 236-40 (August 1944). 
2 Where Are You From?, with H. L. Smith Jr., was presented over the Mutual network 
from 1939 to 1942. 
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done in his American English Grammar, and what underlies the work of the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of New England. 

Supplement I, while capable of being understood and enjoyed on its own merits, 
is basically an attempt to bring up to date a part of the material covered in the 
fourth edition of The American Language (1936); a second supplement is ex- 
pected to appear some time next year. 

As in the earlier editions, one notices from the outset that Mencken, like any 
good linguist, possesses a broad knowledge of his subject and a scientific attitude 
towards his data. He has made every effort to obtain pertinent information. 
He has read widely, both in the language and about it; he has kept up with cur- 
rent scholarship; he has utilized clipping bureaus to gather information not gen- 
erally assembled, and has encouraged the criticism and cooperation of other 
scholars, generously acknowledging the information given him. In drawing his 
conclusions, however he may phrase them, he is a scientist: he proceeds on the 
principle that one man’s dialect is as good as another; and he ridicules Anglo- 
mania, regional or social snobbery, prudery, and other influences preventing 
the effective use or the rational appraisal of the resources of the language. 

Supplement I covers the ground of the first six chapters of the 1936 edition: 
I. The two streams of English; II. The materials of inquiry; III. The begin- 
nings of American; IV. The period of growth; V. The language today; VI. 
American and English. The method is to take up points in the 1936 edition for 
which new evidence has been found or new summaries or interpretations have 
been made, and to state the new conclusions. Since the Dictionary of American 
English, completed since 1936, is the best record in dictionary form of usage in 
this country, Mencken naturally introduces the evidence of the DAE on almost 
every point, elaborating or emending it in the light of his own findings and those 
of other scholars. By its nature and scope, this supplement is more concerned 
with lexicography than with other phases of linguistics. The mass of details is 
so great that a reviewer is almost obliged to speak in general terms; it would be 
futile to draw up long lists of particular forms and attempt to point out every 
instance where more is known of usage or etyma than Mencken has presented. 

Throughout the opening chapter especially, Mencken makes clear how actual 
usage asserts itself, regardless of the pronouncements of self-appointed guardians 
of the language on both sides of the Atlantic. From John Witherspoon of Prince- 
ton, in 1781, down to contemporary newspaper quacks, there have been repeated 
efforts to purge the ‘ungrammatical’ and ‘improper’, to rule out coinages and 
neologisms; but Americans have gone on using words as the situation demanded 
and freely coining new ones, with the result that the American vocabulary has 
grown increasingly rich and colorful even though in some respects a little bizarre. 
The richness and color and grotesqueness alike Mencken points out with relish. 

In the beginning most learned men, both British and American, looked down 
on the colloquial language of the United States. There were efforts—as in 
England a century earlier, and as unsuccessful—to set up some sort of Academy 
to ‘ascertain’ and purify the language, but the common-sense views of such men 
as Jefferson prevailed (20).2 That Noah Webster was a close observer and 


3 Authoritarianism, to be sure, is not dead, nor are its exponents found only among 
schoolteachers and speech-correctors. An editorial, Is There a Lexicographer in the 
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found it not only patriotic but good business to defend American usage against 
attempts to make it conform to the patterns favored in England—this fact not 
only counterbalanced Webster’s personal and sectional authoritarian tendencies, 
but made his writings one of the strongest forces in behalf of a separate standard 
for this country (21-7). Writers as well as educators attempted to direct the 
course of the language: J. Fenimore Cooper, for instance, held out for the diph- 
thong /ay/ in either, neither, on the analogy of the relationship between German 
spelling and pronunciation, and insisted on /iw/ or /yuw/ rather than /uw/ in 
new, though elsewhere deploring the ‘common fault of narrow associations to 
suppose that words are to be pronounced as they are spelled’ (119).4 Whitman, 
in keeping with his traditional role as a prophet of grass-roots American litera- 
ture, insisted on American standards and on the right of a language to grow in 
accordance with the spirit of the people speaking it, but his own practice showed 
an addiction to the very type of finishing-school English that he inveighed 
against (124). In contrast with the literary Brahmins and prophets, Mencken 
re-emphasizes the part that the humorists—especially Mark Twain—played in 
developing American standards, by freely using class and regional dialect to 
heighten their caricatures and by spreading the more colorful words among the 
American reading public (126-33). 

The second chapter, the shortest, attempts to determine the nature of charac- 
teristically American words, and to classify the types of Americanisms. In 
general, an ‘American’ word is considered to have something ‘rude and busteous’ 
about it—to typify the forcefulness and vigor and creative energy with which 
this nation is conventionally associated. A parallel is drawn—not to be pressed 
too far—between the prodigal creative vigor of the expanding United States in 
the 19th century, and that of England during the Elizabethan era (153-6). 

The third and fourth chapters, on the beginnings of American and the period of 
growth, deal chiefly with the sources of new words in the American vocabulary 
during the colorial period and the 19th century: with borrowings from the 
languages of the American Indians and of non-English-speaking immigrants, with 
new compounds formed from English morphemes, with altered meanings to 
describe new physical phenomena and social institutions, and with outright coin- 
ages—the vocabulary of drinking and of politics being here treated in particular 





House?, in the Saturday Evening Post 219.14.164 (6 Oct. 1946) deplores the ‘ungoverned 
tendency here in America’ to admit to the dictionary ‘every novelty with which frontier 
wits and modern saloon columnists have sought to dazzle their giddy readers’, remarking 
that ‘our English cousins try, in a scholarly way, to encourage a reasonably disciplined ap- 
proach to it [the English language]’, and calling for a lexicographer who ‘could cut away 
some of the spurious branches without injuring the trec’. Even some linguists seem in- 
clined to marshal authorities rather than to evaluate usage for what itis worth. Several of 
the textbooks prepared under the recent Intensive Language Program were condemned by 
reviewers because the foreign linguistic forms described, though admittedly possible, were 
not the forms approved by academies or orthoépists. 

4 The records of the Linguistic Atlas show that /uw/ prevails in eastern New England, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York City, and the lower Hudson Valley, and competes with 
/iw/ elsewhere on the Atlantic seaboard north of the Potomac; /uw, iw/ has also been found 
in the Charleston—Beaufort-Savannah area. 
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detail. With his usual interest in social satire, Mencken often emphasizes the 
amusing side of the vocabulary, but where there is new evidence on a disputed 
point—as on the long-disputed origin of O.K.—he has carefully introduced this 
evidence and supplied documentation (269-78). 

Chapter 5, The language today, discusses the sources of new words—especially 
headlines, columnists, the argot of such magazines as Variety and Time, and 
trade names—and illustrates the development of such new productive affixes 
as -teria, -burger, and -eroo (350-72). Mencken’s copious citations of verbs 
derived without change from nouns (382-92) bear out the contention of many 
linguists that the chief distinction between verbs and nouns in modern English 
is not in form but in syntactic function. 

The final chapter in the Supplement, English and American, not only cites 
divergences in the vocabularies of the two countries, but also (especially in the 
section on euphemisms) pokes fun at the occupational and racial sensibilities of 
many Americans, and at their attempts to designate themselves and their work 
by names either indicating a superior social status— like the pseudo-engineers 
(581-4) and the undertakers (567-72)'—or avoiding the social stigma tradi- 
tionally associated with the conventional names (611-37). 

It is apparent from this summary that Supplement I is not, strictly speaking, 
concerned with linguistics in the narrowest sense. Its matter, save for occa- 
sional references to phonological or morphological details, is essentially lexical, 
and frequently digressive in discussing the sociological context in which new 
forms have originated. No linguist, of course, denies that the lexicon is a part 
of the language, and that one of the significant features of any language is 
the way in which its lexicon is enriched. It is natural and commendable that 
Mencken, writing for a lay audience, repeatedly emphasizes the nature of the 
American society in which the American vocabulary has developed. 

Some linguists may dislike the rather unfavorable picture of their profession 
which Mencken has drawn. The charge that the Linguistic Society has no 
interest in American usage, the:fun poked at the ‘mysterious entities called 
phonemes’ (102), the excessive praise showered upon the American Dialect 
Society as now constituted (105)—these details indicate either bias or a lack of 
familiarity with the facts. The discussion of the Linguistic Atlas would indicate 
that in Mencken’s estimation, Kurath and his associates have failed to make 
clear the divergences in pronunciation which are the most reliable criteria for 
setting off dialect areas (113-4). Perhaps Mencken’s criticisms are at least 
partly justified. No linguist will deny that there has been warm, even acri- 
monious (as well as highly technical) controversy among linguists as to the most 
accurate scientific analysis of English phonemes (to say nothing of the pho- 
nemes of other languages), that our stimulating symposia on English phonemics 
have yielded relatively few papers and almost none written for a lay audience, 
and that systems of transcription devised by expanding the IPA need overhaul- 


5 A cemetery outside Columbia, S. C., is advertised as ‘the new and modern burial 
estate’. 
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ing in the light of what has been learned of non-Indo-European sound-systems.® 
If our faces are red when Mencken twits us with our shortcomings, the remedy 
is to take note of them and to adjust our practice so to reach the potential au- 
dience who are interested in language but have not had our special type of 
training. 

That Mencken’s orientation justifies him in criticizing the practices of profes- 
sional linguists and lexicographers is shown by the consistency with which he 
presents usage as the only reliable criterion. I have found only one minor diver- 
gence from this point of view: ‘The other objection to Negro has to do with the 
fact that the word -is frequently mispronounced and tends to slide into the 
hated nigger. In the South it is commonly heard as nigrah, and not only from 
white lips’ (125-6). A more accurate linguistic statement would be that 
/nigra/ and /niger/ are not mispronunciations but forms which, though his- 
torically explainable, have come to stigmatize the group which they designate, 
and that this group has consequently fostered the use of the spelling-pronuncia- 
tion /niygrow/ as more dignified and less derogatory. The stigma, not the 
‘mispronunciation’, is what Negroes object to. With this minor exception, 
Mencken’s point of view is completely descriptive—as in his appraisal of Farmer’s 
Americanisms Old and New (97), in his awareness of the limitations of the DAE 
(9, 108-9),’ in his condemnation of normative grammar (163, 321), and in his 
discussion of shall and will (402-4). 

It is not surprising that Supplement I, like preceding editions of The American 
Language, should testify to the author’s prejudices. Anglomania in its varied 
forms is the object of perhaps the sharpest attack (the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, for instance, is characterized as ‘the crown colony of the Church of 
England’, 500), but there are also repeated sallies against Puritanism (113, 186, 
234, 649, 671),® prohibitionists (305, 431, 522, 644), censorship (641-9), the New 
Deal (102, 299, 300, 303-6, 308, 411-8),° and professors of pedagogy (236, 528).!° 
While not in the strictest traditions of academic scholarship, these asides do not 
lessen the soundness of Mencken’s conclusions, and serve to keep up the reader’s 
interest. Less justifiable, perhaps, are the long digressions on formulae for 
alcoholic drinks (252-62), on the origin of the verb to goose (390-2), and on the 


6 See, for example, the systematization offered by Bloch and Trager, Outline of Lin- 
guistic Analysis, Chapter 2. 

7“Tt must be remembered that the DAEK’s examples do not always show the first actual 
use; all they indicate is the first printed use encountered by its searchers’ (9). 

8 ‘The pioneers who trekked westward ... were not, perhaps, as vicious as the Puritans of 
early New England, but by the same token they lacked almost altogether the cultural apti- 
tudes and propensities that, in the Puritans, even Calvinism could not kill’ (234). 

9‘Of late the professors of semantics have divided into two factions. The first, led by 
metaphysicians, lifts the elemental business of communicating ideas to the level of a baf- 
fling and somewhat sinister arcanum standing midway between the geometry of the fourth 
dimension and the Freudian rumble-bumble; the other, led by popularizers, converts it 
into a club for use upon the skulls of enemies of the current New Deals’ (102). 

10 ‘Of all the evangelists of Better Things who had flourished since 1800 only Noah Web- 
ster left any permanent mark upon the American people. He taught them how to spell— 
a faculty that they were not to lose until the emergence of pedagogy as a learned profession, 
cradled at Teachers College, Columbia’ (236). 
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author’s coinage of the term ecdysiast as a more dignified professional title for a 
strip-tease artist (585-7). 

Since this supplement follows the outline of the 1936 edition, it is inevitable 
that there should be some repetitiousness, with the same form sometimes being 
discussed two or three times. There are also a number of minor errata and 
omissions. Thus, by 1944 all three volumes of the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England had appeared, not merely the first (105). Among the writers who 
skilfully used dialect, Mencken does not mention the Southern novelist William 
Gilmore Simms. In the South, during Reconstruction and since, scalawag (293) 
has been chiefly applied to those white Southerners who collaborated with the 
occupation governments; the adventurers from other sections who often headed 
those governments were, and are, usually known as carpet-baggers. The common 
folk meaning of smooch ‘to kiss’, is not given (238). The former sportswriter 
for the New York Times is not James M. Kieran but John (304). Trojan horse 
(306) has been applied more often to infiltration by Nazis than to that by Com- 
munists. Sanitate, as a verb (396), was used by Kipling in Departmental 
Ditties... And son-of-a-bitch, the American epithet-of-all-work, not only has 
the endorsement of Shakespeare,”? but is traceable in the files of the Middle 
English Dictionary to the 14th century. A person with a ready memory and 
the habit of reading in odd corners of literature could annotate many mo 
details. 

But these shortcomings are very small. Mencken deserves no blame for not 
being omniscient. Supplement I, like the four preceding editions of The Ame- 
rican Language, is primarily intended to summarize the most important facts 
about the language we speak, and about the attitudes that people have held and 
now hold toward it. Mencken has added many details to our knowledge, has 
rendered many others accessible to that large body of the reading public which 
does not dig into academic journals and monographs, and has presented them in 
such a way that almost any reader—in spite of the digressions, or perhaps baited 
by them—s likely to want to continue to the end of the volume. In so enter- 
tainingly presenting the basic argument of descriptive linguistics, that a language 
is what it is and not what professors or critics would seek to make it, Mencken 
has done other linguists a valuable service. It is hoped that some of our profes- 
sional scholars will be able to present the results of general linguistics to the 
public with some of the facility with which Mencken has presented the case for 
what he calls the American language. 

RAvEN I. McDavip JR. 


DvukE UNIVERSITY 


ul A Legend of the Foreign Office, line 2 (1885). 

12 King Lear 2.2.22 (Oxford edition). 

13 Arthour and Merlin, lines 8477-90, ed. by Eugen K6lbing from the Auchinleck ms. 
(ca. 1330) in Altenglische Bibliothek, Vol. 4 (Leipzig, 1890) : 

He [Wawain] grad aloude to King Taurus: / ‘Abide pou pef malicious! / Biche son, pou 
drawest amis, / pou schalt abigge it, ywis!’ 

In this passage, as in others where biche appears in the same poem, the epithet is used to 
stigmatize the Saracens, traditional medieval villains, of whom Taurus was one of the 
leaders. For supplying this documentation, I am indebted to Dr. L. C. Sherman of the 
staff of the Middle English Dictionary. 
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HISTORICAL GRAMMAR OF OLD Kannapa (based entirely on the Kannada 
inscriptions of the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries a.p.). By Govinp Swa- 
mIRAO Gal. (Deccan College Dissertation Series, No.1.) Pp. xvi + 232. 
Poona, India: Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 1946. 


This doctoral dissertation by Dr. G. 8. Gai is a most welcome continuation of 
Dr. A. N. Narasimhia’s Grammar of the Oldest Kanarese Inscriptions, which 
treated the inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. and which I reviewed in 
Lane. 19.60-1. It isa happy augury of what we may hope for from the depart- 
ment of linguistic research of the Deccan College Postgraduate and Research 
Institute, which began its operations in 1939. Drs. Katre and Sankaran of the 
Institute are there, by their example and precept, engaged in what the late 
V. S. Sukthankar described as ‘this laudable experiment ... helping ... to re- 
generate linguistic studies in India’ (Presidential Address to the Linguistic 
Section of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference at Tirupati, 1940; reprinted 
in V. S. Sukthankar Memorial Edition 2.386-99). Their work, like that of the 
earlier established center under Dr. 8. K. Chatterji at the University of Calcutta, 
shows a union of the old Indian skill in grammar, Western methods, techniques, 
and interests, and indigenous knowledge of the languages being handled. The 
combination produces invaluable results when projects are well drawn up and 
carried through to completion. 

This book contains in the Introduction (xi-xv) a statement of its purpose and 
a list of the inscriptions studied. Chapter I (1-19) is on Phonology, chapter IT 
(20-109) is on Morphology, chapter III (110-64) gives the Text of the Inscrip- 
tions. There is added an Index Verborum (165-229), really a glossary of the 
inscriptions with references, meanings, and etymological indications, an Ap- 
pendix (230-1) listing all proper names, and a Bibliography (232), which should 
have been completely fused with the table of Abbreviations (ix—x). 

The author has carefully listed and classified under all possible phonological 
and morphological headings all the linguistic material of the inscriptions treated— 
syntax is also treated under morphology. On this basis he has supplied many 
indications of the historical developments of the language both in the period 
covered and in relation to the earlier and the later periods. He has also furnished 
some comparative material, much of it taken from an unpublished dissertation 
by Dr. K. Kanapathi Pillai on the language of the Tamil inscriptions of the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. It is to be hoped that this work too will find publication. 

A few marks of the work’s origin as a dissertation still remain and might with 
advantage have been eliminated. For example, Dr. Gai controls the scholarly 
literature on his subject well, but in some places he has quoted verbatim or 
almost so without the proper indications; thus, p. 13, fn. 32 is a quotation from 
C. R. Sankaran, Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 4.154, second 
paragraph and fn. 1, which incidentally is an almost direct quotation from my 
article in LANG. 15.43; p. 14, fn. 34 is a quotation from Sankaran, ibid. 154, first 
sentence of last paragraph and fn. 5; p. 16, fn. 39 is a quotation from Sankaran, 
ibid. 155, last paragraph but one. This last passage repeats information from 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar’s article in Journal of Oriental Research (Madras) 9.140- 
5, and follows him in crediting the Toda language with the voiced retroflex 
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fricative ({) found in Malayalam, Tamil, etc. It is a pity that Dr. Gai did not 
take advantage of his appointment at the Epigraphist’s Office in Ootacamund 
to make fresh observations on the Toda language and discover that the mis- 
sionary report on which the statement was originally based was not correct in its 
phonetic analysis and that the sound in question is really a voiceless retroflex 
lateral. The problem of the fate of J in Badaga is also still to be examined and 
solved by means of fresh observations in the Nilgiris; my short article on the 
vowels of this language (Lana. 15.43-7) is only a preliminary new examination, 
but makes it clear that the older statements about the language are not trust- 
worthy. 

The book was printed at the Karnatak Printing Press in Bombay, and, like 
so much that appears from this press, is commendably free from the misprints 
common in printing in India. All those concerned in the production of the book 
must be congratulated heartily on a noteworthy addition to scholarship in the 
Dravidian field. 


M. B. EMeneau 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FonfétTra. By Gyuta Laziczrus. (Kirdlyi Magyar Egyetemi Nyomda.) 
Pp. 256. Budapest, 1944. 


Gyula Laziczius’ contributions within the last few decades mark him as the 
leading structural linguist of Hungary. Since they are written in Hungarian, 
these important works are almost unknown outside of Hungary: for example, his 


Bevezetés a Fonoldégidba (Introduction to Phonemics), which appeared in 1932, 
contains over a hundred pages not only of general phonemic theory and historical 
phonemics (Parts I and III), but also very valuable comparative synchronic 
sketches of Hungarian phonemes in the various dialects (Part II); his 115-page 
monograph, Altal4nos Nyelvészet (General Linguistics), 1942, is a critical 
analysis of basic axioms and methodological procedures, one of the best studies 
of its kind in the European tradition. At least his present book, Phonetics, it is 
hoped, may eventually be translated into and circulated in English. 

The following general headings show the subjects treated: Introduction (3-15); 
Writing and Transcription (16-47); Production of Speech Sounds (48-101); 
Acoustics of Speech Sounds (102-45); Properties of Sounds (146-89); The 
Diphthong (190-200); History of the Syllable Problem (201-49); Bibliography 
(106 authors; about 150 entries). 

The Introduction defines phonetics, restricting its subject matter to the sounds 
of speech (cf. Kenneth L. Pike, Phonetics 42 ff. and passim [1943], for background 
and consequences of definitions of this scope), and emphasizes that phonetics 
deals with sound-types rather than individual sounds. An outline of the history 
of phonetics follows. 

The next chapter is an illustrated story of the different types of writing, 
including various methods of phonetic transcription, such as that of the IPA. 
The weakness of all current transcriptions, Laziczius remarks, lies in the use of 
diacritics. ‘This holds even for the IPA, but much more so for Setala’s system, 
widely used in Finno-Ugric linguistics. (Setiila’s original system [ca. 1908], 
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was not altogether unphonemic in principle; some later Finno-Ugric scholars 
however, perverted it from its essential simplicity to an almost unintelligible 
jumble of symbols. Fortunately, recent structuralists have discarded this 
transcription in favor of a phonemic one; speaking of Ostyak, W. Steinitz 
writes, for example: ‘Die komplizierte Transkription des Ostj., die jedem, der 
sich mit dieser Sprache beschaftigt hat, so viel Miihe und Kopfzerbrechen 
macht, ist ... véllig iiberfliissig. Aber nicht nur das. Sie ist irrefiihrend, da 
die Unzahl der diakritischen Zeichen das Erkennen des wesentlichen Charakters 
des Lautes unméglich macht.’—Ostjakische Chrestomathie 14 [1942]. Cf. also 
Lane. 19.58-60 [1943]). 

The description of speech-sound production contains little that is new, but the 
presentation is distinguished by a wealth of physiological detail and exceptionally 
clear visual illustrations. 

The chapter on acoustics, on the other hand, includes a number of points 
seldom taken up in an average textbook of phonetics, and is therefore refreshing 
and welcome. Naturally, the author had no access to the latest research in this 
field, which, though begun before the war, has progressed enormously during the 
last few years in the United States especially: cf. e.g. Ralph K. Potter, Visible 
Patterns of Sound, Bell Telephone System, Technical Publications, Monograph 
B-1368, Acoustics (from Science 102.463-70 [1945]). While not up to date, 
Laziczius is otherwise remarkably well informed, and summarizes the opposing 
theories of the acoustic construction of vowels—the so-called Helmholtz- 
Hermann dispute. The construction of consonants is mentioned only briefly, 
followed by a detailed description of hearing. 

Among the ‘properties’ of sounds, Laziczius lists duration, energy, and pitch. 

The last two chapters deal with highly controversial issues: the diphthong and 
the syllable. The first of these chapters comprises an examination of Menze- 
rath’s studies, its predecessors, and some of its critics; it does not leave the 
reader with a clear impression. The second gives an even more confused pic- 
ture, and one cannot but agree with the author’s conclusion that none of the 
numerous theories he outlines are acceptable. Among others, he gives an expo- 
sition of R. H. Stetson’s work of 1928, saying that no one in modern phonetic 
literature can teach us more on the subject of motor phonetics than he, but that 
Stetson is nevertheless not consistently convincing—a view that seems to be 
shared by some readers of his Bases on Phonology (1945) as well; cf. W. F. 
Twaddell, IJAL 12.102-8 (1946). From the linguistic point of view, the chief 
difficulty seems to be that the syllable has no immediate function in the language, 
as a sound has. 

It may be worth while to note also the attractive physical appearance of the 
book under review, if only because of the incredible misery of Hungary, which 
perhaps reached its climax while the volume was being produced and printed. 


Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Inp1ana UNIVERSITY 
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IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS 


Ruton S. WELLS 
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We aim in this paper! to replace by a unified, systematic theory the hetero- 
geneous and incomplete methods hitherto offered for determining IMMEDIATE 
CONSTITUENTS. (hereafter abbreviated IC, plural ICs). The unifying basis is 
furnished by the famous concept of patterning, applied repeatedly and in divers 
special forms. 

I. EXPANSION 


§1. Zellig S. Harris, in his article From Morpheme to Utterance,? makes ex- 
plicit an operation of substituting one sequence of morphemes for another; by 
somewhat elaborating this operation, and defining some auxiliary terms, we 
arrive at a concept of EXPANSION. This characterizes one special variety of 
patterning: two sequences of morphemes, insofar as one is an expansion of the 
other, pattern alike. 

§2. Morphemes are assigned to MORPHEME-CLASSES on the basis of the environ- 
ments in which they occur. Each environment determines one and only one 
morpheme-class, namely the class of all morphemes occurring in that environ- 
ment. To the morpheme-class determined by the environment ( )ly (adver- 
bial) belong slow, near, quaint, and many other morphemes; but not dead, because 
the ly of deadly is not the adverbial ly; not pick, because pickly does not occur, 
and not unhesitating, because unhesitating is not a morpheme.* A morpheme A 


1 The central importance of the problem of immediate constituents was driven home to 
me in many valuable conversations with Zellig S. Harris, who also let me read a number of 
his manuscripts, of which not all have yet been published. Subsequently it was my priv- 
ilege to acquire a minute acquaintance with Bernard Bloch’s fine and well-balanced de- 
scription of Japanese. Extensive viva voce discussion yields an insight into nuances, the 
weighing of alternative possibilities, and the far-reaching implications of any assumption 
that no written account can achieve. 

I am indebted to Bloch, to Elizabeth F. Gardner, and to Henry M. Hoenigswald for 
pointing out ways in which two earlier drafts of this paper needed revision. 

The present study is part of a project sponsored by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, whose support I gratefully acknowledge. 

2 Lana. 22.161-83 (1946). 

3 Farly does not occur in actual utterances. The grammarian must decide whether this 
non-occurrence is accidental—because farly would have no meaning, or because the meaning 
which it would have is expressed by some other, current expression, or because (like brown- 
bird; cf. blackbird, bluebird) it describes an object or a situation which people never have 
occasion to talk about—or whether, on the other hand, farly is grammatically impossible, 
like pickly or kindlily. To demarcate what is grammatically impossible (ungrammatical) 
from what does not occur merely for some stylistic or semantic reason is a difficult problem. 
We do not deal with it here because it is irrelevant to the theory of ICs, which takes as its 
data all those utterances known to occur, and analyzes them. 

In citing environments, we use a pair of parentheses to indicate the position of mor- 
phemes or morpheme-sequences that occur in a givenenvironment. Thus, the parentheses 
in ( )ly, above, indicate the position of such morphemes as slow, near, quaint BEFORE the 
morpheme ly. 
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belongs to the morpheme-class determined by the environment ( )X if AX is 
either an utterance or occurs as part of some utterance. Thus man occurs in the 
environment a ( ) are, i.e. the morpheme-sequence a man are occurs; witness the 
utterance The sons and daughters of a man are called his children. This example 
shows how it can happen that a morpheme occurs in an environment only if that 
environment, together with the morpheme itself, occurs in a certain larger en- 
vironment (the phenomenon called ‘grammatical agreement’); it was selected to 
show also that some morpheme-classes are trivial, and in practice ignored by the 
grammarian. The fact is that certain morpheme-classes wholly or nearly 
coincide. The morpheme-class determined by the possessive singular morpheme 
is very nearly the same as the one determined by the plural morpheme, both 
classes being called ‘nouns’ in common parlance. It is such clusters of roughly 
coincident classes on which the grammarian focuses his attention. Also, some 
classes are included in others; e.g. all single-morpheme proper nouns are single- 
morpheme nouns, but not conversely. 

§3. Besides morpheme-classes, the grammarian sets up classes of other ex- 
pressions; we will call these SEQUENCE-CLASSES, since every expression is a se- 
quence of one or more morphemes. Given a sequence S, a sequence-class to 
which § belongs is defined as the class of all sequences whose first morpheme 
belongs to the same morpheme-class as the first morpheme of S, whose second 
morpheme belongs to the same morpheme-class as the second morpheme of §, 
and so on; it follows that all members of a given sequence-class contain the same 
number of morphemes. Given blackbird, redcoat belongs to the same sequence- 
class; for black belongs to the same morpheme-class as red, bird to the same class 
as coat, and the stress-pattern, here treated as a morpheme or morpheme-sequence 
(cf. §70), is identical in the two words. The two-word sequence black bird be- 
longs to a different sequence class, however, because the stress-pattern is differ- 
ent. Even when contrastive stress is applied—I¢t’s a black bird, not a red one— 
black bird is phonemically and morphemically the same as blackbird (§§67, 72, 75) 
but constructionally (§38) different; in other words, black bird and blackbird are 
in this environment homonymous. 

A sequence belongs to more than one sequence-class whenever at least one of 
its component morphemes belongs to more than one morpheme-class—which is 
usually the case. Since city is both a common noun and a noun, city-bred belongs 
to at least two sequence-classes; London-bred, containing the proper noun 
London, belongs to one of these sequence-classes but not the other. 

Let us repeat that by ‘sequence’ we shall understand not only a sequence of 
two or more morphemes, but also a sequence of a single morpheme, that is, the 
morpheme itself, so that all morphemes are sequences but not conversely. It 
follows that every morpheme-class is a sequence-class, but not every sequence- 
class is a morpheme-class. The purpose of this use of terms is to avoid the 
cumbersome phrase ‘morpheme or sequence’, which we should otherwise very 
often have to employ. 

§4. Now the simple but significant fact of grammar on which we base our 
whole theory of ICs is this: that a sequence belonging to one sequence-class A is 
often substitutable for a sequence belonging to an entirely different sequence- 
class B. By calling the class B ‘entirely different’ from the class A we mean to 
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say that A is not included in B, and B is not included in A; they have no member 
sequences in common, or else only a relatively few—the latter situation being 
called ‘class-cleavage’. For instance, Tom and Dick is substitutable for they, 
wherever they occurs; They wanted me to come is a grammatical sentence, and so is 
Tom and Dick wanted me to come. They did it because they wanted to is gram- 
matical, and Tom and Dick did it because Tom and Dick wanted to is equally 
grammatical, being uncommon for stylistic reasons only. Similarly, The stars 
look small because they are far away and The stars look small because Tom and Dick 
are far away are both grammatical, the second sentence being uncommon (or 
not used) for semantic reasons only. 

We may roughly express the fact under discussion by saying that sometimes 
two sequences occur in the same environments even though they have different 
internal structures. When one of the sequences is at least as long as the other 
(contains at least as many morphemes) and is structurally diverse from it (does 
not belong to all the same sequence-classes as the other), we call it an EXPANSION 
of that other sequence, and the other sequence itself we call a MopEL. If A is 
an expansion of B, B isa model of A. The leading idea of the theory of ICs here 
developed is to analyze each sequence, so far as possible, into parts which are 
expansions; these parts will be the constituents of the sequence. The problem is 
to develop this general idea into a definite code or recipe, and to work out the 
necessary qualifications required by the long-range implications of each analysis 
of a sequence into constituents. 

§5. A preliminary example will give an inkling of how the method works. 
The king of England opened Parliament is a complete sentence, to be analyzed 
into its constituent parts; we ignore for the time being its features of intonation. 
It is an expansion of John, for John occurs as a complete sentence. But it is 
an expansion of John only in this special environment, the zero environment— 
not in such an environment as ( ) worked(Johnworked). It helps the IC-analysis 
to show that the sequence being analyzed is an expansion, but only if it is an 
expansion of the same shorter sequence in all, or a large proportion, of the en- 
vironments where the shorter sequence occurs. For the sequence taken as an 
example, The king opened, or The king waited, or John worked will serve as 
shorter sequences. (It is not necessary, in order for A to be an expansion of B, 
that A should contain all the morphemes of B and in the same order. This is 
only a special case of expansion, called by Bloomfield ‘endocentric’. Moreover, 
the king of England is an endocentric expansion of a queen—insofar as a and the 
belong to the same morpheme-classes—just as much as of the king.) 

§6. Our general principle of IC-analysis is not only to view a sequence, when 
possible, as an expansion of a shorter sequence, but also to break it up into parts 
of which some or all are themselves expansions. Thus in our example it is 
valuable to view The king of England opened Parliament as an expansion of John 
worked because the king of England is an expansion of John and opened Parliament 
is an expansion of worked. On this basis, we regard the ICs of The king of Eng- 
land opened Parliament as the King of England and opened Parliament. 

The king of England is in turn subject to analysis, and John is no help here 


4 The converse does not hold. For instance, they is not substitutable for Tom and Dick 
in the sequence I met Tom and Dick downtown. 
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because it is a single morpheme. The king will serve; the king of England is an 
expansion of the king and, in turn, king of England is an expansion of king. The 
king of England is accordingly analyzed into the and king of England (cf.§20). 
The reasons for analyzing the latter into king and of England (rather than king of 
and England) will be given later. 

As for the second half of the sentence, opened Parliament, besides the obvious 
analysis into opened and Parliament there is another, instantly rejected by com- 
mon sense but yet requiring to be considered, into open and -ed Parliament. 
The choice between these two analyses is dictated not by the principle of expan- 
sions as stated and exemplified above but by two other principles of patterning, 
equally fundamental for English and very probably for other languages: the 
principle of choosing ICs that will be as independent of each other in their dis- 
tribution as possible, and the principle that word divisions should be respected. 
The first of these principles is stated in §18, the second in §40 and §47. 

§7. Let us call the ICs of a sentence, and the ICs of those ICs, and so on down 
to the morphemes, the consTITUENTs of the sentence; and conversely whatever 
sequence is constituted by two or more ICs let us call a constiruTe. Assuming 
that the ICs of The king of England opened Parliament are the king of England 
and opened Parliament, that those of the former are the and king of England and 
those of the latter are opened and Parliament, and that king of England is divided 
into king and of England, of England is divided into the morphemes of and 
England, and opened is divided into open and -ed—all of which facts may be 
thus diagrammed: the || king ||| of |||| England | open ||| ed || Parliament—then 
there are twelve constituents of the sentence: (1) the king of England, (2) the, 
(3) king of England, (4) king, (5) of England, (6) of, (7) England, (8) opened 
Parliament, (9) opened, (10) open, (11) -ed, (12) Parliament. And the six con- 
stitutes in the above sentence are those five of the constituents (nos. 1, 3, 5, 8, 9) 
that are not morphemes, plus the sentence itself. According to this analysis 
the sequence the king of, for instance, or England opened, is in this sentence 
neither a constituent nor a constitute. And in terms of this nomenclature the 
principle relating words to IC-analysis may be stated: every word is a con- 
stituent (unless it is a sentence by itself), and also a constitute (unless it is a 
single morpheme). But if opened Parliament were analyzed into open and -ed 
Parliament, the word opened would be neither a constituent nor a constitute. 

§8. What we view as the correct analysis of The king of England opened Par- 
liament has now been stated, but it remains to consider why other analyses of it 
were rejected. For an IC-analysis is never accepted or rejected on its own 
merits. Our procedure aims only to tell, given two or more mechanically pos- 
sible dichotomies (whose number is always one less than the number of mor- 
phemes in the dichotomized sequence), how to decide in favor of one of them. 
Assuming that all the words in The king of England opened Parliament except 
opened are single morphemes (the possibility of analyzing England and Parlia- 
ment into two morphemes each being neglected here as irrelevant), there are six 
analyses to be evaluated one against the other; the analysis into the king of 
England and opened Parliament has the same advantage over all the other five, 
and therefore it will suffice to consider exhaustively only one of these five: the 
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analysis into the king and of England opened Parliament. A common-sense 
response would be to say that analysis into the king and of England opened 
Parliament violates the meaning. This is true, but it is possible in our exposi- 
tion to leave the factor of meaning out of account until much later (Part III), 
meanwhile going as far as possible on formal grounds alone. 

§9. Several more sophisticated arguments based on formal patterning might 
be advanced. One could argue that of England opened Parliament is not an 
IC of the whole sentence because it is a sequence that could not be found any- 
where except after a noun-phrase. But while this argument is sufficient ad hoc, 
it is too weak to exclude other analyses which one would regard as wrong, e.g. 
the king of | England opened Parliament. For there is no question about England 
opened Parliament, and the king of can be found in such other environments as 
I wonder what country he’s the king of. 

Or again: there is an actor-action pattern in English, and whatever occurs 
as an actor or as an action in an actor-action sentence also occurs as a sentence 
by itself (i.e. accompanied by nothing but a sequence of pitch morphemes). 
Thus: [Who opened Parliament?) The king. [What did you say the king of England 
did?|_ Opened Parliament. This consideration certainly cuts out the king | of 
England opened Parliament, but it does not preclude either the king of | Eng- 
land opened Parliament or the king of England opened | Parliament; to deal with 
these one must revert either to meaning or to supplementary formal prin- 
ciples. And in the second place, the consideration that we have mentioned 
is available only at a later stage of grammatical description than we are taking 
for granted at this point. For the principles delineated in this paper are in- 
tended to be used not only in deciding to which of the known constructions or 
patterns of the language any given sentence belongs, but also as part of the 
means for ascertaining those very patterns themselves. If they are adequate 
they will suffice, for example, when applied to the data of English, to estab- 
lish the existence of the general actor-action pattern itself. 

§10. An argument might be based on economy or simplicity: the constituents 
of a sentence should be those units in terms of which the sentence is most easily 
described. Now other sentences such as J saw the king of England alongside of 
I saw John, and he opened Parliament alongside of he came, require us to treat 
the king of England and opened Parliament as units, but no sentences (unless, 
circularly, those of the very type under consideration) constrain us so to treat 
of England opened Parliament. 

It will be noted that this argument does not exclude all wrong divisions, as 
for instance the king of | England opened Parliament (see above). However, 
perhaps we cannot expect that any one principle should be completely sufficient. 
Be that as it may, a more powerful and satisfactory version of this argument, 


5 Leonard Bloomfield, Language 212 (New York, 1933); Kenneth L. Pike, Taxemes and 
Immediate Constituents, Lang. 19.65-82, esp. §4.19 (1943). 

One particular version of simplicity which someone might propound but which must be 
rejected would call for the totality of analyses that requires the minimum number of se- 
quence-classes to be defined. The proposal is sound in itself but inadequate to exclude all 
wrong analyses, such as the king of | England. Note that the king of must be described as a 
constituent in certain other occurrences, e.g. What country is he the king of?. 
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and the one which we shall adopt as a fundamental principle of IC-analysis, 
is stated in terms of expansions, and a fuller definition of expansions is necessary 
than the preliminary one already given in §4. 

§11. Every sentence may be divided into Focus and ENVIRONMENT. The 
focus is any sequence that is viewed as replaceable by other sequences; correl- 
atively, the rest of the sentence is the environment of such a sequence. In 
practice it is often possible to narrow down the focus-plus-environment from a 
whole sentence to some shorter part of it. As a rule, that shorter part turns 
out to be a constituent in the technical sense. Thus, we can investigate what 
sequences may function as focus (may fill the blank) in the ( ) of England, with- 
out considering the wider environment of which the sequence the ( ) of England 
is itself the focus. In such cases there is a relevant environment smaller than 
the total environment. When a whole sentence is considered as the focus, the 
environment is zero.® 

The class of all sequences substitutable for a given focus in a given environ- 
ment may be called the rocus-cuass relative to that environment. Now every 
focus is a sequence (of one or more morphemes). If we analyze our sentence as 
The || king ||| of |||| England | open ||| ed || Parliament so that the main break 
comes after England, we can explain the constituents as expansions down to 
the following point: the king of England is an expansion of the king (which in 
turn is an expansion of a proper noun, say John) because king of England is an 
expansion of king; opened Parliament is an expansion of a past-tense intransitive 
verb like worked. The whole sentence, therefore, isan expansion of John worked, 
which is of a fundamental sentence-type because it is not an expansion (except 
in a very few environments, such as the zero-environment) of anything shorter; 
but John worked and John works, each containing three morphemes, may be 
regarded as expansions of each other.’ Thus the search for expansions leads 
us to the actor-action sentence-type; we do not need to take it for granted. 

But if, on the other hand, we analyze our sentence as the king | of England 
opened Parliament, then no matter what further analysis we make, of England 
opened Parliament is not an expansion of anything shorter than of England 
worked or of England works. Thus it compares unfavorably with opened Par- 
liament. And the other half has no compensating advantage, because the king 
of England can be construed as an expansion just as well as the king. Therefore 
the principle of expansion conclusively favors the analysis the king of Eng- 
land | opened Parliament. It cannot strictly be said to confirm or corroborate 
common sense, although it agrees with it; for it is precisely one of the reasons on 
which the common-sense judgment is based, although of course common sense 
alone would never be able to formulate it. 


6 In the sequel, we shall often speak loosely of a sequence as occurring in the zero-environ- 
ment when we mean that its total environment is the pitch-morpheme of the sentence. 
Cf. fn. 34. 

7 This statement is made on the assumption that worked consists morphologically of 
only the two morphemes work and -ed. If, as some would consider, the proportion they 
work : John works = they worked : John worked is perfect, so that worked includes also a 
zero-alternant of the 3rd-singular morpheme -s when it has a singular subject, then John 
works is indeed shorter than John worked (since it lacks the past-tense morpheme -ed), 
and furnishes a simpler example of the fundamental sentence type. 
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§12. Some implications of our procedure need to be made explicit. Expan- 
sion was defined relative to an environment. If two sequences belong to all 
the same sequence-classes, then each is an ABSOLUTE EQUIVALENT of the other, 
in the sense that each occurs in all the environments where the other occurs 
and nowhere else. However, it is rare, if it happens at all, that one sequence is 
an absolute equivalent of a sequence belonging to an entirely different sequence- 
class. On this account our interest centers in non-absolute expansions, and the 
problem is to find expansions that approximate as closely as possible to being 
absolute. 

§13. It is frequently the case that one sequence occurs wherever a certain 
other one occurs but not conversely. This asymmetry is typical of endocentric 
expansions. Wherever the expansion oldish occurs, the model old occurs also, 
but the converse is not true; for instance, old occurs in oldish, but oldishish is 
grammatically impossible. (It may be that there are also cases of the opposite 
sort where the expansion occurs wherever the model occurs but not conversely.) 
A much more frequent case, given any two sequences chosen at random, is 
that there are some environments in which both the first and the second occur, 
some in which only the first occurs, and some in which only the second occurs. 
Both boy and boys occur in the environments J saw the ( ) and the ( ) saw me. 
But only boy occurs in I saw that ( ) and the ( ) sees me, and only boys in I saw 
those ( ) and the () see me. It is because of the former environments that there 
is a class of nouns, and because of the latter that this class is divided into singu- 
lars and plurals. 

§14. It is easy to define a focus-class embracing a large variety of sequence- 
classes but characterized by only a few environments; it is also easy to define 
one characterized by a great many environments in which all its members occur, 
but on the other hand poor in the number of diverse sequence-classes that it 
embraces. What it difficult, but far more important than either of the easy 
tasks, is to define focus-classes rich both in the number of environments char- 
acterizing them and at the same time in the diversity of sequence-classes that 
they embrace. Actor and action (or in older terminology subject and predicate) 
are such focus-classes. Another (less grand) example is the focus-class of verbs 
and verb-phrases; subsumed under this, as a subclass, is the focus-class of third 
singular present verbs and endocentric phrases containing such a verb as their 
head. Again, the pronouns he, she, it, this, that, and one; all singular proper 
nouns; and all singular noun phrases beginning with the, a, this, that, any, each, 
every, together form a focus-class whose diversity of membership is as we have 
just specified and which occurs in a large number of environments—environments 
which are not themselves unified by all belonging to a major focus-class. The 
traditional parts of speech are focus-classes, not morpheme-classes or other 
sequence-classes.2 Thus the class of English nouns includes compounds and 
derivatives as well as single morphemes. (Paradigms, including all the in- 
flected forms of a given stem, are yet another kind of class, unless it should 
happen that there are one or more environments in which all the inflected forms 


occur. Cf. fn. 14.) 


8 So are Bloomfield’s ‘form-classes’; cf. his Language 185 top, 190 top, 194 second para- 
graph, etc. 
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§15. An instructive formula summarizing the contrast between sequence- and 
focus-classes is in terms of external and internal grammar. The INTERNAL 
GRAMMAR of a sequence is the class of all sequence-classes to which it belongs; 
the EXTERNAL GRAMMAR is the class of all focus-classes to which it belongs. If 
two sequences have the same internal grammar, they must have the same external 
grammar, but the converse does not hold true; this is why the method of expan- 
sion is possible. If two sequences are similar in external grammar, but inter- 
nally different, then by definition one of them is an expansion of the other. 
The contrast between internal and external grammar makes precise what is 
sometimes meant by the contrast between form and function. 

§16. In choosing the major focus-classes that will be used in dividing any 
utterance into constituents, it is necessary to consider the whole system which 
these focus-classes, taken collectively, form with each other. This is why an 
analysis is not pronounced good or bad of itself, but only better or worse than 
some other. 

§17. Judged by this criterion of over-all consequences, the analysis the king of 
England | opened Parliament is better than the king | of England opened Parlia- 
ment, because there is a focus-class to which opened Parliament belongs, embrac- 
ing more sequence-classes and occurring in more environments than any focus- 
class to which of England opened Parliament belongs. It is true that there are 
some environments, such as the king of Scotland and ( ), where the latter sequence 
but not the former occurs; it is also true that a focus-class to which of England 
opened Parliament belongs includes some sequence-classes not included in the 
focus-class of opened Parliament—for instance, the class to which by marriage 
runs a bank belongs in my cousin | by marriage runs a bank. In fact, the example 
makes it clear that wrong analyses into ICs tend to support each other, just as 
right ones do. But right analyses are ultimately supported from without by 
the method of regarding them as expansions of shorter sequences, whereas wrong 
analyses lack this ultimate extraneous support. And right analyses turn out 
to relegate more sequences to larger focus-classes (larger both in diversity of 
membership and in the number of characterizing environments) than those to 
which wrong analyses would relegate them. Opened Parliament occurs, thus 
differing from of England opened Parliament, after adverbs and also in zero 
environment (i.e. as a sentence by itself.) 

§18. This is the fundamental aim of IC-analysis: to analyze each utterance 
and each constitute into maximally independent sequences—sequences which, 
consistently preserving the same meaning, fit in the greatest number of environ- 
ments and belong to focus-classes with the greatest possible variety of content. 

§19. Another way of stating the basic utility of expansions is that they fur- 
nish a way of proceeding from the simple to the complex, from the established 
to the not yet established, from that whose analysis is transparent to that whose 
analysis is obscure. But a difficulty is that, given a complex constitute to be 
analyzed, a number of different models (§4) seem to offer themselves. We 
turn now to the problem of how to choose between these. 


® We call an IC-analysis wrong when there is another possible analysis of the same 
sequence that is better, and right when there is none. 
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§20. For instance, shall the king of England be analyzed as the | king of England 
or as the king | of England? Our principle directs us to analyze into constituents 
which are expansions; but at first sight the advantages of the alternatives appear 
to be about equal. King of England is an expansion of king, but the king is an 
expansion of John. In respect of their other ICs, the| king of England is 
better than the king | of England, since the is a single morpheme while of England 
is neither a morpheme nor yet an expansion. But this is too slight to figure in 
the decision. As before, it is necessary to see how close to equivalence is the 
reciprocal substitutability of king of England with king, and of the king with 
John. It turns out that while the relation of king of England to king is almost 
absolute equivalence, the environment poor ( ) —poor here being replaceable 
by any other non-pronominal adjective—differentiates John from the king, for 
there is no poor the king. Rather, and instead, there is the poor king. But if 
the better analysis the | king of England were for some reason excluded, the fact 
that the king is in some environments an expansion of John would support 
the king | of England in comparison with the other possibility, the king of | Eng- 
land; for the king of is not an expansion of anything in very many environments. 


II. FurtHER MeEtHops 


§21. Having tentatively settled upon the | king of England as the best analysis 
of that phrase, we proceed to draw out its consequences by checking how it 
harmonizes with other analyses. King of England and (for example) English 
king belong to a focus-class in common; therefore it is desirable, unless other 


considerations weigh against it, to treat one of them as a constituent and a con- 
stitute if the other is so treated. The pair of analyses the | king of England and 
the | English king is the only pair achieving this result; no other pair does so." 

§22. A further step is now possible. The two sequences king of England and 
English king belong in common to a certain focus-class, and they contain a part 
in common, namely a noun. The former belongs to the class of sequences 
composed of noun plus following modifier, the latter to the class of sequences 
composed of noun plus preceding modifier. We define a noun modifier as what- 
ever is either a preceding modifier or a following modifier;!? it will be seen that 
the class of noun modifiers is neither a sequence-class nor a focus-class. So 
far from the two kinds of noun modifiers occurring in the same environment, 
they are, in a sense, in complementary distribution to each other.* We unite 
the two classes of modifiers (each of which is, by itself, a focus-class) into a new 
type of class, which we may call an AssocIATIVE Group. The grammatical 
reason for doing so is that we thus create a common structure for two sequence 


10 That the king of England is itself an expansion of John is relevant in determining 
the king of England to be a constituent of any longer sequence in which it occurs, but not 
relevant in determining its own constituents. 

11 Until we admit discontinuous constituents. See Part V of this paper. 

12 The circularity is only apparent. What is assumed as previously defined is the whole 
phrase ‘preceding modifier’ and the whole phrase ‘following modifier’. A third type of 
modifier is discussed in §56. 

18 Cf. Moroccan Arabic n- ‘I will’ and -¢ ‘I did’, in nm& ‘I will go’ and mit ‘I went’ 
(Harris, op.cit. §3.1). 
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types (modifier + noun; noun + modifier) which are included in the same focus- 
class. This construction obviously does not imply that the two types of modifier- 
and-noun phrases are completely identical in structure; it only points out one 
common feature—a feature which proves, as formal features often do, to corre- 
late with modification in the sematic sense. 

The constructibility of associative groups does not argue for one analysis 
rather than another. The English, an English, many a, more than one, all the 
are sequences of diverse internal grammar (§15) that belong to a common focus- 
class; and there is a sequence-class of which some member (a, the, one) is a sub- 
sequence of each of these sequences. Therefore English, many, more than and 
all belong to an associative group. But this is not a reason for regarding the 
English, an English, many a, more than one, and all the as constituents. No 
1C-analysis will recognize all the focus-classes there are, nor all the associative 
groups; an analysis results from determining some focus-classes and some asso- 
ciative groups to be more important (more major) than others. And the asso- 
ciative groups worth defining are those that harmonize with the IC-system. 

§23. Another variety of patterning argument is based on paradigms. King 
and kings belong to the same paradigm; therefore, derivatively the king of 
and the kings of would be expected to relate to each other as king and kings 
relate to each other. Accordingly, if the king of England were analyzed the 
king of | England, then the kings of England should be analyzed the kings of | Eng- 
land, and the king of England and Scotland should be analyzed the king of | Eng- 
land and Scotland. But the latter analyses are to be rejected not only for 
reasons similar to those invalidating of England opened Parliament, but also 
for the additional reason that the king of and the kings of do not pattern like 
modifiers. More exactly expressed, the associative group ‘modifiers’ that we 
have set up could not be augmented by the focus-class of the king of, the kings of, 
etc., without radically altering its defining properties. Any sequence consisting 
of singular noun plus modifier ‘patterns like’ (is an expansion of) singular nouns, 
and any sequence consisting of plural noun plus modifier is an expansion of 
plural nouns. This is not true of the king of, the kings of; for the king of England 
and Scotland is singular, and the kings of England is plural. This same fact 
differentiates them from pronominal modifiers like this, these, which indeed are 
themselves inherently singular or plural but which grammatically agree, in 
respect of number, with what they modify. Thus sequences like the king of, 
if treated as modifiers, stand isolated in a focus-class of their own, and since 
there is another analysis of the king of England not suffering from this undesired 
consequence, the analysis the king of | England is rejected. 

§24. Further examples will at the same time illustrate the principles already 
stated, and occasion the introduction of some additional principles. 

Taking for granted that J will be ready should be analyzed I | will be ready, 
let us inquire into the further analysis of the second IC. Assuming each of the 
three words to be a single morpheme, the two possibilities are will | be ready 

14 And also to a number of focus-classes in common. But it is always a coincidence when 


a paradigm is also a focus-class; it may be that some paradigms in some languages have no 
environment characteristic of all their members. 
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and will be| ready. Each analysis recognizes important focus-classes, so that 
it would be hard to decide between them on this basis. Like will be pattern 
not only must be, could be, may be, etc., and will become, will seem, will appear, 
will look, etc., but also more complex sequences like will pretend to be and less 
complex ones like am, is, are, was, were.> Like be ready pattern become ready, 
seem ready, look ready, as well as go, wait, read a book, etc. The solution lies in 
comparison with certain other sequences, e.g. was ready. Even if was be regarded 
morphologically as be + past-tense morpheme + third-singular morpheme, the 
principle (§40, §47) that every word is a constitute leaves was | ready as a better 
analysis than any other. Now since will be is in many environments an expan- 
sion of was, the analysis will be|ready comports well with the analysis 
was | ready. 

But why not argue, on the same basis, that since will wait must be analyzed 
will | wait, and be ready is iti many environments an expansion of wait, the 
analysis of will be ready should be will | be ready?—Because in any environment 
where will be is not an expansion of was, it is an expansion of were; whereas in 
the environments where be ready is not an expansion of wazt, it is not an expansion 
of anything. This is an instance of how paradigms play a part in determining 
ICs—was, were, will be all belong to the same paradigm. Paradigms are valuable 
in IC-analysis when they occur in pairs, standing in agreement relations with 
each other. Here, for example, the pairs consist of nouns and pronouns on the 
one hand and verbs on the other: J agrees with am, and he, she, it, etc. with is. 
Thanks to this feature we are able to show that 7s and are together are absolute 
equivalents of will be, so that will be | ready is an analysis superior to will | be 
ready. 

§25. Another example: infinitives. Shall we analyze want to | go or want | to 
go? Want to is in some environments an expansion of can, must, will, should, 
etc. On the other hand, to go is in some environments an expansion of a 
proper or collective noun; thus, both to go and food occur in the environment 
( ) ts pleasant, I wanted ( ), ( ) is better than ( ), etc. There are other environ- 
ments that differentiate the two—environments, that is, where one but not the 
other occurs; thus, only the infinitive occurs in 2 is pleasant ( ) [synonymous 
with ( ) zs pleasant], I tried not ( ), I want him ( ), it’s good for you ( ), while only 
the noun occurs in I’m waiting for ( ), this kind of (). The method of expansion 
as we have so far stated it is therefore not suited to decide between want to | go 
and want | to go. 

§26. In the sequence to go is easy, the two ICs are to go and is easy; this is 
demonstrated by the considerations that establish the actor-action construction 


15 But a focus-class to which only one of the three sequences am, is, are belongs is charac- 
terized by more environments than one to which two or all three of them belong, because 
of the grammatical agreement which these words require with their subject or actor. 

16 But not, for example, in the environment he ( ) go. Here the expansion of can is 
wants to. Want to and wants to are paradigmatically related, like want and wants, so that 
if want to is treated as a constituent, it is desirable to treat wants to in the same way. And 
if, on other grounds, it has been decided to treat them both as constituents, then they will 
conjointly support the analysis of any sequence of which they are conjointly either an 
expansion or a model. 
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in general. Since éo go is a constituent in this environment, it is desirable that 
it be treated as a constituent wherever it occurs with the same meaning; on 
this ground we choose the analysis want | to go. 

§27. The principle just stated is an exceedingly important one, but it has two 
equally important exceptions. A continuous sequence treated as a constituent 
in one environment should be treated as a constituent in any other environment 
where it occurs, UNLESS (1) there is some longer sequence of which it is both a 
part and a model (in other words, some endocentric expansion of it) and which 
is treated as a constituent or (2) it bears a different meaning.” The fact that 
want to is a constituent in the sentence I go there because I want to does not entail 
that want to should be treated as a constituent in want to go, for to (in want to 
at the end of a clause) is a model for to go; therefore the analysis want | to go is 
compatible with the analysis of want to as a constituent when it occurs at sentence- 
end. Similarly, the occurrence of the king as a constituent of I | saw || the king 
does not entail treating it as a constituent in I | saw || the ||| king of England. 

This exception to the general principle is necessary, since otherwise almost 
every constitute would be subject to conflicting analyses. The sequences I saw 
the king and John of England would entail the king | of England, while he became 
king of England would entail the | king of England. But even with the excep- 
tions noted above, the principle is a very powerful and valuable one, playing a 
somewhat analogous role to that played in Euclid’s geometry by the axiom 
that one figure may be moved around and superimposed on another while remain- 
ing constant in shape and size. 

§28. A subsidiary and related principle is that if a given sequence occurring 
with the same meaning in two environments is treated in both environments 
as a constitute (therefore also as a constituent, unless it is a complete utterance), 
it must in both occurrences receive the same analysis into ICs. This principle, 
like the preceding, is valuable in allowing us to establish a consistent system by 
checking and testing our analyses one against the others. Another such principle 
(indispensable but so obvious as to need no discussion) is that if two sequences 
belong to exactly the same sequence-classes (§3), they must be identically 
analyzed. If one of them, occurring with a certain meaning in a certain envi- 
ronment, is analyzed in such-and-such a way, then the other, when it occurs 
with the same meaning in the same environment, must be analyzed in the 
same way. 

§29. One IC-analysis involves others; its soundness is not tested until its 
most far-reaching effects in the system have been explored. Ultimately, what 
is accepted or rejected is not the analysis of a single sentence but what we may 
call the IC-system of the language, an entire set or system of analyses, complete 
down to the ultimate constituents, of all the utterances of the language. Since 
every constitute is wholly composed of constituents, every proposal to regard 
such-and-such a sequence as a constituent entails that every other constituent 
of the sentence in which it occurs shall wholly include it or wholly exclude it or 


17 For the purposes of stating this principle, we assume that every sequence has a mean- 
ing, though actually it is in general much more difficult to define the meaning of non- 
constituents—especially when they are discontinuous—than of constituents. 
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be wholly included in it. The analysis the king of | England opened Parliament 
is obviously excluded if of England is a constituent of that sentence; conversely, if 
the king of | England opened Parliament is the accepted analysis, it is impossible 
that of England should be a constituent. Hence errors, as well as right analyses, 
compound each other. 

For this reason, we do not propose our account as a mechanical procedure by 
which the linguist, starting with no other data than the corpus of all the utter- 
ances of the language and a knowledge of the morphemes contained in each one, 
may discover the correct [C-system. For any language, the number of possible 
IC-systems is very large; but in practice it is easy to see that most of the possi- 
bilities are negligible. Just as when working out the phonemics, the practicing 
linguist will discover many shortcuts. 

Because of the systematic interlocking of one IC-analysis with others, both 
of the same sentence and of other sentences of the language, it is not possible 
to demonstrate conclusively upon one or a few selected examples that, all things 
considered, such-and-such analyses are the best. All we can do is to delineate 
the proof and to show how far-reaching the consequences of any one particular 
IC-analysis may be. . 

III. Constructions 


§30. In §8 we remarked that a theory of ICs could be developed up to a certain 
point without a consideration of meaning; that point has now been reached. 
We have, indeed, several times used the phrase ‘with the same meaning’(§§18, 26, 
27, 28), but without explaining why the proviso is necessary. Very simply, 


it is necessary because there are many instances of a sequence which in some 
occurrences has one meaning and in other occurrences has another, and which, 
moreover, has different analyses into ICs accordingly. An example is the 
sequence old men and women. In one meaning this is nearly synonymous with 
old men and old women; in another, with women and old men. One of the prime 
functions of analysis into ICs is to reveal a formal difference correlated with the 
semantic one. In the former meaning, the sequence is old | men and women; 
in the latter, old men | and | women.!® 

Again, the king of England’s people has two meanings, and correspondingly 
two IC-analyses: (1) the | king || of England’s people means ‘the king of a certain 
people, viz. the English’; (2) the king of England || ’s | people means ‘the people 
of a certain king, viz. the king of England’. 

§31. This sort of equivocation, if not found in every language of the globe, 
is certainly widespread. Its import for grammar is very great. For it means 
that the grammarian must include among his data something more than mor- 
phemes and their sequences. Grammatical ‘order’ is something more than 
mere sequence. To this ‘something more’ we propose to give the name con- 
STRUCTION.!® 


18 We shall justify in §54 the analysis of a noun phrase A and B into three ICs, 
Aland |B. 

19 The reader must constantly bear in mind that our definition of this term is not the 
same as Bloomfield’s (Language 169), although both are generalizations of what is meant in 
traditional grammar by such expressions as ‘the ablative absolute construction’. 
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§32. The king of England’s people (1) and the king of England’s people (2) as 
defined above are the same sequence of plionemes, yet they have two different 
meanings. How is the difference to be accounted for, how localized? It cannot 
plausibly be ascribed to the morphemes taken severally; it is not like the ho- 
monymy of of ‘effected by’ and of ‘effected upon’ in the conquest of Pizarro : the 
conquest of Peru. Nor is it like It’s father (e.g. in answer to Who is it?) and Its 
father (e.g. in answer to Who ts the man holding that baby?), where two morpheme- 
sequences having the same sound belong to different sequence-classes. The 
only remaining factor to which the difference in meaning between (1) and (2) 
can be ascribed is the arrangement of the morphemes (the taxis). 

It has long been recognized that the order in which morphemes are arranged 
is often a bearer of meaning; as John hit Bill vs. Bill hit John. But although in 
the pair before us, (1) and (2), the meaning-difference is ascribable to the arrange- 
ment of morphemes in some sense, it is obviously not ascribable to their order. 
Therefore, as stated above, order does not exhaust arrangement. 

§33. Preparatory to defining constructions, we distinguish between sequences 
and occurrences (or instances) of sequences.” The sequence he writes pages 
and pages contains six morphemes: he, write, -s (8rd singular), page, -s (plural), 
and; but eight morpheme-occurrences, since the morphemes page and -s (plural) 
each have two occurrences. Likewise he writes pages and pages is the same 
sequence as the first italicized sequence of this paragraph, but a different occur- 
rence of that sequence. Sequences are universals; occurrences are particulars.” 

§34. Now a CONSTRUCTION is a class C of occurrences, subject to the following 
conditions: (1) there is at least one focus-class which includes all the sequences 
of which the members of C are occurrences; (2) all these occurrences have a 
certain meaning in common; and optionally (3) all these occurrences occur in a 
certain total environment or in all of a certain class of total environments. Note 
that while a sequence may occur in more than one environment, a given occur- 
rence of a sequence occurs in just one occurrence of an environment. 

We have given above a broad definition of the term construction; it admits 
as constructions a great many classes that are of no interest in the theory of 
ICs.” But it is easy enough simply to ignore these uninteresting cases, and 
thus to avoid a complicated and cumbersome definition. When the verb run 
occurs with the pitch morpheme of an indicative sentence /24/* as its total 


20 Cf. Y. R. Chao, The Logical Structure of Chinese Words, Lana. 22.5 (1946). 

21 Therefore, the statement ‘page and pages contains three morphemes but five mor- 
pheme-occurrences’ is only a loose way of saying ‘pages and pages contains three morphemes 
and every occurrence of pages and pages contains five morpheme-occurrences’. When we 
said, in §3, that two members of the same sequence-class must contain the same number of 
morphemes, we meant that these members, or more strictly any pair of occurrences of them, 
must contain the same number of morpheme-occurrences. 

A sequence might be defined as a class of occurrences; then the statement ‘the sequence 
A occurs in the environment B’ could be explained as meaning ‘some members of A occur 
in some members of B’. 

22 For instance, if no condition of type (3) is imposed, every sequence-class is also a 
construction. 

23 The four English pitch phonemes are designated by the numerals from 1 (highest pitch) 
to 4 (lowest pitch), following Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American English (Ann 
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environment (i.e. as a sentence) and with the meaning of command, the con- 
struction to which it belongs is different from the construction of the same verb 
with the same pitch phonemes occurring as a sentence with the meaning of 
statement (e.g. in answer to the question Which would you rather do—walk or 
run?); and both of these constructions are different from the respective con- 
structions of come in the sentences Come here, I’m coming, and I’ll try to come 
(with whatever intonation and whatever meaning). But there are several con- 
structions (clause, declarative sentence, imperative sentence, etc.) which include 
both the sequence come here occurring with the pitch morpheme of an indicative 
sentence as its total environment, and the single morpheme come occurring in 
the same environment. 

Our definition of the term construction allows an occurrence to belong to more 
than one construction. Thus we may say that Come here (as a sentence, accom- 
panied by the pitch morpheme of an indicative sentence) belongs at the same 
time to the clause construction and to the declarative or imperative sentence 
construction, whereas in the sequence Come here and I’ll tell you it belongs only 
to the clause construction. Similarly, in The king of England opened Parliament, 
the sequence the king of England belongs simultaneously to the noun-phrase 
construction and to the subject (actor) construction. There is no conflict in 
this, because the meaning of the one construction is compatible with the meaning 
of the other, and sometimes a part of it. 

But there is conflict in the cases of old men and women and the king of England’s 
people. An occurrence having one of the meanings does not have the other; 
therefore while old men and women, meaning ‘old men and old women’, may 
belong to several constructions at once, there are some constructions to which 
it does not belong and to which the same sequence with the other meaning ‘women 
and old men’ does belong. 

§35. We have assumed (fn. 17) that every sequence has at least one meaning; 
hence every one of its occurrences has the same meaning or meanings, and belongs 
to at least one construction. Now the meaning of the king of England is com- 





Arbor, 1946). In a phonemic transcription, each pitch phoneme is written as a superior 
numeral before the syllabic which it accompanies; when a succession of two pitch phonemes 
accompanies a single syllabic, the two appropriate numerals are written before the ap- 
propriate letter. The absence of a superior numeral before one or more successive syllabics 
means that those syllabics bear the same pitch phoneme as the last syllabic preceding them 
on which a pitch is indicated; see fn. 56. But we write, for example, J won’t go pronounced 
emphatically as /*ayw*jwnt-g*46w/, where the practice described above would lead to 
confusion with /ayw*6wnt-g‘6w/; see §79. It is often convenient (e.g. in §54) to write a 
mixture of standard orthography for the segmental phonemes and phonemic transcription 
for the pitch phonemes; in this mixed notation, the stress phonemes (see §§66 ff.) are some- 
times indicated and sometimes not, depending on their relevance. 

Pitch morphemes, like segmental morphemes, are generally identified by citing one of 
their alternants—the alternant of a pitch morpheme being a sequence of one or more pitch 
phonemes. The alternant of the pitch morpheme contained in the first pronunciation of 
I won’t go mentioned above would be written either as /32(24)/ (the parentheses indicating 
that the last two pitch phonemes accompany the same syllabic) or—with a deliberately 
ambiguous cover notation—as 324, which indicates what pitch phonemes occur and in what 
order, but not how many syllabics there are in the phrase. 
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pounded of a number of lesser meanings: (1) the meanings of the several mor- 
phemes; (2) the meaning of the sequence the king; (3) the meaning of the sequence 
of England; and (4) the meaning of the sequence compounded of the king and 
of England. Or, alternatively, (1) the meanings of the individual morphemes; 
(2) the meaning of of England; (3) the meaning of the sequence compounded of 
king and of England; (4) the meaning of the sequence compounded of the and 
king of England. Clearly, since by our assumption every occurring sequence 
has a meaning, the meaning of every sequence of three or more morphemes can 
be described in terms of the meanings of any two sub-sequences into which it 
is divided, plus the meaning of the sequence compounded from them. ‘The 
two sub-sequences need not be the ICs of the sequence. 

However, the two meanings of old men and women are most readily accounted 
for in the following way. In the meaning ‘women and old men’, the sequence** 
belongs to that construction (noun or noun-phrase + and + noun or noun- 
phrase) which has the meaning of conjunction; the first noun-phrase belongs to 
the construction modifier + noun or noun-phrase. But in the meaning ‘old 
men and old women’, the sequence belongs to the construction modifier + noun 
or noun-phrase; the noun-phrase in turn belongs to the construction noun or 
noun-phrase + and + noun or noun-phrase. 

The point is that although these are not the only constructions in terms of 
which the two meanings of old men and women could be accounted for, they are 
nevertheless the most efficient ones. If, for example, we switched the explana- 
tions given above and accounted for old men and women in the meaning ‘women 
and old men’ as an instance of modifier -+- noun or noun-phrase, we could do it, 
in view of our postulate that every sequence has a meaning; but the meaning 
would be enormously involved: the class ‘modifier + noun or noun-phrase’ with 
this meaning would be by definition a different construction from the same class 
with the usual meaning, and the resulting construction would be a very uncom- 
mon one, supported only by other wrong analyses. But no consistently carried 
out system of wrong analyses will be as efficient as a set of right analyses; indeed, 
it is precisely this fact which is the criterion of a right analysis. 

§36. Now—and this is the relevance of constructions in the theory of ICs— 
the IC-analysis should reflect the construction. Consequently, when the same 
sequence has, in different occurrences, different meanings and therefore (pro- 
vided that the meaning-difference cannot be ascribed to the morphemes taken 
separately) different construction, it may have different IC-analyses.%> The 
IC-analysis of a sequence often reflects the semantic analysis of what the sequence 
means, but the meaning needs to be considered in making the analysis only 
when two occurrences of the same sequence (or of two sequences belonging to 
all the same sequence-types) have meanings incompatible with each other. 


24 More strictly, every occurrence of it that has that meaning. 

25 But there is also the case where two sequences, even of three or more morphemes each, 
have different constructions but the same analysis into ICs; e.g. go | to| | the | | | store (a) 
as a command and (b) in answer to the question What are you going todo? So also we treat 
the cases where others would recognize a solitary IC (cf. §52) and the cases of 
wholly homonymous constructions (fn. 30). 
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§37. Such cases exhibit HOMONYMOUS CONSTRUCTIONS, analogous to homony- 
mous morphemes. Perhaps the most current meaning of the word ‘homonym’ 
is that two morphemes (or two sequences in general) are homonyms if they are 
phonemically identical but different in meaning. A narrower definition is that 
two morphemes are homonymous if they differ in meaning alone. It follows 
that two morphemes cannot be homonymous in this narrower sense unless they 
belong to all the same morpheme-classes, for otherwise they would be gram- 
matically as well as semantically different.” 

§38. Homonymy of constructions is similar in that there are sequences such 
that two occurrences of a given sequence will contain the same morphemes, 
belong to all the same sequence-classes, and yet have different meanings solely 
because they belong to different constructions. The difference between ho- 
monymy of morphemes and homonymy of constructions is that constructions 
may be cnly partly homonymous. Two constructions are WHOLLY HOMONYMOUS 
if every sequence that in some occurrences belongs to the one construction, in 
other occurrences belongs to the other; they are PARTLY HOMONYMOUS if some 
but not all sequences meet this condition. The two constructions exhibited by 
old men and women are only partly homonymous, because old men belongs to 
the same construction as old | men and women, but not to the same construction 
as old men | and | women; whereas men and women belongs to the latter con- 
struction but not to the former.” 

§39. As an example of wholly homonymous constructions in English, consider 
compounds that are stressed on the prior member. One construction whose 
members are of this form AB has the meaning ‘a B which is identical with or 
has the property of being (an) A’; examples: lady-friend, he-goat, postoffice- 
building. A homonymous construction has the meaning ‘a B of or connected 
with (an) A’; examples: birthday, name-plate, lady-killer. Since friend and killer 
belong to a number of focus-classes in common, and there is a compound lady- 
friend ‘friend who is a lady’, there should be a grammatically possible compound 
lady-killer ‘killer who is a lady’, homonymous with lady-killer ‘killer (in a meta- 
phorical sense) of ladies’. If no such compound actually occurs, this fact is 
without grammatical significance.” Similarly, in actual occurrences old men 


26 Special cases are presented by morphemes that have more than one morpheme-alter- 
nant. Thus, the four alternants of the English 3rd-singular morpheme /-z, -s, -ez, -0/, as in 
reads, writes, teaches, can, are respectively homonymous with four alternants of the plural 
morphene, as in dogs, cats, horses, sheep, but not with the alternants that appear in ozen, 
children, geese, etc. But such cases do not concern us here. 

27 There are other constructions to which both (A) old | men and women and (B) old men 
| and | women belong, such as the noun-phrase construction; but these constructions are not 
responsible for the difference in meaning between A and B, and hence do not interest us here. 
Both the special construction of A and the special construction of B are compatible with 
all the more general constructions to which both A and B belong. 

28 Assuming these and our other examples to be compounds rather than word-sequences. 

29 Unless we choose to assume that there is no such word as lady-killer ‘killer who is a 
lady’, and conclude therefore that in this respect friend and killer belong to different focus- 
classes. 

80 In this example, as in all wholly homonymous constructions that have come to my 
notice, the IC-analysis is the same regardless of which construction the sequence belongs 
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and children generally has the meaning ‘children and old men’, since one does: 
not speak of ‘old children’. An analogue in homonymy of morphemes is that 
although steak and stake belong to all the same morpheme classes, /ajiiwsiy-stéyk/ 
very seldom means ‘a juicy stake’; the meaning of the morpheme stake, and the 
resulting meaning of juicy stake, exclude it. 

It remains to note that just as there is often doubt whether to relegate a 
number of morpheme-occurrences to one morpheme with two meanings or to 
two homonymous morphemes, there may also be the same practical doubt. 
with respect to constructions. 


IV. Worps 


§40. People of some grammatical sophistication feel that there is something. 
‘funny’ about a phrase like the president of the bank’s daughter. We have already 
(§6), in anticipation of the present section, formulated the principle which is. 
the basis for this feeling: every word should be a constituent, and bank’s, gen- 
erally regarded as a word, is certainly not a constituent here. 

Three solutions of the paradox are open to the grammarian: (1) abandon or 
qualify the principle; (2) maintain that bank’s is a constituent; (3) admit that: 
bank’s is not a constituent but maintain that, in this occurrence, it is not a word 
either. 

We do not flatly assert that the second alternative is absurd, but we do not: 
envisage any plausible theory of ICs which would allow it to be true. 

The third alternative admits of a subdivision. On the one hand, the president 
of the bank could be regarded as a sort of compound word, so that president-of- 
the-bank’s, a derivative thereof, is also a single word. Bank’s, therefore, is only 
a fragment of a word, like writer’s in typewriter’s. This solution is embraced 
by Bloomfield.** The other recourse is to regard the possessive morpheme ’s 
as a separate word. Both alternatives offend common-sense. Both views, as 
well as alternative (1) above, presuppose a clear definition or set of criteria 
for the word. 

§41. Since the publication of Bloomfield’s Language, the best general treat- 
ment of the word known to me is Nida’s.” Nida distinguishes two kinds of 
criteria for determining what the words of a given language are: phonemic and 
grammatical. Juncture is a common marker of word-boundaries, though per- 
haps there is no language where every sequence that one would want to regard 
as a word is marked off, in every occurrence, by the occurrence of a juncture 
both at its beginning and at its end. It is also common, in languages possessing 
junctures, that those junctures occur not only at word-boundaries but in the 
interior of certain words (e.g. English night-rate /ndyt-réyt/). In many lan_ 





to. If a given sequence is to have different analyses into ICs according to the different 
constructions to which it belongs, it must necessarily contain at least three morphemes. 
31 Language §11.5end. Also by Eugene A. Nida, Morphology 149-50 (Ann Arbor, 1946); 
Bloch and Trager, Outline of Linguistic Analysis 67 bottom (Baltimore, 1942). 
82 Chapter 7 of his Morphology (ef. fn. 31). Also noteworthy are Bloch’s characteriza- 
tion of the Japanese word (Studies in Colloquial Japanese II: Syntax, Lana. 22.202-6, 
§§1.3-6 [1946]) and Chao’s characterization of the Chinese word (op.cit.). 
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guages certain phonemic patterns signify the presence or (more commonly) the 
absence of a word-boundary; for instance, Japanese has an accent phoneme 
whose non-automatic occurrences in any one word are at most one. It is a pre- 
vailing fact that these phonemic indices of word-boundaries are incomplete; 
even in a language that includes a number of such signals, not every word- 
boundary in every occurring sentence is signalized by means of some combina- 
tion of them. 

§42. It must be borne in mind that wherever we have said that not every word 
is marked off in such-and-such a way, we have meant that not every sequence 
that one would want to consider a word is so marked. The grammarian, under- 
taking to characterize the words of a certain language, starts with a certain 
common-sense working conception of what a word in that language is, based 
largely on his conception of what a word is in his native language and in any 
others that he may have studied. He sets about to formulate his criteria ex- 
plicitly, to modify them in case they conflict, and to supplement them if they 
are insufficient to decide, for any given occurrence of any sequence, whether it 
is a word or not. 

§43. Because of their insufficiency, the phonemic criteria of a word must be 
supplemented, for every or nearly every language, by criteria of the second kind 
remarked by Nida, the grammatical. In some languages, indeed (apparently 
French is an example), phonemic criteria are quite lacking. Classical Greek 
and Latin, as well as the other predominantly inflecting Indo-European lan- 
guages, exhibit par excellence the word as a grammatically characterized unit: 
the majority of their words terminate in one of a small class of endings, verbal 
or substantival. Moreover, in Greek and Latin the order of morphemes within 
a word is rigid, but the order of words relative to each other is somewhat variable. 
This is not to say that word order in these languages is free or indifferent. There 
are standard orders in prose both colloquial and literary; verse too has factors— 
and not only meter—that determine the arrangement of words. But the prose 
orders are rather different from the verse orders, while the order of morphemes 
within a word is identical in all styles. Whether or not two orders of the same 
words have different meanings, they serve to emphasize words as shiftable units; 
whereas order within the word (excepting compounds) is meaningless precisely 
because it is automatic. This justifies a contrast between morphology and 
syntax, a contrast fortified by the phonemic, especially the accentual properties 
of the grammatically characterized words.* 

In fact, the word is most solid as a unit in those languages where phonemic 
and grammatical criteria reinforce each other. Bloomfield’s definition of a 


33 The term grammar is here used in the narrower sense, as coordinate with phonemics, 
rather than including it. In this narrower sense, grammar is commonly divided into mor- 
phology and syntax: the former treating the internal grammar of words (§15), the latter 
their external grammar and the sequences of words; but the division does not apply to 
languages that lack words as a distinct kind of unit. Harris (op.cit.) shows how it is 
possible to ignore the distinction between morphology and syntax even in other languages 
(cf. §45). The term taremics has been suggested to me to cover the narrower sense of 
grammar; I have not adopted it, because it rests on Bloomfield’s unclearly defined term 
tazxeme. 
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word as a minimal free form involves both criteria: considered as a phoneme- 
sequence, a word occurs in a phonemic zero-environment; considered as a mor- 
pheme-sequence, it occurs in a morphemic zero-environment.* The corollary 
that:a word must be pronounceable in isolation likewise contains both criteria, 
for an ‘unpronounceable’ form may be so either because of its phonemic com- 
position (e.g. the possessive ’s by itself) or because it is a bound form (e.g. -ness 
with weak stress). A linguist would regard five and if (as in fifty, fifth) as alter- 
nants of the same morpheme; but from the common-sense point of view it is 
alternants, not morphemes as such, that are pronounceable or not. And un- 
pronounceability of both kinds is a partial reason why the possessive ’s of Eng- 
land’s is regarded by common sense as not being a word. 

§44. When the phonemic and the grammatical criteria do not confirm each 
other, they may sometimes be used to supplement each other. If certain 
sequences belonging to a particular sequence-class are phonemically marked as 
single separate words, then we may consider all members of this sequence-class 
to be words whether or not they are phonemically marked. 

§45. One of the points implied in Harris’s article From Morpheme to Utterance 
is that in describing what utterances occur in that language, the distinction 
between morphology and syntax may be dispensed with; that the word is not 
@ necessary, perhaps not even a useful unit of grammar. This is not to deny 
that at some point in the description of a language one should state whatever 
correlations may obtain between phonemic and grammatical features of mor- 
pheme-sequences, nor that for some languages this statement is most efficiently 
cast in the form of a definition of a word. It is only to propose that in doing one 
part of the task of grammar, namely describing the utterances of the language 
in question, the division into a morphological phase and a syntactic phase of 
this description may be given up. 

§46. We do not here offer any opinion on this proposal. The task of 
IC-analysis is the task not of describing what utterances occur, but of describing, 
after these utterances have been given, what their constituents are. In practice, 
the grammarian studying a language will prosecute both inquiries at once, and 
will have made up his mind about both before he expounds either; but this fact 
of procedure does not concern us. Nor do we mean, when we say that all the 
grammatically possible utterances of the language are presupposed as data for 
the IC-analysis, that only a complete characterization of them is presupposed— 
a characterization which may well be in terms of the constituents of those 
utterances. This is circularity of exposition, but it is not vicious, nor is it 
avoidable except by basing the grammatical description, including the IC-analy- 
sis, on @ finite sample of text. The distinction between methods of discovery 
and methods of proof (or more generally, methods of exposition), and between 
the order in which certain facts are discovered and the order in which they are 
expounded, is familiar to logicians. In descriptive linguistics, discovery consists 


34 See fn. 6 and Bloomfield, Language 168-9. Bloomfield’s definition must be suitably 
modified if the sentence-intonations and certain stresses (§66) of such a language as Eng- 
lish are regarded as morpheme-sequences rather than (op.cit. 163, 169) as modulation, 
one of the four ‘ways of arranging linguistic forms’. 
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in finding the best scheme in terms of which to describe the facts; it is not strictly 
part of the exposition to show that that scheme is the best. 

§47. But the word is a relevant unit in IC-analysis. Many analyses can be 
made without taking word-boundaries into account; but many others are left 
undetermined. In such cases, if a consideration of word-boundaries and the 
principle that every word is a constituent will decide the analysis, it seems to us 
reasonable to consider word boundaries and to invoke this principle. In other 
words, the word is not a dispensable unit in the present theory of IC-analysis. 

§48. Harris also says (178-9): ‘The procedure outlined here could be paralleled 
by a series of substitutions beginning with the whole utterance and working 
down, instead of beginning with single morphemes and working up. In that 
case we would have to find formal criteria for breaking the utterances down at 
successive stages. This is essentially the difficult problem of determining the 
immediate constituents of an utterance. It is not clear that there exists any 
general method for successively determining the immediate constituents, when 
we begin with a whole utterance and work down. In any case, it would appear 
that the formation of substitution classes [in our terminology, focus-classes] 
presents fewer theoretical difficulties if we begin with morphemes and work up.’ 

But the major purpose of this paper is to show that expansions and focus- 
classes, the very concepts developed in Harris’s paper, furnish the basic appa- 
ratus necessary for a theory of ICs. And a theory of IC’s is not necessarily 
bound to the order of ‘working down’. Regardless of whether the exposition 
of the descriptive grammar works up or works down, the constituents of any 
utterance will be the same. As for the order of discovery, which is what Harris 
has in mind, ‘working up’ will systematically determine the focus-classes of a 
language; but we have pointed out that a complete set of IC-analyses must rest 
on more than the focus-classes: it must also rest (a) on the importance of each 
focus-class, in respect of diversity of members and in respect of the number of 
environments characterizing it, and: (b) on the constructions. 

§49. There are instances where the pattern of the language opposes treating 
every word asa constituent. In Japanese, the suffix -rasiz ‘has the appearance of’ 
forms compounds with nouns (kodomorasii ‘looks like a child’), noun phrases 
(kodomo norasti ‘looks like a child’s’), verbs (tabetarasi ‘appears to have eaten’) 
and certain other sequences. Now kodomorasti, norasti, tabetarasit (ortho- 
graphic abbreviations for kodémérdsti, nordsti, tabétdrdsti, where the acute marks 
a high-pitched syllable) are to be regarded as single words, because if -rasiz 
(i.e. -rdsti) is regarded as a separate word (1) it will be the only word in the 
entire language accented on both the first and the second syllables; (2) in no 
other case is a word with accent on the final syllable immediately followed by 
one with accent on the first syllable.** On the other hand, purely syntactical 
considerations favor the IC-analysis kodomo no|rasti, etc. 

Instead of proclaiming, therefore, that every word in every language must be 
a constituent of any sequence in which it occurs as a part, the most we may say 


% Bloch, op.cit. §1.5 and fn. 7. Cases where one would expect this result are rare; and 
when they do occur (perhaps in personal proper names?) the prior word morphophonemi- 
cally loses its accent (Bloch, op.cit. fn. 5). 
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is that every word should be so regarded unless it engenders a conflict or com- 
plication in the description of the language. 

§50. In Japanese itself the principle is useful, and even enables us to treat the 
class of particles as a word-class.* Sequences such as ano hito wa ‘as for that 
person’, ano hito ni ‘to that person’, ano hito kara ‘from that person’ are un- 
doubtedly to be analyzed ano hito | wa, ano hito | ni, ano hito | kara; this is shown 
very easily by the method of expansion, since ano hito ‘that person’ is an expan- 
sion of hito ‘person’, but hito wa ‘as for the person’, hito ni ‘to the person’, and 
hito kara ‘from the person’ are not expansions of anything. The phonemic 
criteria (in Japanese, occurrence as 2 minimum pause-group and the accent) do 
not determine the particles wa, ni, and kara either to be words or not to be words; 
and since none of the other particles ever has an accent except in phonemic en- 
vironments that leave its status as a word indeterminate, we derive no help from 
the principle that a given sequence is a word if and only if every other member 
of the same sequence-class is a word (see §44). But if hito wa were one word 
(so that ano hito | wa would be two words), the principle that every word is a 
constituent would be needlessly contravened; therefore we regard the particles 
as separate words. 


V. MuLttipLE AND DISCONTINUOUS CONSTITUENTS 


§51. Up to this point we have proceeded as though every IC-analysis divides 
a constitute into two ICs, each a continuous sequence. We have now to consider 
other possibilities of analysis and the circumstances under which they may 


reasonably be resorted to. 

First, are there sequences which are best analyzed into fewer or more than 
two ICs? 

Second, is it ever useful to recognize constituents that are discontinuous?” 

For example, should not the sequence men, women, and children be analyzed 
into three coordinate ICs: men, | women, | and children? And should not the 
sequence Call your friend up be analyzed into the continuous constituent your 
friend and the discontinuous constituent call... up? 

§52. In our system, no constitute has only one IC. (It will be recalled that 
single morphemes are not called constitutes.) Anything that has ICs at all, 
has two or more. Other systems, however, allow solitary constituents. Thus 
Bloch* describes every Japanese sentence as consisting of one or more clauses; 
if there is but one clause, it is the sole IC of the sentence, though it may have, as 
a clause, two ICs of its own. Again, in line with Bloomfield’s handling of modu- 
lation, one might describe the Japanese verbal noun yasumt ‘vacation’ as derived 


36 Bloch, op.cit. §1.5. 

37 Bloomfield recognizes the possibility of solitary constituents (Language, 218) and of 
multiple constituents (194, lines 10-11; 227, line 6). He is followed by Pike, Taxemes and 
Immediate Constituents, Lane. 19.70, line 1 and §4.1. Bloch and Trager (op.cit. 67) 
recognize ‘usually ... two and only two immediate constituents’. The same view seems 
to be taken by Nida (Morphology 81; Syntax §2.5.3 et passim [Ann Arbor, 1946]). Pike 
further admits discontinuous constituents (op.cit. §§4.12—4). 

38 Bloch, op.cit. §2.4. For a similar case in morphology, see Bloch, Studies in Colloquial 
Japanese III: Derivation of Inflected Words, JAOS 66.305, §1.3 (1946). 
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from the infinitive yastimi ‘rest’ by applying the taxeme of modulation (here a 
shift of accent). Then the infinitive would be the sole IC of the noun, though 
consisting, in turn, of the two ICs yastim- (the verbal base) and -7 (the infinitive 
ending). 

The system that we have set up does not ignore the facts, it only treats them 
in a different way: in terms of constructions. When a clause is a sentence by 
itself, it participates in the sentence construction as well as in the clause con- 
struction; but (like the English example come here, see §34 and fn. 25) its ICs are 
the same whether it participates in both constructions or only in the one. The 
noun yasumt, on the other hand, we would describe as containing the infinitive 
yastim2 plus a morpheme, or else as replacing a morpheme contained in yastimi by 
some other—depending on how the accent-phoneme is handled morphologically. 
Whatever the details, the Japanese accent-phoneme, like any phoneme of any 
language, would always be assigned to some morpheme, either by itself or as part 
of a phoneme-sequence, and not to a ‘grammatical process’ of modulation (cf. 
fn. 34). 

§53. We propose to recognize multiple (three or more) ICs only under one 
definite condition. GIVEN A CONSTITUTE CONSISTING OF THREE CONTINUOUS 
SEQUENCES A, B, AND C, THEN, IF NO REASON CAN BE FOUND FOR ANALYZING IT 
As AB|C RATHER THAN A|BC, or as A|BC ratHER THAN AB(C, IT Is TO BE 
ANALYZED INTO THREE CORRELATIVE ICs, A|B|C. Similarly, four ICs may 
be recognized when no analysis into two and no analysis into three ICs is recom- 
mended, and so on. 

§54. A possible example is furnished by English noun-phrases of the type A 
and B. A and never occurs as a constitute except before a noun (or noun- 
phrase) B; and B never occurs as a constitute except (a) after a noun A and (b) 
as a separate clause. Now the latter occurrence is not an argument for the 
analysis A | and B. And women occurs as an independent sentence, and its ICs 
there are and and women. But its focus-class is of the structure, and + clause: 
the same basic structure as in and|I saw it myself or and | then we'll go home. 
Correspondingly, the basic constructional meaning of and | women is that of a 
clause, not of a noun-phrase. When and women occurs at the beginning of a 
clause, it is never a constitute: and | women were lined up hours ahead of time, not 
and women | were lined up etc. Thus it is perfectly clear that the sentence and 
women does not support the analysis men | and women. So the theory of IC- 
analysis developed in this paper gives no basis for choosing between men | and 
women and men and | women; consequently, we adopt the tripartite analysis 
men | and | women. 

With conjunctive clauses it is different. He huffed and he puffed is undoubt- 
edly to be analyzed he huffed | and he puffed; each of the two constituents has 
great freedom of combination, including occurrence as a separate sentence. 
When and he puffed occurs as a separate sentence it participates in the sentence 
construction, which of course it does not when preceded by he huffed. But there 


39 For the factual data, see Bernard Bloch and Eleanor H. Jorden, Spoken Japanese, 
135, Note 5.15, and 504, Note 16.18 (New York, 1945-46). Bloch no longer insists on this 
way of describing the derivation. 
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are some constructions common to it in both occurrences (the clause construc- 
tion, for instance); whereas there is no single construction in which the two 
occurrences of and women—(a) as a separate sentence and (b) in men and women— 
participate. 

But when there are three or more clauses connected by and, the number of 
ICs is the same as the number of clauses. There is no reason to analyze (A) 
He h?uffed (B) *and he p*uffed (C) *and he bl?ew the house down (with a pause 
before each and) into AB|C rather than into A|BC, or conversely; therefore 
the three clauses are three correlative ICs of the sentence. 

Should a detailed study of English reveal some here unnoticed reason for 
analyzing men | and women rather than men and | women, or conversely, then of 
course the phrase would simply cease to be an example; the proposal stating when 
we must recognize three or more ICs would not thereby be impugned. 

§55. The same basic rationale that leads to the proposal discussed above 
prescribes the conditions for discontinuous constituents. Analysis of the English 
king into English and the . . . king yields constituents of much greater independ- 
ence and mobility than the analysis into the and English king. Moreover, the 
pattern of poor | John and English | literature would be better imitated. But 
if the admission of multiple and of discontinuous constituents were subject to 
no other restriction than yielding maximally independent constituents, IC- 
analysis would become a tremendously intricate affair. The possibilities re- 
quiring investigation would be enormously multiplied. A more orderly and 
manageable procedure is to extend the IC-system as far as possible on the basis 
of two continuous ICs for each constitute; and then to supplement this system 
and revise it where revision is called for by admitting the more complex kinds of 
analysis. In order to keep the revision at a minimum, we have proposed a 
restricting condition for multiple ICs, and we propose now the following for 
discontinuous ICs: A DISCONTINUOUS SEQUENCE IS A CONSTITUENT IF IN SOME 
ENVIRONMENT THE CORRESPONDING CONTINUOUS SEQUENCE OCCURS AS A CONSTITU- 
ENT IN A CONSTRUCTION SEMANTICALLY HARMONIOUS WITH THE CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
WHICH THE GIVEN DISCONTINUOUS SEQUENCE occurs. The phrase ‘semantically 
harmonious’ is left undefined, and will merely be elucidated by examples. 

§56. English noun-modifiers are of three sorts: those that precede, those that 
follow, and those that partly precede and partly follow the noun or noun-phrase 
that they modify. Examples are: (1) [a] very interesting [book], only [the finest 
quality], too expensive [a choice], such [a method], [a] mere [boy]; (2) [a scholar] 
second to none, [a contract] signed by the manager, [a possession] more priceless than 
jewels; (3) [a] better [movie] than I expected, [the] best [friend] in the world, [an] easy 
[book] to read, too heavy [a box] to lift. Of the examples of type (3), all but best... 
in the world satisfy the proposed condition for being discontinuous constituents: 
the corresponding continuous sequences all occur after a copula; thus (4) [this 
movie is] better than I expected, [this book is] easy to read, [this box is] too heavy to lift. 
And the constructional meaning of these predicates (better than I expected, etc.) 
is harmonious with—is in fact almost or quite the same as—the meaning which 
the corresponding discontinuous constituents bear in the examples under (38): 
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in each case a certain property is meant, whether the larger construction into 
which it fits is that of modification (3) or of predication (4). 

§57. Best ...in the world is chosen as an example of a discontinuous modifier 
that perhaps does not qualify as a constituent. At least it does not occur in the 
environment (4). The nearest approximation is [as a friend, he’s] the best in the 
world. Predicates of the type the + adjective or adjective-phrase are limited; 
generally the adjective (if singular) is either a comparative or superlative or else 
an ordinal. In these sequences, it seems that a noun is always ‘understood’, 
e.g. friend after best in he’s the best in the world, or day after fifth in the fifth of 
January. If so, the construction of best (and a fortiori of best in the world) in 
he’s the best is different from that of easy or easy to read in this book is easy to read, 
and consequently best... in the world is not a constituent of the best friend in the 
world. 

§58. The clause this possession | is || more priceless than jewels, analyzed as 
shown, justifies admitting the corresponding discontinuous constituent in a more 
priceless possession than jewels—provided that the constructional meanings are 
harmonious in the required sense. By harmonious we mean, approximately, 
identical except insofar as there is a necessary reason for difference. If the 
predicate I: more priceless than jewels is harmonious in this sense with the dis- 
continuous modifier II: more priceless ... than jewels, then what is its relation 
to the continuous modifier III: [a possession] more priceless than jewels? We are 
committed to recognizing at least a potential difference of meaning between II 
and III. (1) It may be that I has two distinct senses, in one of which its con- 
structional meaning definitely corresponds to that of II, in the other to that of 
III. If so, there is no problem. Or (2) it may be that I has only one sense, 
which definitely corresponds to that of II rather than of III, or to that of III 
rather than of II, insofar as the senses of II and III differ from each other. In 
this case, again there is no problem; it is merely a fact that the distinctive sense 
of II (or of III) is not expressed by an adjective phrase used in predicate rather 
than in modifier position. But (3) I may have a unitary sense, and yet at the 
same time the difference of meaning between II and III may be so tenuous that 
neither the distinctive meaning of II nor the distinctive meaning of III can be 
detected in the meaning of I. This possibility is troublesome. Perhaps an 
adequate definition of harmony could be devised according to which the meaning 
of I is harmonious with the meanings of both IT and III, even though the mean- 
ings of II and of III are not harmonious with each other. 

§59. Besides modifiers, there is another important type of discontinuous con- 
stituent: a clause interrupted by an intrusive phrase, as in the sentence His 
father, according to John, is the richest man in Scarsdale. These interrupted 
clauses meet the proposed test, since the intrusion can simply be dropped and 
then what was discontinuous becomes continuous, with practically the same 
constructional meaning. 

§60. Verb phrases of the type verb + prepositional adverb (up, away, through, 


40 Usages such as [Washington was] first in the hearts of his countrymen are not regular or 
free. 
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etc.) may seem to deserve being treated as constituents even when they are dis- 
continuous; wake up your friend and wake your friend up are almost synonymous. 
But there are other pairs like see through your friend ‘discern your friend’s sham 
or false front’ and see your friend through ‘aid your friend to the completion of his 
project’ where a difference of meaning stands out.‘t The meaning-difference 
here can be accounted for in several ways. (1) Perhaps different meanings of 
through are involved. (2) Perhaps the construction of see through your friend 
does not bear the same semantic relation to that of see your friend through as the 
construction of wake up your friend bears to that of wake your friend up, and the 
difference reflects itself in the IC-analysis as follows: see || your friend | through 
vs. see through | your friend. In other words, perhaps see... through is not a 
constituent. Or (3) the analysis may be see . . through | your friend but the dis- 
continuous constituent see.... through participates in a construction that is 
different in meaning from that of the continuous constituent see through and not 
harmonious with it; the difference in the constructional meanings of see through 
and see... through would account for the difference in meaning between see 
through your friend and see your friend through. 

§61. Pike (op.cit. §4.14) suggests analyzing the noun-phrase the large books, 
the important papers, the new pens as ‘a complex endocentric phrase with head and 
attribute alike consisting of noncontiguous members’, viz. the large... the im- 
portant...the new + books... papers...pens. By our proposed criterion, 
books ... papers... pens could be a discontinuous constituent, but the large... 
the important ... the new could not. And indeed no reason is apparent why the 
above noun phrase should not be analyzed as a ‘co-ordinative endocentric’ 
sequence (Bloomfield 195) of three ICs, each IC being a ‘subordinative endo- 
centric’ sequence (ibid.). 

§62. Analysis of the English king into English and the... king satisfies our 
proposed condition for discontinuous constituents. If this analysis be accepted, 
then the analysis of the king of England needs reconsideration. For one of the 
arguments in favor of the | king of England was its basic conformity with the | 
English king. The identical argument, applied to the new analysis English + 
the... king, would equally tolerate the king | of England, which after all seems to 
be the analysis favored by common sense. The noun-preceding modifier English 
and the noun-following modifier of England belong then to about the same 
focus-classes, as do the king (conjointly with its discontinuous counterpart the .. . 
king) and proper names like John. The English king and poor John would then 
have corresponding analyses: English +- the... king, poor + John. 

There is much to be said for this proposal to admit discontinuous phrases as 
well as (§56) discontinuous noun-modifiers. We here merely point out the 
possibility, and the fact that it is compatible with our suggested criterion of §55. 


VI. EnGuisH JUNCTURE, STRESS, AND PitcH 


§63. Most of our examples in this paper have been drawn from English, 
though not even the hint of a comprehensive IC-system for English has been 


“1 Note that see through him occurs, often bearing the emphatic morpheme on through; 
but wake up him does not, no matter how accented. 
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given. However, one topic is so central that at least brief attention must be 
paid to it: the topic of the prosodic morphemes, juncture, stress, and pitch. Our 
treatment applies, mutatis mutandis, to a number of other languages, but we shall 
not point out the parallels. 

The English phonemes—and, by extension of sense, the morphemes—of junc- 
ture, stress, and pitch, are called prosodic, modulational, or suprasegmental.*? 
Applied to stress and pitch, these terms mean that the simple linear or one- 
dimensional order of segmental morphemes* is complicated into a two-dimen- 
sional one by the occurrence of stresses and pitches. In the sentence What is it? 
/hw*at-iz'it/, we may consider the stress phoneme /’/ and the pitch phoneme 
/2/ as occurring simultaneously with the first occurrence of the vowel phoneme 
/i/“ Now since a linear series is the easiest to deal with, we may try to convert 
What is it? into a strictly linear series like the following: /hw3'at-2’iz4it/. But 
the sequence of phonemes /324/ constitutes (an alternant of) one single mor- 
pheme; by converting the two-dimensional order of phonemes to one dimension, 
certain morphemes (e.g. /324/) have been made phonemically discontinuous 
which were continuous before the conversion (cf. §88 and fn. 52). This is the 
difficulty: this is why one distinguishes between segmental phonemes and mor- 
phemes on the one hand, and suprasegmental ones on the other. Juncture is 
reckoned as suprasegmental instead of as segmental, in spite of its not being 
simultaneous with anything else, for the grammatical reason that in its distribu- 
tion and in its meaning it resembles stresses and pitches more than vowels and 
consonants. 

We do not flatter ourselves that the following treatment will satisfy anyone. 
The disagreement will reflect the small amount of widespread discussion that the 
subject has received. Because of the exploratory nature of our proposals, we 
have aimed at a system which is conservative at the expense of being cumber- 
some, preferring this to one that is economical but liable to be scuttled by the 
discovery of some irreducible fact that it cannot embrace. 

§64. JuncturE. The validity of juncture phonemes is open to grave doubts 
on phonetic grounds. Linguists find themselves tempted to institute ‘junctures’ 
simply as notational devices for reducing the number of phonemes. For instance, 
what phonetic warrant is there for saying that night-rate differs from nitrate by 
/t-r/ vs. /tr/ rather than by /Tr/ or /tR/ vs. /tr/? Strictly, ought we not to 
say that night-rate differs phonemically from nitrate either in containing a dif- 
ferent single ¢-like phoneme before the /r/ or else a different r-like phoneme after 
the /t/? 


42 Bloomfield, Language 163; George L. Trager, The Theory of Accentual Systems, Lan- 
guage Culture and Personality 131-45 (Sapir Memorial Volume; Menasha, Wis., 1941)- 
Bloch and Trager, op.cit.41. For further references see R. 8. Wells, The Pitch Phonemes 
of English, Lana. 21.28 fn. 10 (1945). 

48 A morpheme is called segmenial if each of its one or more morpheme-alternants con- 
sists either of one or more vowels and consonants (with or without stresses /“/ or /*/), or 
else of nothing at all (a zero-alternant). 

44 Bloomfield (Language 113) proposes to phonemicize the contrast between a name 
and an aim in terms of stress rather than of juncture: /a feym/ vs. /on éym/ rather than 
/enéym/ vs. /an-éym/. This is a good suggestion, but since the cases of contrast in English 
between CV and CY are relatively few, we retain here the more customary notation. 
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We assume that these questions can be answered somehow and that the English 
juncture phoneme can be salvaged.“ 

Whether pause at the beginning and at the end of an utterance may be re- 
garded as an allophone of juncture, and whether more than one juncture should 
be recognized in some dialects and styles of English, are minor questions in the 
present discussion. Pause, and as many junctures as there are, all behave alike 
in IC-analysis and all have generically similar meanings. 

§65. There are pairs of phrases differing phonemically only in that one con- 
tains, the other lacks, a juncture; e.g. thank you /@épkylw/ and /éépk-yiw/, 
at your leisure /xtyurléZer/ and /t-yurléZer/. There is some discernible 
difference of meaning between the two members of each pair, if we understand 
‘meaning’ in a very wide sense that includes stylistic overtones such as meticulous- 
ness of speech, etc. It is reasonable to say, therefore, that the juncture here 
contributes to the meaning of the whole phrase, hence that it has a meaning, and 
hence that it is a morpheme. 

In night-rate it is less apparent that the juncture has a meaning. There is no 
/ndytréyt/ containing the morphemes night and rate with which nighi-rate is in 
minimal contrast. But it isa valuable principle of linguistics that every phoneme 
in @ given utterance belongs to one and only one morpheme. So the juncture of 
/naéyt-réyt/ belongs either to /nayt-/ or to /-reyt/ or to a morpheme by itself. 
General considerations make the third way of considering it seem wisest: junc- 
ture, wherever it occurs, is a morpheme—though often with no detectable 
meaning. 


§66 Stress. The stress symbolized /’/ is here considered to constitute a 
morpheme by itself, wherever it occurs, with the generic meaning of emphasis. 
Every sentence contains at least one occurrence of /’/, and therefore at least one 
occurrence of the emphatic morpheme.“ 

§67. Whereas the stress /’/ is ‘skimmed off’ from the segmental morphemes, 


45 In order to preclude extravagances, one might adopt the requirement that every 
phoneme have at least one allophone consisting of an actual segment of sound, or else of a 
silence between or before or after such segments. This would involve assigning some seg- 
ments simultaneously to more than one phoneme—e.g. assigning the first 7 of What is it? 
simultaneously to the vowel phoneme /i/, to the pitch phoneme /2/, and to the stress 
phoneme /’/. See R.S. Wells, op.cit.fn.7. If we could reckon the silence at the beginning 
and end of an utterance as one allophone of juncture, we would be justified in positing 
another allophone, a zero-allophone, which occurs for example in night-rate. 

46 Except perhaps short sentences in which a normal occurrence of /’/ is replaced by an 
occurrence of the contrastive stress /i/; see §70. 

The system of stress-phonemes assumed in this paper is the one described by Bloch and 
Trager, LANG. 17.226-9 and Outline of Linguistic Analysis 47-8; but we differ from Bloch 
and Trager in regarding their phoneme of weak stress as simply the absence of a stress 
phoneme. The remaining three stress-phonemes are written as accents over vowel letters: 
/&/ = Bloch and Trager’s ‘loud stress’, /A/ = ‘reduced loud stress’, /A4/ = ‘medial stress’. 

I am especially indebted to Bloch for supplying the phonemic transcriptions of English 
in Part VI, which reflect his own dialect. To get a system of English phonemes that will 
apply, with modifications, to as many different dialects as possible, it has seemed wise to 
take as a descriptive basis a more complicated dialect like Bloch’s, rather than a less com- 
plicated one like mine, which does not distinguish, for instance, between ‘reduced loud’ 
stress and ‘medial’ stress. 
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the other two stress-phonemes /*/ and /‘/ remain as parts. This treatment gives 
rise to systematic sets of morpheme-alternants. In a blackbird /ablék-béhrd/, 
bird occurs in the alternant /bdhrd/, but black occurs in the alternant /blek/, 
because the /’/ belongs to a different morpheme. But in a black bird /ablexk- 
béhrd/, bird occurs in the stressless alternant /behrd/, and black occurs in the 
alternant /bl&k/. The stress /’/ is treated differently from /«/ and /‘/, in 
spite of its phonetic relationship, because its grammatical and semantic roles are 
different. 

§68. The alternants of each morpheme may be conveniently classified into 
RANKS according to the stresses they contain. Those of the first rank contain 
/«/; those of the second rank contain /‘/ but not /«/; those of the third rank 
contain no stress-phonemes. Each rank may be subdivided according to the 
other stress-phonemes that enter into the alternants of that rank. Thus the 
morpheme Balaclava has two alternants of the first rank: /b®lekl@va/ (as in 
B. helmet) and /bélekleva/. The latter occurs in the presence of the emphatic 
morpheme; the phonemic result of combining these two morphemes is /bélo- 
kléva/. When the morpheme-alternant that occurs in the presence of the em- 
phatic morpheme contains two or more unstressed syllabics, there is no way of 
knowing, from inspection of that alternant alone, which of these the stress /’/ of 
the emphatic morpheme will coincide with—unless one of the syllabics occurs, 
when preceded or followed by particular non-syllabics, only in conjunction with 
"1, [af or [7 

§69. When a morpheme has alternants differing in their segmental phonemes, 
each of these may have stress-alternants. Thus clear has altogether five al- 
ternants: /klihr, klihr, kl@r, klr, kler/, occurring respectively in cléar up, it’s 
cléar (accompanied by the emphatic morpheme), clarify this, clarificdtion, and 
cldrity (again accompanied by the emphatic morpheme). In general, for every 
alternant containing one or more occurrences of /4/, there is an otherwise 
identical alternant in which one of these occurrences is lacking.“ But many 
morphemes have no alternant containing /*/; and those containing /‘/ do not 
in general alternate with otherwise identical ones lacking /‘/. Thus, /éjt/ as in 
rotate and calculate has no corresponding alternate /ejt/.” 


47 Of course it is easy to design a notation that will show which syllabic potentially 
bears the stress, e.g. /b@loklzvo/. This use of italics, like the leaving of a space between 
words in most phonemic transcriptions, has no phonemic status whatever; it is purely a 
mnemonic device equivalent to the statement that the stress /’/ (belonging to the emphatic 
morpheme) occurs—when it occurs at all in conjunction with a given segmental morpheme— 
on such-and-such a syllabic of that morpheme. Moreover, simply to cite the phonemic 
result of juxtaposing the segmental and the stress morpheme (e.g. /b&lokl#va/, the result 
of juxtaposing /b&loklevo/ and /’/) conveys the same knowledge; and so does a comparison 
of alternants like /b@lokleave/ and /beloklevo/. 

48 Exceptions are morphemes like the loom in heirloom /éhr-ldwm/, which accidentally 
occur only in compound words. 

49The verbs alternate /éhlternéyt/, degenerate /dijénoréyt/, etc. might be regarded 
morphologically as derived from the adjectives alternate /6hltarnat/, degenerate /dijénorat/, 
etc. by the addition of a morpheme; or the adjectives might be regarded as derived from 
the verbs in the same way. If so, the morpheme /éyt/ has an alternant /at/. Moreover, 
the nouns alteration, degeneration, etc. exhibit the alternants /éy8/ and /ey3/ of the same 
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§70. Contrastive stress is of two sorts: (1) the stress /’/ is placed on a syllabic 
where /’/ and /«/ do not normally occur; (2) a contrastive stress phoneme /j/, 
distinct from /’/, either (a) replaces /’/ or (b) is placed on a syllabic where /’/ 
and /4/ do not normally occur.” Cases (1) and (2b) involve morpheme al- 
ternants additional to the ones recognized above. Every morpheme without 
exception, provided that at least one of its alternants contains a syllabic, is 
subject to this kind of alternation; moreover, if it has more than one syllabic, 
/'/ and /i/ may fall on any of them. 

There is often concomitant alternation within the syllabic itself. Thus, when 
the first syllabic of allusion is contrastively stressed (to distinguish the word, say, 
from illusion), the result is either /xjlliwZen/* or /élliwZoen/. Abstracting the 
contrastive and emphatic morphemes leaves /elluwZon/ or /elldwzZon/, both 
different from the alternants /aliwZoen/ and /aluwZan/ normally encountered— 
the latter only in the presence of /’/ and perhaps /j/, yielding /aliwZon/ and 
/aluwiZon/ respectively. When contrastive stress is applied to a syllabic of a 
morpheme other than the one on which the ordinary emphatic morpheme /’/ 
normally falls, we may consider either that the morpheme is used hypostatically 
or that it has a special complex of hypostasis and primary meaning together. In 
our present account, it is sufficient to deal with /’/ and /j/ as they combine with 
segmental morphemes in non-hypostatic uses; the simplification affects only the 
details, not the principles. 

§71. In phonetic and phonemic fact, the emphatic and contrastive morphemes 
always occur simultaneously with some segmental morpheme. It is easy to treat 


them conventionally as being themselves segmental, so that we have only one 
string of morphemes to deal with—a string in which every morpheme either pre- 
cedes or follows, immediately or mediately, every other morpheme. There are, 
indeed, two possibilities, between which the choice is indifferent: to consider that 
emphasis and contrast always precede, or that they always follow the morpheme 
with which they are phonetically and phonemically simultaneous.” But the 





morpheme. But even so, the verb as a word by itself never shows an alternant /eyt/ or 
/et/ or /ey8/. 

50 Bloch and Trager posit ‘contrasting intonation /i/, involving both a distortion of the 
normal sentence tone and an extra-loud stress’ (op.cit. 52). But we may equally well view 
the stress, rather than the pitch, as the non-automatic feature. This allows us to group the 
phoneme /i/, (now renamed ‘the contrastive stress phoneme’) with the phoneme /’/, which 
it resembles (1) in always constituting a morpheme by itself, namely the contrastive mor- 
pheme, and (2) in its meaning and grammatical patterning. 

51 According to Bloch’s oral statement. 

52 It would be possible to make emphasis and contrast phonemically as well as morpho- 
logically segmental, in the manner suggested in §63: what we now write as /hw‘at-*iz‘it/ 
would become, say, /hw3‘at-2’iz4it/. Applying this procedure to all utterances would 
result in two types of discontinuity: (1) discontinuous morphemes and (2) discontinuous 
sequences. The morphemes would be discontinuous not in the sense treated by Harris 
(Discontinuous Morphemes, Lana. 21.121-7 [1945]), but in the sense in which the Arabic 
morphemes @...a...a ‘past tense, 8rd person singular’ and k...t...b ‘write’ are each dis- 
continuous in the word kataba ‘he wrote’. The sequences would be discontinuous in the 
sense discussed in Part V above; cf. §88. When an alternant of one morpheme phonemically 
intrudes into or interrupts an alternant of another morpheme, it is convenient in mor- 
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conventional order of conversion must be rigidly uniform, even when it is incon- 
venient; otherwise we should be not merely rearranging the order of the mor- 
phemes but trying to improve upon it. 

§72. The temptation is apparent in treating derivatives and compounds. 
Suppose that we consider emphasis and contrast as always following the modified 
morpheme. Then the sentence He speaks clearly /h*iyspiyks-kl*thrl‘iy/ consists, 
in morphological terms, of the following sequence of morphemes (each morpheme 
being cited, as in fn. 52, in the alternant that actually occurs in the sequence 
to be described) : hiy + spiyk + s + juncture + klihr + emphatic stress + liy + 
324. Common-sense would want to say that it is the whole word clearly, not 
only the morpheme clear, that is ‘affected’ or ‘modified’ or ‘governed’ by the 
morpheme of emphatic stress—in short, that the whole word is emphasized. 

Again, blackbird is blek + emphatic stress + juncture + bahrd in some en- 
vironments, e.g. It’s a ( ); but bl&k + juncture + bahrd in others, e.g. a ( ) pie. 
In the latter environments, it is homonymous with the two-word sequence black 
bird. One might want to say that blackbird, wherever it occurs, contains some 
morpheme that allocates the potential emphatic stress to the first morpheme of 
the compound rather than to the second, and that thus blackbird is everywhere 
distinguished from black bird. Further, one might want to implement this 
notion by setting up a zero-alternant of the emphatic morpheme; and this mor- 
pheme would then be present equally in (A) [I¢’s a] blackbird and in (B) [It’s a] 
blackbird [pie]. 

§73. The latter proposal can be dismissed at once, because /’/ can occur 
simultaneously with black in (C) [It’s a] blackbird [pie]. (So also can /j/; in 
this environment, both /’/ and /j/ would be called instances of contrastive 
stress.) Therefore, in this environment, the alternant /’/ and the proposed 
zero-alternant would contrast.* 

This suggests a retrenchment. Instead of supposing a zero-alternant of the 
emphatic morpheme, suppose a morpheme with no phonemic shape, whose sole 
meaning or rather function is to signify whether the first or the second member 
of the compound potentially bears the emphatic morpheme; compare héusebréken 
and héartbréken. Housebroken might be described morphologically as house + 
broken + < -; the fact that broken is itself a derivative—brok (alternant of break) + 
en—complicates the picture because heart + brok + en + <- is an ambiguous 
notation. We must punctuate, perhaps, like this: (heart) + (brok + en) + <-. 

§74. The objections against the morphemes <- and -+ are twofold. In the 
first place, as a check against extravagant and merely ingenious analyses, it is 





phology to consider that one of the morphemes wholly precedes the other—e.g. that kéb, 
in the example just given, wholly precedes or wholly follows aaa. The reason is the one 
already mentioned: that a perfectly linear sequence of units is the easiest to deal with. 
Accordingly, the sequence /hw3‘at-2’iz4it/ would be morphologically described, say, as 
follows—using plus-signs to separate single morphemes in the alternants that occur in the 
sentence What is it?: hw‘at + juncture + iz + ’ + it + 324. 

83 Though not minimally; for when blackbird is contrastively stressed with /’/, pie 
appears in the alternant /p4y/, unaccompanied by the emphatic morpheme. All the 
sentences (A), (B), and (C) contain the same pitch-morpheme, though in different altér- 


nants. 
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wise to observe the requirement that every morpheme have at least one alternant 
consisting of a phoneme or phoneme-sequence. This principle, parallel to the 
phonemic principle mentioned in connection with juncture, rules out zero-mor- 
phemes, that is, morphemes whose presence is known solely by their effect 
on other morphemes or by the presence of a certain meaning. But it sanctions 
a zero-alternant of a morpheme, provided the morpheme has other alternants 
besides. The proposed morphemes <- and -+ would be zero-morphemes, i.e. 
having phonemic zero as their only alternant, and are therefore excluded by the 
requirement just mentioned. It might be thought that the phoneme /’/ is one 
of their alternants, but it is not; for one phoneme, in any given occurrence, be- 
longs to one and only one morpheme. Accordingly, if /’/ is ever assigned to 
the morpheme « - or - +, it cannot in that occurrence belong to the emphatic 
morpheme. One last possibility is to say that each of the three morphemes ¢ -, 
- ¢, and the emphatic has a zero-alternant: the zero-alternant of < - and - ¢ appears 
when the emphatic is absent, and the zero alternant of the emphatic appears 
when either < - or - + is present (these two morphemes being present only at the 
end of compound words). But /’/, as the non-zero alternant of the emphatic, 
appears when both ¢ - and - < are absent, and /’/, as the non-zero alternant of < - 
and of - +, appears when the emphatic morpheme is present. By this juggling, 
the first objection is circumvented; - - and - + are then free to proceed to their 
doom in breaking against the second. 

§75. The supposed morphemes <- and -+ are figments. It is a fact that 
blackbird never occurs with stress /’/ on bird, but sometimes with /’/ on black. 
But this fact is not conveyed by any morpheme contained in blackbird, any more 
than the fact that blackbird is sometimes found before the plural s but never 
before the superlative -est. It is simply a fact about the external grammar (cf. 
§15) of the word blackbird. If + - and -+ be regarded not as the names of mor- 
phemes but as symbols of environments analogous to such writings as it’s a 
( ) and the ( )est thing I ever saw, then it is true to say that blackbird occurs in the 
(partial™) environment ¢ - but not in the environment - +, just as it is true to 
say that blackbird occurs in the environment 7t’s a ( ) but not in the environment 
the ( )est thing I ever saw. Having decided to treat the two-dimensional array of 
morphemes AB as the one-dimensional array A’B, we must accept the result 
that AB becomes a discontinuous sequence A...B. However, this A...B 
passes our proposed test for discontinuous constituents. So we may say that the 
sequence black + emphatic stress + juncture + bird contains the ICs (1) black + 
juncture + bird and (2) emphatic stress; for elsewhere—viz. in the absence of 
emphasis—the sequence black + juncture + bird occurs as a continuous sequence. 
The problem could not be solved simply by considering the emphatic morpheme 
to precede rather than follow what phonetically it coincides with, since in that 
case the exactly analogous difficulty would be presented by those compounds that 
occur in the environment -, e.g. héartbréken. 

§76. It is, as we have said, a fact of the external grammar of blackbird that it 
occurs in the environment - - but not in - +; a fact, let us add now, tied up with 
the construction. A nearly minimal pair like héusebréken and héartbroken 


64 See §11. 
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clearly shows the meaning-difference between compounds of the structure A’B 
and those of the structure AB’. 

The basic unsoundness of regarding < - and - ¢ as morphemes is that it involves 
placing different occurrences of these morphemes in different relative segmental 
positions, even though in all the occurrences their suprasegmental phonemic 
position is the same. Suppose two sequences of morphemes ABC and DEF, 
and suppose further, to free the case from complications, that each of the mor- 
phemes from A to F contains a single syllabic; and finally, suppose that ABC is 
a two-word sequence of the compound AB and the simple word C, while DEF 
is a single compound word consisting of the simple word D and the derivative 
word EF (night-watchman or the like). Then in terms of --, ABC would be 
regarded as A + B +--+ C, but DEF would be regarded as D + (E + F) + <-. 

For this inconsistency or lack of parallelism there is no justification. Phonemi- 
cally, the proposed morpheme ¢ - occurs simultaneously with the first morpheme 
of each sequence; in converting or translating the two-dimensional phonemic 
order to a one-dimensional morphemic order, there is no warrant for embellishing 
the original order by translating it differently in extrinsically different cases. 
But, when this privilege is denied to < - and --, their main usefulness as mor- 
phemes is lost. 

§77. Even a last vestige of apparent utility must be stripped away. One 
might grant that the emphatic morpheme must always be assigned a segmental 
position in the same mechanical way, and yet hold that it should be distinguished 
into several (or an indefinite number of) homonymous morphemes FE, E2, E;..., 
each one governing a different scope. Thus ABC of the example above would 
contain the morphemes A + E; + B + C, in that order, and DEF would contain 
D+E+E+F. The morphemes E, and EF, would both have /’/ as their pho- 
nemic value, but E; would signify that the preceding and the following morpheme 
together make a compound word, whereas E2 would signify that the preceding 
morpheme is the first member and the two following morphemes together are the 
second member of a compound. (E; and EF; etc. would have zero-alternants in 
the absence of the emphatic morpheme, and the emphatic morpheme would 
have a zero-alternant in their presence, just like - - and - + as formulated above.) 
The function of FE, Ee, etc. would be threefold: (1) to identify compound words, 
(2) to show whether it is the first or the second member that potentially bears the 
accent, and (3) to show the scope of the emphatic morpheme when the latter is 
present—that is, to show how extensive a sequence is emphasized. (The scope 
is, in each case, the entire compound word.) 

Our answer to this proposal is that it is not the business of linguistic analysis 
to invent morphemes that fulfill functions of this sort. These three pieces of 
information are conveyed by the constructions in which the morphemes A, B, 
C, etc. and the emphatic morpheme participate, not by some other morpheme 
additional to all of these. If the morphemes E;, Ee, etc. were phonemically 
distinguished so that their existence and distinctness were indisputable, there 
would be no question and no difficulty about admitting them; but it is not a 
sufficient ground for positing a certain morpheme that it would be convenient 


to have it. 
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§78. Such is the line of reasoning that dissuades us from ever assigning /’/ to 
any but the one emphatic morpheme. The fact that a certain sequence is a 
compound word is dealt with in our system, like the fact that this or that sequence 
is a word of any sort, by assigning it to a certain construction. If the sequence 
/bl&k-b3hrd/ is a single word in some occurrences and a two-word sequence in 
others, then it belongs in the two occurrences to different constructions, and 
there is no need to create an invisible morpheme present in the one and lacking 
in the other. 

§79. PrrcH-MORPHEMES and their sequences need less extensive discussion than 
stress because they have already been worked out in considerable detail by Ken- 
neth L. Pike. Each occurrence of a pitch-morpheme has a scope—i.e. a 
sequence of segmental morphemes with which it is coincident and which, in gen- 
eral, it semantically modifies or ‘modulates’; and each pitch-morpheme has an 
indefinite number of alternants, varying according to the number of syllabics 
in their respective scopes. Another conditioning factor is the position of the 
emphatic morpheme. The following examples illustrate a few of the alternants 
of the most common pitch-morpheme, that of the indicative sentence: 

(a) He bought a Boox. /h'*iybéht-ob*uk/; alternant /333(24)/. 

(b) He bought a book. /hiybéht-*éy-b‘ik/; alternant /3324/. 

(c) He soucut a book. /h*iyb*éht-‘ebak/; alternant /3244/. 

(d) He bought a book. /h*iy-b*éht-obdk/; alternant /2444/. 
All of these alternants involve four syllabics; the cover symbol for the first three 
is 324, for the fourth 24 (cf. fn. 23 end). The parentheses in the first alternant 
indicate that the two pitch-phonemes /24/ occur on the same syllabic; this 
happens only when the last syllabic in the scope of a pitch-morpheme coincides 
with the stress /’/ or /i/. In phonemic transcription and in citing alternants of 
pitch-morphemes (as for instance in §34), it is convenient to record only the first 
of a series of occurrences of the same pitch-phoneme—e.g. as in example (a) 
above, instead of writing /h*iyb*éht-ab*%uk/—because such iterations are 
extremely common. 

§80. Some further alternants of the same pitch-morpheme of the indicative 
sentence are shown in the following examples: 


(e) He bought a new Book; alternant /3333(24) /. 

(f) He bought a handsome B*ook; alternant /33333(24)/. 
(g) H%e bought an expensive B*oox; alternant /333333(24)/. 
(h) He slipped *and fell down; alternant /3233(24)/. 


The last alternant /3233(24)/ occurs instead of /3333(24)/ when there are two 
occurrences of the stress-phoneme /’/ in the sentence, one on the second syllabic 
and one on the last. 


55 The Intonation of American English; cf. fn. 23. 

56 An alternative notation would be to ascribe two occurrences of pitch-phonemes to 
every syllabic. Then the pitch-phonemes of (a) would be written /33333324/, which would 
indicate four syllabics. This is cumbersome, because each numeral in an even-numbered 
position would always be identical with the numeral immediately preceding it, unless it 
accompanies the last syllabic in the scope (the fourth, in our example) and furthermore 
this last syllabic bears the stress-morpheme /’/ or /I/. 
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§81. In this alternant /3233(24)/, the indicative-sentence pitch-morpheme is 
homonymous, except for its lack of pause between the two successive occurrences 
of the pitch-phoneme /3/, with the two-morpheme sequence consisting of the 
non-final pitch-morpheme (one of the pitch-morphemes orthographically sym- 
bolized by a comma) + the indicative-sentence pitch-morpheme, when these 
occur in the alternants /323/ and /324/ respectively. An example of this two- 
morpheme sequence is 

(i) *If h®é Ban, then *f cian. 

If, as sometimes happens, this sentence is pronounced without pause between the 
two clauses, then it contains not two pitch-morphemes but one, exactly like (h) 
above. In this case, the construction alone shows that the sentence contains two 
clauses; but in sentence (i), the existence of two clauses is further shown—is 
reinforced—by the internal pause and by the pitch-morphemes that precede and 
follow it.’ Such reinforcement or over-characterization is very widespread in 
language. Another example of it is the fact that in English yes-or-no questions 
the interrogation is usually signified both by the word-order and by the pitch- 
morpheme, though less commonly each of these occurs without the other. 

§82. As the preceding discussion has implied, the scope of a pitch-morpheme is 
always taken to be a PAUSE-GROUP, a sequence of morphemes bounded at both 
ends, but not interrupted, by pauses. In other words, every pause-group con- 
tains one and only one pitch-morpheme. Presumably, an internal pause in an 
utterance should be regarded as a phoneme (symbolized / # /),® and hence, like 
every other phoneme, should be assigned, in each of its occurrences, to one and 
only one morpheme. We may consider that pause, like juncture, belongs to a 
morpheme by itself. The sequence of pitch-phonemes /323/ is a separate 
morpheme when followed by / #/, as in sentence (i) above: /*ifh%y-k*2n # 
S'n-*4y-k‘#n/, and perhaps also when followed by the juncture phoneme /-/; 
otherwise the same sequence /323/ is part of a longer pitch-morpheme, as in 
sentence (h). 

§83. It remains to state how juncture-, stress-, and pitch-morphemes function 
in IC-analysis. 

One can be sure that any segmental morpheme which ends the scope of a pitch- 
morpheme also ends a constituent (or else the whole utterance); but it is not 


57 How to distinguish whether a given sequence of pause + A + pause + B + pause 
is one utterance with internal pause or two utterances, is a difficult question. Here we 
assume outright that the distinction is tenable. 

58 Two sequences A + B and A + pause + B may be very similar in meaning or 
quite indistinguishable; Bloomfield (Language §12.3) even calls the difference non- 
distinctive. However, for reasons stated in connection with juncture, it is unwise to say 
that pause—supposing that it has the status of a morpheme—exhibits a zero-alternant in 
the sequence A+ B. The two sequences A + B and A + pause + B are close in meaning; 
but they are no more identical morphemically than J ate dinner there once and I ate a 
dinner there once. Nevertheless, facultative pause as defined by Bloch (Lana. 22.202) 
is useful in IC-analysis, because it is more fruitful to define words initially as minimum 
facultative pause-groups than as minimum free forms. 

59 Distinct from juncture, because there are environments in which both occur; e.g. after 
came in the sentence When he came I left. 
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always true that the beginning of the scope of a pitch-morpheme similarly coin- 
cides with the beginning of a constituent (or of the utterance). If, in our or- 
thography, we marked a parenthetical expression by placing a closing parenthesis 
) at the end but no corresponding opening parenthesis ( at the beginning, we 
should have a parallel to the manner in which the beginning and end of the scope 
of a pitch-morpheme may be said to mark the limits of a constituent. In the 
sentence They served me a nice, juicy steak /S*ey-sahrvdmiy-on*fys # j*iwsiy- 
stéyk/, the scope of the pitch-morpheme 32 is they served me a nice; but the 
analysis of the sentence into ICs must be into (1) the indicative-sentence pitch- 
morpheme 24 and (2) all the remaining morphemes of the sentence. These, in 
turn, divide into the ‘actor’ constituent they and the ‘action’ constituent served 
mea nice, juicy steak. The ‘action’ consists of me and the discontinuous constitu- 
ent served ...a nice, juicy steak; the latter, obviously, has the ICs served and a 
nice, juicy steak. The analysis of the remaining sequence, as it occurs in this 
sentence, is shown by the following diagram: 


@ | nys ||| 32 {||| # || jaws |||I| iy ||]| 2 ||I| juncture ||| steyk |||] ’ 


The constituent with which the pitch-morpheme is paired is not its whole scope 
in the sense that we have defined, but only the one word nice. The same mor- 
pheme 32 occurs a second time in the same sentence (in the alternant /2/), and 
is there paired with the word juicy. 

§84. We conventionally assign to a pitch-morpheme the position immediately 
following the last morpheme of its scope. It must not be thought that this is 
merely a symbolic gesture aimed at simplifying the IC diagrams. If we wrote 
our symbols in one line but regarded the morphemes as nevertheless arrayed in 
a two-dimensional order, we should still have to deal with this order. By re- 
ducing the order of the morphemes themselves, and therewith the graphic order of 
their symbols, to a single dimension, we eliminate these complexities. 

§85. It is the construction that reveals how many of the morphemes preceding 
a pitch-morpheme make up the partner with which it is paired. In the example 
of §83, the indicative-sentence morpheme 24 is paired with the entire remainder of 
the sentence, whereas the morpheme 32 (appearing as /32/ and /2/), in each of 
its occurrences, is paired with only a single word. We now take up another sen- 
tence. Line A gives the phonemic transcription; line B shows the sequence of 
morphemes as conventionally reduced to a single dimension; line C is a diagram of 
the analysis of the whole sentence into ICs. 

(A) He said so, but I doubt it. /h®iys*éd-s*6w # b*atayd*4wt*it/ 
(B) hiy + se +’ +d + juncture + séw + 323 + #® + bot + ay +dawt 
+’ + it + 324 
(C) hiy ||| se... [[[[l ...4 IIIll ’ [ll] jumeture |||| séw || 323 | # | bet 
[|| ay [||| daw |[|][] ’ [[ll it || 324 


§86. The same information about the IC-analysis of the sentence is conveyed 
less compactly but more explicitly by the following set of statements: 
The ICs of the entire sentence are (1) hiy + se + ’ + d+ juncture + sdw + 
323; (2) #*; (3) bot + ay + dawt + ’ + it + 324. 
The ICs of (1) are (4) hiy + se + ’ + d + juncture + séw; (5) 323. 
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The ICs of (8) are (6) bot + ay + dawt + ’ + it; (7) 324. 

The ICs of (4) are (8) hiy; (9) se + ’ + d + juncture + sdw. 

The ICs of (6) are (10) bat; (11) ay + dawt + ’ + it. 

The ICs of (9) are (12) se + ’ + d; (13) juncture; (14) séw. 

The ICs of (11) are (15) ay; (16) dawt + ’ + it. 

The ICs of (12) are (17) se... d; (18) ’. 

The ICs of (16) are (19) dawt + ’; (20) it. 

The ICs of (17) are (21) se; (22) d. 

The ICs of (19) are (23) dawt; (24) ’. 

§87. This, then, is an exhaustive [C-analysis of the sentence He said so, but I 
doubt it. (To list the constructions in which the morphemes and the constitutes 
participate is a further task, not undertaken here.) Needless to say, the analysis 
is tentative; we particularly call attention to the fact that at two different points 
it involves multiple constituents—in the analysis of the sentence as a whole 
into (1), (2), and (3), and in the analysis of the constitute (9) into (12), (13), 
and (14)—and once a discontinuous constituent—in the analysis of the constitute 
(12). An alternative possibility that especially deserves investigation is to 
divide the sentence as a whole into two ICs only: (1) the initial sequence ending 
with and including the pause #, and (2) all that follows the pause. If detailed 
investigation of English syntax should reveal both of these analyses to be 
untenable, a third possibility would be to divide the sentence into the morpheme 
324 on the one hand and everything else on the other (like the example of §83). 

For the treatment of juncture and pause as coordinate with the sequences that 
precede and follow them, compare the analysis of men and women into three 
ICs (§54). 

§88. The matter of dimensions calls for one further remark. In the sentence 
He said so, but I doubt it, the pitch morphemes 323 and 324 form a continuous 
suprasegmental sequence. In conventionally accommodating them in a one- 
dimensional segmental sequence, we lose this continuity: 323 + 324 now become 
323 +... + 324. As we have already pointed out (§84; cf. §63 and fn. 52), 
the difficulty is not simply notational: if we give up the two-dimensional order, 
we must give up its advantages as well as its defects. However, as it happens, it 
is no loss to let the sequence of pitch-morphemes become discontinuous; for we 
never wish to regard this sequence as a constitute. 

If A and B are segmental sequences separated by a pause #, and S and T are 
pitch-morphemes having A and B as their respective scopes, then the analysis of 


the sentence 

ee 

A*3 
presents no difficulties. The fundamental criterion of independence pronounces 
decisively in favor of AS | # | BT (or perhaps into AS # || B | T), not into 


AxB|ST. 





SANSKRIT adéh ‘ILLUD’ 


P, TEDESCO 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
[Skt. adéh ‘illud’ is in reality adé = *adéu with the same *-au that is con- 
tained in asédu (= *asdu). Appendix: Pali dhitd- ‘daughter’ and ghara- ‘house’.] 

1. The Sanskrit remote demonstrative, asdu, asdu, addh, acc. amim, amiim 
etc., is the most problematic of the major Sanskrit pronouns. Only the nom. 
sg. masc.-fem. asdu virtually recurs in Iranian: Avest. hdu; the neuter addh 
and the whole stem ami- are entirely isolated (Iranian uses outside the nom. 
sg. masc.-fem. a stem ava-). 

Wackernagel-Debrunner’s recent analysis of this pronoun 3.§251 (1930) 
takes the following view: asdu is based on Indo-Iran. *séu = Avest. hau, with 
a- added from amium etc.; addh contains the neuter *ad of the stem a- (gen. 
asyé etc.) + a particle *-ds; the stem amiu- started from the accusative amiim, 
which arose by addition of the regular -m to original *am-u, the accusative 
of a- + particle u, cf. RV tém u. The special remote demonstrative meaning 
of adéh and amu- would be essentially effected by the particles -dh and *-w.'* 


2. Strangely enough, Wackernagel declines (b.8) a farther analysis of Indo- 
Iran. *sd@u, and the vague suspicions he expresses seem to me not to move in the 
right direction. 

I still see in Indo-Iran. *séu, with Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gram. §498.4 and 
Grundr.? 2.2.355, a compound of the nominative *so, *sé with an u-element. 
The latter apparently belongs with the u of the accusative *am-u. And that 
the first component is *so, *sd, appears from Gk. od-7os, ai-rn ‘this’; these forms 
seem to me inseparable from Indo-Iran. *sdu (although the semantic equivalent 
of asdu is not odros, but éxeivos), and here the difference in vocalism leaves no 
doubt that we are dealing with the original nominative *so, *sd. 

The asdu-pronoun would then be made up by a combination of the animate 
nominative *so, *sé with the oblique stem *e-, the specific meaning of remote 
demonstrative being with both components due to the added particle *u. 

There is only one difficulty: to Gk. of- and ai- would (it seems)? correspond 
Indo-Iran. *sau and *séu. But we have *sdu also in the masculine. 

This has been explained as extension of the feminine form, but such a process 
is not likely in generai. True, a parallel seemed to be offered in the Old Persian 
ima-pronoun, where iyam is both nom. masc. and fem.” But this extension 
of zyam had probably a special reason: the other nominatives, singular neuter and 
dual and plural, were all from ima- and therefore had initial 7, while initial a 
was felt as a characteristic of the non-nom.-acc. cases, gen. *ahyd etc. 

The simplest interpretation of the Indo-Iran. masc.-fem. *sdéu would rather 

1 This explanation of amiém is due to Thumb, Handb. 254. Brugmann, Grundriss? 


2.2.343, regards amum as double accusative of the stems *e- and *u-. 
18 Wackernagel-Debrunner’s formulation is somewhat less positive than mine. 


2 But cf. §7 end. 
38 The same extension of 7yam to the masculine appears in East Asokan. 
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seem to be that here *sa, *sé has not been compounded with *u, but with an 
ablaut alternant *au. 

A pronominal element *aw appears in Iran. (Avest., OPers.) ava- ‘that’, the 
equivalent of Skt. amz- (§6), in the Slavic demonstrative *ovo- (§6), and in Lith. 
auré ‘there’; perhaps also in Gk. ad ‘again; on the other hand’, Lat. aut (*autz), 
Osc. autt ‘or’ (*‘on the other hand’) (parallel to Skt. f-tz ‘so’), and Lat. autem 
(parallel to Lat. 7-tem).* 


3. If beside the particle -u there was a variant *-au, a form of asdu becomes 
clear which was hitherto obscure: the neuter adéh. The first part of this form 
is evidently the neuter *ad of the stem a- (gen. asyd etc.), parallel to the *id 
in idém. But the enlargement -dh (-ds) was enigmatic, for there is no particle 
*.as, either demonstrative or other. Just as iddém has the same particle as ayém 
and zydm, we should expect addh to have the same particle as asdu. 

Now in about half its sandhi-positions, before voiced consonants and a°, 
addéh according to the sandhi rules regularly takes the form add. In fact the 
Rigveda, among its 10 occurrences, has 5 times addh (e.g. adéh svdr 1.105.3) and 
5 times adé (e.g. ad6é divé 8.26.17). This adé, however, can also represent original 
*addu, with the same particle as appears in asdu (= *asdu). 

Final -o = *-au is very rare in Sanskrit; it appears only in the voc. sg. of the 
u-stems (Satro ‘O enemy’), in combinations like dtho = dtha + u, and in a few 
interjections (Whitney §134a). Final -o = -ah, on the other hand, is extremely 
frequent, also in the nom.-acc. neuter: mdnah ‘mind’ alternates with mdno. 

It would, therefore, be quite understandable that the neuter adé = *addu, 
which coincided in about half its occurrences with the common neuters in -o = 
-ah, was by this overwhelming majority transferred into the sandhi pattern 
adéh. Especially important in this respect are the end-accented adjectival 
neuters in -dh like yasds- ‘glorious’ (Whitney §417a). As *adé déndm ‘that gift’ 
coincided with *yasé dandm ‘a glorious gift’, one could also say addh svdr ‘that 
sun’ like *yasdh svar. 


4. But perhaps this transfer was not even really linguistic. In (Western) 
Middle Indic, -o crowds out all other sandhi-forms of -ah. From a very early 
time, therefore, Rigvedic tradition had to guard against the intrusion (oral 
or later written) of Middle Indic -o for -ah. This intrusion could probably be 
avoided only by a permanent correction of false -o into -ah. In this attitude, the 
purists have probably over-corrected also the type *adé svdr into addh svar. 
Similar redactional sandhi modifications are recognized in other cases.** 

Pali adum S, Ja., Ja. Co. can of course be based directly on adé = *addu. 


5. Now the view that addh is in reality *addu is supported by a special textual 
fact. The Rigveda shows once adé (with 6) in a position where it is not correct 
as a sandhi-form of addéh, but would be correct as a representative of *addu. 
The passage is RV 1.187.7 (cf. Wackernagel 1.340 bottom and 3.529 bottom) : 

ydd ado pito djagan vivdsva pdrvatandm 
dtra cin no madho pité ’ram bhaksdya gamyah. 


3 Walde-Pokorny 1.187-8; Brugmann, Kurze vgl. Gramm. §825 and §837. 
38 E.g. Wackernagel 1.338, 2d paragraph, for praceid. 
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Geldner translates: ‘Wenn jener Morgenschimmer der Berge gekommen ist, 
o Speise, dann sollst du uns hier, du siiSe Speise, zum GeniefSen geschickt 
kommen.’ I should prefer to take adé (with Grassmann, Wb., and Oldenberg) 
as adverb: ‘when THERE the glow has come...’, contrasting with dtra ‘here’. 

Original adds should here, before p, regularly appear as addh; and this is indeed 
the reading of the parallel passage in the Kathaka. Adé is abnormal. 

Roth, according to Wackernagel 1.340, explained it as add(h) + u; but ydd 
adéh is a standing phrase (cf. Oldenberg ad locum), and has no uw. Oldenberg 
assumed ‘Unregelmafigkeit des Sandhi’, ‘Verschleppung des -o an ungehdérige 
Stelle’, due to the influence of the several neighboring instances of -o (pito and no 
madho pitd). 

These neighboring forms are probably really the cause of the appearance here 
of adé. But rather than supposing that they induced the introduction of a false 
form, I should think they effected the isolated preservation of the correct one. 
The surrounding o-finals, especially madho before pité, so-to-say reminded the 
redactor that final -o had a right to exist also before a voiceless stop. 

I should not overrate this one-time ‘incorrect’ ad6; but as far as I know, real 
-ah does not show such an irregularity. 

Wackernagel-Debrunner 3.§251c.a strangely regard addh as an innovation. 
On the contrary, just because it is so isolated, it has to be old. Addh is older 
than Gath. and YAvest. avat just as tddm is older than Avest. imaj. 


6. The existence of a particle *-au beside -w seems also to explain the relation 
between Skt. amz- and its Iranian equivalent ava-. From the outset we had to 
expect that these two stems, both suppletive to the nominative *séu = hdu, 
were closely akin. Now it seems that, while Indic post-posed the particle u 
to the accusative *am, so creating *am-u, Iranian, in the variant *au, PRE-posed 
it: hence *ay-am. This Iranian accusative *ay-am ‘that’, with the particle 
put before the inflected pronoun, has an exact parallel in Indo-Iran. *at-tam 
‘this’, except that *az- is a full-fledged, inflectable pronoun (cf. id-dm, im-dém), 
but *aw is not. 

In Indic, the stem ava- appears only rudimentarily in the isolated RV avéh 
(3 times), which combines with vdém, oblique dual of the personal pronoun of 
the 2d person. Probably avéh is gen.-loc. dual, and avéh vém means ‘of you two 
as such’ (Macdonell §396a; Wackernagel 3.§253). 

On the other hand, *ovo- is common in Slavic.t The meaning varies: Polish 
6w, owa, owo means ‘ille’ (ni ten ni 6w ‘neither this one nor that one’); Old Church 
Slavic has ove ... ove ‘ds per ... ds 5€’, Ovt ‘&AAou’, Ovo ... drugoje ‘the one thing 
... the other thing’; in Serbo-Croatian, finally, dvdj is ‘hic’. Probably the 
oldest meaning is the ‘ille’ of Polish, coincident with Iranian; in Old Church 
Slavic the word extended to both parts of the ‘hic’/‘ille’ opposition; in Serbo- 
Croatian, finally, it became the ‘hic’-pronoun. 

The pronoun ava-/ovo- is one of the specific agreements between Iranian 
and Slavic, like mana/mene ‘of me’. The Slavic form probably originated 
in the same way as the Iranian one, and both have developed in historic con- 
nection. 


‘Trautmann, Baltisch-slavisches Wérterbuch 20 sub aya-. 
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7. The Sanskrit system asdéu would, therefore, have *-au in the nominative 
(asdu, adé), but *-u in the (original) accusative *am-u. 

This distribution seems to suggest that in the pre-Indo-Iranian sector of 
Proto-Indo-European the composition of the pronoun *so/*e- with *-au goes 
back in its beginnings to the pre-ablaut period. In the nom. sg. masc. and fem., 
*so-au and *sd-au were contracted into *sdu and *sdu, and these monosyllables 
were no longer subject to ablaut. The forms ending in consonants, on the 
other hand, nom. neut. *ed-au and acc. masc. *em-au, remained disyllabic and 
were, therefore, liable to reduction. It seems they had two accent types: *ed-du, 
*em-du and *éd-au, *ém-au. The former set was not affected by the ablaut 
(possible starts *d-au, *m-au did not prevail); the latter, on the other hand, 
became *éd-u, *ém-u (cf. RV tému). The neuter carried through *addu probably 
by the influence (in the nominative) of *sdéu; in the acc. masc., on the other 
hand, where *dém-u was liable to normalization into *dému-m, while *amdu was 
isolated, *ému prevailed; but, probably under the influence of imdm, *émum 
took the end-accent: amzm. 

Gk. o#- in of-7os is probably directly identical with Indo-Iran. *sdéu; that is 
to say, the Greek form is probably shortened from *wi-(ros), just as Bods ‘cow’ 
is from *Bwus = Skt. gduh. 


8. The pronoun ami- also shows another peculiarity in inflection. The mas- 
culine plural is amt RV (‘pragrhya’, i.e. unchanged by sandhi), amin AV, 
amibhyah AV, amisém RV etc., that is to say, amd- has 7 in the forms where 
imd-/a- and td- have *-ai-, -e- (imé, ebhydh, esdm; té, tébhyah, tésam). 


Brugmann, preceded by early forerunners (cf. Wackernagel-Debrunner 
3.§25le.y), explained this 7 as follows (Grundriss? 2.2.343): ‘Die Deklination 
von amiu- war eine, wie sie urspriinglich nur die e/o-Stémme gehabt hatten: 
amiusya, amigmai usw. nach dem Muster von tdsya, asyd, tdsmai, asmdi usw. 
Nach der Art nun von ai. té, tésdm, tébhyah, tébhih, tésu (mit e aus az) neben 
Akk. tan war neben amin analogisch *amui, *amuisém, *amuibhyah usw. ent- 
sprungen, und der Diphthong ui wurde (vermutlich tiber 7%) zu 7.’ 

Wackernagel-Debrunner (l.c.) have not adopted this explanation and leave 
the question open: ‘Das Verhialtnis von ami...zu...amiu-...ist unklar.’ 
But I am certain that Brugmann’s theory is correct. I should make only one 
slight modification. 

According to Brugmann, ami- is patterned after td- and a-. But I think that 
basically the model of amz- was imd-, which is likewise dissyllabic, has the same 
middle m, and is opposite to amz- in meaning. The starting-point was ap- 
parently the acc. sg. opposition amiéim : imdm. And amim itself, a transforma- 
tion of *dm-u (cf. RV idm u), probably already owes its -m and accent to imdm. 
On the base of amim : imdm, there arose first the acc. pl. amin : iman; and then 
the nom. pl. *amzi (the later ami) : *imdi. 


“In *amti, morphologic innovation would have created a new sound combination, 
*ui, which did not exist in the language before. The inherited combination of u + 7 was of 
course only vi (e.g. bahw-‘much’, fem. bahv?; madhv iva ‘like honey’). This innovation has 
an analogue in the pre-consonantal ur of RV cattérbhih (1st and 2d books), caturndm (8th 
book), caturdha ‘fourfold? (4th book) etc., which has replaced older *vr (*caturbhih etc.) 
after the analogy of caturah (before consonants only dr is original). Still older is the Indo- 
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True, outside the nominative and accusative this explanation at first seems 
not applicable. Here the ‘this’-pronoun has another stem, a-: we have asmdi, 
asyd, pl. ebhth, ebhydh, esdm etc. And *imdi, *aibhth cannot have been the 
model for *amiui, *amuibhih. Here it seems, therefore, we must indeed with 
Brugmann have recourse to the ¢d-pronoun, with its regular *td7, *tdibhth. 

But the Rigveda has already once (in an old hymn) imdsya for asyd, and the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, imdsmai for asmdi; and in Pali the stem ima- predominates 
already in the original a-cases (tmassa, imehi etc.); this shows that the rising 
language probably early had ima-forms in these cases, too; and they may have 
been the model of amiusya, *amuibhth etc. 

Except for the accusatives, the amu-forms are clearly of recent origin. They 
are revolutionary in two respects: morphologically, RV amiusya (1st and 8th 
books), amtigmai (5th book), AV amiusmat, amiusmin are the first starts of the 
typically Middle Indic inflection of the u- (and 7-) stems: gen. -ussa, abl. -wmhd, 
loc. -umhi; phonetically, RV ami (1st and 4th books), amisdém (6th and 10th 
books), etc. presuppose *-uz, a newly created diphthong. 

Both innovations hardly go back beyond the immediate pre-Rigvedic period; 
if early Rigvedie still had *az for e (*imdi with *az is a prerequisite for the in- 
novation *amzui), they may even date only from the Rigvedic time itself. 


APPENDIX: PALI dhitd- ‘DAUGHTER’ AND ghara- ‘HOUSE’ 


9. The new diphthong *uz and its contraction into 7 remind one at first of a 
Pali case. 

To Skt. duhita ‘daughter’ corresponds Pali dhitd, inflected as an r-stem 
(dhitaram, gen. dhitu) or, more frequently, as an d-stem. (gen. dhitdya etc.) 
(Geiger §91). 

The Middle Indic inscriptions have dhitd, dhitare etc. in the North (with no 
forms recorded east of Mathura), but duhut® and dhut® in the Deccan; Nasik 
also dihit®. 

Prakrit shows Saur. duhida (duhidaram), dhida-, and dhiadd-, Mag. dhida- 
and dhiada-, AMag. dhiiya-, JMah. dhiiyd- (dhiyd-), and Mah. dhaa- (Pischel 
§392). (Dhi°, therefore, also exists in the Northern Prakrits.) 

In New Indic we find Hi., Panj., Guj. dhi, Si. dhiu, dhiya, Beng. jhi, Or. jhia, 
but Mar. dhiv, Singh. du (Dardic has 7 and #).’ 

Now as transposition of intervocalic h appears in Pali in another case (cf. 
below §11), and is not rare in New Indic (type Mar. mhais ‘buffalo-cow’ [Hi. 





European nasal-infix type *bhind- ‘to cleave’ etc. for regular *bhijnd-; cf. Wackernagel §67 
and Edgerton, Lana. 19.96-7 with fn. 36; 109 §64. 

Analogy was even able to produce a new vowel: the 7 of the (RV) acc. pl. pitrn and 
gen. pl. pitrnam. Long 7 existed perhaps for some time (only before ¢ and dh) also outside 
these forms, if the type mrdikd-‘merci’ = Avest. marazdika- had originally long 7, as Wack- 
ernagel holds (§28). But even in this case the 7 of pit7n is probably older than that 
of *mrdikd-. 

5 Wackernagel—Debrunner 3.§248d. 

¢ Franke, Pali und Sanskrit 110, 1297. 

7 J. Bloch, Langue marathe 355b. 
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etc. bhais] from mdhisi-),? dhita (dhitar-) might easily have arisen from duhité 
by transposition of the intervocalic h (*dhwitd) and subsequent contraction of 
*u7i, in part of the dialects into 7, in part into 7. Then the contraction of *dhuita 
into dhita would be an exact counterpart to that of *amii into ami. 

But the Nasik forms dihitu and duhutu°” suggest that the development 
was probably slightly different: that Skt. duhita (in Middle Indic with initial 
accent) first underwent a vowel assimilation into *dihita or *duhutd, and the 
h-transposition took place only afterwards; in this case there would have been 
no intermediate *u7. 

Similar vowel assimilations are known in Pali and Prakrit: Skt. tsu- ‘arrow’ 
becomes Pali and AMag. usu- (with assimilation to following vowel), and Pali 
ulunka- ‘ladle’ is (despite its /) probably identical with Skt. udankd- ‘bucket’ 
(with assimilation to preceding vowel). 

As the intermediates *dihit® (dihit®) and duhut® are attested, but *dhuit® is 
not, the true explanation is probably the second; but this does not exclude the 
possibility that in some dialects the development went through *dhuit®. 


10. The identity of Pali dhita with Skt. duhitd is not undisputed. It was 
assumed e.g. by Wackernagel p. 115 (‘Pali dhité aus duhita’); by Pischel, who, 
however, without foundation assumed three different base forms: 1. duhitd, 2. 
*duhita for dhidd (§148), and 3. *dhuktaé for dhidé (§65); by Franke, who (Pali 
und Sanskrit 92°) ascribed dhita to ‘Vocaldehnung bei Verminderung der Sil- 
benzahl’; and J. Bloch, Langue Marathe, who assumed h-transposition and 
contraction (§124 and §64). 

But another old theory separates dhitad from duhitd and sees in it the participle 
dhitd- of dha- ‘to suckle’, ascribing the r-inflection (dhitaram) to contamination 
with duhiiy-. This view (according to Pischel §148*) goes back to Hoefer, De 
Prakrita dialecto (1836); it is held by Uhlenbeck (1898-9) (‘wie aksl. détg ““Kind”’, 
lett. déls “Sohn” und lat. filius, filia zu dhdyati’), by Stede in the Pali Dictionary 
(1925) (‘pte. of dhdyati . . . influenced in inflection by Skt. duhity-’), virtually by 
J. Bloch in L’indo-aryen 138 (1934) (‘duhiid . . . a pris sous l’influence de dhdéyats 
“téter” la forme dhita’), and especially by Turner, Bull.SOS 3.402 (1923-5). 

I can only regard this view as erroneous. The phonetic development of 
duhita into dhita is natural and supported by parallels; Nasik dthitu and duhutu® 
give the essential intermediates; I see, therefore, no reason for separating dhiid-, 
dhida- from duhita. 

The identification with Skt. dhitd- ‘suckled,’ on the other hand, faces several 
special difficulties. (1) The participle ‘suckled’ itself is not apt to express the 
idea of ‘suckling’; Latin and Balto-Slavic use other formations. (2) The con- 
ception of ‘suckling’ would be expected to apply, as in Latin and Slavic, to both 
sexes.2 (3) The transfer of the r-inflection (Pali dhitaram etc.) as early as 


8 Cf. Turner, Bull.SOS 3.401; the present writer, Lana. 19.14, and (for Hi. bhejnad) JAOS 
65.161. 

So J. Bloch, Langue marathe §124 and §64. 

1 Franke, Pali und Sanskrit 110. 

11W. Geiger §16 and §17; Pischel §177. 

12 True, Latvian has only déls ‘son’, while ‘daughter’ is metia. 
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P&li is not easy (although, as Turner points out, it occurs in the Sindhi forms 
of bhagini- ‘sister’ and snusd- ‘daughter-in-law’). (4) The greatest difficulty is 
the variant dhidd-; Turner l.c. says: ‘dhidd owes its @ to contamination with 
duhida’, but as dhitd- ‘suckled’ and duhitd differed in structure and the vowels 
differed in quantity, such a blend is very improbable. 


11. We have stated above that the transposition of intervocalic h has a parallel 
in Pali: this is Pali ghara- ‘house’ = grhd-. That we are dealing here with 
h-transposition has been recognized from the beginnings of Middle Indic studies. 
The exact process, however, has not been clear. Wackernagel 276 quotes (with 
a question mark) Lassen’s (1837) derivation from *garha- from grhd-; but the 
development of 7 into vowel + FOLLOWING full r and the transposition of post- 
consonantal h were difficult." 

We see now a much easier way. In the West, 7 first became ra etc. (JAOS 
65.87); grhd-, therefore, became graha-. This form is attested. In Asoka’s 
12th Rock Edict (line 1), Skt. grhastha- ‘householder’ shows the following de- 
velopments (all acc. pl.): Shah. grahathani, Girnar gharastani, Kalsi gahathani, 
and Mans. gehathani. It is clear that ghara- is a transposition of the inter- 
mediate graha-, the converse of that of Skt. hradd- ‘pool’ into JMah. and Ap. dra- 
ha-, AMag. daha- (Pischel §354); the straight development of graha-, on the 
other hand, is gaha-, with loss of the post-consonantal r. . 

Turner, Bull.SOS 3.401-4 (1923-5) (and so still Nepali Dict. 154b) again 
separates ghara- from grhd-, and sees in it an IE “*ghoro- ‘fire, hearth’, which 
appears in OlIr. gor ‘warmth, fire’ etc.; ghara-, therefore, would be a relative of 
Skt. gharmd- ‘heat’. But I think the Asokan forms make the relation between 
grhd- and ghara- entirely clear, and there is no reason for severing this natural 
connection. 


% Bloch, Langue marathe §99, assumed IE gh. 
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In the treatment of IE s,' the insular Celtic languages share in general the 
peculiarities of Iranian and Greek, where the s-sound was characteristically 
changed into an aspirate in certain specified positions, and was further liable 
to disappear. In Irish, however, initial s remained (lenited &, eventually h).? 
The rule for insular Celtic may be stated briefly as follows: (1) Initially before 
a vowel, IE s remained in Irish and became h in Brittonic. (2) Between vowels, 
it was eventually dropped in Irish and became h in Brittonic, but was lost here 
also if the preceding vowel was stressed (cf. further below). (3) In final position, 
it probably resulted in aspiration, as appears from later sandhi forms, although 
no trace of it appears in the orthography of the older insular dialects. In 
other cases, such as before or after another consonant, the s-sound as a rule 
remained or was fused with such a consonant into a new sound; e.g. -st- > 
-ss-, -sl- > -ll-. 

No other development of IE s has, to my knowledge, been accepted by anyone 
writing on Celtic phonology; I disregard at the moment such cases as the change 
of s to lenited d (later written dh, Welsh dd) before certain voiced consonants, 
such as g and b (OIr. medg, odb, etc., see TH! 217). 

It is, however, quite apparent that in a number of cases s has undergone a 
very special evolution, or at least has had a distinct effect on a preceding vowel. 
This is evident especially in Welsh. Already Pedersen derives Welsh oedd 
(Cornish 0, Breton oa) ‘was’ from *esdt (cf. Latin erat; VG I, p. 73), and, in the 
same way, the plural suffix Welsh -oedd (nef-oedd ‘heavens’, glynn-oedd ‘valleys’) 
from Celtic *-esa (cf. Latin gen-era, Greek, yév-ea; VG 442).4 According to 
Pedersen (VG I, p. 73), es in the Celtic penult before a would be treated like 
aj in the Celtic antepenult, but on account of many irregularities this general 
statement is of but little help. In Irish the Celtic long é, except in the archaic 


1 Abbreviations: TH! = Rudolf Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt-Irischen, 1. Teil: 
Grammatik; Heidelberg, 1909. TH? = the same, translated and edited by Osborn Bergin 
and D. A. Binchy (in preparation). VG = Holger Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik 
der keltischen Sprachen, 2 vols.; Géttingen, 1908-11. LLP = Lewis and Pedersen, A Concise 
Comparative Celtic Grammar; Gottingen, 1937. A figure after one of these abbreviations 
refers, unless otherwise indicated, to a numbered section and subsection. 

2 In Brittonic, initial s remains in a very limited number of words (Welsh sil ‘spawn, fry’ 
as against hil, epil ‘posterity, offspring’, Ir. sil ‘seed’; Welsh saith, Corn. syyth, Breton 
seiz ‘seven’, Ir. secht). See VG 34. 

In adopting the form Brittonic instead of the older Brythonic, I follow the usage of T. F. 
O’Rahilly, Early Irish History and Mythology 434 n. 2 (Dublin, 1946). 

3 In Gaulish names and words the -os always appears as -os or in its Latinized form 
-us; in the ogham inscriptions it is usually written -as, less commonly -a (TH! 86, TH? 
90.4). In this paper I shall occasionally represent a final aspiration subject to sandhi laws 
by an h raised above the line. 

4‘ Aus -esa erklart sich ungezwungen auch c. -oedd.’ 
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language, is diphthongized to fa if not followed by an 7 or e in the next syllable 
(in which case it remains as é, alternatively written é2); in a few words, however, 
this change never takes place (e.g. é, hé ‘he, they’, -dé ‘shall go’, glé ‘clear’, etc.), 
a circumstance heretofore not satisfactorily explained (cf. TH! 51, TH? 54). 

DEVELOPMENT OF ¢€8 IN STRESSED PENULT. As far as the identity of the 
Welsh termination -oedd and Celtic *esa is to be maintained (cf. Welsh lle- 
oedd ‘places’ and Greek éx-ea),5 one must assume that penultimate es resulted 
in Welsh oe when a certain vowel followed. 

How is such a development to be understood? Welsh oe, as is well known, is 
a late product (or perhaps orthographic variant) of the Old Welsh diphthong 
ot, which has various origins. It arose in the first place from the union of an 
o with a vocalized palatal consonant, as in doeth (from Latin doctus), but is 
further the result of a still older diphthong az (ae), as appears from the Welsh 
form of Latin loanwords (e.g. Groeg, Latin Graecus, Graeca, cf. LP 79.2) or 
from native words such as coeg ‘vain’ (originally ‘winking, jeering’, cf. Ir. caoch 
‘one-eyed, squinting, blind’, Cornish cuic, cok ‘one-eyed, vain’, Gothic haihs 
‘one-eyed’, Latin caecus). In Latin loanwords, oe seems to correspond to Welsh 
oe also, as in poen ‘pain’ from poena. 

If Welsh oe, then, is to be derived from es, such an evolution must have been 
brought about by two different processes: (1) the evolution of an 7 before the 
reduced spirant, and (2) the development of the diphthong *ez thus arising 
into *az and further into oi. As for the second of these processes, one must bear 
in mind that the diphthong ez in every case has a secondary origin; cf. Welsh 
rheithor from Latin rector; OWelsh seith, Breton seiz ‘seven’, cf. Olr. secht; 
OBreton meid ‘whey’, cf. OIr. medg, etc. This e usually passes into ai in 
stressed position in later Welsh (cf. Mod. Welsh sazth, maidd). If we assume 
that the evolution of a palatal element 7 before original s in the cases with which 
we are to deal took place early enough, there is good reason to think that an 
original es might already have passed into az (according to a trend remarkably 
similar to the one found later in Welsh) by the time that IE *az was about to 
change into 07, so that both sounds were eventually treated alike. 

In Welsh wyt ‘(thou) art’ (cf. OIr. af, with a for e, as commonly in proclitic 
words), the element wy- can hardly stand for anything but Celtic (or IE) *esz 
(Skt. asi, Greek ef; cf. VG I, pp. 73 and 639), the ¢ being attracted from a 
following pronoun *ti ‘thou’.* It is remarkable, however, that the corresponding 
suffix in the present indicative is -y in Middle Welsh, not *-oe (reflecting IE 
*-esi). Thus it is hardly probable that the IE *-est survives in the Brittonic 
verb at all (cf. further below), the less so as we find an alternative ending in 
Middle (and Early) Welsh, -yd, e.g. cer-yd ‘thou lovest’ (= later kery, cert), 
which is the only one found in Cornish and Breton (ker-yth and quer-ez, kar-ez 
respectively). 


’ According to Bergin, also Skt. rahas ‘lonely place’ etc.; see Eriu 12.222. 

6 In Cornish and Breton, the corresponding forms are os and out; it is generally impossible 
to distinguish between Brittonic 07 and ui in these languages. When, however, wy- appears 
for expected oe- in this case, it is rather to be considered as due to initial lengthening of 
e-, a8 in wyneb (as against Cornish and Breton enep, eneb; cf. VG I, p. 38), than to the 
following short -z. One thus finds *é- (< *és- < *es-), as in the case of hwy (see under the 
following heading, below). 
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DEVELOPMENT IN STRESSED FINAL POSITION. If we assume that Celtic es 
became Welsh oe in words of the above type, there is good reason to think that 
the same evolution should have taken place whenever s was reduced to aspiration. 
That s really became h here is perhaps evidenced by the archaic Irish inscription 
MENUEH (see TH! 175), and definitely proved by the appearance of h before 
a following vowel in sandhi whenever the preceding word once ended in -s, a 
peculiarity found in all living Celtic dialects. We may be fairly safe in main- 
taining that even final stressed es eventually produced a diphthong e7*, az, 
which was bound to become oe in Welsh.’ There is at least one good example 
of this: Welsh doe ‘yesterday’ (cf. Cornish doy, later de, Breton dec’h, deac’h),® 
the Celtic basis of which may reasonably have been *des (cf. Greek x6és, Skt. 
hyas). In Irish this sound (e7z") became the same as that which arose from 
Celtic é (< IE *ez) before a palatal consonant, viz. é, usually written é when no 
consonant follows and never diphthongized to fa (Ir. indé ‘yesterday’). 

The Celtic é (from IE *ez) was affected in like manner by a following -s in 
Irish. The personal pronoun in the 3d person, OlIr. é (hé) ‘he, they’, is rather 
related to Old Latin eis ‘he’, eis, eeis, is ‘they’ (Kieckers, Hist. Lat. Gramm. II, 
pp. 133, 134) than to Latin and Gothic is (TH? 450), and would thus point to 
a Celtic *és (IE *ezs); the Welsh equivalent is hwy. Hence this diphthong was 
originally different from et < es, probably having its first element long (é&; 
Celtic € gives uz, wy in Welsh). After a long vowel or diphthong, final -ss 
may be expected to have been early shortened to -s; the 3d sg. pres. subj. 
(dependent form) of the verb ttag-, téig- ‘go’, with the subjunctive stem tiass-, 
téiss- (from Goidelic *téss-), would then have become *fés in early Goidelic 
which is continued in the OIr. -té ‘shall go’ (-té2 in the Wiirzburg glosses, TH?! 
51). In Brittonic the corresponding subjunctive form has been discontinued. 
Whether the preposition tre, tri (with the definite article tresin, trisin, etc.), 
Welsh trwy, drwy, Cornish and Breton dre, can be explained from a similar 
source, is quite uncertain (cf. TH! 845, TH? 856). We must reckon with a 
proclitic shortening of Celtic é (= Welsh wy) to e in Irish, but an original form 
*trés (from *treis) is not attested elsewhere. Furthermore, the fact that this 
preposition lenites in all Celtic languages tends to prove that it did not originally 
end in -s. 

As for the Irish representation of intervocalic es, there may be no definite 
proof of a change into ez; but it seems evident that every intervocalic e sulti- 
mately became 7 in Old Irish. Although in OlIr. siur (dissyllabic) ‘sister’ the 
original e (cf. OHG swes-ter, Latin sor-or) might be explained as the result of 
narrowing by u in the following syllable according to a general rule, the dat., 
acc., and dual form siazr, as well as the gen. sg. zach (from éo ‘salmon’), neverthe- 
less prove a special evolution of intervocalic es; the 1 may be accounted for in 


7 The final -dd in oedd (cf. Corn. 0, Breton oa) and the suffix -oedd (not reflected in Cornish 
and Breton) is peculiar to Welsh, and probably dialectal or of later origin; it may represent 
a semivowel (7) once produced between the 7 and the following vowel. 

8 The last three forms are difficult to explain, but they evidently represent cases in 
which -s for some unknown reason (originally before a consonant, in sandhi?) did not pro- 
duce a diphthong but remained as -h, eventually reinforced to -ch (dropped in Cornish and 
written -c’h in Breton). 
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the same way as for example in trian ‘a third part’ (Welsh traean), probably 
from *trejano-. In Welsh chwaer ‘sister’ (Corn. wuir, whor, Breton c’hoar), ae 
is not changed to oe after w (according to a rule in Welsh), whereas this happens 
in Cornish and Breton. For OlIr. é0, éu (Latin esor) ‘salmon’, see TH! 318, 
TH? 319. 

In stressed position in Irish, intervocalic es was probably reduced in the same 
way as in final position (cf. below); such cases are tige (< *tegesos), biri (< 
*beresi), which will be discussed further on. 

DEVELOPMENT OF €$ BEFORE THE STRESS. The above evolution was assumed 
to apply to es in a stressed syllable only, i.e., as far as the Brittonic languages 
are concerned, to es in the Celtic penult, as well as in stressed monosyllables. 
Before the main stress, no palatal vowel is evolved (as s was here evidently 
carried on to the following syllable), but s appears as h in Early and Middle 
Welsh (e.g. ehawg, from *esdk- plus case suffix), whereas in Modern Welsh, where 
the accent is drawn a step further back, the h is suppressed (eog ‘salmon’). 
So also in Early Welsh hinham ‘eldest’ (now hynaf), canho ‘shall sing’ (now cano), 
etc. (see VG I, 74). In other unstressed syllables, the development is less clear; 
instances are the plural of chwaer, chwiorydd (for *chweorydd), OWelsh guiannuin 
(OCorn. guainioin; so written for guiantoin?), Mod. Welsh gwanwyn ‘spring’ 
(ef. Skt. vasania-), but the materal is too scanty to serve as a basis for an exam- 
ination.® In this connection a remark is not out of order regarding s before 
the stress in Irish. If, as I have proposed to show in an earlier paper (Etudes 
Celtiques 3.82, with footnote), the penult was originally stressed in all Celtic 
languages,’ we may say that s became é (eventually h) in Goidelic (or early 
Irish) also, when intervocalic and before the main Celtic stress. On this simple 
rule are based the changes of certain lenited consonants in the vicinity of a 
lost intervocalic s, for which see TH! 128, TH? 131. The rule is not quite the 
same asin Brittonic, but Thurneysen, loc.cit., is hardly justified when he expects 
it to be applicable to such a word as tige; for this, even though it should stand 
for Celtic *tegesa (for which see further below), would rather have lost its s 
completely after the second e, probably once stressed in accordance with the 
rule stated above. 

DEVELOPMENT OF UNSTRESSED FINAL es. Here it must first be stated that the 
alternation arising from sandhi cases might at one time have affected the form 
of the final syllable in early Celtic similar to the case in Sanskrit and Iranian 
(cf. Skt. asvah, asvas, asvo, Av. aspas-¢a, aspé, etc.). Of this no other trace 
seems to remain in the later Celtic languages than the fact that h- appears before 
a following vowel in sandhi (which here is denoted by raising the h above the 
line in reconstructed forms; cf. note 2). 

Assuming that unstressed final es also became ez* in insular Celtic (except 
where the change was prevented by sandhi laws, as illustrated above), the 


* For the various forms of the name Owein, see VG I 73 and BaudiS, Grammar of Early 
Welsh, Part 1, p. 46). It is important to note that one may here have an alternative com- 
pound with *iwo- ‘yew.’ 

10 Cf. also Marstrander, Une correspondence germano-celtique 23 (Skrifter utgit av 
Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania, 1924), where an identical theory, founded on other 
evidence, is advanced. 
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diphthong so arising could nowhere remain in the insular dialects; since both 
Celtic (and IE) o7 (e.g. nom. pl. Ir. fir., ef. TH! 285; Welsh gwyr, ef. VG I, 
p. 248) and az (e.g. dat. sg. sozllsz, cf. TH! 295; nom. pl. Welsh zeir, from iar 
‘hen’, cf. LP 289, note 2) eventually became -7, it is only to be expected that the 
diphthong ez should partake of a similar monophthongization into 7. Hence 
we ought to find traces of the latter diphthong in early Celtic in the narrowing 
of a preceding short e to 7 and o to u in Old Irish as well as in the 7-affection of 
a preceding short a, e, 0, or u (w) in Early Welsh, changes which would not have 
been brought about by an *-e* (< *-es) in the last syllable. A long syllable was 
produced in Welsh (*-7"), while in Irish the vowel was shortened (*-2"). There 
are three main categories of words in which a Celtic (and IE) -es may be postu- 
lated: (1) the dat. sg. of the s-stems, (2) the nom. pl. of stems in -7, -u, or a 
consonant, and (3) the 2d pers. sg. present indicative of thematic verbs. 

(1) The dative sg. of the s-stems is generally acknowledged to have ended 
in -es, corresponding to Vedic locatives without -: (see TH! 339); of the two 
possible alternatives, -es and -esz, the latter would necessarily have given -7 in 
Old Irish, not mere 7-affection of the stem vowel, and is therefore excluded. A 
clear example is tig, the dative sg. of tech ‘house’; although tazg is given as the 
normal OIr. form by Thurneysen (TH! 338), tig is strongly supported by OWelsh 
tig, Mod. Welsh ty (a dat. sg. which has become nominative; cf. my paper in 
Etudes Celtiques 3.81). In the modern Irish dialects both forms, tig and taig, 
have survived, functioning as nominatives. The Welsh ty can only be explained 
from an earlier *tegi’ (< *teget", *teges; cf. lle ‘place’, from *legos, Greek éxos) ; 
an IE *teges: would have given a dissyllabic form in Welsh. Other forms with 
a narrowed stem vowel in Old Irish (pointing to earlier -7*) are nim from nem 
‘sky, heaven’! (Welsh nef, cf. TH! 74), wig from og ‘egg’, and possibly muig 
and maig from mag ‘field’.”? 

(2) No one doubts that the nom. pl. of the consonant stems (and conse- 
quently of stems in -7 and -w also) originally ended in -es in Celtic (see TH! 
304, 311, 315; in Holder’s Altceltischer Sprachschatz there is a Gaulish ades 
‘feet’, recalling Greek wddes). The expected narrowing of the root vowel in the 
nom. pl., which would prove the development of Celtic -es into -e7*, -7* and -7', 
unfortunately cannot be ascertained in most Old Irish nouns, since the consonant 
stems are usually dissyllabic in the plural. As a consequence, owing to the 
unstressed position of the syllable preceding the suffix -es, narrowing would 
be normal before -e as well as before -2. Of the few monosyllabic nom. plurals 


11 Intervocalic -es-, as commonly supposed (cf. Pokorny, Altirische Grammatik, [Samml* 
Géschen, No. 46], and LP 24.3), develops into -i- in Old Irish, as stated above. However’ 
although Thurneysen maintains (TH! 74) that OIr. nime is derived from Celtic *nemesos 
and that the dat. sg. nim has its vowel from the gen. sg., I am inclined to believe in the 
opposite process. According to my view, OIr. nime is not from Celtic *nemesos (which 
would have become *naime, cf. taige), but has its vowel from nim, the regular evolution of 
*nemes. I think such a process is quite as likely; for the dative (innim ‘in heaven’) must 
have been more frequent than the gen. sg. The tendency to make the gen. sg. conform to 
the dat. still prevails in later Irish; cf. OIr. lém(a)e from lém, dat. ldim, as against Mod. 
Ir. léimhe, Scottish Gaelic laimhe, etc. 

12 All examples given by Thurneysen (TH! 76) of the change of a to u after a labial con- 
sonant show the influence of -7 (not -e) in the following syllable. 
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found in Old Irish (troich from tri ‘dead body’, coin from ct ‘hound’), none 
show the expected narrowing. This, however, is in any case a remarkable 
fact, as the stem vowel was originally a short u (cf. Latin truz, trucido, Greek 
xives), and it is not known that an e in the following syllable broadens u to 
o (cf. TH' 70, VG I, p. 366). Hence éroich and coin are in any case irregular 
and due to some analogy; the stem vowel has probably been carried over from 
other case forms (particularly the acc. plur. trocha, cona), in which the stem 
vowel would be regularly broadened. From Middle Irish on, the ace. plur. 
shows a strong tendency to supplant the nominative. 

If one turns to Brittonic, one finds that z-affection (pointing to an earlier 
7, not e, in the suffix) is exceedingly common. Thus, the plural of Mod. Welsh 
car ‘friend’ (OIr. care) is ceraint (cf. OIr. carit), and the same form occurs in 
Cornish and Breton as well (kerens and kerent); similarly, Corn. eskar, plur. 
yskerens ‘enemy’ (= OlIr. escare).* In these forms and in others like them, since 
the z-affection cannot be explained from an unchanged -es, Pedersen and others 
have assumed that, by way of analogy, the termination of the o-stems (-7 < 
Celtic and IE -oz) had taken the place of the original -es (see VG II, p. 104); 
the writer would stress the fact that many words which earlier had no 7-affection 
get it in the later language: Middle Welsh carant, Mod. Welsh ceraint, etc. 
Some nouns (llygod ‘mice’, ychen ‘oxen’, cf. Breton oc’hen, ouc’hen) as a rule do 
not show the 7-affection. It may be argued, however, that the force of analogy 
alone can hardly be responsible for all these forms, since the singular was always 
a syllable shorter: they are in any case irregular and would be no less so by 
assuming the 7-affection peculiar to the o-stems. Still, the Brittonic languages 
seem to leave us without definite proof of the assumed development of final es. 

Proceeding to the 7-stems, the termination -es is found in the nom. pl. in IE 
(Skr. -ay-as etc.). Thurneysen seems to doubt that an IE *-ej-es could explain 
OIr. -z, which is the nom. (and acc.) plural suffix of the 7-stems; similarly Pedersen 
(LP 300).'* Every doubt is removed if we are allowed to assume that Celtic 
-es became -e2" (and later -7" or -z"), for in that case there can be no question of a 
contraction of -ee to -é. But although the evolution of IE *-ejes to Olr. -1 
is unobjectionable, the Welsh development causes more serious difficulty. Here 
the regular termination of the 7-stems is -ydd (gwled-ydd, from gwlad ‘country’, 
ef. Olr. flaith, plur. flathi), which cannot represent IE *-ejes unless -es first 
became -ei", -%", and thus could affect the vowel of the antepenult. Pedersen 
has a different explanation of Welsh -ydd (LP 300). His statement that IE 
*-ejes regularly gave -oedd in Welsh does not seem to me to be based on actual 
facts (cf. LP 300 and 21 n.). 

In the u-stems, the nom. plur. ended in IE *-ewes; cf. Skt. -avas, Greek -ets, 
Gothic -jus, etc. In Old Irish there are three distinct terminations in the nom. 
pl. of the w-stems (-2, -e, and -a; cf. TH' 311), which makes the problem the 


18 Some of these, moreover, were originally neuters: OWelsh cam, pl. cemmein ‘step’; 
anu, pl. enuein ‘name’; dant, pl. deint ‘tooth’ (cf. Corn. dans, pl. dyns; Breton dant, pl. 
dent). According to Pedersen’s explanation (VG II, p. 113) they are formed by analogy 
with the o-stems. 

14 Speaking of IE *-ejes: ‘possibly also in Ir. -7’. 
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more complicated. Celtic *-owe and *-owi (in which ow may also represent 
IE *ew) both seem to result in an Old Irish diphthong: 07, az, or ut, between 
which the distinction is not clearly traceable; cf. TH! 63, 64. It has been sup- 
posed that in final unstressed position such a diphthong is changed into -e 
(-ae), so that one of the above variants might be regularly derived from IE 
*-ewes; cf. bot, bat ‘was’, beside ‘robe (‘robae, ‘rabae). Still, if the change of -es 
to -ei* and -7* (-7") cannot be proved in this particular case, neither is it dis- 
proved by any fact in Old Irish. 

If one turns to the Brittonic languages, one meets the same difficulty. Here 
the plural of the u-stems ended in -ow in Old Welsh, corresponding to Middle 
Welsh -eu, Mod. Welsh -au, Corn. -ow, Breton -aou, -ou, -o; all of these represent 
Celtic ow plus a vowel. There seems to exist no single instance of 7-affection 
in this termination in Brittonic; Welsh Cernyw ‘Cornwall’ is rather from Cornuut 
than from Cornouz, but cf. VG II, 16. We know, however, that the diphthong 
eu (< OWelsh ou) before a consonant is not affected by a following REMAINING 
-t, as is the diphthong aw; cf. Meurig, OWelsh Mouric < Mauricius; beudy, 
OWelsh boutig ‘stable’ (VG I, p. 211, in spite of Morris-Jones, A Welsh Grammar 
p. 106), as against cewrt, ceurt, ceiri, pl. of cawr ‘giant’; see Morris-Jones, loc. 
cit. Thus it seems possible to derive Brittonic -ow from earlier *-ow?*, *-owei* 
(from Celtic *-owes). In Brittonic, however, in the 7-stems as in the u-stems, 
we cannot count on any influence from the acc. pl. endings, for the latter were 
IE *-ins and *-uns respectively (> OlIr. -z, -u). These terminations would 
have disappeared in Brittonic (with or without 7-affection of the root vowel), 
so that the accusative would have become a syllable shorter than the nom. pl. 
and probably in most instances identical with the nom.-acc. sg. Such a plural 
would soon have been discarded. 

(3) The third category of words in which final -es occurs as a termination 
consists of thematic verbs in the 2d person sg. present indicative, in which the 
IE secondary ending survives in Celtic. In Old Irish we find a narrowing of 
the vowel of the root syllable, indicating the presence of an 7 in the following 
syllable, at least in the one verb ber- ‘bear, carry’ (Latin ferre). Thus, while the 
conjunct 3d sg. is beir (Celtic *beret), the 2d sg. is bir, which cannot be Celtic 
*beres as long as the vowel of the suffix is supposed to remain unchanged. This 
is noticed by Thurneysen, who makes no attempt at a full explanation of this 
form (cf. TH! 74; TH? 78, 560).!° Pedersen (following Meillet; see LP 449, 
p. 282) refers to the Lithuanian -7 (in ved? ‘thou bringest’ etc.), which is an iso- 
lated form in the IE languages and may perhaps be explained as analogical 
(cf. Mod. Lith. es, es? ‘I am, thou art’, for Old Lith. esmi, est = Skt. asmi, 


15 Cernyw is the only example quoted by Baudi§, p. 47, and is derived by him from a Celtic 
*kornow?t (cf. VG II, p. 16). The most common of the later Latinized forms, however, is 
Cornubia, evidently for Cornuuia (Holder, s.v. Cornovii). A Celtic *kornuwit would un- 
questionably lead to Welsh Cernyw, Breton Kerneo, etc. The stem Cornuu-, instead of 
Cornou-, is further supported by the derivative Cernyweg ‘Cornish language,’ which cannot 
easily be explained from *kornow-; cf. Welsh cneuen, Breton knaouen ‘nut’, Welsh cnewyll 
‘kernels’ (< Celtic *know-i-, VG II, p. 100); Welsh newydd, Breton nevez ‘new’ (< Celtic 
*now-i-); for other similar examples, see VG I, p. 61. 

16 ‘Tf we assume that -es became -is? (TH? 560). 
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asi). By assuming that Celtic -es became -ez’, -7" (-2*), one can identify the 
Old Irish termination with the corresponding ones in Latin and Germanic. 
In most verbs, however, there is no modification of the root vowel in the 2d 
sg.;}7 the reason why bir, evidently an old form, could survive is probably that 
the vowel was changed already in the first person (bcur ‘I bear’ from Celtic 
*biru, *beru), a peculiarity given up in most thematic verbs. The terminations 
of the thematic present existed also in the s-subjunctive and the s-future, and 
at one time penetrated into the Celtic s-preterit and the ¢-preterit as well. 
As these forms, however, are mostly dissyllabic in Old Irish, the narrowing effect 
of an in the following syllable cannot be perceived (cf. above) ; in the few mono- 
syllabic forms extant, the nature of the preceding consonant or consonants 
generally precludes the narrowing (e.g. in geiss ‘thou shalt ask, pray’). The 
t-preterit of ber- is bert in the conjunct 3d sg., but birt in the 2d sg." 

In Brittonic the whole problem is far less clear. The mere fact that the Old 
Welsh 3d sg. of ag- ‘go’ (OIr. agid) is agit or egit, probably with -7- instead of 
the expected thematic vowel -e-, illustrates how fundamentally the verbal system 
had already been changed in the oldest stage of that language. Of the two 
terminations prevalent in the 2d sg. of the present tense’ in Early Welsh, 
-yd (-yd) and -y (later -7), neither can be derived from IE -es or -esit. The latter 
may possibly represent a Celtic *-ist or *-isz (cf. Olr. léict ‘thou leavest’, gabi 
‘thou takest’), but the former may originally not have been a suffix at all, and 
ought perhaps to be explained in the same way as the preterit suffix -awd (Mod. 
Welsh -odd), which Pedersen has shown to be part of a verbal stem (-wedd, 
-wawdd ‘lead’, LP 464.3). It might be from the same verb and represent a 
Celtic *-(w)edes (> -edit"), with 7-affection of the e of the penult.” Otherwise 
there is no trace of the 7-affection in the 2d sg. of the Welsh verb, unless one 
could point to the forms of the s- and the ¢-preterits, in which it occurs regularly 
(Middle Welsh cereis-t ‘thou lovedst’, ceint-ost ‘thou sangst’, cf. caras, cant 
‘he loved, sang’); these forms, however, later assumed a more distinct personal 
suffix, such as one finds also in the Germanic verb (OHG gibist ‘thou givest’, 
OE birest ‘thou bearest’; cf. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, p. 
468). This is especially clear in ceint-ost, where the 1-affection cannot, of course, 
be due to the following -o. Thus, we find here an analogy to OlIr. birt.?! 


17 E.g. do’eim ‘thou protectest’ (M1 110 d 9); see TH? 78.1. 

18 The vocalism of the latter form may be based on the conjunct 2d sg. pres. ind. bir; 
the combination -ert is not affected by a following -7, cf. neirt, gen. sg. of nert. The inde- 
pendent pres. ind. biri (for which further see Bergin, Eriu 12.135), may, however, be original 
(*berest > *bertht > biri). 

19 No distinction is made in Early Welsh between absolute and conjunt forms in the 2d 
person sg. 

20 Pedersen assumes (LP 449, p. 283) that IE *eje-verbs (cf. Skt. -aya-ti) survive in this 
suffix. Should this be correct, we still have an example of the narrowing of e to y, which, 
according to Pedersen, is due to an IE form *-ej-e7. 

21 The 7- affection of the root vowel is a characteristic of the Brittonic verb. It took 
place regularly in the 3d sg. of the t-verbs, which ended in *-% in early Celtic (> OIr. -1, 
ef. Latin finit); e.g. Welsh dyd from dod ‘put, place’, gesyd from gosod ‘put, set’, Middle 
Welsh treing from trengi ‘die’ (cf. Ir. trécimm ‘abandon, give up, fail, fade’). The same 
change took place also in some thematic verbs, such as gwyl (cf. Olr. feil, unstressed fil) 
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In view of the foregoing examination, the following words may now be ex- 
plained in a different new way. 

OlIr. tech ‘house’. There could hardly have existed a plural form *tegesa 
in Celtic, in spite of what is assumed by Thurneysen (TH! 71.1) and Pedersen 
(VG II, pp. 95-96). Such a form is made impossible by the Welsh tet (Mod. 
Welsh tai), which counts as one syllable (e.g. in carchdr-dai ‘prisons’). The 
latter can only be derived from a Celtic *tegj- plus a vowel, however difficult 
it may seem to account for such a formation on the basis of an original s-stem. 
Pedersen, who maintains that the termination in Celtic was *-esa, makes an 
attempt to attribute the disturbance in the regular development to the preced- 
ing -g-; but his argument is hard to understand, and furthermore is contradicted 
by such a form as Welsh lle-oedd from Celtic *legesa (cf. Greek Néxea). A Celtic 
*tegja, however this form is to be ranged in the grammatical system, would 
explain both Welsh ¢ez and OIr. tige; it is a known fact that an 7 is developed 
in Irish between a consonant and j, so that the whole would result in a dissyllabic 
form with 7-affection of the root vowel (tige).4 It would be easier, though not 
in every way satisfactory, to reckon with an alternation -ja : -ija (analogous to 
the alternation found in the formation of Greek comparatives: xpeirrwv, OdrTwv 
as against #diwy, xaxiwv) and to take this -ja as a neutral plural (collective) suffix 
of the 7-stems, in alternation with the more common -ija (found in Greek, zpia, 
tépra, etc.). It is less difficult to understand the alternation between s-stem 
and i-stem inflection in Celtic nouns (cf. VG 440, Anm. 1); the form *tegez* (or 
*tegt*, tegi < *teges, cf. above) would look like the dat. sg. of an 7-stem, and as 
this form was evidently an important one (being the basis of both Welsh ty 
and Mod. Irish and Scottish Gaelic t2gh), it is not a very far-fetched supposition 
that the dat. pl. (Celtic *teges-bis; there is no imperative reason for reconstructing 
*tegeso-bis, as both Thurneysen and Pedersen do) with its awkward termination 
should have been remodeled into *tegi-bis (OIr. tigib. with the root vowel from 
the dat. sg.), with a gen. pl. *tegjon (cf. Latin marium) and a nom. pl. *teg(z)ja. 
Unfortunately, a Celtic base *tegja, as a collective neuter plural, is not with 
certainty found elsewhere; but cf. Maurorum attegias, attegiam tegulictam (in 
Holder, s.v. tegos) and tegia (Dottin, La langue gauloise, p. 291). To this 





from gweled ‘see’, ettyb (cf. OIr. in’coissig) from atteb ‘answer’, etc.; see Morris-Jones, A 
Welsh Grammar, 173.4. This fact might be explained by analogy. As in early Celtic 
the 2d and 3d persons sg. of the 7-verbs (originally ending in *-is and *-it respectively) 
became identical (in -7), so the early Celtic -ez* (from *-es), being the 2d sg. of the thematic 
verbs, might similarly have attracted the 3d sg. (originally in *-et) in the Brittonic lan- 
guages, with the result that after the 2d person had assumed a distinct termination (cf. 
above), the 7-affection actually appears in the 3d sg. of many verbs. Cf.asimilar evolution 
in Early English: bears from OE bires, originally the 2d sg., and bearest from OE birest, 
a later formation (cf. Luick, Hist. Gramm. der Engl. Sprache, 698; Sievers-Brunner, Alteng- 
lische Grammatik 357, Anm. 1). 

22 In this connection I take the opportunity of revising and completing my observations 
on this word in Etudes Celtiques 3.83. 

23 By assuming a dissyllabic form in Celtic, the vowel alternation represented in tig, 
taig, tige, taige might be partly explained; for according to what I have tried to prove else- 
where (Etudes Celtiques 3.71 ff.), the a would be due to an original trisyllabic form stressed 
on the penult (*tagésos < *tegésos). 
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evolution one finds a parallel in Middle Welsh Ulei ‘less’ (Mod. Welsh Jaz), 
which no doubt is to be explained from a Celtic *legjés (cf. Latin levior), closely 
related to OlIr. laigiu (laugu, lugu), perhaps < Celtic *lagijds with stressed 
penult.% Thus, one would find here the same alternation in the suffix as in the 
Greek comparatives mentioned above. 

OlIr. gde (gai, ga) ‘spear’. The remarkable thing in regard to this word is the 
co-existence of an alternative form ga, which later became general in Irish and 
Scottish Gaelic: ga, gath, the latter spelling prevailing in Scotland.™ This 
word must be identical with the Gaulish yaicos, yatcov (Latinized gaesum),” 
and survives in Welsh gwaew, Corn. guyu (later gew, gu). The unusual develop- 
ment of the Middle Irish diphthong is matched in two other words: (1) Mod. 
Ir. (and Scottish Gaelic) ba ‘cows’, plur. of bé6, from OIr. bai, ba, probably < 
Celtic *bawes, with a instead of o from a dat. pl. *bawdédbis?; cf. OIr. gen. pl. 
bao, bé < *bawon, dat. pl. buaib, the latter following the pattern of Duaid ‘David’ 
< Dauid; and (2) cna ‘nuts’ (TH? 63, 203, etc.).2”7 The reason for the reduction 
and shortening of the diphthong is quite obscure. It is uncertain whether 
it can be connected in any way with the reduction of the intervocalic s. The 
following attempt toward an explanation may perhaps be accepted. In ba, 
the final -es developed into -e7", and the group -e7* was then reduced to -7", re- 
sulting in an Irish bai* (< *bawi*); beside this, finally, arises the alternative 
form ba’. Similarly *gaisos became *gaios, *gai* (written gde, gat), and ga’ 
(wrtten ga; cf. note 3). A complete parallel to this evolution is found in later 
Irish (and Scottish Gaelic), where the original maith ‘good’ (in northern Ireland 
still often pronounced maih’) has become math (pronounced mah). That is, 
the palatal element is lost between a and a following aspiration. Sufficient 
evidence thus seems to exist that a final h (from -s) was pronounced for a con- 
siderable time in Old Irish, although no means were at hand for its representation 
in writing. 

Olr. glé ‘clear’. This word is evidently cognate with Welsh gloew (now written 
gloyw), Corn. glew (glu; cf. the vocalism of gew, gu), OBreton gloiu, now (in the 
dialect of Vannes) gloéu, gleau, all of the same meaning. Its etymology is by no 
means certain. Because of the similarity in form with the name of Gloucester, 
Early Welsh Cair Gloiu (written Gloui; now Caerloyw), Holder reconstructs 
a Celtic *gleiwo- ‘clear’, basing this on Latinized forms such as Glebon colonia, 
colonia glev(ensis), etc. But Holder forgets that, although Glev-, Gleb- might 
be an inaccurate representation of Glaev-, which alone can explain the Old Welsh 


24 An additional example might be quoted here, which was omitted in my paper in Etudes 
Celtiques: duliu, dulem (same vocalism as in lugu < laugu), comp. and superl. of dil ‘dear’ 
(TH! 49); cf. Welsh del ‘pretty, neat’, OE til ‘good, valiant’, tela ‘well’. 

25 They are essentially the same, the pronunciation generally being gah in either case. 

26 Cf. OE gdr, ON geirr (which are possibly borrowed from Celtic), as well as Greek 
xaios, xatov ‘shepherd’s staff’, sometimes identified with the Celtic word (Walde—-Pokorny 
1.528). Every fact points to an original o-stem in Celtic. 

27 T am indebted to Dr. Osborn Bergin for the latter reference, as well as in general for 
references to TH?. 

28 With this may be compared OIr. béz, bdi ‘was’ (< *bowe, *bawe?), with original vocalic 
termination. 
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form Glotu, this same form (if from Celtic *glaiwo-) cannot, on account of its 
vocalism, be equated with Irish glé; nor does Holder’s *gleiwo- explain the Old 
Irish form satisfactorily. From the analogy of OlIr. dia ‘god’ (< Celtic *déwo-; 
cf. Welsh duw, dwyf-ol, Skt. deva-), we know that Celtic *gléwo- (earlier *gleiwo-) 
should have given OlIr. *glia. The word glé appears to be indeclinable (TH! 
361). This chiefly depends on the lack of distinction between the vocalism of 
the nom. and gen. sg. and the nom. pl. (as against the nom. sg. dia, gen. sg. 
dé, d#i, cf. TH! 278). This again is due to the occurrence of the non-diph- 
thongized vowel é (= é) already present in the nom. sg., which fact, according 
to the theory laid down in the preceding paragraphs, would point to the exist- 
ence at one time of an intervocalic s in this word. A Celtic *gleso- might well 
explain both Welsh gloyw and Irish glé. Another question is whether such a 
base can be found outside Celtic in the sense of ‘clear’. Apart from the fact 
that *gleiwo- itself is not attested in this sense in any language, one might per- 
haps still ask whether a relationship with the Celtic word might not be found in 
the root of OE glisnian ‘glisten’, se glisigenda wibba ‘the glowworm’, as well as 
of OE glzs ‘glass’. Usually the vowel in the word for ‘glisten’ is supposed to 
have been 2, not e; but if any connection exists with the word for ‘glass’, it should 
rather have been e.” All we can do is to point to the existence of an OSaxon 
gles (in the Strassbourg glosses, = glas),® and of the Latinized (Celtic) word 
glesum (glessum, glaesum) ‘amber’; beside these, cf. glisomargam with 1: tertium 
genus candidae (cretae) glisomargam vocant (Holder, s.v. glisomarga). There 
probably exists some sort of connection between all these words, and the ir- 
regular vowel change may depend on an old contamination of originally un- 
connected forms. 

In the Brittonic forms of this and the preceding word, there is still the occur- 
rence of a w following the diphthong to be accounted for. This is a difficult 
problem; but since it is not intimately related to the problem of intervocalic 
s, it falls outside the scope of the present paper. The w may represent the last 
stage of the vowel of the suffix -os before it was dropped;*! but without a special 
investigation one can be no more certain about this detail than about the reason 
for the appearance of w BEFORE the same diphthong in these words in Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton. 

The phonetic basis for the evolution of s into e7* and 7, 7* is easily seen. As 
an intermediate step one naturally expects eh, since the normal result of inter- 
vocalic s in insular Celtic is h. To find a parallel to the postulated evolution, 
one need go no further than English. In OE néh (= néah) ‘near’, the final h 
had a palatalizing effect on the preceding vowel, so that in the southern dialects 
this became a long 7 (cf. Engl. nzgh), while in the north the evolution was toward 
et (cf. the northern word neighbor). The h was evidently palatalized after e 


29 The Irish glé might quite as well be an original *gleiso-, but the Welsh form would 
demand interna] *-es-. 
% According to Holthausen, this is, however, a Frisian form and could thus have Ger- 


manic a. 
31 It is fairly certain that neither of the words in which this w appears is an u-stem. 


82 Cf. Sievers-Brunner, Altenglische Grammatik 122.2, 126.2. 
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and 7, in Old English as in early Celtic, and affected the preceding e in a similar 
way. Ultimately, h was dropped in Celtic, first between two vowels of which 
the former was stressed, later also in word-final position. On other vowels 
than e, the h had no perceptible effect in Celtic; cf. the dissyllabic acc. pl. géu, géo, 
from *ga(i)u, *gathu. Regarding the different effect of the palatal element 
in the groups es and is, a complete phonetic parallel may be found, at a later 
period, within Irish itself. In the northern dialects a final palatal h affects a 
preceding e, but not an 7: in the adverb istoigh ‘in’ the stressed vowel of the 
second syllable is in some dialects pronouned e, in others 7; in the former case 
the pronunciation becomes asteth’, in the latter astih’. 

In unstressed position one must assume that es became 7 in the Brittonic 
dialects, since otherwise there could have been no 7-affection; cf. Breton mad, 
Irish maith < *matis. But in Irish this es became 2": an 7* would have resulted 
in OlIr. -i. Even this alternation is reflected in modern Irish phonology; cf. 
the evolution in present-day Connaught Irish of the termination -(a)igh, which 
usually becomes -% (as in Brittonic) in northwestern Connaught, but -a (< *-2, 
as in Goidelic) in southern Co. Galway. 

The present investigation deals chiefly with early insular Celtic es; of s after 
other vowels there is nothing to be added to the prevailing theory, which holds 
that s was lost without leaving any trace other than the potential aspiration. 
In consequence, it is necessary to reject such derivations as that of OlIr. é, hé, 
Welsh hwy, from IE *%s (cf. above),*4 or of Olr. tedir, Welsh teir ‘three’ (fem.), 
from IE *tisores (VG II, p. 128) or even from *tisres (which would be more in 
harmony with Skt. tisras). From the cases discussed above are to be distin- 
guished those where 7 was diphthongized later, as in Welsh haearn ‘iron’ (cf. 
Gothic eisarn); the diphthong in. the latter form is not accounted for by the 
vowel i, whether short or long, but by the reduced vowel a peculiar to pretonic 
position in Welsh: *isarno- > *iharno- > (by metathesis) *hiarno-, in which 
aj was evolved between 7 and a (*hijarn-), ultimately fusing with the pretonic 
9 into the diphthong ae. Of this there is no trace whatsoever in Old Irish 
(tarn, tarn). 

33 Surviving, however, in the sandhi h mentioned above (cf. TH! 241, p. 150; LP 201). 


34 Olr. fo di ‘twice’ might be based on IE *dwis (Latin bis, Greek dis), though according 
to what has been stated above the vowel should rather have been short. 
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1. English phonetic theory has always recognized a dichotomy between simple 
or short vowels on the one hand and diphthongs and long vowels on the other. 
More recently phonemic theory has posed the problem whether the non-short 
syllabics are unit phonemes or sequences of two phonemes each. Both possible 
answers have been given: Trubetzkoy, for example, treated them as units; 
Trager and Bloch held that they are groups.!_ I myself once considered the ana- 
lytic treatment inconsistent with the facts, at least with reference to ‘General 
American’, but have since discovered that my previous conviction was based on 
an error. While I now agree with Trager and Bloch on the fundamental cor- 
rectness of analyzing the diphthongs and long vowels, there are some aspects of 
the problem that they failed to consider or, in my estimation, treated incor- 
rectly. It is therefore worth while to take up again the different phases of the 
question in order to determine what conclusions can now be drawn. 

Sounds and forms are cited thruout this article in a slightly modified version 
of Sweet’s broad transcription, differing from it mainly by using e and 0 in 
place of #2 and o, and also ii uu ea oa in place of ij uw € 0. +I believe this is the 
most convenient orthography for general purposes, regardless of what one may 
conclude regarding the question of analysis. 


2. The classification of syllabics into short and non-short, which seems to 
work out well enough in Southern British, is less than fully satisfactory when 
applied to some other dialects. Even in Southern British,? the actual length 
varies in response to various factors: emphasis and general rhythm of speaking, 
accent, position in the phrase, the nature of the following consonant (longer 
before voiced stops than before voiceless), tongue height (high vowels slightly 
shorter than low vowels). In other dialects, as the Scottish and much of Gen- 
eral American, the actual differences of duration, even in comparable phonetic 
contexts, may be quite small and there may be considerable overlapping. To 


1Note Trubetzkoy’s statement, Grundziige der Phonologie 51 (Prague, 1938): ‘Sehr 
oft werden Diphthonge als einheitliche Phoneme gewertet. Am deutlichsten liegt ein 
solcher Fall im Englischen vor ... .’ He discusses the matter further, op.cit. 108-9, with 
a comment on symbolization in 109 n.4. See also J. Vachek, Uber die phonologische Inter- 
pretation der Diphthonge, Charles University Studies in English 4.89-170 (Prague, 1933) ; 
M. Swadesh, The Vowels of Chicago English, Lane. 11.148-51 (1935); K. Malone, The 
Phonemic Structure of English Monosyllables, American Speech 11.203-18 (1936). Analytic 
treatment is advocated by G. L. Trager and B. Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, 
Lana. 17.223-46 (1941); see also B. L. Whorf, Phonemic Analysis of the English of Eastern 
Massachusetts, SIL 2.1-40 (1943), and L. Bloomfield, The Stressed Vowels of American 
English, Lane. 11.97-116 (1935), particularly 101 n. 8. 

2 Southern British material in this paper is taken primarily from Daniel Jones, An Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary (New York, 1943). The Scottish material is taken from W. 
Grant, The Pronunciation of English in Scotland (Cambridge, 1913). 
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make a classification resting entirely on length seems to be exaggerating the 
importance of a relative and variable factor. This would be particularly true 
for the situation that Martin Joos tells me of in his own speech, where ‘long’ ii 
(beat) actually has a shorter average duration than ‘short’ i (bt). It is therefore 
important to note the dichotomies of syllabic freedom and timbre which cor- 
relate in the main with duration and with each other. 

With reference to syllabic positions of occurrence, the vowel classes may be 
called bound and free.2 Bound vowels, for example i, occur in accented word- 
final syllables only before a consonant, for example in bid (bid). Free vowels, 
for example ii, occur in all positions, including accented word-final, for example 
in bfi (bee). 

The one difficulty in the use of the bound-versus-free dichotomy arises in 
such General American dialects as my own in the case of the vowel of cat, bad, 
etc. This syllabic has length features like those of aa and 90 in pa, palm, bomb 
(same as balm) and in caw, caught, but is found in word-final only in exclamatory 
particles and imitatives, as bée, jée (baa, yeah). Now, even the normally 
bound-short e occurs in a vocable like jé, one of the variants—along with jée, 
jéa, jé?, jéh, jéu, jéu?, jép—of the affirmative particle. Hence, ee is not a free 
syllabic in the ordinary sense and is certainly very different from ii or ei (bee, 
bay) with their numerous occurrences in final position, or even from aa, which 
occurs finally in only a few words (pa, ma, shah, fa, la, spa). It must be em- 
phasized that the ee discussed here is not the short vowel of cat etc. in Southern 
British and other dialects; as will be seen later, its length places it clearly with 
the diphthongs and other free syllabics in the dialect concerned. 

To my knowledge there are no instances in English dialects of a phonemic con- 
trast based on length alone. Each distinctive syllabic is identifiable by some 
feature of vocalic timbre that is at least as important as the differences in 
length.* Yet the nature of the timbre differences cannot be reduced to a simple 
rule. The long and free vowels generally include all the diphthongs, but among 
monophthongs we find both short-bound and long-free. In the English of 
Scotland, monophthongal ii uu ee oo are described as tense and of higher tongue 
position than the corresponding short-bound i u e 0 (beat, boot, bait, boat; bit, 
foot, bet, pot). But this kind of timbre correlation cannot be applied to the re- 
maining vowels: low slightly front a in man, mid-back tense a in duck, low-back 
aa in palm, low-back rounded 90 in hawk. It is perhaps correct to pair the low 
vowels as a aa and A 99; if so, the long-free type in each pair is somewhat lower 
and farther back than the corresponding short-bound. It is clear that the timbre 
relations are systematic, even tho they take a different direction for low vowels 
than for high and mid vowels. Nevertheless, it would hardly be possible to 
make quality the primary criterion of classification. 


* This follows Hans Kurath’s classification of checked and free vowels, except that it 
includes aa and 99 among the free. 

8a [This statement is not true of my own dialect of English, where such contrasts as 
bomb versus balm, Conn versus Kahn, (he) aan versus (tin) can, fashion versus ashen, and 
many others are based, phonetically, on a difference in length alone, with no observable 
difference in vowel quality.—BB] 
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The general convergence of the criteria of length, syllabic freedom, and timbre, 
along with the fact that no one of them can be taken alone, suggests that all 
three may be secondary to something else. The analytic treatment provides a 
key, for it regards the short-bound syllabics all as one-phoneme entities and 
the long-free as phoneme-groups. Within definable limits, each class is charac- 
terized by length, positions of occurrence, and timbre features. 


3. Since length in some dialects is the hardest factor to be sure of, it is worth 
our while to examine the objective figures made available by laboratory studies, 
such as those of Heffner and Lehmann,’ describing Middle-West speech varieties. 
In this dialect, the length contrasts are far from extreme; there has even been 
some tendency to relate all length variation to prosodic factors, to phonetic 
context, and to the tongue position of the vowel itself.5 I give Lehmann’s 
figures, which are averages in hundredths of a second, based on a moderately 
large number of instances of monosyllabic words spoken in isolation, and showing 
the syllabics (except for oi and for short 0 and 9) in their occurrence before voice- 
less and voiced stops. I have arranged the data in a table calculated to bring 
out correlations. 


LEHMANN’S VOWEL-LENGTH AVERAGES 
(hundredths of a second) 


t -p -k + -p -k 


16 17 18 ii 20 20 19 
18 20 20 25 28 30 


17 19 20 20 19 
17 19 24 27 29 
26 29 30 


d 2 db ¢ 


20 22 i 2— — 
21 25 ee 30 34 36 


19 — uu 28 30 — 
19 25 aa 29 34 37 
00 30 34 37 


In the series iid 28, id 20, ed 21, eed 30 (e.g. bead, bid, bed, bad), tongue height 
cannot account for the greater length of ii as compared to i, nor for more than a 


4 Cited by Haugen and Twaddell, Lana. 18.231-2 (1942). See also R-M.S. Heffner, Notes 
on the Length of Vowels, Am. Speech 12.128-34 (1937), and H. A. Rositzke, Vowel-Length 
in General American Speech, Lana. 15.99-109 (1939). 

5 Such a formulation is specifically given by M. Joos, describing his own Wisconsin dialect 
in SIL 2.44 (1943). I believe that he has oversimplified the case: his speech differs in 
details from Heffner’s, Lehmann’s, and mine, but would probably show correlations similar 
to those in the table. Heffner, op.cit., and Rositzke, op.cit., emphasize the variability and 
overlapping of length. 
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small fraction of the difference between e and ee. These relations and others 
revealed in Lehmann’s average measurements can be understood only by recog- 
nizing ii uu €e aa 99 as constituting a class of vowels that tends, as a class, 
to be longer than the class of iu a. The quantitative difference stands out 
more clearly in some positions than in others (most for front vowels before -d, 
least for back vowels before -k); indeed, in the position of least differentiation, 
we find uk 19 equal in length to uuk 19 (e.g. look, spook). Heffner’s figures 
disagree with Lehmann’s only in some details of pure phonetic correlation (pre- 
labial is shorter than predental) but corroborate the general dichotomy. Inci- 
dentally, Heffner shows uk 16, uuk 23, with clearly diverse quantities; on the 
other hand he gives equal lengths for et 18 and aat 18 (e.g. pet, pot). 

Another matter that should be considered in the light of the length statistics 
is the relation of long vowels to diphthongs. Taking et 18, cet 25, eit 24 (pet, 
pat, pate), or ed 21, eed 30, eid 29 (led, lad, laid), we see that the long vowels 
and the diphthongs do in fact go together as against the short vowels. The high 
long vowels ii and uu likewise align with the diphthongs before voiced conso- 
nants; but before voiceless stops, they occupy an intermediate position (before 
-t) or are actually closer to the short vowel (especially before -k). 

The general observation to be drawn is that the length contrasts stand out 
clearly over a large part of the picture, but are obscured or lost in the higher 
vowels before -p and -k. As previously stated, the criterion of syllabic freedom 
works out perfectly except for ee, which is not normally found in word-final. 
In the matter of timbre, it will be seen that long ce pairs with short e, and long 
aa with short A; long 99 pairs with the vowel of géna (gonna), which was not 
included in Lehmann’s material obviously because convenient examples are 
lacking. The general rule regarding timbre is that the long-free vowels are 
higher than the corresponding short ones for the high vowels (high-narrow ii uu 
as compared to high-wide i u) but lower for the mid and low vowels (low ee aa 99 
as compared to mid e A 0). 


4.1. English diphthongs fall into two classes, which can be conveniently 
called, in Kurath’s terminology, out-gliding and in-gliding. The first type is 
characterized by a tongue movement to or toward a high-narrow position, 
which may be either front unrounded or back rounded. Common examples 
are ei ai oi au ou (bay, buy, boy, bough, beau); less widespread instances are Ai 
in New York and Louisiana bAid (bird) and in Scottish bAit (bite), au in Scottish 
sAué (south), uiin some New England pronunciations of buoy, iu in New England 
words like fiu (few), eu in many dialects in place of au (bough), ci and ou in some 
Southern dialects in words like péis (pass) and léu (law). The syllabics ii and 
uu (bead, booed) may be diphthongal, going from high-wide to high-narrow, or 
long high-narrow monophthongs. In-gliding diphthongs move toward a high 
or mid-central vowel a. They are found only in certain dialects, notably South- 
ern British and New England, in cases like rial, ptia, béa, fAa or f4a, pda (real, 
poor, bear, fur, pour). Low centering diphthongs are relatively infrequent: 
far is more likely to be pronounced fda than faa. 

While in-gliding diphthongs are typical of ‘r-less’ dialects, they are also found 
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in some varieties of Eastern American® along with syllable-final r. In such 
dialects, one hears forms like ffar, fAer, pier, péer, pdéer (fear, fur, poor, pear, 
pore). That the a is no mere off-glide associated with the r is evident from 
examples in which no r appears, as béed, rial, 16a (bad, real, law) and from con- 
trasts before r, such as hArii versus fAorii (hurry, furry) or ptor versus nirk 
(poor, Newark). Of dialects called r-less, some show diphthongal a in comple- 
mentary distribution with r; thus in the speech of the younger generation of 
Greenville, 8. C.,7 r occurs after a in all positions (bird, hurry) but after other 
vowels only prevocalically, while a occurs in final and preconsonantal position 
after vowels other than a. Such dialects are not really ‘r-less’, but have [a] 
as a positional variant of the r phoneme. 

The tongue height reached in diphthongs tends to vary in correlation with 
that at the start of the syllabic. The greatest height is usually reached after a 
high or mid beginning, particularly in ii ei uu ou, which involve only an upward 
movement with no shift from front to back or back to front. Starting from a 
low position or shifting from back to front, there is likely to be a lower termina- 
tion; thus, ai au oi may be pronounced [ae ao oe]. Nevertheless, there need be 
no hesitation about grouping such syllabics together with diphthongs like ei ou, 
so long as there is no phonemic contrast between, for example, [ae] and [ai]. 

If one compares the beginnings of the diphthongs with the simple short vow- 
els, one finds a general correspondence, but with some difference of timbre. 
Thus, ei (batt) is likely to have a higher initial quality than e (bet). The syllabic 
of boat in some varieties of Southern British has a starting tongue position much 
like e, but is produced with rounding of the lips. In the Greenville dialect the 
vowels ou ou (low, law) begin with rounding; the nearest simple vowels are back 
unrounded a and a. Phonemic identification of the related sounds is possible 
on the basis of complementary distribution (occurrence in mutually exclusive 
phonetic contexts) and phonetic similarity. 

If ei has a closer beginning than simple e, it follows that high-narrow ii uu 90 
(bead, booed, bird) exemplify the same tendency. If the pronunciation is mon- 
ophthongal, it implies only that the variants of i u 2 used in the diphthongs are 
equal in height to the terminal sound. Grouping monophthongal ii uu with 
the diphthongs is particularly suggested by the circumstance found in many 
dialects that they are monophthongal in some phonetic surroundings (e.g. beat) 
but diphthongal in others (bead, bee). 

In somewhat similar fashion, there is often a variation between diphthongal 
and long monophthongal pronunciations of ea Aa oa aa. Or, in some dialects, 


6 Such as the New Jersey dialect of Trager, whose characteristics are mentioned in the 
article by Trager and Bloch (see fn. 1). The description published there has been supple- 
mented by additional information received in correspondence and discussion with Trager. 
(Note that altho Trager and Bloch originally posited only six vowel phonemes, they 
now recognize a maximum of nine.) Centering diphthongs occur also, sporadically, in 
more western areas, for example in real when pronounced rial instead of riil or ril. 

7 Described in part by R. I. McDavid Jr., The Unstressed Syllabic Phonemes of a South- 
ern Dialect: a Problem of Analysis, SIL 2.51-55 (1944). I have also used additional in- 
formation kindly furnished by McDavid. 
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there may be a consistently monophthongal pronunciation which fits into a 
general system of centering diphthongs, including io and us on the high level. 
In such cases, long vowels and centering diphthongs can be grouped together. 


4.2. Having discussed the nature of long vowels and diphthongs in English, 
we may now take up the simple vowels. In so doing, it is reasonably safe to 
assume that every independently occurring type of short-bound syllabic con- 
stitutes a phonemic unit. 

The number and nature of the short-bound syllabics varies from dialect to 
dialect, but it is nevertheless possible to give a composite maximum pattern 
that covers all the types ordinarily found in English. This is a nine-vowel 
scheme of three levels (high, mid, low) and three front-to-back series (front 
unrounded, central or back unrounded, back rounded): 


It is fairly easy to illustrate six of these in a single dialect. Thus, in Southern 
British: pit, pét, pét, pAt or pat, pSt, pit (pit, pet, pat, putt, pot, put). In Ameri- 
can dialects, putt usually has a and pot often has a. 

Short 0, mid-back rounded, is found in Scottish words like pot and rod; in 
New England, it is typical in words like home, whole, coat, road. Occurrences 
in General American tend to be sporadic. The most widespread case is the 
common colloquial géna (gonna), whose vowel is not like that of gunner (a) 
or bonus (ou). Joos (Wisconsin)® gives hél (whole). For me, hdl is limited to 
phrases like the whole thing, where it is different from the otherwise occurring 
héul. In addition I have o, varying to a certain extent with 99, in the position 
before r (story, for); the variation is paralleled by one between e and ee in the 
same position. Colloquial variants with r lost by dissimilation provide addi- 
tional illustrations of o before a consonant other than r: kénar, kwédar, képeréif{n 
beside kérner, kwérder or kworter, kérporéi{n (corner, quarter, corporation). 

Short 9 as a phonetic type is very common in unaccented syllables, much less 
common in accented. In some dialects, unaccented 9a is found to be in comple- 
mentary distribution with unaccented a, and both of these are complementary 
to accented A;° in such dialects, these related sounds are seen to be positional 
variants of a single phoneme. However, a distinctive short 9 occurring both 
in accented and unaccented syllables is very common in America. If this fact 
has not been widely recognized heretofore, it is because accented 9 is considered 
inelegant. In fact, many people take pains to adopt other pronunciations for 
the words in which they would naturally use it. In my speech there are or 
have been the following inelegant variants: jést for just ‘only’, contrasting with 
unvarying jAst ‘equitable’; wd{§ for wish, different from wishy-washy; pérdii 
varying with pridii and pritii for pretty, not riming with dArdii (dirty); cdldren 


8 SIL 2.44. 
®See J. W. Kennedy, Am. Speech 12.136-7 (1937). 
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for children, not like chilled. Trager finds in his speech the example twénii, 
varying with more elegant twéntii for twenty. I have observed mélk for milk 
and béldn for building in Milton (méltn), Wisconsin. The most numerous exam- 
ples I know of are in McDavid’s South Carolina speech, as in sésta, mélk, méra 
céldron (sister, milk, mirror, children). Some Southern dialects use an unrounded 
vowel for look and put, but in McDavid’s dialect 9 contrasts with u as well as 
with i, as in pil, péla, pul (pill, pillow, pull) or lizi, alSzabod, lik (Lizzie, Eliza- 
beth, look). 

For many who have no contrast between a and a in accented syllables, there 
may nonetheless be contrasts in unaccented positions, for example between 
patii, salfjdrik, karvéifes and patéita, salfsit, pardi{n (puttee, sulfuric, curvaceous; 
potato, solicit, perdition). 

4.3. Generally speaking, the simple unit phonemes can all be conveniently 
identified in accented syllables. However, there are a few cases where this 
does not work out. 

For example, Southern British has unaccented short a but in accented position 
only long 4a. One might think of relating unaccented a with the vowel of putt, 
except for the contrasts like solicit with 9 as against sulfuric with a or a. Tho 
unaccented a and accented 4a are in complementary distribution, they cannot be 
taken as positional variants of the same phonemic entity because of the sharp 
contrast between short and long that otherwise obtains in the dialect: i versus ii, 
u versus uu, a versus aa (bit-beat, put—boot, putt—part). Wherever there is a 
contrast, it is normally the short rather than the long syllabic which occurs in 
unaccented position, as silékt, yuldi, satii (select, July, suttee). Consequently 
we must recognize in this dialect a short o-phoneme occurring alone only in 
unaccented syllables. 

There may also be dialects in which short 0 is not found alone but is identifi- 
able as the first part of the diphthongs ou oi oa (towed, toyed, toward). This 
would be true of Southern British except that unaccented short o is given as 
one of the variants, along with ou and a, in words like novémbe and jélo (Novem- 
ber, yellow). 

In sum, the data of the dialects show that long-free syllabics are almost al- 
ways found to be related to independently occurring short-bound ones. The 
exceptions are very few and there is hardly likely to be more than one in any 
given dialect. This fact constitutes a strong support for the analytic treatment 
of the non-short syllabics. 


5.1. In our general survey of English syllabics, we found different types of 
long-free syllabics and an over-all maximum system of nine short-bound ele- 
ments. However, it is unlikely that any one dialect will be found to illustrate 
the full range of types. Let us now take a sampling of actual patterns by way of 
seeing the nature of syllabic systems in individual dialects. In each case, I 
give the elements with examples in a simple tabular arrangement showing the 
main relationships; the notation is based on the composite nine-vowel system 
and does not always reflect the phonemic identities implied by the data. 

In Scottish speech, the basic vowels form a three-by-two system, high-mid- 
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low and front-back. There is a full set of long vowels but only three diphthongs; 
I list two of them as Ai Au, but in some varieties of Scottish they are ai au. 


ii bee i bit u put uu boot 

ee bay e bet 0 pot 00 boat oi boy 

aa palm a man A duck vdhawk Ai bite 
Au bout 


The dialect of Greenville, S. C., is noteworthy in that its only long-free syl- 
labics are out-gliding diphthongs Another feature is the absence of a diphthong 
like oi or oi: boy is béu-i, in two syllables: 


ii bee i bet 2 pillow u pull uu boot 
ei bay e bet A butt ou boat 
el pass © pat a pot ou law 
eu bough al bite 


There are probably related dialects with an even simpler system of syllabics: 
some Southern speakers do not contrast u and 9. Other neighboring dialects 
add the contrast between o and a, particularly in the diphthongs 0i and ai 
(boy, bite). 

Midwestern General American, in the Chicago variety that I speak, has a 
two-by-three vowel system; mid and low timbres are in complementary dis- 
tribution. 


ii bee i bit 2 just u put uu boot 


ei bay e bet A butt 0 gonna ou boat 
(eu jéu?) ee bat aa pot 99 gone oi boy 
ai bite au bout 


There are related dialects which have no independent a and therefore show a 
basic five-vowel system (Am. Speech 12.136-7). Bloomfield’s speech, which 
is a slightly different variety of Chicago English, contrasts short a in bomb 
with long aa in balm (Lana. 11.97-8). 

Trager’s dialect, a variety of New Jersey speech, actually has nine vowels; 
but one of them, 9, occurs only in variant pronunciations like w4§ (wash) for 
the more usual w4a{, and in the single learned word gloss in the sense of ‘trans- 
lation’ (different from gla4as meaning ‘polish’). Five in-gliding diphthongs 
on the high and mid levels and one long monophthong on the low level form a 
common system. 


ii bee i bit - agust u put uu boot 
el bay e bet A butt 0 gonna ou boat 
o1 boy 
e bat a pot 2 gloss 
ai bite 
io real ue poor 
Ao fur 
eo bad 029 gone 
aa palm 
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In showing the Southern British pattern, we have to choose between certain 
minor variations listed by Daniel Jones. I assume a low timbre (a) for the 
vowel of cut, and disregard the contrast which sometimes obtains between for, 
listed with [9a] and with [9:], and fore, listed only with [o:]. I assume that [99] 
represents a lower timbre and is related to short 9 in the same way as 00 [9:] 
is related too. Only unaccented examples can be given for 0 and a. 

ii bee i bit u put uu boot 
2 sofa 

ei bay e bet o yellow ou boat 
a cut oi bot 

ai bite e bat 2 pot au bout 


io beard uo poor 
a0 bird 
eo bared 02 board 
aio fire aa bard aue power 


§.2. Disturbing the general regularity of the patterns as we have examined 
them thus far is a peculiarity that I have observed, for example, in my own 
speech. There are two different low diphthongs in my pronunciation of lar 
and lyre. The first is shorter and slightly higher in its beginning quality; it is 
like the vowel in light. The second is slightly lower and definitely longer; it is 
like the syllabic of lied. Since this second member of the pair is longer than 
any of the other diphthongs, we may conveniently symbolize it as aai. The 
ai of liar is found also in higher and in words like hire, wire, fire. The aai of lyre 
is found also in pyre, and in such monosyllabic words as flier, pliers, shier, 
buyer, etc.; it occurs only under the accent. The same contrast between ai and 
aai is found in only one other position, namely before medial d: short ai occurs 
' after secondary d (replacing t) in relaxed speech, long aai occurs after basic d, ~ 
as in rdidin, rdaidiy (writing, riding). No corresponding distinction is made in 
this situation for any other syllabic; thus, wetting and wedding are both wédip. 
A somewhat similar situation is reported by Joos for Ontario (Lane. 18.141-4). 

The contrast between ai and aai before r could be brought under a formulation 
regarding monosyllabic and dissyllabic pronunciations, so that lar and lyre 
would be respectively l4ir and ldiar, each pronounceable indifferently as one 
or as two syllables. Colloquial contrasts like writing versus riding could be cov- 
ered by assuming a difference between t and d (only after ai) that is reflected in 
the difference in vowel length and quality. But this seems to be an artificial 
device. A more fundamental solution would be to recognize an additional 
diphthong, even tho this would break the parallelism that otherwise exists 
among the mid and low syllabics. The quality of ai (and au) is to a essentially 
as oi is to o and as eu is to e; but that of aai is directly related to aa and not to a. 
This may require us to recognize an additional vocalic type appearing as the 
initial part of aa and aai. 

6.1. For the phonemic interpretation of the second elements of out-gliding 
diphthongs, two solutions are possible: they are identifiable either with j and w, 
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as Trager and Bloch have proposed, or with the simple syllabics i and u. For 
the centering and lengthening elements, Whorf proposed r while Trager and 
Bloch offer h; another reasonable possibility is that such long vowels are vowel 
groups, either geminate (aa etc.) or with a (or A) as the second element. 

In support of their theory, Trager and Bloch first of all note that the post- 
syllabic high-front and high-back-rounded elements are in complementary dis- 
tribution with presyllabic j and w. This is undoubtedly true for all or most 
English dialects. However, it is equally true that postsyllabic i and u are in 
complementary distribution with syllabic i and u, including here both the oc- 
currence alone (pit, put) and as the first element of ii uu (peat, boot). 

Trager and Bloch further stress the fact that the diphthongal second elements 
occur in positions otherwise occupied only by consonants. By considering 
them to be in fact consonants, all the cases are brought into a single over-all 
category. Thus, bij, béj, bijt, béjt (bee, bay, beat, bait) are shown as completely 
parallel to bil, bél, bilt, bélt (bill, bell, built, belt). However, it is necessary to 
ask if the diphthongal second elements are like consonants in still other posi- 
tions. Now, the general rule for a single medial consonant is that it clearly goes 
with a following accented syllable. If the following syllable is unaccented and 
the preceding is accented, it has a different treatment, one that has been de- 
scribed by Trager and Bloch as ambisyllabic, by Eliason (LANG. 18.145) as 
variable or debatable, by Newman (in an unpublished article) as going with the 
preceding syllable. In any event there is a difference, which we can symbolize 
by the placing of the hyphen, as between spi-ttiun, di-lém-a, ti-réen-a-kl, si-nit-ik, 
dé-kéid, hf-tait, sé-réit (spittoon, dilemma, tyrannical, Sinitic, decade, Hittite, 
serrate) and pép-er, wik-ar, mfl-at, pén-ii (pepper, wicker, millet, penny). The 
diphthongal elements follow the second type of treatment (with preceding 
syllable or indeterminate) even before an accented vowel: kei-dat-ik, mii-éen-dar, 
dai-éen-a, pou-ét-ik, duu-ét (chaotic, meander, Diana, poetic, duet). Thus, they 
are seen to divide in a manner that is clearly different from consonants.™ 

Trager and Bloch have been most criticized, and I believe justly, for assuming 
the lengthening and centering postsyllabics to be identifiable with the consonant 
h. They have claimed phonetic similarity on the ground that initial h has a 
vocalic timbre which anticipates that of the following vowel but may be a little 
more central in tongue position. However, in addition to the similarity, there 
is the phonetic difference that h is voiceless—always in initial position and 
often too in intervocalic position (as in Oklahoma or alcohol). In a sense, the 
unvoicing is correlated with phonetic context (presyllabic but not postsyllabic), 
but then why do j w not have corresponding positional variants? It would 


% [In some dialects, at least, the diphthongal second element in words like creation and 
duet belongs quite clearly to the following syllable, as shown by many of the phonetic tran- 
scriptions published inthe Linguistic Atlas of New England. Just as in the name Rhode 
Island the stress on the second syllable very commonly begins with the d of Rhode (produc- 
ing a syllabic division that Swadesh would write rou-ddilond), so in the name New England 
the stress on the second syllable very commonly begins with the second element of the 
diphthong in New (producing a syllabic division nu-winglend); cf. Linguistic Atlas of 
New England, maps 4 and 9.—BB} 
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hardly be apropos to point out a certain parallelism with the voiceless stops 
(aspirate only in syllable-initial), particularly considering that many dialects 
aspirate the stops in medial and final positions also. 

A further fact militating against the assumption of a voiced variant of h in 
final position is the actual presence of a voiceless syllable-final aspiration in 
English. True, it occurs only in exclamations and in foreign names: tih, 4h, 
béah (written oof, ugh, bah), d&h-or-tii, fléh-or-tii, téh-réen (some speakers’ 
pronunciation of Doherty, Flaherty, Tehran). It is true that exclamations and 
foreign words, even pronounced by monolingual natives, sometimes contain 
features that do not fit in with the normal phonetics of the language. But in 
this case, these special words show a relationship with presyllabic h that is 
strictly in keeping with the usual tendencies of English consonants. 


6.2. Whorf proposed to identify lengthening and centering with the consonant 
r. The difficulty in applying this analysis to his dialect is that these features 
are not in strict complementation with r. In intervocalic position, r is more 
frequent than lengthening or centering, but the latter features also occur. In 
words like fl5oi (dialectal flawy ‘windy, gusty’) as opposed to fléri (Florrie), 
Whorf solves the contradiction by introducing an ‘occasional phoneme’ having 
the value of glottal stop in exclamatory words and of simple hiatus in cases 
like flawy, sawing, drawing. Now, it seems to me correct for all dialects of 
English to recognize glottal stop as, so to speak, an exclamatory phoneme; 
it even occurs in syllable-final, as in tiu?, jéu?, néu? (oop, yep, nope) and in the 
special usage of military commands as fdord...har? (forward...march!) and hf? 
tui? 6ri? £6? (hup tup thrip fawp = one two three four). But this exclamatory ? 
cannot be identified with mere syllable division in flawy and sawing. Instead, 
the necessity of using such an explanation speaks against the r-formulation. 
Another indication is the frequently needed double rr in words like starry, Laura, 
pouring, altho double consonants are not typical sequences within English 
words. 

What I have said in regard to Whorf’s New England dialect does not neces- 
sarily apply to all other ‘r-less’ varieties of English. Where a centering glide 
is in complementary distribution with retroflexed r, as in the younger-generation 
Greenville dialect, phonemic identity is clearly indicated. 

7. What is the case for the unit-phoneme theory of long vowels and diph- 
thongs? 

It is first of all essential to note that the recognition of a unit phoneme for 
every syllabic accounts completely and consistently for all the phonemically 
distinct vocalic types. The units established in this way may be classified 
according to positions of occurrence and by reference to tongue positions and 
movements; the result can be just as full and as satisfactory an account of the 
phenomena and their relationships as an analytic treatment. The proof of this 
is the systematic pattern of syllabics that Trubetzkoy gives after declaring that 
the diphthongs, along with the long vowels, are unit phonemes. 

Thus, it cannot be said that the unit treatment is basically wrong or inade- 
quate. Yet there is a difference, which can be described as one of simplicity. 
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The analytic treatment reduces the syllabics to a smaller number of primary 
units—between five and nine, instead of between fourteen and more than twenty. 
Moreover, the basic units are relatively uniform instead of falling into two funda- 
mentally different classes (short-bound and long-free). Finally, in applying 
the analysis to the materials, it is noticeably easier to achieve classifications 
and to make comparisons among dialects. 

Why then did various scholars choose the unit-phoneme theory? In my 
original handling of my own dialect, I did not attempt to analyze the syllabics 
of pat, pot, bought, but simply assumed they were unit phonemes because they 
were monophthongal. I then tried analyzing the syllabic of coin by asking 
whether it could be a sequence of the two vowels found in caw and in; this was 
impossible in the face of dissyllabic forms like cawin’, which patently contain a 
sequence of these two vowels and which are quite different from monosyllabic 
coin. If I had observed the short vowel of gonna at that time or if I had seen 
the importance of the length and syllabic freedom of 99, my conclusion would 
have had to be in favor of an analytic treatment. 

Trubetzkoy’s case was somewhat similar in that he raised the question of 
analysis only in reference to the diphthongs, but always assumed that the long 
monophthongs were unit phonemes. Observing that the former shared length 
and distributional characteristics with the latter, he rightly grouped them into 
a common system. If the long vowels were unit phonemes, then so were the 
diphthongs. 

Arguments have been presented against analyzing the non-short vowels into 
vowel plus consonant, and against the assumption of a voiced variant of h in 
syllable-final.° But if there is any objection to the vowel-plus-vowel analysis, 
it has not yet been raised. 


8. There is one problem remaining: the relation between iu and jw. There 
are many indications in the available data that there is no hard contrast between 
the syllabic or postsyllabic and the presyllabic types," yet they do not coincide 
entirely in all dialects. 

Contrasts between ji wi and fi tu (yip, wood, wool as compared to eel, ooze, 
oolong) can be explained in terms of the position of the accent, whether on the 
first or on the second of the two phonemes; yeast and wooed can be symbolized 
ifist and utud without assuming separate consonantic and vocalic phonemes. 
For other positions the dialects differ in detail. 

For Southern British, as represented in Jones’s Pronouncing Dictionary, it 
is quite usual to find j and i listed as alternates in unaccented position. Thus: 
twéntii# or twéntjid, efliuviom or ifljuvjom, juréiniem or juréinjom, mfidial or 
mfidjal, pionisimou or pjenisimou (twentieth, effluvium, uranium, medial, pianis- 
simo). There are cases where no variant is listed, as indionépolis (Indianapolis), 
but where it probably occurs, particularly in view of forms like indjon, jenjaldyikl 
(Indian, geneological). For the position immediately before the accent, one 


10 E. Haugen and W. F. Twaddell, Facts and Phonemics, Lana. 18.228-37 (1942); R. H. 
Stetson, Bases of Phonology 14-5 (Oberlin, 1945); M. Swadesh, Lana. 11.149. 
1 This fact was brought to my attention by Roman Jakobson. 
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finds different kinds of entries. In some, only the short syllabic type is shown, 
as piéza, piéstra, indiéno, duéliti (piazza, piastra, Indiana, duality). Words 
like bjtiuti, kjdupid, dwél (beauty, cupid, dwell) show only the presyllabic. Then 
there are words listed with either long ii or short i: biiétitjuud or biétitjuud, 
biiélzibab or biélzibab (beatitude, Beelzebub). And finally, there is the common 
type in which j and i are given as alternates: pjénou or piénou, piéf or pjéf, 
kidsk or kj5sk (piano, piaffe, kiosk). A different tho related type of varia- 
tion is seen in dia or djéa, hia or hjéo, biatris or bjéetris (dear, here, Beatrice). 
The general picture seems to be a gradation of usage: perhaps a more formal 
level on which the contrast between i and j is maintained, and a less formal level 
on which there is no distinction. 

My speech shows simple complementary distribution. Presyllabic j w occur 
after consonants, after vowel groups, and after 9. After any simple vowel other 
than a, only postsyllabic i u occur. Examples of presyllabic after a are bajéand, 
ewér, owéi, bawilder, délower, howdi, kérawei (beyond, aware, away, bewilder, 
Delaware, Hawaii, caraway). Postsyllabic i u before vowels (e.g. pouétik) 
have already been illustrated. Vowel groups before presyllabic occur in cases 
like kaijduge and koijéutii (Cayuga, coyote). There are words in which aj ow 
alternate with vowel groups ending in iu: pojéena or piiéenou, éeluuét or éelowét, 
vénozuuéila or vénozewéile, siluuét or silawét, Aiawoo or aidue (piano, Alouette, 
silhouette, Iowa). In unaccented position, there is typically free variation, as 
in yénjold4ayokl or jénojol4ayokl or jéniiol4ayikl, indjienéeples or indiienéepales 
(geneological, Indianapolis). 


9. The main facts about English syllabics may now be recapitulated in terms 
of the conclusions reached in the present study. 

(a) English vowel patterns vary from dialect to dialect within limits that 
make possible a general description. There is a maximum of three levels (high, 
mid, low) and three series from front to back (front unrounded, central or back 
unrounded, back rounded). Sometimes mid and low levels are not contrasted, 
and sometimes back unrounded and back rounded are not. Allowing for varia- 
tions of phonetic detail, one can recognize the following four as universal types: 
front i and e, back uanda ora. Each dialect has phonemes more or less com- 
parable to these four plus at least one other, up to a maximum pattern of nine: 
iau,eao,eao. 

(b) All the vowel phonemes of any dialect occur as syllable-forming elements. 
In addition, i u are found as postsyllabic elements that make a one-syllable group 
with the syllabic vowel. In some dialects, there are also geminate groups (aa 
etc.) having like phonemes as syllabic and postsyllabic; and some have groups 
with 9 as second element, or as a third member following i or u. 

(c) Each dialect has its own pattern of vowel groups. The only universal 
types are ii uu. Almost universal are ei ou (or Au), except that they may be 
replaced by the geminates ee oo. One also commonly finds ai au or something 
similar, such as Ai Au, oi eu, ae ao. High groups combining front and back 
series (ui iu) are rare. While all dialects have at least a few i- and u-groups, 
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not all have geminates (other than ii uu) or a-groups. Apparently geminates 
and 9-groups are mutually exclusive on the mid and low levels. 

(d) Under the accent, the syllabic vowel is always followed by a postsyllabic 
(group-forming) vowel or by a consonant (e.g. bél, béi). Simple vowels occur 
in unaccented word-final, but with restrictions: in many dialects only a or A is 
found finally. A syllabic vowel hardly ever stands before another syllabic 
within the word (Southern British biélzibab is not typical). 

(e) Vowel quality varies according to position, the details being different in 
each dialect. Probably without exception, i u are higher as the second vowel 
of a group beginning with a high or mid vowel (ii ei uu ou) than when occurring 
alone. As the second member after a low vowel, they are usually lower than 
otherwise; in some dialects the low diphthongs may be analyzable as ae ao 
rather than aiau. Mid and low 90-groups are frequently pronounced as monoph- 
thongs. High geminates (ii uu), if monophthongal, are closer than the corre- 
sponding single vowels; but low geminates (ee aa oo) may be lower or 
farther back. 

(f) At least in some dialects, the vowels i u occur as presyllabics. Other 
dialects have consonantic j w as separate phonemes, but the contrast tends to 
be restricted to certain positions, and there are variant pronunciations, with 
interchange of i u and j w, for many words. 

(g) In some dialects postvocalic [a] is a positional variant of r. 
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Summer InstiTuTE or LinGuistics 


This paper’ presents evidence to show that in certain dialects of American 
Speech—in ‘General American’—phonetic [1], [v"], [e"], [0°] are not structurally 
parallel to [a'], [a°], [o'] (or [o']), but that the first group act as phonetically 
complex single units (single phonemes), whereas the second group function as 
sequences of two units (two phonemes). 

Various other writers deny this dichotomy, and treat the two sets as parallel. 
One approach treats all seven items as single phonemes; Swadesh? is one of the 
principal exponents of this analysis. Trager and Bloch,? on the other hand, 
consider these diphthongs to constitute sequences of two phonemes each. A 
symbolization more closely reflecting an analysis like the present one, but 
without detailed discussion of the problem, is seen in Kenyon’s‘ material. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE REACTION OF AMERICAN STUDENTS OF PHONETICS 


In the last ten years, with approximately seven hundred students of phonetics 
in the Summer Institute of Linguistics,’ my colleagues and I have observed the 
following fact: It is relatively easy to teach these students to notice that [a’] 
is phonetically composed of two parts—a vowel somewhat similar to the [a] 
of father and an [1] somewhat similar to the [1] of bit or the [i] of beet; [a°] and 


[o*] act like [a‘]. Occasionally, to be sure, one of these students will confuse 
[a] with a single simple letter ‘i’ on the analogy of the spelling of bite and the 
like, but even in these rather rare cases it is quite simple to point out to the 
student the two phonetic elements in [a’]. 

On the other hand, practically without exception, the students have consider- 
able difficulty in learning to recognize two elements, or a glide, in the [0°] of 
boat, toe, and similar words. Most of them do so only with considerable effort, 
by watching for lip movements in a mirror, or by hearing exaggerated slow 
pronunciations. The diphthongization is hard for them to learn to hear; many 
of the students never do learn to recognize such diphthongization easily and 
consistently. A similar situation exists for the [e’] of bait, may, and the like, 
except that the difficulty is possibly a bit greater because it is harder to see 
the tongue movements that occur in [e’] than it is to observe the corresponding 
lip movements in [o"]. For [1'] and [u"] as in beet and boot, even greater difficulty 


1 Prepared as part of the work done as Lloyd Post-Doctoral Fellow of the University of 


Michigan. 

2 Morris Swadesh, The Vowels of Chicago English, Lana. 11.148-51 (1935). Swadesh 
gives references to similar analyses. 

3G. L. Trager and Bernard Bloch, The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lane. 17.223-46 


(1941). 
4 J.S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation: a textbook of phonetics for students of English*; 


Ann Arbor, 1935. 
5 Of Glendale, Calif., with academic sessions on the campus of the University of Okla- 


homa. 
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exists for the students, presumably because the diphthongization is phonetically 
less pronounced than for [e'] and [0°]. The few students who have had no 
difficulty with such diphthongization appear to have been those who took our 
courses after having had previous phonetic instruction which emphasized the 
contrast between diphthongized and nondiphthongized vowel types, or who came 
with a language background in which nondiphthongized vowel types occurred. 
In general, however, the students quickly learned to hear diphthongization in 
[a'], [a°], [o'], but had to have considerable training to hear it in [e'], [0°], [1'], 
[u"]. 

Controlling the pronunciation of the diphthongs brought problems related 
to those in hearing them. The students could readily be taught to begin with 
the pronunciation of [a‘] (or [a°] or [o"]) and then to omit the second element so 
as to obtain a level (nondiphthongized) vowel [a] (or [9]). With [e’] and [o”], 
however, they had much greater difficulty. Speakers who diphthongized [e’] 
and [o"] found it awkward to eliminate the vocalic glide of the second part of the 
diphthong while preserving the phonetic character of the first part. The diffi- 
culty of controlling and modifying the diphthongal character of the pronunciation 
of [e’] and [o"] but not of [a*], [a°], [o'], helps to establish the fact that native 
speakers of the dialect react differently to the group [e’], [0°], [1'], [u"], and to the 
group [a'], [a°], [o'l. 

Moreover, if we taught students to write bait, boat, beet, boot with dual symbols 
‘ey’, ‘ow’, ‘iy’, ‘uw’ (or ‘e”, ‘0’, ‘1’, ‘u’’, or the like), then when they reached 
a field of investigation where the language concerned had nondiphthongized 
vowel types, they were very likely to write a nondiphthongized [e] or [o] in the 
same way that they had written their diphthongized English sound of bait 
or boat. For example, they were likely to write Spanish bebe as ‘beybey’ 
even though the Spanish sounds have little or no diphthongization. On the 
other hand, if the students were taught to write English bazt, boat, beet, boot 
as ‘bet’, ‘bot’, ‘bit’, ‘but’, then they tended also to write the pure vowels of a 
foreign language with single letters. 

Similarly, some of these same students whom we were later able to observe 
in field work had difficulty in recognizing a sequence of [e] plus [i] in languages 
where such a sequence contrasts with a pure vowel. They were inclined to 
write such sequences also in whatever way they had learned to write the English 
vowels of batt, boat, beet, and boot. 

For [a‘], [a°], [o'], the same problem did not exist. Speakers of General 
American English had little or no difficulty in these foreign languages in recog- 
nizing the two parts in a sequence of [a] plus [i] (or [1]), or of [a] plus [u] (or [u]), 
or of [o] plus [i] (or [1]). 

From the difficulty which American students have in hearing the diphthongized 
nature of [e’], [0], [1], [u"] but not of [a*], [a°], [0°], from their difficulty in learning 
to produce level nondiphthongized vowels, and from their problems of transfer 
of transcription to languages with pure and diphthongized vowels, we conclude 
that in the structure of General American the phonetic sequences of [a], [a°], 
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[o'] are structurally not comparable to the phonetic sequences [e’], [0°], [1'], 
[u"]. The two sets evoke different native reactions. 

The question arises: what are the characteristics of the English structural 
system that force this difference in students’ reaction to the two sets? Are 
structural data available to support the difference, or is the evidence of the 
native speaker’s reaction invalid, not paralleled by other facts in the language? 

It appears to me that certain other evidence does exist. Not all kinds of 
evidence are necessarily conclusive or equally valuable. One kind, however— 
the bearing of intonation upon the problem—does not seem to have come to the 
attention of persons discussing the question and may be of sufficient weight to 
make them reconsider their conclusions. 


EVIDENCE FROM INTONATION 


Not all parts of a sentence are spoken with equal speed; some parts of an 
English sentence are faster than others. Certain of these differences in rate— 
those which we will consider here—are conditioned by the placement of an 
intonation contour or contours upon the sentence. 

The first primary contour* in an utterance begins with the first heavily stressed 
syllable of that utterance. By a heavily stressed syllable we mean one which in 
traditional terminology has ‘sentence stress’, although it need not have that 
especially strong accentuation which comes with emphatic stress. A lexical 
stress becomes considerably reduced in intensity if it does not occur as the 
beginning point of a primary contour. In the sentence 

The ‘gentleman de'sires a ‘ticket but not a reser'vation 
3- °2- -3 3- °2- -3- °2-4// 
lexical stresses occur on gentleman, desires, ticket, and reservation; sentence stresses 
occur on ticket, not, and reservation. On ticket and reservation the sentence 
stresses constitute the beginning of a primary intonation contour and reinforce 
lexical stresses. On not, the sentence stress occurs on a word which need not be 
considered to have lexical stress. Gentleman and desires have lexical stresses 
partially reduced because they are not the beginning of a primary contour. 

Primary contours begin on the syllables tic-, not, and -va-, as indicated by the 
degree sign under them, and these primary contours end with the syllables which 
are connected by hyphens following the degree sign; that is, the first primary 
contour includes ticket, the third includes -vation, and (as a special case which will 
not be discussed in detail here) the second is not a. The numbers indicate rela- 
tive pitch of the voice. Pitch i is highest, pitch 4 is lowest, pitches 2 and 3 
are intermediate. Syllables which have no number beneath them need not 
occur on one of these relative levels but are more or less evenly distributed 
between the pitches preceding and following them. 


* For a full discussion of the parts of American intonation contours and for detailed 
illustrations, together with definitions of the meanings of these contours and frequency 
counts of their usage in selected bodies of text, see K. L. Pike, Intonation of American 
English (University of Michigan Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 1); Ann Arbor, 1945. 
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Preceding the first and last primary contours are certain precontour syllables; 
in this sentence they are the phrases the gentleman desires a and but not a reser-. 
Now it is the precontour of the total intonational contour which is the most rapid 
section.’ Vowels which occur there are pronounced more rapidly than the same 
vowels when they constitute an entire primary contour. Compare, for example, 
the difference in rate of [x] of man in the two sentences following, each of which 
is marked with emphatic sentence stress, but not with lexical stress. 

Why the man over there won’t'do it! 

3- °1- -4// 
You say you sawa'man?! I don’t be'lieve it! 
3- °2-4-3/ 3- °2- = -4// 

In the first of these sentences man is pronounced rapidly; in the second it is 
pronounced slowly. If now the types [a’], [a”], [o'] and the types [e'], [0°], [1'], 
[u"] are placed in a position where they constitute the entire primary contour, 
both sets appear strongly diphthongized. Note, for example, the diphthongiza- 
tion in the words bike, bout, quoits, bait, boat, meat, and suit in the following 
intonation contexts. (In each sentence, the last word has the same contour, 
°2-4-3/, as the word man in the second of the two sentences above; each sentence 
can be followed by the sentence I don’t believe it!, with the same intonation as 
noted above.) 

[a"] You say you bought a ‘bike?! 

[a°] You say you saw the ‘bout?! 

[o'] You say you bought some 'quoits?! 

[e'] You say you paid for the ‘bait?! 

[o”] You say you bought a ‘boat?! 

[r'] You say you want some ‘meat?! 

[u"] You say you bought a ‘suit?! 

The vowels are not quite so long if they constitute only the first part of the 
primary contour, but nevertheless each type may be heard as diphthongized. 
Compare: 

fe] It’s ‘batt that I want. 
3- -4// 

[a*] It’s a ‘bike that I want. 
3- °2- -4// 

When, however, these words are found in a rapidly pronounced precontour, 
it appears® to me that there is a sharp difference in their phonetic action. The 
set [a], [a°], and [o"] always retain a strong diphthongization even when they are 


7 For references to Classe, who gives instrumental measurements of these differences, 
see Pike, Intonation 38 and 187. In statements of instrumental data, such as that given by 
C. E. Parmenter and S. N. Trevifio, The Length of the Sounds of a Middle Westerner, Ameri- 
can Speech 10.129-33 (1935), the intonation is not indicated. Otherwise such studies could 
be used for checking the statements given here. 

8 Here again instrumental testing is needed. Such testing would prove valid, however, 
only if the sample of speech studied were actually illustrating the intonation structure here 
portrayed. 
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pronounced rapidly. Note the same set of words in the intonational precon- 
tours of the following sentences: 
[a'] The bike that 'you have is the ‘best. 


3- °2- -4-3 3- °2-4// 
[a] The bout for the ‘championship will come next ‘month. 
* °9 Ad ds °2.4// 
[0] The boy over 'there is my ‘brother. 
3- °2-4-3 3- °2--4// 


In the set [e’], [0"], [1'], [u"], however, the diphthongization is sharply diminished 
or in some instances possibly even eliminated when the words containing them 
become part of the precontour. Note the following sentences. (In reading 
these sentences aloud, the reader must be sure that the stress on the words 
batt, boat, meat, and suit is largely or completely reduced. If he stresses these 
words, he will introduce a further primary contour.) 

[e] The baitis'spoiled. (Not: The ‘bait is 'spoiled.) 


3- °2- -4// 3- °2- -3- °2- -4// 
[o] 'Why does the boat ‘leak? 
°2-33- °2-4/ 
[i] He buys meat for the ‘dog here. 
3- °2-3 °2-4// 
[u] If he tries to buy a suit to'day he’ll be disap'pointed. 
3- 2-3 3- °2- -4// 


From this evidence we draw the following conclusions. (1) The set [a'], 
[a”], [o'] acts differently from the set [e’], [0°], {r], [v"] in that the first set retains 
its strongly diphthongal character even in the rapid part of an intonational 
contour, while the second set tends to lose most of its diphthongal character in 
such a position. (2) In the set [a], [a°], [0°], each sound is a sequence of two 
units, of which the second does not disappear even in a rapid pronunciation; 
but in the set [e"], [o”], [1'], [v"], each sound is structurally a single unit (phoneti- 
cally complex), which may be modified according to the intonational environ- 
ment in which it occurs.’ (3) The difference in students’ reactions to the 
two sets is substantiated by the fact that these sets show different ranges of 
variation in the degree to which they remain diphthongal in various intonation 
contours. (4) Since the configurational reality of the difference between the 
two sets is attested both by the occurrence of different variants in similar con- 

® This sentence, like some of those given earlier, is of a contrastive type. The same 
principle holds for other kinds of sentences, provided that the intonation is read as written; 
but the contrastive type is most likely to be pronounced with the primary contour in the 
desired place. Note the special attention given to arrive and the lack of stress on bike 
in the following sentence: 

{a"] The bike will ar'rive to'morrow. 
3- 9. -8°3--4// 
Nouns tend to be pronounced with their lexical stress reinforced by sentence stress, except 
in cases of special attention like this one. 

10 Some time ago I presented this suggestion to W. F. Twaddell. He thought that in- 
strumental study might be able to establish a significant difference in the range of variation 
between the two sets: even though neither set becomes actually monosyllabic, one set loses 
appreciably more of its diphthongization than the other. Compare footnote 15 below. 
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texts and by different native reactions, it appears that the latter type of evidence 
can be legitimately used to support other evidence for grouping sounds in a 
linguistic system: namely, the manner in which speakers of one language react 
to the sounds of a second language in their attempts to hear, pronounce, and 
record them, is valuable and valid evidence to be considered in analyzing the 
phonemic system of the first language. 


EVIDENCE FROM MopIFICATION UNDER VARYING StrRESss CoNDITIONS 


Once such a distinction has been established for English by evidence of the 
kind that has just been presented, it is convenient to state that the intonational 
conditioning is paralleled by conditioning by stress, or possibly that the two 
factors of stress and intonation work together to produce the observed result 
(inasmuch as the primary contour includes a stressed syllable and the precontour 
reduces or eliminates stress or has no lexical stress at all). In a word like obey, 
for example, where the first vowel is unstressed, the tendency is to lose the 
diphthongization of 0-. Diphthongization of [e’], [o"], [1], [v"] tends largely to 
disappear in unstressed syllables, but to be retained in the stressed syllables. 
In the set [a"], [a°], [o'], however, the unstressed syllables tend to have the diph- 
thongization retained; cf. [a‘'dio] idea. 

We find, then, some tendency to reduce the diphthongization in unstressed 
syllables, and to do so considerably more for [e'], [0°], [tJ], [v"] than for [a”], 
[a], [o"]. It is a little difficult, however, to postulate this as complete condi- 
tioned variation by stress, since with an increase of length and a very slight 
increase of stress the diphthongization of more or less unstressed [e’], [0°], [1'], 
[u"] may be considerably increased (as in a slow pronunciation of the first syllable 
of obey). 

For this reason it may prove convenient to handle even those differences which 
at first sight appear to be lexical as actually caused or conditioned by intonation 
placement, instead of trying to treat them as conditioned varieties according 
to stress placement. This possibility is made more tenable in that intonation 
placement involves stress placement: as was seen in the preceding section, pre- 
contours have either no lexical stresses or only reduced lexical stresses, whereas 
all primary contours begin with a heavy (i.e. normal) lexical or sentence stress. 
With this in mind, it might prove easier to handle the difference between [o"'be‘] 
and [o'be*] as conditioned by the optional variation in the intonation contour, 
or by an optional variation in the speed of the precontour, rather than (a) as 
a, subphonemic difference conditioned by stress placement or (b) as the optional 
occurrence of one sound unit [o] or of two sound units in sequence [0°]. 

This discussion of the stress does not attempt to force a final decision as to 
whether reduction of diphthongization is best handled in terms of conditioning 
by stress, or by intonation, or possibly even by rate, or by a combination of these 
speech characteristics, but it does add further evidence that there exists a 
structural difference between the two sets [a'], [a°], [o"] and [e'], [0°], [1], [u"], in 
that the second has a much greater range of variation in its optional or condi- 
tioned loss of diphthongization. In the set [a*], [a°], [o'], both parts of the 
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diphthong must be retained in all places in the intonation contour and under 
varying stress conditions," whereas [e'], [0°], {1'], [v"] are single units which may 
be phonetically complex or phonetically simple with optional or conditioned 
fluctuation between the diphthongal and monophthongal varieties. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE PHONETIC NATURE OF THE SOUNDS 


Up to this point we have assumed that [e'], [0°], [1'], [v"] are in General Ameri- 
can speech always diphthongized at the beginning of a primary contour. Yet 
this assumption is not completely valid. In some dialects of General American 
speech [r'] and [v"], less commonly also [e’] and [o"] lack this diphthongization!? 
even in stressed position at the beginning point of a primary contour. For 
[a"], [a°], [o'], however, one finds diphthongized varieties in all positions in the 
sentence. From this we conclude that the phonetic evidence substantiates 
a significant difference between [a*], [a°], [o"] on the one hand, and [e’], [0°], [1'], 
[u"] on the other, in that some of the latter for many speakers of General American 


are seldom or never diphthongized." 
There may be further physical characteristics” differentiating [e'], [0°], [1', 


[v"] from [a], [a°], [o'). 


11 Unless of course both types are completely eliminated by the substitution of an entirely 
different vowel, as in write [a"] : written [1]. 

12 Cf. Kenyon 36 and 34; Trager and Bloch, Lana. 17.235, fn. 21. 

13 We are not here discussing dialects of southeastern American English, where the num- 
ber and the nature of diphthongs are often different from the situation assumed for this 
paper. 

144 In dialects where the vowel of bet is diphthongized as [e"] or [e*], this vowel has a 
structural similarity with the vowel of bait, [e"]. In such dialects this relationship may be 
a further reason for treating the two sounds as parallel in phonemic structure also, and for 
considering each of the phonetic diphthongs to be a single phonemic unit. 

In such dialects, also, it becomes clear that the first part of the diphthong [e"] is not a 
phoneme [e], since the vowels [e] and [e] contrast as the differentiating characteristics of 
the diphthongs [e’] and [e’). 

18 It is to be hoped that the new approaches through ‘Visible Speech’ may produce data 
that will answer some of the problems raised by this article and will test the theories pro- 
pounded in it. 

Note, for example, the diphthongs portrayed on p. 82 of G. A. Knopp and H. C. Green, 
Basic Phonetic Principles of Visible Speech, JASA 18.74-89 (July 1946). For [ar], [or], 
[av] there is a shift of direction, quite noticeable, in the middle of the glide from the first 
to the second part of the diphthong; for [er] and [ou] the glide is practically continuous. 
This evidence is of course inadequate, and will be greatly complicated by transitional 
modifications to and from other sounds. Nevertheless, we venture to propose the following 
hypothesis: ‘Diphthongs’ composed of two phonemes tend to show a sharp change of direc- 
tion in their ‘Visible Speech’ pattern; but ‘diphthongs’ comprising single phonemes tend— 
when transitional modifications to and from other sounds are discounted—to show a less 
prominent break. 

Unfortunately, the Knopp-Green article contains too little evidence to test the changes 
postulated here for diphthongs in precontours—first, because the range of stress differences 
is deliberately modified by the recording techniques so as to make weak items legible 
(Knopp-Green 75), and second because the phrases were not chosen to contrast sounds 
in different positions of a controlled intonation contour. 
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EVIDENCE FROM LEXICAL CoNTRASTS 


It may be of value to point out further that for [a"] and [a°] one can show 
contrasts between a single vowel and a diphthong beginning with the same 
(or practically the same) vowel. Note the words pa [pa] and pie [pa‘]; pa [pa] 
and pout [pa°t]; raw [ro] and Roy [ro"] (or, for speakers who use a higher vowel in 
the diphthong of Roy, the pair beau [bo"] and boy [bo'] or [bo™]). For [e’], 
[r'], [v"] such contrasts cannot be obtained.4* This again seems to point to a 
difference between [a'], [a°], [o"] on the one hand, and [e'], [0°], [1'], [u"] on the 


other. 


* * * * * * * * * 


In the light of these data, how can one reconcile the fact that other writers, 
with strong arguments based on the structural distribution of sounds, analyze 
fe’], [o"], [r], [v"] as two units instead of one, or [a"], [a°], [o'] as single units?!” 
Is there not some phonemic principle, as yet perhaps unstated, which would 
account for such apparently conflicting conclusions, and which would permit 
the discovery of some definite unity within the complexity of phonemic structure? 

It seems to me that such a principle can be found. Phonemes may occur in 
structural layers, in series of immediate constituents; a close-knit inner layer 
comprising a sequence of phonemes may act, in a larger structural layer, as a 
single but phonemically complex unit. 

If, now, we assume that the reasoning in this paper is substantially correct, 
/ai/, /au/, /oi/ would be sequences of phonemes in an inner layer, but would 
serve in larger sequences as (phonemically complex) nuclear units; on the other 
hand, /e/, /i/, /o/, /u/ would constitute single phonemes in the inner layer, and 
would serve in larger sequences as (phonemically simple) nuclear units somewhat 
similar in distribution to the complex nuclear units /ai/, /au/, /oi/. 

In other words, I would agree that Swadesh was partially right in his earlier 
treatment of [a"] as a unit—provided, however, that the unity of [a’] is described 
on a higher level of structural sequence than that of phonemes as such; and at 
the same time I would agree with Trager and Bloch in pointing out various 
distributional parallels among the seven nuclear items [e'], [0°], [1], [u"], [a’], 
[a’], [0 ]}—provided that in spite of their all being phonetically complex, the 
first four are shown by the evidence here presented to be phonemically simple. 

One should note, furthermore, that within the nuclear unit /ai/, the first 
and second phonemes of the sequence have distinct functions. The first is the 
more prominent; it seems to carry (or to be the domain of) the major part of a 


16 J avoid including [0°] in this statement, since some investigators might suggest the 
parallel raw : row. For my own dialect, such a parallel would assume a phonemic relation 
between the [9] in raw and the first part of the [o] in row—that is, between sounds that are 
phonetically quite different. It appears to me that such an assumption should be avoided 
wherever possible. 

17 The first view is taken by Trager and Bloch (cf. fn. 3), the second by Swadesh, Lana. 
11.148-51 (1935). I am informed that Swadesh has now written another article on the 
same question, with a different conclusion, which is to appear in the same issue of this 
journal. 
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significant stress, as in isolate /'aisolet/. The second, on the other hand, is 
less prominent. Within a complex nucleus the various phonemes need not all 
have the same function. 

The phonemic principle suggested here may well find application in other 
languages.'® Unfortunately, we still lack some of the criteria needed for the 
analysis of immediate constituents on the phonemic level; but this limitation 
does not destroy the fact of structural layers. Rather, it should spur us on to 
learn how the principle here stated can be uniformly handled by different in- 
vestigators. 


18 Thus in Totonaco a sequence of vowel + glottal stop could be treated as a nuclear 
sequence of two phonemes which acts, in distribution, frequency, morphology, morpho- 
phonemic alternations, and dialect borrowings, much like a single vowel. The interpreta- 
tion suggested here would seem to account for Aschmann’s data (see Herman P. Aschmann, 
Totonaco Phonemes, IJAL 12.34-43 [1946]), most of which I have checked with his inform- 
ant. At the same time it would account for the unitary action of the nucleus, while 
making the treatment of the phonetic data more satisfactory than Aschmann’s analysis 
of [V?] as a single phoneme—a laryngealized vowel. 

For a detailed analysis of Mazateco from this point of view see K. L. Pike and E. V. 
Pike, Immediate Constituents of Mazateco Syllables, IJAL 13.78-91 (1947). In this article, 
various types of symbolism are developed to indicate the structural layers of phonemes; 
some of these might be adapted to English. 
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INTRODUZIONE ALLA LINGUISTICA INDEUROPEA. By VitroreE Pisanr. (Manu- 
ali Linguistici del R. Istituto Superiore Orientale di Napoli, No. 1.) Pp. 
86. Roma: Edizioni Universitarie, 1939-XVIII. 


INTRODUZIONE ALLO STUDIO DELLE LINGUE GERMANICHE. By VITTORE PISANI. 
(Manuali Linguistici del R. Istituto Superiore Orientale di Napoli, No, 
2.) Pp. 111. Roma: Edizioni Universitarie, 1940-XVIII. 

CRESTOMAZIA INDEUROPEA: testi scelti con introduzioni grammaticali, dizion- 
ario comparativo e glossari. By Vrrrore Pisanr. (Manuali Linguistici 
del R. Istituto Superiore Orientale di Napoli, No. 4.) Pp.xxvi + 169. 
Roma: Edizioni Universitarie, 1942-XX. 


Pisani’s three introductory booklets, especially his handbook of Indo-Euro- 
pean linguistics, make somewhat pretentious claims to completeness. All three, 
however, are in the strictest sense elementary. The first two are slight and 
sketchy, valuable chiefly for their bibliographical hints; the third is a useful 
compilation which deserves to become better known. 

Despite its small volume, the first-named work on Indo-European still finds 
room for some misinformation. Thus, the Latin genitive singular of the o-stems 
in -7 (lupi) is derived (68) from *luposio via *lupeiie (the stage represented by 
the reconstructed forms is not further identified), although the Old Latin spelling 
is consistently -7, not -e7, and most if not all Indo-European scholars assume an 
ending -7, attested directly by Latin and Celtic, with traces in Messapic, Al- 
banian, and perhaps (see G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.’ 444 ff., and P. Kretschmer, 
Glotta 1.57 ff.) in the Thessalian genitive in -o. One may even say that the 
majority of investigators agree, not only in postulating the ending -7, but in 
identifying it with the Sanskrit feminine formant -7 (so Wackernagel, Hirt; 
cf. Walde in Streitberg’s Gesch. der idg. Spr. 2.1.199-200). 

Some lamentable typographical errors also disfigure Pisani’s Indo-European 
handbook. It is irritating to find Sanskrit forms misspelled, P written through- 
out for /, Germanic forms cited without indication of the language to which 
they belong, Cretan Greek forms cited as though they were common to all Greek 
dialects, and other careless slips. A Lithuanian non-existent berd occurs several 
times as a would-be Baltic derivative from the IE base *bher-, a slip which the 
author himself points out in the preface to his Indo-European chrestomathy. 

Furthermore, in a little manual of this sort it is surely an exaggeration for 
Pisani to assert that his jaunty survey of Indo-European linguistics and some 
of its problems (27-40) ‘costituisce l’elemento pid originale (qualcuno sara 
tentato di dire: troppo originale) del libriccino.’ He offers no more than the 
briefest re-statement of the comparative method, influenced evidently by Meillet, 
with a polite bow to the school of linguistic geography. The conclusion reached 
is the not too iconoclastic one that even in the most ancient period Indo-European 
was composed of many dialects and that we must operate from the start with a 
system of isoglosses. 
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It is of course difficult to write an introduction to Indo-European linguistics 
which will be both simple and sufficiently rigorous. Meillet’s Introduction & 
étude comparative des langues indo-européennes is a shining example of the 
golden mean; while Brugmann’s Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik, for all its 
excellence, retains perhaps too much of the monumental Grundriss. 

The same charge can be levelled against Pisani’s book on Germanic linguistics, 
with the additional drawback that the latter is based almost exclusively upon 
Gothic. Consequently, in spite of the title, there is little here of value to the 
Germanist. 

On the other hand, Pisani’s chrestomathy of Indo-European is an eminently 
handy book. As far as I know, it is the first attempt to follow in the footsteps 
of Schleicher’s Indogermanische Chrestomathie (Jena, 1869). Schleicher’s 
manual was founded on the sound principle that Indo-European linguists should 
not manipulate Indo-European forms and words in a void, but rather should 
acquire a working knowledge of the main languages of their field. While it is 
doubtful that the requisite knowledge can be obtained quite so cheaply, no one 
can doubt the pedagogic convenience of possessing in one book texts from the 
most important branches of the Indo-European field. Pisani has made his 
book more valuable than Schleicher’s by tying the various strands neatly to- 
gether into a kind of exercise book. Each language is described very briefly 
in an introductory essay which includes the most important paradigms. There 
is a glossary at the back for each section of the text: Sanskrit, Greek dialects, 
Old Latin, Osco-Umbrian, Gothic, Lithuanian, and Old Church Slavic. How- 
ever, words of indisputable IE origin are not defined directly in these glossaries; 
instead, a reference is made in each case to the appropriate listing in an attached 
‘dizionario comparativo,’ a small-scale etymological dictionary of IE bases under 
which the actual examples of IE derivatives occurring in the various texts are 
grouped. Translations into Italian are provided for the Sanskrit and Lithu- 
anian texts, a Latin translation for the Osco-Umbrian, and the appropriate 
biblical references for the Gothic and Church Slavic texts. A table of IE 
phonetic correspondences is a further help for the student. 

While criticism can easily be directed against the general scheme of such a 
work, Pisani has carried out his task in a workmanlike way. He has purposely 
excluded controversial etymologies which might bewilder the beginner in favor 
of ‘quelle equazioni lessicali che mi parevano sicure ed evidenti’, and he notes 
sensibly that Walde-Pokorny contains much that is dubious and much more 
that is unsuitable for a work such as his. Despite his precautions, and perhaps 
inevitably, equally valid alternate etymologies might nevertheless be suggested 
in many cases. Thus, while Goth. haims ‘village’ can be assigned, as Pisani 
assigns it, to an IE *foimo- and attached to Gr. xdéun ‘village’ and (through a 
troublesome alternate *goimo-) to Lith. kdimas ‘village’, others may well asso- 
ciate haims with the base seen in Lat. quiés (so Prokosch, Comp. Germ. Gr. 72). 
Again, Latin totus is perhaps not to be connected to the base *éu- of Skt. tduti 
‘is strong’; while certainty is impossible here, it seems better to follow Wacker- 
nagel’s suggestion that tdtus shows a dialect treatment of the well-known base 
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seen in Osc. fouto ‘civitas’ (so Ernout-Meillet, Dict. étym. de la langue latine? 
8.V.). 

In summary, while none of these three booklets represents an independent 
contribution to linguistic studies, Pisani’s chrestomathy is a most helpful book. 
A work in English on the same pattern would fill a real need in the teaching 
of Indo-European linguistics. 


Gorpon M. MEssInG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


FOLK TALE, FICTION AND SAGA IN THE Homeric EPIcs. By Ruys CARPENTER. 
(Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 20.) Pp. [ix] + 198. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1946. 


This book, which reproduces a series of Sather Classical Lectures, is an excel- 
lent specimen of its genre, cleverly constructed and brilliantly worded. The 
audience must have been greatly pleased. 

The topics treated are suggested sufficiently by the title. Of language— 
the primary interest of readers of this journal—iittle is said. That little con- 
sists chiefly of etymologies of proper nouns, and seems to call for no discussion. 
However, the origin and transmission of the earliest records of the Greek language 
are of interest to all linguists, though not always directly; and in this connection 
there are some news-items to be noted. They are news-items not because the 
beliefs professed are novel—they are rather commonplace—but because they 
have hitherto been anathema in the Unitarian circle to which the author belongs. 

The last chapter (240-69) of Scott’s Unity of Homer is planned to show ‘in 
the two poems the creative impulse of one and the same mind’ (258). Again 
(262): ‘Both carry the marks of the same creative power.’ All leads to the 
conclusion (269): ‘The evidence for the unity of the Iliad and the Odyssey is so 
strong that we should be compelled to postulate a single Homer even if ancient 
Greece had believed in many.’ Now our author writes (182): ‘The Iliad which 
we know was essentially the work of a single author, and our Odyssey was the 
work of a single author; but these two authors could not possibly have been one 
and the same.’ 

Of the ancient testimony to a connection between the Homeric text and 
Peisistratos, our author says (12) that it ‘has been abused and reviled, treated 
as an absurd late invention, and flatly contradicted and rejected by many of the 
most eminent modern scholars.’ Here a reference to the Unity of Homer, Index 
s.v. Peisistratus, would have been pertinent, or quoting from it (66): ‘The myth 
of Peisistratus as the preserver of the Homeric songs and the creator of the 
Homeric epics.’ Instead our author continues: ‘Yet the true situavion seems 
rather to be that, if antiquity had neglected to record for us the Peisistratean 
recension of Homer, we should have to invent it for ourselves as a hypothesis 
essential to explain the facts.’ And again (14): ‘There is nothing here for 
laughter or for learned gibe, but a historic clue beyond price and beyond 
invention.’ 
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Congratulations to the author on his progress, and best wishes for its continu- 
ance and extension! 

Of far greater importance is the interpretation given (97-100) for 6 354-7, 
a@ passage that puts the island of Pharos a day’s sail from the Nile. That is 
geographically accurate if—and only if—the reckoning is from the Bolbinitic 
mouth. The passage must therefore be later than 650 B.c., when Psammetichos 
opened the land to foreigners; and earlier than 600 B.c., because by that time 
Greek commerce was confined to the Canopic branch on which Naukratis! 
was settled. I find the argument convincing, and agree that the dating is made 
with ‘beautiful precision’. I may add that I know of nothing comparable 
in the efforts to date the Homeric poems. Hitherto the best that could be done 
was less precise. Compare, for instance, Bethe’s remark (Homer 2.337 n. 9) 
on Menelaos’ Egyptian adventure in y, 5: ‘Vielleicht ist sie durch die Griindung 
von Naukratis um 650 angeregt.’ 

The gain to be derived from the dating of 5 354-7 as c. 640-620 B.c. must 
seem different to a Unitarian and to a disintegrationist. This is not the place 
for an effort to compose their differences. I prefer merely to note the extent 
of agreement between the author and myself on one portion of the Question. 
For both of us the Peisistratean edition is the sole source of our knowledge of 
Homer. The author believes that it was the first writing of Homer; I believe 
that, if it was not that, it was at least a bottleneck in the tradition. I leave 
that question open, because I believe that we should reconstruct the Peisistra- 
tean text (a feasible task?) before arguing about what it was. When that is 
done we can discuss more profitably the time at which writing supplanted oral 
composition. 


GeorGE MELVILLE BOLLING 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


LA PRONONCIATION DU FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN: témoignages recueillis en 
1941 dans un camp d’officiers prisonniers. By ANDR& Martinet. (Société 
de Publications Romanes et Frangaises, No. 23.) Pp. 249. Paris: Li- 
brairie E. Droz, 1945. 


While in a German prison camp for French officers in 1940 and 1941, Martinet, 
one of the leading French phonemicists, carried out an investigation into certain 
phonological problems of modern French, using a number of his fellow-prisoners 
as informants. This was done by means of a written questionnaire, filled out by 
400 commissioned and 9 non-commissioned officers, from various parts of France, 
but all native speakers of standard French. Of the questions, numbers 1 and 2 
deal with the linguistic background of the informant, numbers 3-31 with distinc- 
tions among vowel phonemes, and 32-45 with consonants.'! As the informants 


1 The settlement is dated (97) on archeological evidence somewhat later than was for- 
merly believed: surely later than 625 B.c., perhaps as late as 600 B.c. 

2T have been working at it, and in this connection gratefully acknowledge a Minor 
Grant of the American Council of Learned Societies for research and clerical assistance. 

1 Only contrasts between unit phonemes were treated; the questionnaire did not touch 
on matters of stress and pitch contour. 
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were educated but linguistically naive, the questions were phrased in terms of 
orthography, with only such elementary technical terms as are current among 
educated persons. The following are typical questions: 


3. Dans un parler tout 4 fait naturel et familier, prononcez-vous de facon identique: 
laque et lac? ...b) Rome et rhum? ... c) Catherine et Katrine? ... d) charretier et Chartier? ... 
e) auc prés, calepin et alpin? ... 

13. Prononcez-vous de fagon identique: a) reur et roue? ... b) bout et boue? ... c) lousse 


et tous? ... 
14. Si vous faites une différence entre bout et boue, s’agit-il d’une différence: a) de timbre? 


... b) de longueur? ... 
32. Avez-vous |’impression de prononcer: a) le d de médecin comme un d ou comme un ¢? 


... b) le 6 d’absent comme un b ou comme un p? ... c) le c d’anecdote comme un c ou comme 
un g?...d) le 7 de faux jeton comme un j ou comme un ch? ... e) let de vingt-deux comme un 
t ou comme un d; ou bien est-il muet? ... 


This method of inquiry was chosen in preference to oral interviews for various 
reasons, particularly the suitability of the technique to the conditions prevailing 
in the prison camp (7-8). There are, however, certain drawbacks inherent in 
material obtained by written questionnaire from naive subjects concerning 
their own speech, especially from educated speakers. An educated speaker’s 
hearing of his own speech is likely to be falsitied by many factors, especially 
standard orthography and the folklore concerning language which he has picked 
up from his social and educational milieu. Martinet is fully aware of the influ- 
ence of orthography, and takes it into account throughout the discussion. He 
shows, however, an exaggerated distrust of the competence of a skilled observer 
as contrasted with the opinion of a naive informant;? after all, even though there 
is danger that the observer may interpret his observations in terms of his own 
phonemic pattern, he can be trained sufficiently to counterbalance such a tend- 
ency. Material based wholly on an informant’s statements as to the distinc- 
tions of which he is ‘conscious’ gives us information, not on the phonology of his 
speech, but on his notions concerning its phonology—thus interposing another 
barrier between the analyst and the speech he is analyzing, justifiable in such an 
instance as this, but none the less regrettable.’ 

After his return from captivity, Martinet analyzed the data obtained in this 


2‘Une méthode qui, en tout cas, parassait exclue dés l’abord, est celle qui aurait consisté 
pour l’enquéteur a faire prononcer par le sujet 1’un et l’autre mot, 4 comparer et a décréter 
l’identité ou la dissemblance sans s’en rapporter 4 l’avis du sujet. La phonologie nous 
a appris 4 nous défier 4 l’extréme du témoignage de notre ouie, et l’oreille la plus exercée 
n’est sire de percevoir, parmi les différences phoniques, que celles dont l’observateur fait, 
dans les parlers qu’il pratique, une utilisation fonctionnelle’ (7). But the real justification 
for excluding such a method was, not the absolute untrustworthiness of a trained ear (!), 
but the physical impossibility of carrying out a sufficiently extensive investigation on the 
speech of each informant to determine which contrasts were significant and which were not. 

’ This is a good example of the kind of difficulty that mentalistic assumptions introduce 
into phonemic analysis. Here the assumption that phonemic contrasts are such as are 
present in the ‘consciousness’ of the speaker leads to the corollary that every speaker— 
since he is by definition fully aware of his phonemic system—is competent to give full 
information concerning it. Anyone who has observed speakers of schoolmastered languages 
like English or French, and who has contrasted their actual speech with their notions con- 
cerning it, knows how false this assumption is. 
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way, correlated them with the social, geographical, and age distribution of his 
informants, and organized his results in the book under review. Almost all 
the informants reflected the usage of the educated middle class; but in geo- 
graphical origin and in age they were extremely diversified. Martinet distin- 
guishes ten main regions in addition to the Parisian area; and three age-groups, 
senior (over 41 years old at the time of the inquiry), middle (31-41) and junior 
(under 31). The organization of the book corresponds in general to that of the 
questionnaire; the separate chapters deal with ‘mute e’ /a/ (39-70), low vowels 
/a a/ (71-82), mid-back vowels /o o/ (83-93), high vowels /u y i/ (94-112), 
mid-front-unrounded vowels /e e/ (113-129), mid-front rounded vowels /ce ¢/ 
(130-9), vocalic harmony (140-2), nasal vowels (143-50), voicing of consonants 
(151-63), yod and palatalization (164-179), the treatment of the foreign phoneme 
/y/ (180-4), aspiration (185-7), and double consonants (188-200). The results 
of the inquiry are summarized in four final chapters: ‘Essai de synthéses’ (201- 
22), ‘Une catégorie particuliére: les instituteurs’ (223-35), ‘Vers quel 4ge se 
fixent les distinctions phonologiques’ (236-44) and ‘Conclusion’ (245-6). 

In each of the chapters on individual points, the replies given by the in- 
formants are analyzed statistically, and their implications are discussed in detail 
and with careful weighing of all possible factors, relative to the dialectal back- 
grounds and age-groups of the informants. The discussion of each point is 
accompanied by a small-scale map with schematic indication of the percentage of 
replies for each area. After the discussion of the individual items, the chapter 
‘Essai de Synthéses’ sets up generalized schemes of the vowel and consonant 
systems for the various regions and for each generation, making extensive use of 
Prague-style diagrams and terminology (neutralization, archiphonemes, etc.). 

Martinet’s findings are—subject to the reservation made above—of great 
interest and value. His informants’ phonemic systems in standard French were 
of course to a certain extent influenced by those of their particular regions, 
particularly in the case of the méridionaux (e.g. in the pronunciation of final 
‘mute e’ and of n or m following a nasal vowel). The most striking feature of 
his material on the northern and Parisian informants is the conservative ideas 
of the younger group concerning their own speech, which in various respects is 
in marked contrast to the more advanced phonology of the middle group.‘ 
The Parisian group, particularly, shows a phonemic system almost identical 
to that of the classical ‘slow colloquial’ French on which traditional French 
phonetics and IPA transcriptions are based. This is unquestionably due to the 
force of schooling and family emphasis on tradition during the period of peace 
from 1918 to 1939, when the younger group were growing up (34). The teachers 
were the most conservative of all, especially in their susceptibility to spelling- 
pronunciations, such as /vétdg/ for vingt-deux, /zm/ in the ending -isme, and 


4 I have recently had opportunity to confirm this in observing a group of young native 
speakers of French in 1946-7, of approximately the same social standing as Martinet’s 
informants. Their statements concerning their speech are very conservative (one of them, 
a schoolmistress, once remarked to me, ‘On ne peut jamais faire trop de liaisons’); their 
actual usage is mixed, and, when they are not on their guard (e.g. acting as drillmasters), 
naturally less conservative than what they preach. 
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the preservation of the archaic distinction of length in vowels followed in orthog- 
raphy by ‘mute e’, e.g. /arme:/ armée vs. /arme/ armé. 

A by-product of the investigation was the correlation of the data with the 
life-history of certain informants who had moved from one region to another, 
but not too much to render their dialectal backgrounds excessively complex. 
The general conclusion Martinet reaches (244) is that the family background 
of his informants was, in general, more important than their regional surround- 
ings. This was due, at least in part, to the intensely ingrown life of the French 
bourgeoisie, in which the children are carefully guarded and protected against 
outside influences. A further conclusion (26, 244) is that basic phonemic con- 
trasts are usually acquired before the tenth year of life, and rarely lost there- 
after. This is probably more true for a country with relative geographical and 
social stability among its inhabitants, like France, than for the United States, 
say, with its extremely fluid population. 

Of course, as Martinet points out (245-6), the book is a preliminary study, 
restricted both in its statistical base and in its social coverage. It needs to be 
amplified by further research with a much wider social and geographical range 
and a much more extensive questionnaire. More reliance on skilled field- 
workers (with all possible mechanical aids) and careful analysis would aid in 
eliminating dependence on informants’ notions about their own speech. But 
the present study is a good beginning towards a phonemic atlas of France, along 
the lines suggested at Copenhagen in 1936; it is to be hoped that its conclusions 
may be verified and extended in years to come. 


Rosert A. HA JR. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE DIALECT OF AURLAND (in Sogn, Norway). By 
Grorce T. Fiom. (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature 29.4.) 
Pp. 142. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1944. 


Professor Flom’s studies of the dialect spoken by his Norwegian forebears 
have been pursued over many years. His analysis of its phonology appeared 
in 1915, and now comes his morphology, nearly thirty years later. From the 
Foreword we learn that he has also contemplated a dictionary, but is not too 
optimistic about getting it completed. 

These delays are regrettable, for there is no doubt that Flom’s materials are 
of great interest in the study of Norwegian dialects. His ear is attuned to the 
dialect as if he were a native, and his registration of its forms is accurate and 
exhaustive. The present volume alone brings a rich harvest of new words and 
forms which would be still further increased if he were able to bring out the dic- 
tionary and the list of 9,455 place names gathered between 1926 and 1938. The 
most complete previous analysis of this dialect is contained in Amund B. Lar- 
sen’s Sognemflene (Oslo, 1922, 1926). Flom amplifies and corrects much that 
is found in this work, which sometimes suffers from the disadvantages of a non- 
native speaker in meeting with a new dialect. Flom is able to localize a tre- 
mendous number of words and expressions to this particular community and 
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does not have the hesitation shown by Norwegian lexicographers from Aasen 
down about recording recent loanwords. 

Aurland is a parish on the Sognefjord in western Norway, separated by fjord 
and mountains from its neighbors, and cleft into four smaller valleys inhabited 
in 1930 by some 2,540 persons. The fjord has been their main route of com- 
munication with the outer world, which is reflected in the primary classification 
of their speech as a Sogn dialect of the central group. But across the mountains 
they have had contacts with Voss, Hardanger, and Hallingdal, with correspond- 
ing linguistic reflexes. Even within the parish Professor Flom finds enough devi- 
ation to set up a West and an East Aurlandic, the former showing a more con- 
servative cast than the latter.1 He does not detail the relationship of the dialect 
to other west Norwegian dialects. His main purpose here is to set forth de- 
scriptively the morphological system of the present-day speech, with remarks on 
its historical origin. He follows the usual order of standard Old Norse grammars 
and justifies this decision by the argument that Aurlandic has preserved ‘to an 
unusual degree the characteristics of the declensions and conjugations of the 
old language’ (5). 

On reading the monograph, however, we find that this is only partially true. 
Aurlandic has lost all the case endings of nouns and adjectives; it has con- 
founded unstressed syllables in -u- with those in -7-; it is on the point of losing 
the distinction of feminine and masculine adjectives; strong and weak adjectives 
have fallen together in the plural; all distinctions of number and person in the 
verb have vanished; and in one verb class even the distinction of tense has van- 
ished (kadla pres. and pret.). Even among Norwegian dialects there are many 
that have preserved one or more of these features. What is left today is a mere 
skeleton of the Old Norse morphology, and it is only when compared with 
urban and certain East Norwegian and coastal dialects that it appears particu- 
larly complex. 

An example of this is the strong verb classes, which remain very much the same 
as in Old Norse; but within each category the number of form changes has been 
greatly reduced. The author makes some interesting comparisons between the 
relative number of verbs in each class. Of 224 strong verbs in Old Norse, 150 
remain, the rest having become obsolete or passed over to the weak class. Only 
class 4 has increased its numbers, chiefly by accession from 5; and the reduplicat- 
ing verbs have been especially vulnerable to analogic change. The weak verbs 
have four classes, as in Old Norse, but one of these is actually new. His class 3, 
with preterites in -dde is ‘made up of elements from ON strong verbs and from 
all the ON weak conjugations.’ A confusing error occurs on page 117, where the 
description of conjugation 4 should be exchanged for that of 3. Further down 


1 The differences noted at various points in the text are, with West named first : (1) eg 
vs. 7 ‘I’; (2) 9 vs. 6" in some words from ON u before ng; (3) ¢ vs. y from ON ¢ in some 
words; (4) postvocalic g vs. (d)j from ON g before ON palatal vowels. In all four, E. Aur- 
land shows innovations, associated with (1) inner Sogn and E. Norway; (2) the rest of 
Sogn; (3) no other dialect; (4) Voss and Hardanger to the south. W. Aurland shows 
conservatism except for (2), which appears to be peculiar to this dialect. 
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on the page one should read ‘Fourth’ for ‘Third’ and omit entirely the description 
given of the Fourth. 

For the nouns Flom establishes five declensions on the basis of the plural for- 
mations: (1) -a, (2) -a, (3) “a, (4) -, -a, “a, (with def. pl. -na or -n), (5) -. Each of 
these shows sub-classes based on the criteria of gender and phonetic form, 
which are not applied with complete consistency. There would be some ad- 
vantages in classifying the nouns by gender first, and using the criteria of plurals 
and phonetic form secondarily. The only surprising classification is the dis- 
tinction of the old monosyllabic and r-stems (what Dr. Beito recently has called 
‘R-bgyging’) into two declensions according to the endings of the def. pl. De- 
clension 3 contains those which end in -adn, 4 those which end in -dna (-na) or 
-dn (-n). This division is unusual enough to be worth examining more closely. 

Three types of variation are exhibited by the def. pl. endings: they either do 
or do not contain (1) intermediate (‘svarabhakti’) vowel (a or ¢), (2) -d- before 
-n-, (3) final -a. The distribution of (2) can be stated as a simple phonetic rule: 
-n- occurs alone only after -i- and -s-, elsewhere this element is -dn-. The dis- 
tribution of (1) is also partially correlated to the phonetic environment: the 
shwa is always present when the plural stem ends in two consonants, but never 
after vowels, e.g. hendedn vs. tzed’n, ted’na. After one consonant there is over- 
lapping: the shwa usually occurs when the stem ends in a non-dental, but is ab- 
sent when it ends in a dental, e.g. hdvadn ‘the hoofs’ vs. r¢gtt’n ‘the roots’. The 
rule is violated only by gats ‘goose’, spé“n ‘chip’, nat ‘nut’, flat ‘level ground’, 
san ‘son’, which have -a-, and by kj*gr ‘cow’, which does not. Other exceptions 
are only apparent, e.g. adr ‘vein’, which becomes @ in the plural, or gro“, which 
becomes grgv’a; even gaits can have the plural jessna (acc. to 52). The strength 
of these phonetic analogies in the present-day dialect is shown by the way 
nouns of similar phonetic structure are being drawn into this class: skj*iddna 
‘the skis’, lédna ‘the hay-mows’, kledna ‘the clothes’. 

The really unexpected factor is (3), even though it might seem at first to be 
phonetically determined also, since it occurs with the same nouns that lose the 
-a-. But for most of them it is in free variation with a form not having final 
-a. Only a study of the (undrawn) dialect maps of Norway will give us the 
answer: Aurland is right in the middle of an isoglossic band between an area with 
and one without final -a. The syllable (from ON -ar) is retained (as -a or -e) 
in ALL nouns in outer Sogn as far east as Vik; in central Sogn it is kept in some 
nouns, but grows less frequent as we go east through Balestrand, Leikanger, 
Sogndal, and Aurland; in inner Sogn it is lost in all nouns.? 

Central Sogn thus exhibits a crossing of influences which is reflected in the 
confused situation of these nouns. The western Sogn dialects, in retaining -a 
(or -e), have resisted an innovation from the east. Aurland has yielded with 
respect to all other nouns except those monosyllabic stems which have not had 
or have lost a svarabhakti -a-; even these are only alternatively pronounced with 
final -a. Unfortunately Flom does not attempt to give detailed information 
about the present-day distribution of these alternants: ‘the shorter form is as 


2 Based on Amund B. Larsen, Sognem@lene 526-34. 
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current as the na-form’ (51). Larsen noted short forms (at least for td and //é) 
in E (or SE) Aurlandic, the long ones in N, which would seem reasonable in view 
of the geographic relationships, but the observation is not confirmed by Flom. 
Taking Larsen’s notations for neighboring communities at face value, we find 
that only Sogndal right across the fjord from Aurland follows the same rule for 
the final -a. Balestrand and Leikanger to the west have more final -a’s, but are 
not consistent. From a historical-geographic point of view, then, the a-forms 
are a conservatism, the others an innovation analogous to the forms of all other 
masculine and feminine nouns in the def. plur. Its retention in the words that 
lack a svarabhakti vowel may be attributed to a stress difference: in words like 
ted'na the -a, being a second syllable, had more stress than in words like ON 
hendrna, where it became a third. 

Since there is actually only a small number of words in which the difference 
between Declension 3 and 4 is not correlated to phonetic structure, it might have 
been more satisfying to regard these as subclasses of one declension: (a) those 
whose plur. indef. stem ends in a consonant cluster or a geminate, or a single 
non-dental consonant (plur. def. -dn); (b) those whose plur. indef. stem ends in a 
stressed vowel or a single dental consonant (plur. def. -dn or -dna, alternatively 
-n or -na after -s- and -t-). Such a formulation would preserve the normally 
derivative character of the def. plur. and provide easily for those words which 
alternate between the two possibilities. 

The phonetic transcription is approximately the same as that used in the 
Aurland Phonology. Flom has gone over to writing long 7 for the high é in 
words from ON 7, which has the advantage of designating the corresponding long 
and short phonemes with the same symbols. The same might well have been 
done with Gand g. The status of @ in the phonemic system is not wholly clear. 
Some words appear with either ¢ or &: /g ‘laugh’ 112 (but not on 123), hér ‘here’ 
86, mé@ ‘along’ 94. In other instances ¢ and & appear indiscriminately in words 
of identical origin and phonetic environment: bér’e ‘bears’ 109 vs. fér’e ‘goes’ 
112, vé'ra ‘be’ 110 vs. 7%'ra ‘do’ 122, skjé'ra ‘cut’ 109 vs. héra ‘township’ 61, gné 
‘rub’ 123 vs. gl# ‘rejoice’ 123, kré ‘corners’ 52 vs. tré ‘threads’ 52, vél’e ‘chooses’ 
121 vs. v#l ‘well’ 92. In some cases the same discrepancy appears between the 
writing in the Aurland Phonology and this work: bléma ‘blister’ and hés ‘hay- 
rack’ are now written with ¢ (43 and 39). I conclude that @ is not a distinct 
phoneme in Aurlandic, but a variant of @; it is impossible to be sure of this, how- 
ever, as long as the author has not envisaged the problem and discussed it. It 
is rather improbable that ON e and ze should not have been coalesced in Aurlan- 
dic as in so many other Norwegian dialects; and it is hard to see how e.g.ON 
ber ‘berry’ (Aurl. br) and berr ‘bears’ (Aurl. bér’e) should have developed a 
different. vowel. 

There are other cases of such vacillation in writing which lead one to question 
whether the variants are phonemic or geographic, e.g. y and ¢, i and ¢. Ex- 
amples of the former are -d@ling ‘from the valley of’ 31, bdékj’edn ‘the books’ 49, 
vgrrter ‘malt’ 57, déma ‘example’ 59, hdvvra ‘saddle’ 59, hdva ‘opportunity’ 59, 
eairéms ‘outside space’ 60, *aéfdra ‘bad roads’ 60, éffst’s ‘uppermost’ 81, nérst’a 
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‘northernmost’ 81, retisdlas ‘with the sun’ 89, blémm'‘a ‘bloom’ 118, sémm‘a 
‘sew’ 118, sténj‘a ‘groan’ 121, f@ ‘feed’ 123. In some cases it is suggested that 
the y is E. Aurlandic. Similarly for 7 and ¢: unstressed 7 ‘I’ 20, lette ‘easy’ 63, 
nett ‘just’ 92, lell ‘anyway’ 94, nemma ‘near’ 97. 

Occasionally some doubt arises as to the meaning of the symbols used for the 
‘suprasegmental’ phonemes: syllabicity, stress, tone. We are told (23) that in 
such phrases as dann mann ‘that man’, ‘the masculine article drops entirely’ 
and a moment later that the final n ‘has a circumflex accent’. If Aurlandic is 
like other Norwegian dialects in this respect, as I think it is, this means that the 
final n is syllabic and actually 1s the masculine article. It would have been well 
if a distinct symbol for this syllabicity has been used; similarly it is not clear 
whether the final consonants of such words as bdddl ‘ball’ 33, habbn ‘harbor’ 40, 
etc. are syllabic. On page 51 such plurals as £d’n, bgitt'n, etc. are specifically 
called ‘monosyllabic’ even though the final m is marked as syllabic. What I 
have heard of such words sounds dissyllabic to me, in contrast to the Icelandic 
monosyllabic pronunciation of the same words. Stress is marked only when it 
falls on a syllable later than the first; but it seems unlikely that the following 
should be accented on the first, though they are not marked: thélsléjen ‘killed’ 
68, fyfaddin ‘dilapidated’ 69, bisynndalg ‘strange’ 72, fyrferrdale ‘awful’ 72, 
atilaina ‘alone’ 75, fyfollka ‘overcrowded’ 75. 

Throughout the book are scattered interesting observations on phenomena of 
usage and linguistic history. Flom finds that the adverbs framm and framme 
have special local meanings in reference to direction within the community 
(89); that certain morphological endings may develop uses ordinarily associated 
only with suffixes: -a% may apply to brooks (45) or to women (47), -edn may refer 
to a locality (46) or to the people from a given farm (47). The unstressed e’s 
show two vowel-harmonic variants (as pointed out by Hegstad in Isvl. 1.41): 
-9- after round vowels, -¢- after unround (not front vowels, as stated on page 12); 
lip rounding persists into the second syllable. He regards vinter ‘winter’ as a 
Dano-Swedish loan (35), contrary to Seip (NSprh. 67), but agrees with the latter 
that hg ‘high’ is a native form. Tredeve ‘thirty’ and sytti ‘seventy’ he regards 
as Danish (in spite of the Danish halvfirs), while fyrrti ‘forty’ and femmti ‘fifty’ 
he calls native; there is a strong likelihood that all of these, as well as men ‘but’ 
(102) go back to the book language. 

There are not many misprints; one of them is ¢ for e (Valders) ‘I’ 19. The 
meaning ‘wagon-tongue’ for tgny (49) is surely limited to American Sogning? 
The use of the book would have been facilitated by an index verborum. 


EINAR HAUGEN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SHORT GRAMMAR OF Ticr&. By Wor Lestav. (Publications of the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society, Offprint Series, No. 18.) Pp. [66]. New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1945. 


Here for the first time the student of Semitic languages has before him a fairly 
complete scientific sketch of the linguistic material of a Tigré dialect (Mensa). 
Prior to this publication there was nothing approaching a complete treatment 
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of these phenomena except perhaps the Grammatica mentioned by Leslau with 
the comment that it is without scientific value (I have not seen this publication), 
and the brief sketch of two or three pages, in Bergstrisser’s Einfiihrung. Litt- 
mann’s two articles on the verb and the pronoun (ZA 12 and 13), while present- 
ing an excellent survey of these topics, do not of course furnish a complete picture 
of the language. 

The grammar consists of two articles reprinted from JAOS: The Verb in 
Tigré (Dialect of Mensa), 65.1-26 (1945), and Grammatical Sketches in Tigré 
(Dialect of Mensa), 65.164-203. Each part is furnished with a table of contents, 
and bibliographical material is given in the notes and in a brief introduction to 
the two parts. Comparative grammatical remarks are found in numerous notes. 

In the first article the author gives an excellent account of the verb both regu- 
Jar and irregular. 

The second part contains some phonological remarks (chap. 1), in which, 
following Marcel Cohen, the inaccurate term prepalatals is retained for the 
sounds represented by ¢, g, ¢, §, Z, wt, ie. the affricatives t3, dz, ts’, the palatal 
sibilants s, Z, and the palatal nasal 7%; and the velar q is classed with the palatals. 
There follows in chap. 2 an excellent outline of nominal formation, including an 
extended treatment of external and internal (broken) plurals and of gender. 
Although the concord of number is discussed (181), there is no statement here 
as to the character of the concord of gender, i.e. whether it is perfect with all 
types of nouns, or whether such concord is practically confined to nouns de- 
noting persons as in Ethiopic. The adjective (attributive not predicative) and 
appositive are then briefly treated, followed by a discussion of the article and 
the noun as genitive and as direct and indirect complements of the verb. 

Chapter 3 treats the pronoun, personal, independent and suffixal, possessive 
(pronoun and adjective), demonstrative (pronoun and adjective), relative, 
interrogative (pronoun and adjective), and ‘indefinite’. 

Chap. 4 deals with the copula, the verb of existence, and the expression of the 
idea of ‘to have’. 

Succeeding chapters cover numerals (cardinal and ordinal), prepositions, ad- 
verbs, and conjunctions (subordinate and coordinate), and are accompanied by 
useful lists. A final chapter deals with syntactical facts which have not been 
treated in connection with the various sections of the morphology. To my mind 
it would have been better to list ALL syntactic facts here. 

As the chief interest of Semitists is undoubtedly in Tigré as compared with 
other Semitic languages, it would have added to the value of the work if the 
author had given a list of the phonological, morphological, and syntactical peculi- 
arities which differentiate it from the other Semitic languages. Such a list is 
here appended: 

(1) The change of characteristic vowel (vowel between 2nd and 3rd radical 
consonants) of verb forms before suffixes of 3rd p. sg. and pl.; e.g. tdllaqi becomes 
tdllig-o, sébro becomes sdébbur-o. This so-called Umlaut seems to be a specific 
Tigré phenomenon, though its ‘exact conditions . . . have still to be determined’ 
(167). 

(2) The nominal suffix -b seems to be specifically Tigré, e.g. bddo-b ‘desert’ 
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beside bddu, mdrhabi-b ‘wide’ (rhb). It does not appear to have any connection 
with the final -b of animal names, e.g. Arab. tha‘lab, Heb. Si‘a@] (176). 

(3) Pl. ending -am corresponds to Geez -dn and -n forms of other Ethiopie 
languages (177). 

(4) The perfect Qal has invariably the stative form like Eth. labsa, labas/a, 
etc., e.g. fagra, fagrat, fagdrka, ete. (8, 5). 

(5) The optional use of preformative /» of impf. 3 sg. and pl., e.g. 3 sg. lofdgg + 
or faggar; the la is originally a precative particle as in Arabic li-gakun ‘let be’, 
Akkadian likSud ‘may he conquer’, which has either absorbed or replaced the 
original preformative ya. This preformative is regularly used in the jussive 
where it belongs; its omission in the indicative is perhaps due to contrast in 
meaning between imperfect indicative and jussive (6). 

(6) The 2 and 3 m. pl. impf. ending -o for -u, e.g. (12) fdgro, and 1 sg. peri. -io 
for ku, e.g. fagérko. (The ¢ in 1 sg. bardk-to [5] and the wu for o in 3 pl. impf. 
wé-sdttu [7] seem to be mistakes.) The reason for this change doves not appear, 
as final u does not regularly become o (5, 6). 

(7) The masc. pl. ending -w of verbs tert. gutt. (here -u and not -o as in the 
regular verb) is transposed before the guttural (laryngeal) radical, e.g. yosdmmu* 
(14d). As no ya- preformative is listed in the grammar, this as well as yandgro 
(ibid.) must be mistakes for (la)sémmu‘, and (la)ndgro. Sam‘u (15) should ap- 
parently be samu'; cf. also 17. Amharic presents the same metathesis in 1 sg. 
perf., e.g. ndggdrhu (so written) pronounced ndggdruh; cf. M. Cohen, Traité de 
langue Amharique 163 (Paris, 1936). A similar phenomenon seems to occur 3 
pl. m. pf. in Talmudic, though there not confined to verbs tert. gutt., e.g. sévur 
(Margolis, Lehrb. d. aram. Spr. d. babylon. Talmuds 36, 37 [Minchen, 1910}), 
and perhaps in the modern Arabic suffix of 3 m. sg. -wh, -oh (with pronounced 
h, ef. Brockelmann, Grundr. 1.311). 

(8) ‘Descriptive’ verbs consisting of an invariable word + beld ‘say’ are made 
in Tigré as in all modern Ethiopic languages ‘under the influence of the Cushitic 
languages’ (25). 

(9) Peculiarities in the use of the article /é (183): (a) The article is not 
necessary to express a determinate noun; cf. the usage of the article in Amharic 
and Phoenician, and in Hebrew poetry (cf. Cohen, op.cit. 108 f.; Harris, A Gram- 
mar of the Phoenician Lang. 55-6 [Philadelphia, 1936]; Gesenius, Heb. Gr. 
§126 h). (b) The article may stand before a noun with a possessive suffix, 
e.g. ld-’am‘it-u ‘the-entrails-his’. (c) In a construct chain, /é can be used with 
either regens or rectum or with both, e.g. lé-gomat derho ‘the advice of the 
chicken’, ’asdr lé-haydt ‘the traces of the lion’, ld-tut ld-maqidn ‘the sinew of 
(his) back’. (d) Similarly, lé may be used with either a definite noun or a 
modifying adjective or with both, e.g. ld-saga sdnni ‘the good meat’, ld-‘abi 
masmasa ‘the important reason’, ld-’anas ld-gamus ‘the poor man’. (e) It may 
be used as a demonstrative, e.g. ld-dol ‘that time’. 

(10) The form /é is also employed as both a simple and a compound relative 
before both perfect and imperfect verb forms, and also before other words of the 
relative clause; and it may stand before several elements of the relative clause 
at the same time (examples 190-1). 
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(11) A preposition governing a noun may be placed before a relative clause 
preceding this noun, e.g. Sangera ’at lé-latbdhal ’akan (S. at which-is-called place) 
‘ata place called 8.’ (191). 

(12) The suffix in such constructions as ’ab yabus-a bdlla‘a ‘he eats it dry’ 
seems to be an appositive use, viz. ‘in dry-it he eats it’, i.e. ‘it being dry he eats 
it’, as in Geez héra tekdiz-% ‘he went away sad-he’; cf. Dillmann-Bezold, Gram. 
d. Athiop. Spr. 376b (Leipzig, 1899) (187, §47e). 

(13) mi, ma mi: interrogative particle, e.g. gale mi rdkdbka ‘hast thou for- 
gotten something?’ (191, 202). 

(14) mi mi: use of mz ‘what’ in distributive sense of ‘what (= how much) to 
each?’ (191). 

(15) Copula tu, ta, tom, tén; negative ikon, ikone (193). 

(16) bu, ’aldbu ‘there is’ and ‘to have’: prep. b + suffix (193 f.). 

(17) Other prepositions used to express possession: ba-dib, ba-at; go (194-6). 

(18) No circumpositions as in Amharic (e.g. ba—ldz ‘upon’) and some other 
Abyssinian languages (195-7). 

In addition to the few inadvertencies already mentioned, the following call 
for remark. 23: Change obsolete ‘to orn’ (bis) to ‘toadorn’. 172: For ‘originary 
from’ read ‘inhabitant of’. 178: The singular from which the plural garab is 
derived is not given. 184: For ‘facultative’ read ‘optional’. 189: For Arabic 
mund read mund. 203: For ‘Gafat’ read ‘Tigré’. 

The statements (8, 9) that the participles gatal and gatul are ‘the single forms 
for all stems and types’ are evidently wrong, as other participial forms are given 
on the same pages. Cf. similar statements in the author’s Documents Tigrigna 
94 (Paris, 1941), and my criticism of them in Lane. 20.163. 

Students of Semitic languages owe Leslau a debt of gratitude for his work in 
extending and supplementing their knowledge of the scientifically important 
group of Ethiopic languages. His prospective visit to Abyssinia will doubtless 
lead to a substantial increase in our knowledge of those Abyssinian languages 
that he has an opportunity to study at first hand. 

Frank R. BLAKE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


EsQuISSE DE LA LANGUE FINNOISE. By AuRELIEN SauvaGeoT. Pp. 250° 
Paris: La Nouvelle Edition, 1946. 


That a language is a whole wherein each part plays a definite role, or, in other 
words, that a language possesses a structure, has frequently been asserted. In 
order to bring evidence for this assertion, a collection of descriptive sketches 
of diverse languages has been planned, under the title L7Homme et son Langage. 
Sauvageot’s sketch of Finnish constitutes the first volume of this series! Each 


1 Sauvageot writes (personal communication, 17 December 1946) : ‘I have in preparation 
another book, which will deal with the same problems concerning Hungarian.’ Earlier 
books and monographs by Sauvageot, who is professor of Finno-Ugric languages at the 
Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales, include the following: 

L’emploi de l’article en Gotique. Collection linguistique publiée par la Société Lin- 
guistique de Paris 28 (1929). 

Recherches sur le vocabulaire des langues Ouralo-Altaiques. Id. 30 (1930). 
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study is to be strictly synchronic and is to show how the mechanism of its system 
functions; more precisely, ‘par étude descriptive, nous n’entendons pas la simple 
énumération des procédés grammaticaux ou |’inventaire des paradigmes les 
plus usités, mais un effort pour pénétrer par dela la simple analyse grammaticale 
dans le domaine de |’expression dont la grammaire n’est pour ainsi dire que le 
squelette plus ou moins schématique’ (7). This programmatic announcement 
is considered broad enough to avoid the propagation of the theories of any one 
school, and hopes to reach a wide variety of lay readers; hence scholarly appara- 
tus and technical terminology are avoided so far as possible. 

The dialect that Sauvageot is concerned with here is ‘la langue écrite swomv’, 
or literary Finnish (11); his examples are based on scores of standard literary 
works (given in the Bibliography, 247-8) by authors such as Aho, Seppinen, 
and Sillanpai. He nevertheless refers to spoken Finnish in several instances; 
for example, word-final consonant clusters of spoken Finnish like /ks/ (/yks/ 
‘one’, /kaks/ ‘two’), /st/ (/talost/ ‘outside the house’) are followed by a vowel 
in literary Finnish: (/yksi, kaksi, talosta/) (32). Phonemic distributions are 
but one mark of structural differences between these two dialects, and it would 
be useful to prepare some day an item-by-item comparison which would include 
also morpheme distributions, such as the use in spoken Finnish of passive forms 
(e.g. mennddn ‘let’s go’) in sequences where the literary dialect uses imperative 
forms (e.g. menkddmme ‘let’s go’). 

The major headings read: sounds (15-33), words (35-86), sentences (87-152), 
expressions (‘le parti que le finnois a su tirer de certains aspects de sa structure 


pour les besoins de l’expression de la pensée’ 153-216), and the lexicon (217-46). 
The method of presentation follows the same pattern throughout: exposition of 
data, with summary at the end of each chapter; general discussion in the last 
chapter under each major heading; total impressions of the language in the final 
chapter of the book (243-6). Constant references are made, especially in the 
summaries, to structural resemblances and structural contrasts between Finnish 
on the one hand and on the other both genetically related languages, such as 





Dictionnaire frangais-hongrois et hongrois-francgais. I. Frangais-hongrois. Budapest» 
1932. [With J. Balassa and M. Benedek.] 

Among Sauvageot’s articles, the following are of special interest: 

Eskimo et Ouralien, JSAP NS 16.279-316 (1924). In 1928, he wrote again (in a review, 
BSL 28.220): ‘Si, comme nous le croyons, les eskimo parlent un idiome apparenté aux 
langues ouralo-altaiques (parenté qui reste 4 définir plus précisement) ... .’ 

Entries on Uralic in Les Langues du Monde 153-83 (1924), and on Altaic and Uralic 
in the Encyclopédie Francaise. 

Sur un nom de nombre commun aux langues samoyédes, tongous, mongol, Rev. Et. 
Hong. 6.52-61 (1928). 

L’alternance quantitative dans le vocalisme hongrois, BSL 34.117-21 (1933). 

La notion de temps et son expression dans le langage, Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique 33.19-27 (1936). 

Le bilinguisme des hommes cultivés, Conférences de 1’Institut de Linguistique de l’Uni- 
versité de Paris 2.5-14 (Paris, 1936). [With A. Meillet.] 

Probléme de la structure interne (innere Sprachform) et du bilinguisme, V™° Congrés 
Internationale des Linguistes, Rapports 19-39 (1939). 
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Lapp and Hungarian, and genetically unrelated ones, such as Greek, Latin, 
Sanskrit, Russian, and especially French.” 

Each of the features present in Finnish occurs also in other languages; what 
distinguishes Finnish is the unique assortment of all these features within the 
same system. Among the typical and salient characteristics of this language, 
Sauvageot mentions vowel harmony, consonant alternations (both quantitative 
and qualitative), quantitative distinctions in both vocalism and consonantism, 
poverty in the phonemic system compensated by complexity in combinations 
(= morphophonemics, morpheme alternations), and certain morphological, 
syntactic, and lexical features. 

Under the system of sounds (16-8), Sauvageot lists the following consonants: 
(1) voiceless stops k, p, t, (2) voiced stop d, (3) spirants v, h, (4) liquids 1, r (5) 
nasals m, n, y, (6) sibilant s, (7) continuant j, (8) breath h. It would seem that 
the inclusion of h in both group (3) and group (8) is a misprint, except that, a 
few lines below, the total number of consonant phonemes is given as 14; if the 
double listing of h represents an allophonic variation, it has not been generally 
noted and mentioned elsewhere. The vowels are grouped as clear (d, 6, y) 
and dark (a, 0, u); the remaining two vowels (7, e) are classed as neutral or inter- 
mediate. Phonetically and phonemically, 7 and e are also ‘clear’ and form a 
series with d; it is only as morphophonemes that they act as ‘neutral’ in vowel 
harmony series.’ In other words, the phonemic structure of Finnish vowels 
may be pictured thus: 


y u 
6 Oo 


Py 


a a 
where 7, e, d are ‘clear’ or front unrounded vowels; u, 0, a are ‘dark’ or back 
vowels; and y, 6 are ‘clear’ or front rounded vowels. The morphophonemes, 
en the other hand, may be arranged thus: 
ae 
6¢e¢o 
a a 
fitting Sauvageot’s terms. In this same chapter, diphthongs are mentioned 
and partially listed; consonant clusters, which not only are very numerous but 
also act as juncture markers, are referred to only very briefly later, under the 
discussion of junctures (31).4 The glottal stop symbol, which stands for a 
morphophoneme in the dialect under description, is also mentioned here. 
Other chapters deal with the role of quantity (18-9), said to distinguish lexical 
items as well as morphologic functions; consonant alternations (19-26), both 


2 Finland belongs to the same culture area with western Europe: ‘II est donc intéressant 
d’analyser les procédés par lesquels une langue non-indo-européenne parvient 4 exprimer 
ce que nous sommes habitués 4 dire par nos procédés & nous’ (12). 

3 And, even so, belong rather with the ‘clear’ than with the ‘dark’ series. Cf. Sebeok, 
‘Marttyyreja vai marttyyreji?’ Eris suomen kielen rakenneprobleemi, Virittajé 309-11 
(1946). 

4 A list of consonant clusters for this dialect appears in V. Skali¢ka, Zur Phonologie der 
Finnischen Schriftsprache, Archiv Orientdlni 5.91-5 (1933). 
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quantitative (ki; ~~ k, pp ~ p, tt ~ t) and qualitative (k ~ 0,p ~ v,t ~ da); 
vowel harmony (26-9); and junctures (29-33). Under the last heading, Sau- 
vageot states that while vowel harmony and consonant alternations give unity 
to the word, accent and syllable structure as well as phonemic distributions 
serve to mark off its boundaries. In connection with the accent, the author 
remarks, ‘le mot ne connait pas de préfixe mais seulement des élargissements par 
suffixation’; this appears to be an exaggerated view and should be contrasted 
with Sauvageot’s own treatment of intensive prefixes: ‘le procédé de renforce- 
ment le plus simple consiste 4 augmenter la valeur du mot en lui affectant 
un préfixe’ (188). 

The second major section constitutes the morphology. It may be pertinent 
here to quote part of a paragraph from Sauvageot’s review of Hans Jensen’s 
Finnische Grammatik, 1. Teil: Laut- und Formenlehre (Glickstadt, Hamburg, 
1934), because of the light it throws on Sauvageot’s taste in morphological pres- 
entation: ‘Du point de vue pratique, le grand reproche & lui [i.e. Jensen] faire, 
c’est que l’exposé est trop morcelé et d’une typographie trop serrée. De plus, 
il y manque des tableaux synoptiques des categories de la déclinaison comme de 
celles de la conjugaison.*> In complete contrast to Jensen’s economy, nay, 
parsimony of presentation, Sauvageot’s probing makes splendid reading, always 
provocative, often downright exciting. Strangely enough, he achieves this 
effect in fifty-one pages, as against Jensen’s fifty-three. The method of the 
latter is to list each form separately and discuss it in the barest minimum of 
words, with a few examples. Sauvageot gives paradigms and tables, discusses 
related matters, makes comparisons—even with mathematics (157-8)— and 
generalizations. 

The leitmotiv of his morphology is that the addition of a suffix to a stem or 
root in Finnish ‘n’est. pas une opération aussi simple que certains théoriciens 
ont prétendu lorsqu’ils ont cru pouvoir définir le finnois comme une langue 
“agglutinante”’ (38). If a reviewer may intrude a metaphor not used by the 
author, a Finnish word may be described not as a mechanically separable mixture 
of elements, but rather as a compound (in the chemical sense), which may be 
broken up only by more subtle means: stems influence suffixes by vowel har- 
mony; suffixes influence stems by consonant gradation; some stems may have 
several morpheme alternants—‘les mots qui possédent deux thémes’ (39); 
others may have final vowels which are conditioned. 

Discussing the parts of speech (40-5), Sauvageot shows why the various 
classes he takes up—nouns, verbs, adjectives, pronouns—cannot be distin- 
guished in terms of the phonemic structure of their stems but only by the form 
and function of the suffixes with which the members of a given class of forms may 
be combined. Even so, ambiguities remain; a form may actually or apparently 
belong to several classes. 

Rather surprisingly, a chapter is devoted to gender (45-7). It starts, indeed , 

§ BSL 36.108.141-2 (1935). Sauvageot’s bibliography (247-8) lists only grammars of Fin* 
nish written in French, in Swedish, and in Finnish itself. Neither Jensen’s grammar nor 
any other German work is cited; among grammars in I’nglish, C. N. E. Eliot’s old-fash- 
ioned but still useful Finnish Grammar (Oxford, 1890) might well have been mentioned. 
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with the statement that there is no grammatical gender, not even in the pro- 
nouns: this seems embarrassing to Sauvageot, because if ‘des personnages des 
deux sexes sont mis en cause simultanément’, one may lose the thread of con- 
versation, ‘et que l’on ne sache plus trés bien quel est le sexe de tel ou tel per- 
sonnage désigné par le pronom de 3° personne’. As a native speaker of another 
genderless language, the reviewer recalls neither abashment nor perplexity such 
as an Indo-European speaker conversing in Hungarian (or presumably Finnish) 
may feel in mixed company.*® 

The next two chapters deal with the categories of number (47-8), and case 
(48-52) respectively. These are followed by one on ‘les classes de mots’ (52-6), by 
which the author does not mean the parts of speech but the multitudes of para- 
digmatic classes arising from the complexities of the ‘agglutinative process’. 
These factors are of four basic types: simple addition of a suffix to the last vowel 
of the stem; simple addition of a suffix to the last consonant of the stem; addi- 
tion of the suffix to the vowel stem, which is a bound morpheme; addition of the 
suffix to the consonant stem, which is a bound morpheme. (The latter two are 
not ‘simple’, apparently in the sense that they also imply a taxeme of selection, 
in the terminology of Bloomfield.’?) Now, because of multiplications caused by 
the various ‘processes’ mentioned above, a great many paradigmatic classes 
may be produced, ranging from Neuvonen’s 23, through Setala’s 29, up to Lin- 
guaphone’s 55 (while Jensen does not set up any classes in this sense at all). 

The final chapter on the noun (60-2) discusses the possessive endings; it is 
interesting to note that these suffixes are unique in not influencing consonant 
gradation in the preceding stem. Sauvageot points out later, very shrewdly, 
that this fact serves to differentiate certain verb forms (tahdomme ‘we wish’) 
from certain noun forms (tahtomme ‘our wish’, 84); morphophonemically, the 
noun endings might conceivably be written -Onsa, -Omme, -Onne, with zero vowel, 
to avoid the considerable complications arising from the intrusion of a non- 
automatic morphological datum or to avoid negative description (‘exceptions’). 

The remaining chapters in this section are devoted to the verb, under these 
headings: the conjugation (62-3), the personal endings (63-6), the moods (66-8), 
the tenses (68-72), the negative verb (71-5), the participial and infinitive forms 
(75-9), and general reflections on the conjugation (79-82). Finnish verbs are 


6 When I reported on this book to the Indiana University Linguistics Seminar, H. V. 
Velten remarked that, in spoken German, sentences such as /ha:ben zi: zi: gaze:n?/ ‘Have 
you seen her? Have you seen them? Have they seen her? Have they seen you? Have 
they seen them?’ might also embarrass a foreigner, but would never be used by a native 
unless the context made the meaning sufficiently clear. Cf. also Otto Jespersen, Language 
347 (London, 1922): ‘Most English pronouns make no distinction of sex .... Yet, when we 
hear that Finnic and Magyar, and indeed the vast majority of languages outside the Aryan 
and Semitic world, have no separate forms for he and she, our first thought is one of astonish- 
ment; we fail to see how it is possible to do without this distinction. But if we look more 
closely we shall see that it is at times an inconvenience to have to specify the sex of the 
person spoken about.... It has been said that if a genderless pronoun could be substituted 
for he in such a proposition as this: “It would be interesting if each of the leading poets 
would tell us what he considers his best work,’’ ladies would be spared the disparaging 
implication that the leading poets were all men.’ 

7 Language 166 and passim (New York, 1933). 
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again classified into paradigmatic groups, according to ‘les accidents’ which 
affect them (81), these being eleven morphophonemic processes. 

The third major section constitutes the syntax, or the study of sentence con- 
structions in the traditional sense. In general, Sauvageot admits semantic 
criteria; for instance, in describing a major Finnish construction (the relation of 
qualifier and qualified), he writes (94): ‘La construction n’est donc pas purement 
syntaxique et phonologique. Elle n’est pas non plus uniquement morpho- 
logique, elle est en outre sémantique’. This type of analysis, according to him, 
yields four functional phrase relations: qualifier and qualified; subject and predi- 
cate; verb and object; verb and complement. 

The fourth major section, entitled ‘Expressions’, studies such matters as 
synonymy considered as stylistic alternation of morphemes (‘désir de ]’écrivain 
de varier sa langue’ [154]), and the use of certain categories—plural, for example, 
for widely different functions. Certain cases, too, are used in a variety of func- 
tions; in comparing them with those of Latin and Greek, Sauvageot writes again: 
‘...les applications syntagmatiques et sémantiques réalisées sont obtenues 
plus économiquement ... 4 fonction syntaxique et morphologique plus étroite, 
mais 4 rendement sémantique plus varié’ (181). A rather rewarding chapter 
deals with intensives (188-97), which take many forms in Finnish. Of word 
order (203-16), the author remarks that it is relatively free, and intonation plays 
only a small part in the sentence. 

The final group of chapters deals with the lexicon, and contains many interest- 
ing and original observations. Sauvageot made a word count, for instance, in 
terms of relative length, and concludes that Finnish words are relatively much 
longer than Swedish or French; especially is the language rich in two- and three- 
syllable sequences. In spite of this relative length, homophones do appear. 
Assonance is especially frequent. Derivation is prolific, though treated quite 
briefly (224-8). There are many examples of onomatopoeia. Finally, the 
author focuses on the lacunae: Finnish has no article, no ‘yes’ word.® 

Regarded as a whole, the book achieves remarkable coherence. Unobtrusively 
and painlessly, the reader is initiated into a foreign structure—always an edu- 
cational experience. 

THomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


A sTUDY OF THE ACOOLI LANGUAGE: grammar and vocabulary. By J. P. 
CRAZZALARA. (International Institute of African Languages and Cultures.) 
Pp. xix + 426. London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 


Crazzalara’s work on the Acooli language is a significant contribution to the 
knowledge of Eastern Sudanic languages and is representative of some of the 
research and publications being sponsored by the International Institute of 


8 For a suggested simplification of the functional aspects, cf. Sebeok, Finnish and Hun- 
garian Case Systems: their Form and Function, Acta Instituti Hungarici Universitatis 
Holmiensis; Series B. Linguistica 3. (Stockholm, 1946). 

® The ways in which affirmative answers are given in Finnish appear in E. A. Tunkelo, 
My®éntavastai vastauksesta, Virittajaé 611-9 (1945). 
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African Languages and Cultures. Except for A. N. Tucker’s Eastern Sudanic 
Languages (1940), we have comparatively few data of a reliable nature on this 
important language area. 

The primary value of this grammatical and lexical treatment of Acooli (also 
spelled Acholi) lies in the careful and detailed analysis of the sound contrasts, 
the emphasis upon distinctive tone levels in the language, the recognition of 
structural levels in the morphological analysis, the extensive lists and illustrative 
data, the acute semantic observations of lexical details, and the general useful- 
ness of such a grammar for anyone desiring to learn to speak Acooli. The 
grammar does not attempt to do more than give the major outlines of the 
language structure, but the author’s exceptional knowledge of the language and 
his careful attention to detail have made the work a rich source book for those 
interested not only in the Lwoo group, of which Acooli is a member language or 
dialect (depending upon one’s criteria), but also for those concerned with the 
larger Jii language ‘family’, as Crazzalara designates the group including the 
better known Shilluk-Dinka area. 

The general organization of the grammar can be understood from a glance 
at the chapter headings: Sounds, Intonation, Etymological Morphology, Noun, 
Adjective, Numerals, Pronouns, Copula, Verb, Adverbs, Prepositions, Con- 
junctions, Interjections. This list of chapters is not, however, indicative 
of the scientific nature of the contents. For several features, which we shall 
note below, the organization of data is in terms of the traditional Latin grammar; 
but the accurate description makes it possible for the reader to reorganize the 
structural analysis. 

In the chapter on sounds, the author carefully describes the segmental pho- 
nemes, and discusses the types of morphophonemic changes which occur within 
words and between words in sequence. The criteria for establishing eleven 
qualitatively distinct vowels are based entirely upon minimal contrasts; the 
language provides many such pairs. The eleven vowels (four front, three cen- 
tral, four back) occur also (though rarely) with nazalization, and may be long 
or short. (Phonemically a long vowel is a vowel cluster and is so written.) 

In the chapter on intonation, Crazzalara analyzes, with close attention to 
structural contrasts, the tone classes in the language as determined by ‘tone 
figures’. There are six basic classes as distinguished by tone contrasts in a 
three-register language system (high, mid, and low tone levels). It is significant 
that superficial differences such as contrasts between monosyllabic and dis- 
syllabic stems are set aside for more basic structural dichotomies established by 
the manner in which such tone classes are disturbed under certain conditions. 
The conditions of change on both a morphological and a syntactic level are 
concisely described and well illustrated. 

The rather careful and systematic treatment of tone in Acooli is of special 
importance for the study of Eastern Sudanic languages, especially because of the 
tendency of most investigators to overlook the significance of tone in their de- 
scriptions. Though the presence of tone is generally admitted, though spar- 
ingly, there is rarely any attempt made to treat the tone classes as thoroughly 
as in this book. Crazzalara’s intimate knowledge of the language has permitted 
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him to avoid the difficulties encountered in some works on African languages, in 
which phonetic distinctions are not redueed to phonemic contrasts. 

In describing the etymological morphology, an attempt is made to analyze the 
so-called derivational layer of noun formation. This is done with primary 
attention to form; but in some instances lexical problems are introduced which 
more properly belong to the lexicon, but which are so important to the function 
of the language that they require more explanation than is usually allowed in a 
vocabulary listing. (See also the comments below under Pronouns.) 

In the treatment of nouns, Crazzalara exhibits his most traditional viewpoint. 
For example, under the heading Parts of Speech, the only statement given is that 
Acooli lacks an article and grammatical gender. (Gender is treated later, how- 
ever, in a quasi-formal manner.) Under a treatment of the cases of nouns is in- 
cluded material which is primarily syntactic, since there are no formal case dis- 
tinctions. However, despite the rather unscientific organization, the description 
of the positional relationships of words is very detailed and therefore waiauede to 
anyone studying or learning the language. 

At this point it should be noted that the grammars published by the Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and Cultures are not intended primarily 
for professional linguists. Rather, they are designed to present the material 
in such a way that educators, administrators, missionaries, and travelers can 
obtain a practical knowledge of the language. This means, of course, that the 
grammatical apparatus employed in describing such languages must conform 
somewhat to the traditional pattern. Accordingly, criticisms which we make 
of structural form have only secondary significance in terms of the author’s 
design. If the data are thoroughly and accurately described, those of us who 
are more interested in structure can readily reorganize the material. 

Adjectives are treated in the traditional manner. The discussion of the copula 
would fit better in the chapter on the verb or in a section on syntax, which is, 
however, lacking in the grammatical sketch. Verbs are analyzed systematically, 
and with due regard to the tone classes and the types of tonal distinctions be- 
tween tenses. The different tense and modal forms are rather forced into 
the Latin mold, but again the descriptions are detailed. 

In his analysis of the pronouns, the author has recognized the problems of 
functional substitutes. These are admittedly different from the usual first, 
second, and third persons. They are treated separately, but as part of the 
grammar rather than of the lexicon—evidently because of the problems involved 
in translation from Acooli to English. For example, the Acooli expression 
corresponding semantically to English ‘he is courageous’ is cwitny-é teek, mean- 
ing literally ‘his liver is quick’; English ‘he is light-minded’ is rendered in Acooli 
as cwiinyé yoot, meaning literally ‘his liver is healthy’. The word cwiiny, which 
primarily designates the liver, also comes to mean ‘the seat of emotions, affec- 
tions, sensibility, inmost feelings, will’. Similarly wiic ‘head’ has an extended 
meaning ‘manner of activity’, and wady ‘eye’ or ‘face’ comes to denote ‘percep- 
tive faculty, power of conception or apprehension, intellectual grasp at sight’, 
and ‘the face as a means of expressing one’s frame of mind’. Accordingly, 
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waadyé yoot, literally ‘his eye is healthy’, actually means ‘he is kind’. Similar 
extensions of meaning exist for ii ‘insides’, 74 ‘ear’, and dég ‘mouth’. 

Crazzalara’s semantic and lexical investigations are of first-rate importance, 
not only because of the acute observations which he makes but because of the 
detail with which the data are presented and the accuracy with which the fea- 
tures are described. The vocabulary, which follows the grammar, is a re- 
markable piece of work. Illustrative of the types of ‘definitions’ are the follow- 
ing found on one page: li cap cap ‘noise caused by feet of one jumping on watery 
place’; cadr ‘awkward, clumsy; careless, disorderly (applied particularly to 
women)’; ceék ‘to become, be ripe; to be fully cooked (food), well fermented 
(beer), red-hot (iron)’. 

‘The general negative criticism of the grammar has been noted or implied 
above. It includes such features as traditionalism of organization, a tendency 
to mentalistic statements, the mixing of lexical data in the formal parts of the 
grammar, negative statements as to what the language does not contain, and a 
lack of syntactic treatment. This final criticism is somewhat overruled by the 
fact that many syntactic data are given in the morphological treatments, for 
words and forms are usually cited in phrase or sentence combinations. As a 
result, the syntactic information is given, even though it is not specifically de- 
scribed. 

This grammar of Acooli is only one of several books on African languages which 
have been published rather recently by the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. Others are A Study of the Kanuri Language, by 
Johannes Lukas (1937), and The Phonetic and Tonal Structure of Kikuyu, by 
Lilias Armstrong (1940). The Institute has also enlarged its program to in- 
clude the collection, analysis, and publication in summary of existing data on 
African languages, in order to present in brief form the information now pub- 
lished in scattered reviews and practically unavailable books. In addition to 
this, the Institute is undertaking, with the aid of the British, French, and Belgian 
governments, to conduct a field survey across Africa. The location of this field- 
work will be a belt several hundred miles wide in that region where the Bantu and 
Sudanic languages meet. The survey, which will take two or three years and 
will be done by linguists of the respective governments, is designed to be a part 
of an even greater linguistic survey which will include all of Africa. 

It is hoped that the International Institute will be able to fulfill its program 
for a linguistic survey of Africa, and in the meantime continue the publication of 
such informative grammars as this one on Acooli. 


EuGENE A. Nipa 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 


(1) Diz ZAHLENBEGRIFFE DER SUDANSPRACHEN. (2) Diz ZAHLENBEGRIFFE 
DER AUSTRALIER, PAPUA UND BANTUNEGER. (3) Diz ZAHLENBEGRIFFE 
DER VOELKER AMERICAS, NORDEURASIENS, DER MuNDA UND DER PALAIO- 
AFRICANER. (4) Dire ZAHLENBEGRIFFE DER DRAVIDA, DER HAMITEN, DER 
SEMITEN UND DER Kaukaster. (5) Dre ZAHLENBEGRIFFE DER SPRACHEN 
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CENTRAL- UND SUEDOSTASIENS, INDONESIENS, MICRONESIENS, MELANESIENS 
UND POLYNESIENS, nebst einer principiellen Untersuchung ueber die Ton- 
sprachen. By THEeopor Kuuce. Pp. 261, with 18 maps (1); 305, with 6 
maps (2); 736, with 30 maps (3); 65, with 5 maps (4); viii + 545, with 17 
maps (5); all mimeographed. Berlin: published by the author, 1937 (1), 
1938 (2), 1939 (3), 1941 (4), 1941-2 (5). 

(6) VoELKER UND SPRACHEN VON Nevu-GuIngeA. (7) VOELKER UND SPRACHEN 
DER SUEDSEE By THeEopor Kivce. (Petermanns Geographische Mit- 
teilungen, Vol. 1942.) Pp. [13], with 2 folding maps (6); [3], with folding 
map (7). Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1942. 

(8) SPRACHEN- UND VOELKERKARTE DER AUSTROASIATEN (scale 1 : 2,500,000); 
SPRACHEN- UND VOELKERKARTE VON YUN-NAN (1 : 1,500,000); 2 VorELKER- 
KARTEN VON BrrMa (1 : 3,000,000); VorLKERKARTE VON FRANZOSISCH 
Norp-INpocHina (1 : 1,000,000). By THropor Kuivee. Berlin: D. Rei- 
MER, 1943. 


One hundred copies of the five mimeographed volumes, all in large quarto 
format, have been presented by the industrious author to major libraries and 
prominent scholars. They constitute the largest available thesaurus of numerals 
in all languages of the world, the Indo-European languages excepted. Par- 
ticularly rich are the materials from the New Guinea Papua languages, as Kluge 
was in a position to copy out hundreds of numeral-lists, compiled by the last 
Dutch expedition in the mountainous interior of Dutch New Guinea (1939-40). 
Georg Friederici, who was engaged in anthropological and linguistic field work 
in NE New Guinea, Melanesia, Micronesia, and Polynesia until the beginning of 
World War I, put vocabularies of some 200 native languages at Kluge’s disposal. 
For his exhaustive compilation of American native language materials, Kluge 
used the private libraries, containing many rare manuscripts, of the Americanists 
Lehmann-Nitsche and Loukotka (Prague). I translated for him from the Japa- 
nese lists of numerals belonging to 21 Indonesian languages of Formosa, de- 
scribed in the excellent standard work Gengo ni yoru Taiwan Takasago-zoku 
densetsu-shi' (pp. 838; Taihoku, Formosa: Institute of Linguistics, Taihoku 
Imp. Univ., 1935). Kluge copied his Australian and New Guinea numeral- 
lists from materials in the British Museum, his Indo-Chinese lists from books in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, and his Indonesian numerals from manu- 
script and printed sources in Dutch libraries, museums and archives, having at 
all times the Central European libraries at his disposal. Drawing from so many 
sources, he succeeded in recording numerals belonging to more than 4000 lan- 
guages and dialects. The largest number of hitherto unknown or scarcely 
known languages is to be found in his Papua (500 different languages) and 
Austronesian groups. 

As all his sources are conscientiously specified in copious footnotes, giving the 
usual bibliographical details for printed materials and the library location of 
manuscripts, his mimeographs can be used as a comprehensive guide to gram- 
mars, dictionaries, vocabularies, and texts in all languages and dialects of the 
world, including the ancient and now extinct languages like Sumerian and 
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Egyptian. Though there are references to the Indo-European numerals (for 
instance, Kluge attempts to trace back Samoyed tetto, tette, tetti ‘four’ and dzun, 
dzium ‘ten’ to the similar IE numerals for ‘4’ and ‘10’), they are not separately 
listed. Kluge, who was engaged in field work in the Caucasian area (1910-12) 
and published a grammar of the South-Caucasian Mingrelian language (Stutt- 
gart, 1916), classifies Basque and Etruscan with the Caucasian languages proper, 
and believes that not only 10 (decimal system), but also 12 serves as a key or 
base number in the Etruscan numeral structure. Etruscan tre ‘12’ cannot be 
reduced to other numerals, whereas zatrum ‘20’ is a compound of zal ‘2’ or plural- 
affix and tre ‘12’; the superimposed decimal system corrected the numerical 
value (20 instead of 24). The Roman duodecimal system of measures, money, 
and calendar was influenced by these duodecimal features of Etruscan numerals. 

After having listed the numerals of the major language families, Kluge dis- 
cusses in lengthy theoretical chapters the number systems involved, and classi- 
fies them according to arithmetical operations (adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and raising to powers), computation patterns (pair-counting, reversed pentads, 
etc.), the number of units in the basic sets of numerals (dyad, triad, tetrad, 
pentad or quinary system, hexad, heptad, octad, decad or decimal system, 
undecimal, duodecimal, tredecimal, quindecimal, vigesimal, sexagesimal, cen- 
tenary systems), and the presence or absence of classifiers, indicators, category 
elements, prefixes, suffixes, musical or dynamic accent, etc. His comparisons 
of numerals belonging to unrelated language families are so audacious that W. 
Schmidt’s severe criticism of Kluge’s book on Sumerian (1921) is recalled to 
mind (Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde 77, 69). Few readers 
will accept Kluge’s well-substantiated thesis, that IE penque ‘5’ is related to the 
Sino-Tibetan numerals for ‘5’, provided the first two phonemes of the IE numeral 
can be traced back to a Proto-IE prefix, corresponding to the prefixes in the 
following Sino-Tibetan numerals for ‘5’: East-Tibetan Lu-tse language (Prince 
Henri d’Orleans, Du Tonkin aux Indes 353) pa-nga, p-nga, po-nga (Desgodins) ; 
East-Tibetan Kiu-tse language pa-nga; numerous Tibetan dialects nga; numerous 
Bodo and Naga languages po-nga, pa-ngu, pa-nga; archaic Chinese (Yin bone in- 
scription: Karlgren, Gramm. Ser. No. 58) ngo. These languages have not been 
selected with a view to prove the thesis, as can be demonstrated by the fact that 
Kluge lists exactly 100 languages belonging to the Sino-Tibetan family in which 
the numerals for ‘5’ are characterized by prefixes consisting of an initial labial 
consonant followed by a vowel, or of a labial consonant alone. This is about one 
third of the total number (330) of Sino-Tibetan-Tai languages serving as source 
material in the book under review. Kluge thinks that the large majority of the 
numerals from ‘one’ through ‘ten’ in the Sino-Tibetan-Burmese-Lolo-Miao-Yao- 
Karen-Tai family of languagés can be analyzed as compounds of prefix and 
root (the number of prefixes being less in the Chinese and Tai groups than in the 
other branches of the family), and on eight pages lists these prefixes in 330 
languages. Kluge declares himself in complete agreement with the late 8S. N. 
Wolfenden (Outlines of Tibeto-Burman linguistic morphology; T’oung Pao 
32.167-205; JRAS 1934.745-70; Lane. 4.277-80) as to the predominant role of 
prefixes in the word-formation of the Sino-Tibetan language family. Kluge’s 
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teacher Franz Nikolaus Finck had the same taste for worldwide linguistic re- 
search, but since his death in 1910 the horizons have been considerably widened 
thanks to the linguistic results of expeditions in New Guinea, Southeast Asia, 
Russia in Asia, the Pacific islands, Brazil, Africa, and other areas still inaccessible 
in 1910. 

It is understandable that in a work of such large scope, mimeographed by the 
author himself under difficult war conditions in the years 1941-43, many errors 
occur. I mention only the wrong attribution of a list of Chinese numerals, 
used by a community of Chinese immigrants in Peru, to the native Aimara 
linguistic group of Peru. Kluge failed to draw attention to the Spanish and 
Portuguese origin of many South American native numerals, although sometimes 
the addition of the Spanish de mision to the tribal name warns the reader that 
the native tribe involved has been influenced by missionary teaching. Ex- 
amples are the numerals oninide ‘1’, edoada ‘2’, edoada-drida ‘3’ of the Mbaya- 
Kadiueo tribe, South Chaco, Argentine; uno-lek ‘1’, dos-alko ‘2’, tres-alko ‘3’ of 
the Pilaga tribe, Pilcomayo River. The numerous mistakes in the treatment of 
the Japanese, Korean, and Ainu numerals are pointed out in my article on these 
numerals, published in Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. 4, No. 2 (1941). 

It is, on the other hand, a great merit of Kluge to have analyzed and discussed 
in detail unusual computation methods and patterns (counting parts of the body, 
reversed pentads, pair-counting, raising to the 2d, 3d, and higher powers, etc.) 
and rare denominations or basic sets of numerals like dyads, triads, tetrads 
(more primitive than the common quinary systems), hexads, heptads, octads, 
elevens, thirteens, fifteens, etc. In an ideal 2d reversed pentad of a certain 
decad the numeral ‘1’ recurs in the numeral ‘9’, ‘2’ in ‘8’, ‘3’ in ‘7’, ‘4’ in ‘6’; 
further, the numerals 6-9 (7-9, 8-9) contain either the next-higher decad numeral 
(10, 20, 30, etc.) in full or in abbreviated or altered form, or a small indicator 
signifying the next-higher decad. An imperfect example is the arrangement of 
the 3d decad in the NW American Indian Hwahama language (Hoka family, 
Pomo group): tchabma ‘20’, tchabma-na-tcha (20 plus 1) ‘21’, tchabma-na-kko (20 
plus 2) ‘22’, tchabma-na-sigo (20 plus 3) ‘23’; téushoma-shon ‘24’, toshoma-kko ‘25’ 
(center and turning-point of the system), tiushoma-namgo ‘26’ ; liakoma-shon ‘27’, 
liatkoma-na-tcha ‘28’, liatkoma-icho ‘29’, liatchakhma ‘30’. Related is a thorough- 
going subtraction-system, like that of the Yebu tribe near Lagos (Nigeria): 
egua, ‘10’, okon-l-egua (1-10, i.e. 1 plus 10) ‘11’, m-iyi-l-egua (2 plus 10) ‘12’, eta-l- 
egua (3 plus 10) ‘13’, ere-l-egua (4 plus 10) ‘14’; an-d-ugu (5-20, ie. 20 minus 5) 
‘15’, ere-d-ugu (20 minus 4) ‘16’, m-eta-din-ugu (din and d are subtraction- 
elements: 20 minus 3) ‘17’, m-eyi-din-ugu (20 minus 2) ‘18’, oko-din-gu (20 minus 
1) ‘19’, ogu ‘20’. The Ainu subtraction system is similar: ashikne ‘hand, 5’, 
i-wan (4-10, i.e. 10 minus 4) ‘6’, ara-wan (3-10,°i.e. 10 minus 3) ‘7’, tupe-san 
(tu-pe ‘2’, san ‘missing’, i.e. 2 missing from 10) ‘8’, shine-pe-san (shine ‘1’, i.e. 1 
missing from 10) ‘9’, wan ‘10’. Related also is a system found in Central Amer- 
ica and among the Naga (Assam), in which the numerals (all or some) of the 2d 
and higher decads (multiples of 20 in the Central American vigesimal systems) 
contain the next-higher decad or multiple of 20 (in full, abbreviated, or by indi- 
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cator), being arranged in the regular unit order 1-9, not in the subtraction-order 
or scale of the reversed pentads. An example is the system of Longla-Naga: 
metsu maven terok (the 6th prior to 20: terok ‘6’) ‘16’, metsu maven tune (the 7th 
prior to 20: tune ‘7’) ‘17’, metsu maven tuzet (tuzet ‘8’) ‘18’, metsu maven tiku 
(tiku ‘9’) ‘19’, metsu ‘20’. This system of ordinal numbers in anticipation of the 
next-higher decad is also to be found in archaic Indonesian languages like Paiwan 
(Formosa), e.g. pu-si’a-curo a purog no ita (pu prefix with transitive or causative 
meaning, si(k)a prefix of ordinal numbers, curo ‘3’, purog ‘10’, ita ‘1’), literally 
‘to make third the decad and therein one’, hence ‘21’. 

Examples of pair-counting are Japanese hito ‘1’ : huta ‘2’, mi ‘3’: mu ‘6’ 
(second pair), yo ‘4’ : ya ‘8’ (third pair), 7-tu ‘5’ : so or too ‘10’ (fourth pair); 
and South African Hottentot (Kora) quae ‘1’ : kam ‘2’ (first pair), gona or nona 
‘3’ : nani ‘6’ (second pair), haka ‘4’ : haisi ‘8’ (third pair). The usual pairs in 
pair-counting are 2 and 4, 3 and 6, 4 and 8, 5 and 10; an example in Silknam 
(Patagonia): sokz ‘2’ : kont-soki (kont ‘double’) ‘4’, sanken ‘3’ : koni-sanken ‘6’, 
kariket-konisokt (kariket ‘2’) ‘8’, karai-kismarei ‘2 hands, 10’. 

A duodecimal system raising 12 to the 2d and 3d powers appears in Munga and 
the related Mama in Nigeria: Munga mina ‘12 X 12, 144’, Mama so-ungun-so 
(so ‘12’, ungun element denoting multiplication) ‘144’; Munga mina-oso ‘144 
X 12’ or ‘12 to the 3d power’, i.e. ‘1728’. In their astronomical calculations, the 
Maya used incredibly high numbers in a vigesimal system, with separate nu- 
merals for 20 to the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th powers; e.g. Maya-Tseltal mucul- 
mam ‘160 billion’. Sumerian stands second in the technique of raising to high 
powers; its sexagesimal system has a numeral Sar-gal ‘60 to the 4th power’, i.e. 
‘12,960,000’. 

The first six numerals (hexad) are basic in a Papuan language (Teri-Kalwa) 
of Frederik-Hendrik Island, southwest of New Guinea. Here the numerals 1-6 
are repeated in the numerals 7-12, with the addition of a suffix -me, the indi- 
cator of the second hexad. Another type occurs in the Balante language of 
the western Sudan, where the numerals 7-12 are formed by adding 1, 2, ... 6 
respectively to the basic numeral (g)fad ‘6’, which is similar to foda ‘1’. 

If this review were not already long enough, I could give many examples from 


Kluge’s work of heptads, quindecimal, and other unusual systems. 
JOHANNES RAHDER 
University or Hawaii 
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THE WASHINGTON LINGUISTIC CLUB was organized on March 4th, with Ben- 
jamin Schwartz of the Library of Congress as host and chairman. The Club will 
hold monthly meetings for the reading of papers on linguistic subjects and for 
discussion. All linguists in the Washington-Baltimore area are invited to 
participate in these programs; those who would like to receive advance notice 
of the monthly meetings should write to Carleton T. Hodge, Secretary of the 
Washington Linguistic Club, (300 South Abingdon St., Barcroft, Arlington, Va.). 


ProressoR Marcet CouEN oF Paris, in a recent communication addressed 
to Professor Louis H. Gray, announces that the Groupe LInGUISTIQUE D’ETUDES 
CHAMITO-SEMITIQUES has resumed its activities, and extends a cordial invitation 
to American scholars to join in them. The dues are now set at 150 French 
francs, plus 25 francs for organizational expenses in 1944-45; payment may be 
sent to Mme Wolf Leslau, 144-44 Sanford Avenue, Flushing, Long Island, 
a oe 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH have recently issued the 
first number of the JouRNAL oF CuNEIFORM STUDIES, a quarterly periodical 
devoted to the study of languages recorded in cuneiform documents. The 
editors are Albrecht Goetze of Yale University, Thorkild Jacobsen of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Abraham Sachs of Brown University; they expect to 
complete the first volume during the year 1947. 

The interest of the new journal will be philological, in the widest sense of the 
word; but it will print also contributions dealing with descriptive and com- 
parative grammar, and should therefore be of interest to linguists as well as 
philologists. The contents of the first number (aside from an Introductory 
Statement by the Editors and three Critical Reviews) illustrate the range of 
topics covered by the journal: Samuel N. Kramer, Gilgamesh and the Land of 
the Living; G. R. Driver, Additions to the Cuneiform Syllabary; Albrecht 
Goetze, The Akkadian Passive; Holger Pedersen, Hittite dalagnula and 
barganula; René Labat, Note sur la conjugaison élamite; Abraham Sachs, Two 
Neo-Babylonian Metrological Tables from Nippur; Albrecht Goetze, Ugaritic 
mérgl. 

Those interested are invited to send their subscriptions ($6 for four numbers) 
to the American Schools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss announces the publication of a new 
quarterly journal, RoMANcE PHILoLoey, under the editorship of Yakov Malkiel. 
Joseph E. Gillet, Urban T. Holmes Jr., Henry R. Kahane, and Alexander H. 
Schutz are to be Associate Editors. The journal will be devoted to linguistics 
and medieval literature; contributions are welcomed from all scholars working in 
the field of the Romance languages. 
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Linava, a new international journal devoted to general linguistics, is to be 
published in Haarlem, The Netherlands, under the editorship of A. W. de Groot 
and A. Reichling. Articles will be printed in either English or French; articles 
in Italian, German, and Dutch will be translated at the expense of the publisher 
(Gottmer). Professor de Groot has generously undertaken to send the first 
number of Lineua gratis to all members of the Linguistic Society of America; 
the officers of the Society hereby express their thanks for this courtesy. 

A letter from Professor de Groot to the Secretary of the Linguistic Society, 
dated December 17, 1946, contains the following particulars about the new 
journal: 


It is far from our intention to compete with the existing excellent periodicals on the 
subject of linguistics, or to be prejudicial to them in any way. Our intention is, on the 
contrary, to enlarge the possibilities for publication for our colleagues and to promote the 
scientific and friendly relations among linguists of different countries. In our opinion our 
periodical will fill a want felt by many, because fortunately many linguists have been able to 
work during and after the war, but so far have published comparatively little. . . . 

[Lingua] will deal with general linguistics, not with separate languages. We propose to 
create a central periodical, which will offer its space for studies on special linguistic phe- 
nomena, languages and groups of languages, seen from the viewpoint of general linguistics. 
We also want psychologists, ethnologists, anthropologists and medical men to publish their 
conclusions for the linguist in our periodical. In the same way we shall be able to print con- 
clusions on the philosophy of language, stylistics, general versification, the geography 
of dialects and experimental! phonetics, as long as they are of direct importance for general 
linguistics. 


Proressor J. ALEXANDER Kerns has sent the following correction to the 
article by himself and Benjamin Schwartz (Multiple Stem Conjugation: an 
Indo-Hittite Isogloss?) in Lane. 22.57-67 (1946): 


In Lana. 22.61 the writers explained the reduplicated preterites of Tocharian A as deriv- 
ing from IE perfects. It should have been apparent to us from Schultze-Sieg-Siegling, 
Tocharische Grammatik §469 and §484 (1931), that these Tocharian forms, associated as 
they are with causative presents, are almost certainly IE aorists, like the reduplicated 
causative aorists of Indo-Iranian and Greek; but it was not until we saw Pedersen’s Tocha- 
risch (1941, but only recently available to us) that we realized our blunder. Accordingly, 
in Table VIII of our article, the form sg. 3 wawik should be placed in the Aorist column, 
and the heading ‘Perf. > Pret. (?)’ should be deleted. 


LAWRENCE J. Kipp, Executive Director of the American Book Center for 
War Devastated Libraries (an agency sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Books for Devastated Libraries), has sent the following appeal to the officers of 
the Linguistic Society, which deserves the notice of all members: 


The desperate and continued need for American publications to serve as tools of physical 
and intellectual reconstruction abroad has been made vividly apparent by appeals from 
scholars in many lands. The American Book Center for War Devastated Libraries has 
been urged to continue meeting this need at least through 1947. The Book Center is there- 
fore making a renewed appeal for American books and periodicals—for TECHNICAL AND 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS AND PERIODICALS IN ALL FIELDS and particularly for PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE PAST TEN YEARS. We shall especially welcome complete or incomplete files of Lan- 


GUAGE. 
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The generous support which has been given to the Book Center has made it possible to 
ship more than 700,000 volumes abroad in the past year. It is hoped to double this amount 
before the Book Center closes. The books and periodicals which your personal or institu- 
tional library can spare are urgently needed and will help in the reconstruction which must 
preface world understanding and peace. 

Ship your contributions to the American Book Center, c/o The Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., freight prepaid, or write to the Center for further information. 
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I 


The basic tenet of Indo-Europeanists with regard to personal proper names 
has been, stated briefly,! that the typical Indo-European name is a dithematic 
compound, as exemplified most eminently by many Indic, Greek, and Germanic 
names. Any name that is not compounded in a like manner, it is asserted, 
is either actually a shortened hypocoristic form of an original dithematic name, 
or is some sort of nickname or hybrid—at any rate not a genuine original. If 
indeed the theory went only so far as to state that the predominant feature of a 
great number of Indo-European names, particularly in Indic, Greek, and Ger- 
manic, is a form of composition resulting largely in the dithematic onomastic 
type, no serious objection could be raised. But the creators and propagators 
of this theory were obviously determined to arrive at some more comprehen- 
sively valid rule. Of course, this rule was bound to include exceptions; but 
not even the existence of an abnormally great number of exceptions seemed to 
arouse any grave doubts as to the universal applicability of the rule, nor was 
it deemed necessary on their account to investigate the causes of the diver- 
gencies. 

First of all, one is struck by that very important exception covering the entire 
Latin onomastic system, where hardly any trace appears of the so-called Indo- 
European name. Yet at least one scholar thought to have discovered what he 
believed to be the remnants of the ancient Indo-European system.? It is 
affirmed, for example, that Lucius is not derived from lucere, ‘quia oriente luce 
natus est’, but is a shortened form (Kurzform) of Lucifer. To create any such 
hypothetical etymology, particularly in onomastics, means to run great danger 
of being wrong. For there are actually only a few persons in the world who could 
tell why the first or any subsequent Lucius was so called, and those persons are 
either Lucius himself, or perhaps his parents, or at best an authority who had a 
direct personal knowledge of the particular case in question. Whatever the 
merits of this one example may be, the same author produces many instances 
of Latin dithematic names, and in several cases gives a good argument for the 
derivation of a monothematic from an original dithematic form. But the 
conclusions, I think, go much further than the evidence warrants: 


Es ist mir gelungen, in Teil I zu zeigen, dass im Latein bzw. Italischen doch noch eine 
kleine Anzahl von Volinamen sich erhalten hat, in Teil II, dass Veranderungen im Vokalis- 
mus, analogische Bildungen bei den spater entstandenen sog. Spitznamen (den Cognomina) 





1 For a full description see August Fick, Die griechischen Personennamen (Gottingen, 
1874). An excellent résumé of the theory may be found in Mats Redin, Studies on uncom- 
pounded personal names in Old English (Diss. Uppsala, 1919). 

2A. Zimmermann, Spuren indogermanischer Namengebung im Lateinischen, BB 23.77, 
257, 25.1. 
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Riickschliisse auf urspr. Vorhandensein von Vollnamen gestatten, und in Teil IIT, dass das 
Latein bzw. Italische eine grosse Anzahl von solchen Namenstémmen verwendet hat, 
die auch in anderen indo-germanischen Sprachen und zwar meist auch fiir Bildung von 
Vollnamen verwandt worden sind.* 


As for Part I,‘ the word noch in the cited passage tends to give the phrase a 
flavor which directs the reader’s thoughts almost imperceptibly towards accept- 
ing a relative chronology for which hardly any basis exists. For even if there 
be a number of dithematic names in Latin and Italic, what entitles us to presume 
that they were ‘still’ there and that they had ‘maintained’ themselves since ancient 
times? Why may not these names be new formations, sprung up under foreign 
influence, especially from Greece, or imported outright, or created by the dic- 
tates of a grecophile fashion? The possibility of such origins cannot be cate- 
gorically denied. 

In Part II the alteration of vowels, with retention of consonants (as in Huma 
and Aumia, Aemilia and Imlia, Gellia and Gallus, Mammia and Memmia, Clusia 
and Clausia), is explained by the fact that e beside a, wu beside 0, and 7 beside 
ae are due to their original weak position in the middle of a longer word—that 
is, in a compound no longer preserved. That may be one phonetic possibility; 
but it is a fact that proper nouns behave phonetically unlike other words (not 
to mention their persistence in archaic spelling), for the simple reason that they 
are not part and parcel of the linguistic property of the speakers, that they are 
not vocabula, particularly when their original dictionary-meaning is no longer 
discernible in them—and this applies to the majority of Roman names, except 
obviously and intentionally meaningful nicknames, cognomina, agnomina. 

In Part II of the same article there is also offered a ‘zweiter Beweis 
fiir urspriingliches Vorhandensein von Vollnamen neben Kurznamen im Latein 
bzw. Italischen’, namely that ‘selbst die spater entstandenen Cognomina, die 
doch mit jenen noch aus dem Idg. iibernommenen Namen nichts zu tun haben, 
wie es mir scheint, nach Analogie jener zuweilen auch neben den einfachen 
Formen Doppel- oder Vollformen bilden.’* Let us investigate this. The 
author says (a) that the Indo-European custom of name-formation was not 
alive in Latin onomastics, but showed only in traces maintained from former 
days, but (b) that new names, like many cognomina, were formed dithematic 
‘nach Analogie’. On the analogy of what? On the analogy of a linguistic 
habit which was no longer alive? If dithematic names were practically unknown 
in Rome, how could anyone coin new names on their model? 

As for Part III’ and the contention that the same Namenstémme occur in 
Latin as in other Indo-European languages, it may be pointed out that, since 
any noun can be made to serve as a name or as part of a name in any language, 
agreements on the semantic content of names prove nothing. 

However, the Latin name constitutes a problem separate from the one with 
which we propose to deal here. Let us concern ourselves, for the time being, 


8 Op.cit. 25.72 f. 

4 Op.cit. 23.77-92. 

5 Op.cit. 23.92. 

6 Op.cit. 23.93. 

7 Op.cit. 23.257, 25.1-72. 
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not with the question whether the Indo-European onomastic system ever ex- 
isted in languages where it cannot be discerned now even by those who take its 
reality for granted, but rather with scrutinizing those linguistic groups where it 
is supposed to flourish and where its true nature is considered obvious and visible 
to all. 

First of all, let us briefly survey the dithematic names with their corresponding 
monothematic names in the languages where parallel forms have maintained 
themselves and can still be recognized without difficulty: 


DITHEMATIC MOoNOTHEMATIC 
Sanskrit Agni-datta Agnika, Agnila 
Iranian Ana-phes Ari-baios, Ari-d-ai 
Arta-mes 
Arta-pes 
Greek Yrpar-apxos, Utpat-.mmos Urparios, Urparris 
*Ava-KAnTos KAjjros 
Keltic Cingeto-riz, Cintugenus Cingius, Cintus 
Old High German Berht-frid, Fridu-berht Berhto, Berhta 
Lithuanian Nor-buta-s, But-wila-s ; 
Old Prussian Buti-labes \ But, a 
Serbian Vuko-mir Vuko, Vukoy 


On consulting Brugmann, we find this statement: 


Composita aller Klassen fungierten seit indogermanischer Zeit als Personennamen, und es 
muss angenommen werden, dass diese Art der Personenbenennung die gewdéhnlichste 
war... . Abkiirzend setzte man fiir das Compositum nur das eine der beiden Glieder (sogen. 
Kurznamen) und hangte dabei oft dem einstimmigen Namen hypokoristische Suffixe an . . .2 


It is gratifying to see that Brugmann, although naturally under the fresh 
influence of Fick’s and Bechtel’s discovery,’ does not altogether succumb to the 
temptation of saying, in effect, that the Indo-European name is always a dithe- 
matic compound. Instead he says, guardedly, that such names were the most 
common; and the evidence, in the manner in which it was presented, permitted 
no quarrel with this. But a few years later he goes beyond this cautious state- 
ment to argue for the following principle: 

Die kompositionellen Personennamen waren nicht die einzigen aus urindogermanischer 
Zeit ererbten. Weitverbreitet iiber die idg. Welt sind auch einstémmige Namen, die auf 
ein kérperliches Merkmal gehen, wie gr. Kedadwv, lat. Capito, gr. Zrpa8wr (‘Schieler’), und 


solche, die an ‘Lallnamen’ fiir Vater, Mutter und andere Verwandte ankniipfen, wie gr. 
Taras, ’Arras, lat. Tatius, got. Tata, Attila, lat. Mammus, ahd. Mammo, gr. Nava usw." 


It is of the greatest importance for the argument to examine the available 
evidence critically before arriving at any conclusion. We have a great mass of 
inscriptional and historical material from most of the Indo-European-speaking 
peoples, and these original records or later copies (as the case may be) provide 


8K. Brugmann, Grdr.? 2.1.§18. 

* August Fick, op.cit.; A. Fick and F. Bechtel, Die griechischen Personennamen nach 
ihrer Bildung erklart und systematisch geordnet (Géttingen, 1874). 

10K. Brugmann, KVG §380, Anm. 2. Cf. also Grdr.* 2.1.§64 for further examples. 
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us with a large number of proper names. But in order not to prejudge the 
issue, we ought to inspect the onomastic value of these names for our purpose. 
If we wished to write the history of a certain nation or a certain period, the 
names with which we should have to deal above all, and which we should find 
more or less adequately transmitted to us in historical reports, would be the 
names of the leaders of the nation: the aristocrats, the citizens outstanding not 
only in deeds and valor, but also, and even primarily, because of their social 
affiliation with the upper classes. There is-no doubt that all through antiquity, 
and also largely in the Middle Ages, it was definitely an aristocracy that ruled 
the world and made history. Hence, for ancient times and for the Middle 
Ages, all the names of historical personages which we should need in order to 
write history are those of aristocrats. The term ‘aristocrat’ is used here in a 
wider sense, including the aristocracy de facto besides that de iure of such demo- 
cratic communities as ancient Athens and Sparta. Republican Rome had 
certainly its aristocracy also, represented by the patrician families. And when- 
ever the name of a commoner, of a plebeian, is handed down to us as being of 
historical importance, we may be sure that he was one of those men who today, 
in Great Britain, would be knighted: in the vast majority of cases—not over- 
looking inevitable exceptions—his accomplishments would merely crown the 
progress of his family’s efforts for some generations, and would not as a rule be 
the result of his own sudden ascent to greatness. No words need be wasted 
on the essentially and intrinsically undemocratic society of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, with a small band of aristocrats, de facto as well as de iure, on top, a total 
lack of bourgeoisie (except for some modest beginnings among the artisans of 
large cities), and the vast mass of peasants and serfs, representing a social 
stratification so ingrained and tenacious that it has held its own, in some parts 
of Europe, down to our century. 

Is it therefore not justifiable to ask ourselves what sort of names we are likely 
to find in history-books? Who was it who made history? Who was of great 
enough national and international importance or renown to have his name pre- 
served for a thousand years, two thousand years, or longer?—The members of 
the highest classes, naturally: the aristocrats. If, then, we wish to base our 
judgment (as we should do, being linguists) on characteristics that are sig- 
nificant for the entire speech-community and not for just a part of it, can we 
justify the position that the names of these aristicrats are broadly representative 
of the prevailing onomastic habits of their time and their locale?!" That hardly 
seems possible. It appears then, whether we like it or not, that historical records 
—for all their indisputably vital importance in practically all fields of 
knowledge—will be of but little value to the onomatologist who is primarily 
interested in ascertaining how certain peoples as a whole formed their proper 
names. 


Tf I seem to take for granted characteristic differences between plebeian and aristo- 
cratic names, it is because I have thoroughly investigated this problem in both Indo- 
European and other speech-communities of various periods. Perhaps I may also assume 
that the validity of a distinction between plebeian and aristocratic names—since it is still 
exemplified even today—is not in the main controversial. For examples see below. 
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Now for the other type of evidence preserved to us, inscriptions. The basic 
fact is that the sheer bulk of epigraphic material increases with the spread of 
literacy. Writing was, in the old days, a commodity whose market value was 
regulated by supply and demand. The demand for it was inherent in the human 
desire to see one’s name written down, or even perpetuated on metal or stone 
for all but eternity; the supply was provided by those who were masters of the 
art of writing. The number of such men remained consistently low and in- 
creased only slowly, to reach a fairly high mark at the end of the Roman Empire 
and then to fall again, during the Middle Ages, to incredibly low depths. 

At any rate, the manufacture of a tombstone in Athens, for example, must 
have involved a rather large expenditure of money. Probably the stonemason 
himself was not the recipient of this bounty; rather, he worked from a copy 
provided by a professional scribe. Even though the knowledge of the alphabet 
must have spread considerably, the very paucity of Greek inscriptions makes 
one wonder just how much literacy increased. There was no lack of suitable 
material, or, we may be certain, of willing customers—at least for tombstones. 
Obviously the obstacle was the cost of the writing. Consequently, inscriptions 
in all lands are very likely to offer us the same one-sided picture of local or 
national naming-habits that we get from historical documents. This applies 
not only to Greece, of course, but also to India, Iran, and Anatolia, and also, 
though in a lesser degree, to Italy, where the epigraphic evidence, both Etruscan 
and Latin, is of huge proportions, and where the art of writing, particularly 
during the Empire, was quite an ordinary accomplishment even among the 
lower classes. Our statement applies furthermore to Gaul and to Germania 
Magna before the Roman conquest, and for a short while afterwards. 

The one-sidedness of inscriptional evidence is not due to the historical unim- 
portance of the common people, but to their financial standing: the poor man 
cannot afford to pay for the perpetuation of hisname. And since social promin- 
ence and political importance coincided in great measure with financial 
prominence, we read in our inscriptions largely the names of the same historically 
important personages, augmented by a considerable number of less conspicuous 
but wealthy citizens of at least equal social standing. The great masses are 
once more not proportionately represented. 

There is no need to infer, however, that even aristocratic names in Indo- 
European, while exceeding others in the number of recorded instances, will 
always and everywhere be of the expected type, that is dithematic. There is 
evidence in some linguistic groups, Slavonic for instance, that monothematic 
names were numerically prevalent.4* This probably does not indicate that there 
are more common people represented in Slavonic documents than elsewhere. 
The reason must simply be that the fashion of compounding names was not as 
strong in the Slavic parts of Europe as elsewhere, and that not even the nobility 
took to it with enthusiasm. 

The masses of the people came into their own in Italy and in the lands of the 


12 See the society pages and the gossip columns of our daily newspapers, which thrive on 
this propensity. 
13 Cf. the end of part II of the present paper. 
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Roman Empire, where nobody was so unimportant to the legal-minded adminis- 
trators of an empire as to be omitted from the census, or exempt from paying 
taxes, and where the art of writing, as stated above, yielded its mysteries to 
comparatively many. After an interruption, they came into their own again 
when clerics began to keep parish-records and when, finally, the feudal system 
disappeared. 

Perhaps the objection may be raised against what I have just said, that I 
have given no figures to substantiate my theory. Unfortunately, I can give no 
figures for such non-existent magnitudes as the number of inscriptions that could 
have been written but were not. The best I could do was to compare the com- 
parative lack of inscriptions in a certain territory at a certain time with their 
abundance elsewhere or at a different period, and to stress the obvious factor 
of social stratification and its inevitable consequences. In the further course of 
the discussion I shall give such numbers as are available and relevant. 

With the increase in literacy, a later period within a certain culture ought to 
offer a greater amount of evidence with a more adequate and equitable repre- 
sentation of the lower classes. However, the chronological classification of 
epigraphic material is, in view of the physical properties of stone and metal, 
nearly impossible, and very few inscriptions, except the official ones, bear a 
date. Linguistic features may offer some clues, and so does the examination of 
the alphabet employed, but only within wide and often uncertain limits. But 
even the linguistic evidence cannot be satisfactorily exploited where we have 
but few inscriptions; and it is precisely the territory with few inscriptions where 
the recorded names, we suspect, are not representative of the group as a whole. 

In his discussion of Kelto-Germanic relations in the Rhineland, Weisgerber 
says: ‘Wie bei der gesamten kulturgeschichtlichen Auswertung, so macht sich 
auch bei der Interpretation dieser Beobachtungen [on Keltic names in the 
Rhineland] die Schwierigkeit bemerkbar, dass eigentlich eine genauere Ordnung 
der Belege nach ihrer zeitlichen Stellung nétig ware.”5 Applying the supposition 
of non-representation of the lower classes to the linguistic form of Keltic names, 
Weisgerber continues: ‘Dass die Vollkomposita stairker der Friihzeit angehéren 
(wie Indutiomarus und Cingetoriz bei Caesar), muss also darauf beruhen, dass 
wir fiir die frithere Zeit in der Hauptsache Namen von Kriegsfiihrern und 
Vornehmen iiberliefert haben, wahrend die breiteren Volksschichten uns erst 
nach und nach in den Inschriften begegnen.’!® 

A comparable statement concerning the Domesday Book is this: 


At the outset we must recognize that the Domesday Book material is bound to give arather 
incomplete and one-sided picture of late OE nomenclature. The vast majority of the 
tenants whose names are recorded in Domesday Book belong to the higher classes of the 
community, to what might be termed the landed gentry of the period. The names em- 
ployed by them were mostly dithematic and of stereotyped, conventional character. ... 
The humbler people, the villeins, cottars, bordars, serfs, and, with few exceptions, the soke- 





14 Here again the preserved records are by no means complete. 

18 Leo Weisgerber, Sprachwissenschaftliche Beitrage zur friihrheinischen Siedlungs- und 
Kulturgeschichte, Rhein. Mus. 84.329. 

16 Op.cit. 330. 
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men, who represented the majority of the population, are never mentioned by name.” 
Apart from incidental information [from other sources] we know next to nothing about the 
habits of name-formation prevalent among the lower classes on the eve of the Conquest. . . . 
The virtual homogeneity of the bulk of the Domesday Book material, thus more or less 
completely obscures differentiation that was undoubtedly taking place in the late OE 
period. It follows that conclusive inferences as to the general structure of late OE personal 
nomenclature cannot be based on the evidence of Domesday Book alone. Recourse must 
be had to sources where the humbler strata of society are more abundantly represented.'* 


Is it not permissible, indeed imperative, to apply every word quoted, mutatis 
mutandis, to Indic, Greek, Old Latin, Keltic, Germanic, and other known 
systems of nomenclature? Probably the insistence of the older school of classical 
scholars that only the littera scripta falls into their domain, that the study of 
language is primarily concerned with the written word, is responsible for this 
curious oversight. Now that we have come to think of language above all as a 
social act, we realize that the recording of this social act is subject to a great 
number of sociologically conditioned vagaries which the records do not, of 
course, explicitly mention. 

A pretty example of how deceiving reliance upon the written word alone can 
be, if it is not examined critically as a creation of many correlating circumstances, 
not all of which are necessarily of a linguistic nature, is offered by the state of 
personal nomenc!ature prevailing in Spain from a hundred to three hundred 


years ago: 


En los siglos mencionados [16th, 17th, 18th] la abundancia de nobles e hijodalgos fué exagera- 
disima. La aspiracién de todo espafiol era la de ser hijodalgo, disfrutar del titulo de Don, 
alcanzar un hdbito de las Ordenes Militares o un titulo de nobleza. Esta obsesién hacia 
falsear en muchos casos los documentos para obtener las deseadas certificaciones, par lo 
cual, cuando el Consejo negé unos haébitos de Santiago a dos sobrinos del Cardenal Mendoza 
y Bovadilla, éste dirigiéd a Felipe II un largo Memorial en el cual demonstré que la gran 
mayoria de las nobles familias espafiolas tienen en sus origenes entronques judios, moros y 
de gente de bajisima condicién.” 


This frank exposé is not only bound to throw a curious light upon many sono- 
rous Spanish names, but also likely to inspire us with some diffidence in dealing 
with genealogies, which are an important source of names. 

So much for the trustworthiness of the extant records; but there is yet another 
factor to be emphasized. So far, we have at least accepted the opinion that the 
dithematic names are numerically prevalent in Indo-European areas, even though 
we have raised doubts as to the implications derived from their apparent abund- 
ance. However, if we examine the relative numbers of monothematic and 


17 For statistics showing the proportion of the various classes in 1086 see Ellis, Introduc- 
tion to Domesday Book 2.422 ff., 511 ff.; Ballard, The Domesday inquest 264. For some 
counties see Baring, Domesday tables. Three ‘villani’ are mentioned in Domesday Book: 
Askell (Sf), Aelfric (Ha), Wulfric (Sf). 

18 Olaf von Feilitzen, The pre-Conquest personal names of Domesday Book 11 ff. (Diss. 
Uppsala, 1937). 

19 Enrique de Gandia, Del origen de los nombres y appelidos y de la ciencia genealogica 
113 (Buenos Aires, 1942?)—a book to be used with great caution. Observe that one-third 
of it concerns itself with genealogy in general and in particular with the story of the Gandia 
family. 
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dithematic names, particularly outside the Greek and Germanic territory, we 
shall be obliged to concede that even in number, relatively and absolutely, 
monothematic names are by no means to be relegated to the position hitherto 
reserved for them. The assumption of the exclusiveness—only permitting 
exceptions or later hypocoristic formations—of the dithematic names in Indo- 
European will hardly be able to withstand this second shock. 


II 


Let us approach the problem by glancing briefly at the onomastic conditions 
prevailing in a non-Indo-European language-family, say Semitic. In Semitic 
tongues, composition for the purpose of name-formation is not at all uncommon. 
Particularly favored are sentence-names, mostly containing a divine name or an 
invocation of the god. These are not exactly dithematic, but they too develop 
into hypocoristic short-forms, which often turn out to be monothematic. But 
‘...neben diesen Namen, die erst durch Verkiirzung zu einfachen geworden 
sind, finden wir schon in alter Zeit urspriinglich einfache Namen, die—soweit 
sie uns verstandlich sind—zum gréssten Teil eine unmittelbare Beziehung zu 
ihrem Trager enthalten .. .” 

Among the Old Babylonian names one may distinguish compounded and 
uncompounded names, among the latter three sub-classes: hypocoristica without 
suffix, hypocoristica with suffix, and other uncompounded names.” Accadian 
names also fit into the scheme: ‘Fiir Ersatz eines Namens durch eine Kurzform 
gibt es viele Beispiele. Jn vielen Fallen waren Voll- und Kurzname gleichzeitig 
in Gebrauch. Das schliesst nicht aus, dass oft auch der Kurzname dem Kinde 
von vornherein beigelegt wurde. Dies scheint wegen der festgeprigten und 
nicht variablen Form vieler Kurznamen sogar der haufigere Brauch gewesen 
zu sein.” What sort of names were these? ‘Die als Spitznamen erklarten der 
Tierwelt entnommenen Namen erweisen sich zum gréssten Teil als Kosenamen, 
fir die wir Verdrangung eines urspriinglichen Namens nicht anzunehmen 
brauchen. ...Einfache Zartlichkeitsbenennungen sind wohl auch Namen von 
Pflanzen, Schmucksachen und (siissen) Gerichten.”* Let us sum up: in spite 
of the prevalence of compounded names, it must be recognized that originally 
uncompounded names existed beside the long forms, and were created inde- 
pendently of them. The dithematic or longer names were usually of a more 
ceremonial, formal character than the short ones, which are termed nicknames 
in most discussions. 

What is a nickname?* It is an ekename, an augmentative name, that is a 
name which is added to another, a sobriquet. Does this term apply to the 


20 Emil Gratzl, Die altarabischen Frauennamen: mit einer Einleitung iiber die Geschichte 
des arabischen Personennamens bis zum Ende der Gahilajja 7 (Diss. Miinchen, 1906). 

21 Hermann Ranke, Die Personennamen in den Urkunden der Hammurabidynastie: ein 
Beitrag zur Kenntnis der semitischen Namenbildung 12 ff. (Miinchen, 1902). 

22 Johann Jakob Stamm, Die akkadische Namengebung, Mitteilungen der vorderasia- 
tisch-igyptischen Gesellschaft 44.13 (1939). 

23 Stamm, op.cit. 11. 

24 Cf. W. W. Skeat, An etymological dictionary of the English language s.v. (Oxford, 
1882). 
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Semitic short names just discussed? Obviously, by definition, only to those 
which were actually additional appellations. But the authors always state 
that such uncompounded Semitic names were not only added to names, but 
existed in their own right. Consequently they were not nicknames, not Spitz- 
namen. The writers feel inclined to term them nicknames because, in general, 
a nickname is, more than other names or at least more obviously, a descriptive 
name, ‘ein sprechender Name’, as these Semitic short names were semantically. 
We may therefore, in their case, dispense with the term nickname—because in 
that sense every name is a nickname!—and simply state that uncompounded 
names occur originally and independently in Semitic, side by side with com- 
pounded names and perhaps even previous to them. Neither of the two groups 
is TYPICALLY Or PREDOMINANTLY Semitic. We have seen that sometimes the 
short forms, sometimes the long forms prevail; perhaps here too it is the number 
and the type of documents which determine the apparent predilection for either 
kind. 

Now let us return to Indo-European nomenclature, and begin with a dis- 
cussion of the Indic branch. Hilka distinguishes ‘Vollnamen’, ‘Kurznamen 
(Hypokoristika)’, and ‘einfache Namen’, the last group being subdivided into 
those with and those without suffixes. But on examining the many names 
exemplifying the variety of content of Indic names,” the indubitable fact im- 
presses itself upon the reader that in ancient India the single uncompounded 
name was neither a rarity nor always a corruption, a hypocoristic or other short- 
ening of a compounded form. Add to this a social stratification as rigid and 
relentless as can be imagined, with all the consequences thereof, and the im- 
portant role played by uncompounded names in the onomastic system as a 
whole must become evident. 

In his great work on Iranian names, Justi” published as complete a list of 
them as was available at the time (pp. 1-388). Thirty-eight pages (483-520) 
contain a list of compounded names, including the original common nouns from 
which they were formed, together with some etymological explanations. And 
six pages in all (521-6) contain the names arranged by suffixes, as well as the 
shortened names with hypocoristic suffixes. Looking through the first 388 
pages, one will notice without fail that the number of uncompounded names is 
very considerable. But, once more, in view of the nature of the records, the 
absolute number is likely to have but little bearing on the prevalence of un- 
compounded names in the language as a whole at one time, that is on their 
frequency-ratio. Justi himself, with explicit reference to Fick’s theory, provides 
on pp. viI-1x of the introduction the following classification: 1. compounded 
names and hypocoristica, that is the true Indo-European stock; 2. metaphorical 
names of (a) animals, (b) plants, (c) characteristics, (d) mental attitudes, (e) 
office, profession, trade, (f) abstract nouns, (g) religious phrases;” 3. names of 


2 Alfons Hilka, Die altindischen Personennamen, Indische Forschungen 3.29 ff. (1910). 
6 Loc.cit. 

27 Ferdinand Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch; Marburg, 1895. 

28 This last group reminds one distinctly of Semitic names. 
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origin from persons (patronymics) and places. It is rather difficult to see why 
classes 2 and 3 should be considered less typically and properly Indo-European. 

In his review of Justi’s work, August Fick notes justly that ‘... der Verfasser 
ein geradezu unschatzbares Hiilfsmittel fiir das Studium der Geschichte des 
iranischen Westasiens geschaffen [hat], wofiir ihm nicht bloss der engere Kreis 
der Fachgenossen, sondern die gesamte Geschichtsforschung zu hohem Danke 
verpflichtet sein muss.’ Indeed, the amount of historical and linguistic detail 
offered in this book is astounding. But perhaps we should not agree with 
Fick’s further statement: ‘Selbstverstandlich ist der Gewinn der Arbeit fiir die 
Sprachwissenschaft, insbesondere fiir die Namenforschung nicht geringer als 
fiir die Geschichte der iranischen Welt.’ On the contrary, I suggest that 
history and linguistics cannot consider the importance of documents in the 
same light. Few people make history, but everybody talks and has a name. 

What is the situation with regard to Armenian names? The problem in that 
area is somewhat complicated by the fact that the old indigenous names were 
early supplanted by foreign ones: the nobility bore Persian, the clergy biblical, 
Greek, or Syrian names, whereas the common people perhaps retained 
their ancient names.* But there are no records of the last group, as we have 
learned to expect, ‘...da [says Heinrich Hiibschmann] der gemeine Mann bei 
den Historikern keine Rolle spielt und sein Name schwerlich fiir erwahnenswert 
gehalten wurde.” At long last an explicit explanation of the kind we have been 
suggesting! In general, Hiibschmann arrives at the following conclusion con- 
cerning Old Armenian names: 


Obgleich das Altarmenische sich die Fahigkeit, Nominalcomposita zu bilden, in demselben 
Umfange wie etwa das Altiranische oder Griechische oder Germanische® bewahrt hat, 
obgleich auch unter den geographischen Namen Armeniens noch zahlreiche alte Composita 
sind, so findet sich doch unter den Personennamen kein einziges sicheres Beispiel [N.B.] 
eines nach indogermanischer Weise componierten ‘Vollnamens’. . . . Daher ist es nicht ein- 
mal wahrscheinlich, dass die sparlich vorhandenen einfachen Namen, soweit sie echt ar- 
menisch sind, durch Kirzung der Vollnamen entstandene ‘Kosenamen’ sind ... , sie sind 
wohl eher von Haus aus einfache Spitz- oder Beinamen gewesen. . . . Dafiir spricht auch die 
Bedeutung der meisten dieser Namen (vgl. ‘Lerche’, ‘Stierchen’, ‘Ferkelchen’, ‘Ameischen’ 
etc.) und vor allem der Umstand, dass einige derselben sicher, andere wahrscheinlich 
nur Beinamen zu genannten oder verschwiegenen Namen sind....In summa... ist 
die indogermanische Art der Namengebung im Armenischen nicht erhalten,*4 sondern wie 
im Lateinischen und Litauischen®* aufgegeben worden. . .. Gegen diese Satze ist der Um- 
stand nicht geltend zu machen, dass das moderne Armenische wieder [N.B.] Vollnamen.. . 
hat. ... Diese vom Christentum eingefiihrten Namen, gleichviel ob ein- oder zweistémmig, 





2 BB 24.305. 

% Loc.cit. 306. 

31 Note how various kinds of names are reserved for different classes of society. 

* Heinrich Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Personennamen, Festgruss an Rudolf v. 
Roth 99 f. (Stuttgart, 1893). 

33 Not Latin! 

4 But see p. 190 above. 

3 This contradicts A. Leskien, Litauische Personennamen, IF 26.325 ff., 27.390 ff.; Die 
litauischen zweistammigen Personennamen, IF 34.296 ff. For Lithuanian names see below. 
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stehen mit den altarmenischen Namen in gar keinem Zusammenhang und kommen daher 
hier nicht in Betracht.* 


I think it unfortunate that the author endeavors to offer an apology, as it 
were, for the absence of the ‘Indo-European manner’ of name-giving which, he 
claims, is not ‘maintained’ in Old Armenian. It might have been preferable 
by far to say that in this Indo-European territory the evidence of compound 
names is not only Nor superior in numbers, but practically absent from the 
records. And this, in the light of what we said before, seems no longer strange 
or outlandish. 

Among those languages which diverged from the ‘Indo-European manner’, 
Hiibschmann could have mentioned Phrygian in place of Lithuanian. ‘In 
Phrygien wie in Italien sind diese einfachen Namen zur Alleinherrschaft gelangt; 
hier wie dort beschrinkt sich der Usus auf eine Auswahl, die freilich bei den 
Phrygern nicht entfernt so eng begrenzt wird wie bei den Rémern*... .’% 
Kretschmer also points out the remarkable inclination towards ‘Lallnamen’.® 
This does not mean at all, however, that such names are restricted to Phrygian, 
or that they took their origin from there. They are really nothing more than 
imitations of the babbling of a small child, hence not restricted to any particular 
area. Such names can be formed, in all languages, from already existing names, 
as Lilli, Lolo, Lulu, Mimi, Fifi, Nini, Nana, Titi, Dede, Gogo, Bobo; or they 
can be newly formed from syllables which, so to speak, lend themselves to 
babbling: Phrygian Bafa, BaBys, “ABa, Novvos, Nivus, Italic Acca, Atta (Appius, 
Tatius”), Illyrian Atto, Attuio, Attalo, Venetic Ammo, Abbo, Acco, Germanic 
Nanna, Tata, Tato, Totila, Dudo.“. There are also Lallnamen in Iranian, but 
they cannot be confirmed for early times; they may have arisen secondarily 
with the spread of the fashion. 

The Thracian onomastic system has well-marked distinctive features: Kretsch- 
mer asserts“ that a Thracian can be recognized by his name wherever he may 
be. For more details on Thracian I turn to the authoritative work and find 
there once more the statement that Thracian personal names bear the charac- 
teristic stamp of pure Indo-European extraction, showing dithematic Vollnamen, 


36 Hiibschmann, op.cit. 106. 

37 The reference, of course, is to praenomina. 

38 Paul Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 201 (Géttin- 
gen, 1896). 

Lat. lalldre, Gk. Nader. 

40 Cf. Robert Mowat, Les noms familiers chez les Romains, Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris 1.318 ff. Mowat gives an extensive survey of such formations, classi- 
fied by roots. 

41 Note the preponderance of the ‘easy’ sound a. Kretschmer (Einleitung 353) further 
notes that when these Lallnamen are used to express kinship relations, the sounds p and ¢ 
are associated especially with ‘father’ and ‘grandfather’, the sounds m and n with ‘mother’, 
‘grandmother’, and ‘wet nurse’. According to Kretschmer, the reason is physiological: 
m and n are easier and hence produced first, attaching themselves thereby to the closest, 
most immediate persons in the child’s environment. 

4 August Fick, BB 24.315. 

43 Finleitung 200. 
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such as do not occur among the IIlyrians“ and the Italic peoples.“ A list of 
names is given also,“ and on going through the pages one might reasonably 
expect to find at least a numerical preponderance of compound names. How- 
ever, exactly the opposite is true. We have noted the presence of simple names 
before in all areas. But they have been in the minority, or, if in the majority, 
the author has not pressed the point of their strangeness as compared with the 
compounded names.” A rough count, whatever it is worth, discloses that Toma- 
schek lists approximately 315 simple names and only 165 compounds, the ratio 
being nearly two to one. 

As noted above, Tomaschek groups the Illyrians among those peoples who 
were not in possession of the Indo-European compound names. Thirty-five 
years later, there appeared a book by Hans Krahe on Illyrian names,* in which 
the author defends most vigorously the opposite view. 


Soll man die iiberwiegende Mehrzahl der illyrischen Personennamen kurz beschreiben, so 
muss man sagen: Es sind ‘einstimmige’ Namen [N.B.]....Das erinnert an die italisch- 
etruskische Namengebung, nicht an die indogermanische. . . . Von vornherein ist dabei zu 
konstatieren, dass das Illyrische weit mehr als das Lateinische mit seinen sparlichen Spuren 
deutliche Kennzeichen jener echten indogermanischen Art der Namengebung aufweist. 
Was sich mir als sichere Komposita erwiesen hat, stelle ich hier zusammen.” 


On pp. 152-8 there follows a list of thirty-two compounded names, and no 
more. But these thirty-two are preceded by about 860 simple names (pp. 1- 
131). Yet the author insists on the prevalence of the ‘indogermanische 
Namengebung’. Thus: 


In fast allen Fallen finden die Einzelglieder der behandelten Komposita reichlich Ankniip- 
fung in dem iibrigen illyrischen Namenmaterial. Man darf daher andrerseits die vergli- 
chenen ‘einstimmigen’ Namen auch zum grossen Teil als Kurzformen von Komposita, 
bzw. suffixale Erweiterungen solcher Kurzformen betrachten.® 


In other words: about 860 monothematic names, at least ‘zum grossen Teil’, 
are to be considered shortened dithematic names because of the latter we find 
thirty-two! Surely it would seem more plausible to consider the thirty-two 
as compositions based on the 860 simple names. But, says the author, ‘. .. das 
gegebene Material an Komposita wird sich gewiss im Laufe der Zeit vermehren 
lassen, wenn weitere illyrische Lautverhaltnisse deutlich geworden sind... . Das 
Prinzip der idg. Namengebung aber ist durch obige Zusammenstellung wohl 
einwandfrei fiir das Illyrische erwiesen [N.B.].’*! I am afraid I do not know how 
this principle has come to light in Illyrian onomastics. Nonetheless, the author 
has still to concede a rather large residue of names which, being neither dithe- 


44 For a contrary view on Illyrian names see the next paragraph. 

45 Cf. Wilhelm Tomaschek, Die alten Thraker: 2.2. Personen- und Ortsnamen, Sitzungs- 
berichte d. philos.-hist. Klasse d. k. Akademie d. Wissensch. zu Wien. 131.1. 

46 Op.cit. 3-52. 

47 See above in the discussion of Armenian names. 

48 Hans Krahe, Lexicon artillyrischer Personennamen; Heidelberg, 1929. 

4 Op.cit. 159. 

50 Loc.cit. 

51 Loc.cit. 
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matic nor even possible monothematic results of shortening, ‘sich nicht in das 
idg. System einreihen lassen. Freilich k6nnen noch manche von diesen Kurz- 
formen sein, zu denen zufallig die Komposita nicht belegt sind; aber sicher trifft 
das nicht fiir alle Namen zu.’” This sounds a trifle too hypothetical, particu- 
larly as it is a hypothesis made to fit another hypothesis. 

Concerning Greek, it is necessary to mention, first of all, that the classification 
in ‘Vollnamen’, ‘Kurznamen’, and ‘Namen aus Namen’, as promulgated by Fick 
and Bechtel,® the originators of the Indo-European onomastic theory, cannot be 
justified. It entails two entirely different types of systematization, one by form 
(the Vollnamen and Kurznamen), another by content (the Namen aus Namen). 
It is not the purpose of this paper to follow in detail the formation of dithematic, 
monothematic, and hypocoristic names as proposed by Fick and Bechtel, a 
discovery with which there can be no quarrel. Quite sound also is no doubt 
their conclusion, that from the contents of the formal and ceremonial com- 
pounded names one can deduce the predilections of the people and the general 
mental climate, so to speak, of the nation. For comparison one need only put 
the Germanic names beside the Greek, and the shift of emphasis from politics 
and governmeni to war and bravery and battle will not be difficult to trace. 
However, it must not be forgotten that a great many of these compounded 
names lacked meaning, and this not only because of the semantic incongruity 
of the component parts, but also frequently because no meaning was intended 
to be attached to the names: we fall easily into the error of reading into a name 
all sorts of more-or-less beautiful sentiments that were never contained therein 
nor understood as such. The process of compounding can be, and most fre- 
quently is, quite mechanical and performed without regard to meaning. In 
Aristophanes the name Pheidippides is explained by the author as an incon- 
gruous compound, representing a compromise of two names suggested by the 
father and the mother: half of each suggestion was incorporated in the new name. 
Similarly German Hildegund would mean, if translated literally, ‘Battlewar’, 
and may be classified with tautological compounds (cp. binominal intensives— 
most of which, by the way, belong also in this category of meaningless com- 
pounds). German Haduwolf means ‘Battlewolf’; to explain this as meaning 
‘Like a Wolf in Battle’ may be poetic, but it is more than questionable that an 
ancient German gave the meaning of the combination a second thought. It 
could very easily be that the initial h or the whole first part Hadu- was traditional 
with the family, or that the composition was arrived at by taking half of each 
parent’s name. Haribrand, Hildebrand, and Hadubrand, the heroes of the 
Hildebrandslied, represent three generations, and the meaning of the common 
-brand or of the other components of the names matters but little. Although 
it is asserted that ‘Hild heisst Kampf, Schlacht, also Hildebrand: Kampfesbrand, 
Schlachtenbrand—gewiss ein trefflicher Name fiir einen Helden, der wie verheh- 
rendes Feuer um sich wiitet in der Schlacht’,™ we need not put great store by 


52 Loc.cit. 

53 Op.cit. xv f. 

54 Nub. 60 ff. 

‘6 Heintze-Cascorbi, Die deutschen Familiennamen’ 4 (Halle, 1933). 
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this story, but attribute the poetic interpretation in a high degree to an author’s 
naive enthusiasm for things Teutonic. If in our times a child is christened Lily 
or Ernest or Violet or Pearl, surely not many persons—not even the parents 
themselves—bear in mind the name’s dictionary-value, or wish to call attention 
to it. 

In Greek as well as other languages, too much stress is given to the fact that 
most monothematic names must somehow be derived from, or connected with, 
dithematic names—to such an extent that when no corresponding dithematic 
names are to be found, they are said to be formed as 1F they were thus derived. 
In an article on Homeric names in -7wp, for example, the author sees in “Exzwp, 
Meéyrwp, ’Adéextwp, ’Auivtrwp, Kaorwp monothematic forms of ’ExéAaos, Mevec- 
Gévns, ’Adétavdpos, ’Auivavdpos, Kaccavipos. The matter is presented differently 
in Kretschmer’s review of the article.” He thinks that we are not dealing with 
Kurzformen at all (for which a suffix with a distinct semantic content, like 
-rwp, is not the usual ending), but at best, with nomina agentis which had re- 
placed the compound names for the sake of shortness. But is there really any 
need at all to assume an original compound? 

That the formal difference between monothematic and dithematic names 
reflects also one of social character can be proved for Greek by the fact that 
monothematic names were borne, with particular frequency, by male and female 
slaves and by harlots, and that free persons were named so only late, from the 
time of the monarchy on.® 

Even shortly after the publication of the work by Fick and Bechtel, dissenting 
voices were heard. At least one critic suggested™® (a) that monothematic names 
are independent formations of a root plus one (or more than one) suffix, as the 
root xa\A- may give KaaAd)-ts, Kadd-1-as, Kad)-iv-os, Kadd-t-d-das; and (b) that 
proper nouns originate in the same manner as common nouns and form only a 
special class of the latter, so that monothematic names bear the stamp of 
naturalness, whereas dithematic ones appear artificial. 

With regard to Latin, some important facts have already been brought to 
light. However, Italic onomastics present a very special problem because 
here, for the first time, we find inherited family-names. I must refrain from a 
detailed account of this striking phenomenon; but it may be said that Italic 
names correspond in no way whatever with the so-called Indo-European system 
and cannot be made to fit it. 

In Keltic the same state of affairs is said to prevail as in Greek, Germanic, 
etc.” Since there is no treatise that deals explicitly with the subject of Keltic 


56 Grace Macurdy, Classical Quarterly 23.23. 

57 Glotta 20.230. 

58 Cf. Felix Solmsen, ed. Ernst Fraenkel, Indogermanische Eigennamen als Spiegel der 
Kulturgeschichte 134 (Heidelberg, 1922). 

5° H. Ziemer, Zeitschrift fiir d. Gymnasialwesen 49.422 (1895). 

6 Cf. Tobler, Zeitschrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie 1866.68 ff. 

61 Cf. p. 189 above. 

682 See Fick, op.cit. uxv1. Cf. also Christian W. Gliick, Die bei Julius Caesar vorkom- 
menden keltischen Namen in ihrer Echtheit festgestellt und erlautert (Miinchen, 1857); 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Les noms gaulois chez César et Hirtius De bello gallico (Paris, 
1891). A comprehensive work on the Keltic languages by J. Whatmough is forthcoming. 
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onomastics, we shail let this general remark, besides what has been said already,* 
suffice. 

The Germanic onomastic system fits of course beautifully into Fick’s scheme. 
The same story of Vollnamen and Kurznamen is retold. The details of forma- 
tion, re-formation, change, and suffixation have all been presented, and well 
presented, by Fick and those who followed him. Why one should nevertheless 
not follow them in their theory of the ‘true’ Indo-European name has already 
been expounded here. To count the frequency-distribution of Germanic names 
would be an enterprise of surpassing difficulty and boredom, the results of 
which—and that is the decisive point—would not prove anything, for reasons 
already cited. But other voices have been raised against Fick in the field of 
Germanic onomastics. Edward Schréder* calls the compound names the 
strongest and most impressive class but not the oldest. In the most important 
work on German hypocoristic names,® the author states: 


Ein Uberblick . . . gewahrt in unzweideutiger Weise die Erkenntnis, dass die Germanen 
schon bei dem ersten Erscheinen in der Geschichte ihre Namen aus zwei Wortern durch 
Zusammensetzung gebildet haben und schon damals die noch heute fortlebende Gewohn- 
heit hatten, den zweigliedrigen Namen zu kiirzen, und zwar in der Art, dass sie statt seiner 
hiufig nur eines der Kompositionsglieder zur Bezeichnung der Personen verwendeten. 
Diese Tatsachen stellen . . . klar, dass die zusammengesetzten Namen die urspriinglichen, 
die einfachen Namen die sekundiren Bildungen sind. 


If the Germans were in possession of dithematic names at the time of their first 
appearance in history, are we thereby entitled to call these names ‘urspriinglich’? 


Just when is ‘urspriinglich’? Surely the beginning does not coincide with the 
beginning of recorded history! But in the following paragraph the same author 
offers a much more satisfactory answer which, be it said, stands in contradiction 
to the words we have quoted. 


Mit dieser Auffassung [quoted above] lisst sich jedoch jene widersprechende Ansicht leicht 
vereinigen, sobald sie ausdriicklich auf die Namen der vorhistorischen Zeit beschrankt 
wird. Zwar wissen wir von diesen Namen nichts; nirgends geschieht eine Meldung, die 
tiber ihren Inhalt oder ihre Form Aufschluss gabe, nichtsdestoweniger darf als wahrschein- 
lich, ja man kann sagen als gewiss angenommen werden, dass in vorhistorischer Zeit alle 
germanischen Personennamen anfanglich einfach, aus einem Worte gebildet waren [N.B.], 
und dass die zusammengesetzten Namen erst allmiahlich, jedoch noch innerhalb jener 
Periode entstanden sind.® 


No words could state more clearly a plain denial of the Indo-European onomastic 
theory. 

Baltic names, or at least their interpretation, are important here to us for 
two reasons: first, for another attempt at ‘indogermanizing’ them, which once 
more shows the weakness of the whole argument, and second, for a clear-cut 


63 See p. 194 above. 

¢4 Edward Schréder, Ueber deutsche und griechische Personennamen, Verhandlungen 
d. 46. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulminner (1901) 34 (Leipzig, 1902). 

65 Franz Stark, Die Kosenamen der Germanen, Sitzungsberichte der k. Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften Wien, philol.-hist. Klasse 52.257 ff., 53.433 ff. 

% Op.cit. 342. 

% Loc.cit. 
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indication of a social basis in the distribution of monothematic and dithematic 


names. 
Concerning Old Prussian names it is said: 


Es wird zunachst niemand bezweifeln, dass das Namenelement Buta- das Wort butas, Haus, 
sei; ist es denkbar, dass man einen Menschen urspriinglich Bute, ‘Haus’, oder Buteko, Butil, 
‘Hauschen’, gennant habe? Gewiss nicht; jene Namen haben nur unter der Voraussetzung 
einen verniinftigen Sinn, dass sie Kosenamen zu z.B. Slobothe, ‘Ruhm des Hauses’, oder 
Kaybutte, etwa ‘Friede im Hause habend’ seien.® 


I see no reason why a man could not be called Buteko or Butil. The author 
goes on to give examples of two local names which he considers short-forms. 
Then he arrives, somewhat abruptly, at the conclusion that 


... was fiir Ortsnamen gilt, gilt ebenso fiir Personennamen, und so ist es dieser Analogie 
gemiss erlaubt, . . . die einstammigen preussischen Namen iberall ([N.B.] als Verkiirzungen 
alterer zweistammiger Vollnamen zu erklaren....Ich glaube nach allem dem sagen zu 
diirfen: die preussischen Personennamen waren urspriinglich [N.B.] zweistimmige Com- 
posita.®® 


Again we must be in doubt how far we may conceivably follow this author. 
Far more illuminating and constructive is a note on Lithuanian names. 
A. Leskien” mentions as a source for his article a work by J. P. Kuznecov.” 
The latter reported that Lithuanian princes and noble families constituted that 
part of society which bore dithematic names, whereas the lower classes of the 
population, commoners and peasants, did not possess such names. In other 
words, the social standing of a family was clearly indicated by the type of its 


name. Only in the country of the Zemaites,” where the author lived for a 
time, dithematic names are borne also by peasants, a fact which seemed to him 
striking and noteworthy. Besides, the district differed also dialectally from 
the rest of the country, and the population have a high opinion of themselves 
and their language. Rightly so, the author adds, for they are the most capable 
and talented people in Lithuania. The socio-historical causes of this aristocratic 
naming-custom among the Zemaite peasants are a matter for the historian to 
decide. The majority of the non-aristocrats, it is clear, do not bear dithematic 
names. It is true that this situation may not represent an unbroken continua- 
tion of an ancient system, and on the evidence of this alone we are not justified 
in drawing conclusions that extend into prehistoric times. But the fact is that 
in a certain area various types of names are indicative of a social stratification 
and are consciously employed to emphasize this differentiation. 

Since we are advancing into the eastern part of Europe, we may also glance 
briefly at Slavonic names, which we have neglected so far. Indeed, they have 


6 Adalbert Bezzenberger, Die Bildung der altpreussischen Personennamen: ein Versuch 
ihrer Deutung, Altpreussische Monatsschrift 13.396. 

® Op.cit. 397. 

77 A. Leskien, Litauische Personennamen, IF 26.325 ff., 28.390. The quotation is from 
26.326. 

71 Drevnija douosnovyja liényja imena u Litocev: statja pervaja (Old dithematic per- 
sonal names of the Lithuanians: first part), Zivaja Starina 6.32 (1896). 

72 District of Telsch. 
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been neglected by onomatologists in general; the only authoritative work on 
them is that by Miklosich,” now eighty-seven years old. Fick, of course, was 
quick to throw the Slavonic names into the Indo-European kettle: ‘Der zweistam- 
mige Vollname regiert ...’* If one is to believe Miklosich, exactly the opposite 
is true: ‘Wahrend im Deutschen die Zahl der zusammengesetzten Namen die der 
einfachen bei weitem tibertrifft, diirften umgekehrt im Slavischen die einfachen 
Namen zahlreicher sein als die zusammengesetzten.’” 


III 


Let us recapitulate briefly. The faulty and incomplete evidence, as we have 
it from some parts of the Indo-European world, sEEMs to warrant the conclusion 
that the Indo-European proper name, as distinguished from that of other lin- 
guistic families, is essentially and characteristically dithematic, with variously 
formed monothematic and hypocoristic derivations. However, we have seen 
three objections to this conclusion. (1) First of all, we are confronted with an 
inequitable representation of the common people in extant documents. (2) 
Further, although in some areas (not everywhere) we must admit the numerical 
predominance of dithematic names, this predominance is statistically misleading 
because it fails to take into consideration the frequency-ratio of each individual 
name. For it may well be—indeed it is probably so in view of the prevalence of 
a certain type of records—that one monothematic name occurred as often as 
ten dithematic ones taken together; and that fact would be noted in a proper 
count. Since unfortunately no figures can ever become available, we must 
content ourselves with what appears to be a plausible hypothesis, supported 
by many facts. (8) Finally, it has been shown that in areas where a critical 
examination of extant records would fail to support the Indo-European theory, 
some authors have nevertheless, in their desire to prove a point, built their 
arguments on a foregone conclusion, or at least have used this conclusion as a 
desirable target for their investigations. In doing so they have taken frag- 
mentary evidence as significant, abundant proof to the contrary notwithstanding; 
they have failed to assess the existing evidence as representative for the speakers 
of a particular language as a whole; and they have—last but not least—con- 
tradicted one another on the very points in question. 

Yet the question that imposes itself indubitably is this: Granted that for all 
the reasons mentioned the compounded name cannot be proved to be the typical 
Indo-European name, how can one explain that the dithematic name in its 
peculiar form nevertheless seems to have been a common Indo-European feature 
ef nomenclature? How can one account for this if not on an ‘ursprachliche’ 
basis? 

As for the answer to the first question, I need only refer once more to Kretsch- 
mer’s Einleitung. On seeing a cultural linguistic feature common to several 
Indo-European languages, it is rash to state that the feature must be typically 


73 Franz Miklosich, Die Bildung der slavischen Personennamen, Denkschriften d. k. k. 
Akademie d. Wissenschaften zu Wien, philol.-hist. Klasse 10.215 ff. 

™ Fick, op.cit. XCVII. 

7 Miklosich, op.cit. 233. 
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and originally Indo-European. It can hardly be presumed that after the 
separation of the various speakers of Indo-European from what must have been 
their common linguistic basis, they immediately diverged so far from one an- 
other linguistically, locally, and mentally, that any further exchange of ideas 
and fashions was utterly suppressed. Not even in historical times was the 
cleavage so deep and unbridgeable. ‘Man sieht, der ganze Fehler liegt darin, 
dass der Begriff ‘“gemeinindogermanisch” ohne weiteres mit “urindogermanisch” 
identifiziert ist.”* Thus, even if common Indo-European traits are discovered, 
for example a certain type of names AMONG A CERTAIN CLASS OF PEOPLE, we have 
no right to conclude that we are dealing with a peculiarity of the parent-speech 
itself. In the matter of names in particular, there is nothing to prevent us 
from assuming the exportation into, and the spread of a fashion over, several 
branches of the same linguistic stock. 


Man sieht, dass in ‘urindogermanisch’ nicht weniger als drei verschiedene Begriffe 
zusammengefallen sind: gemeinindogermanisch, altindogermanisch und ursprachlich. Was 
es mit dem dritten auf sich hat haben wir bereits gesehen; aber auch die beiden ersten ohne 
weiters zu identifizieren verbietet sich von selbst, wenn man erwagt, das eine sprachliche 
Erscheinung recht alt sein kann, ohne je iiber das ganze idg. Gebiet verbreite+ gewesen zu 
sein, und dass umgekehrt die gemeinindogermanischen Wortformen von ganz verschiedenem 
Alter sein kénnen und es aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach auch sind.” 


Concuusions: 1. The fashion of naming which appears in several Indo- 
European idioms is not necessarily proved to have been inherited from the 
parent-speech. 2. In accordance with universal traits of nomenclature and in 


view of the serious gaps in the evidence we possess, we must suppose that the 
oldest form of name in Indo-European was a simple appellative and not a com- 
pound. 3. The prevalence of compounds in available records for some areas 
is not necessarily typical for any speech-area as a whole, and even less for an 
entire linguistic family, in view of the socially and historically conditioned 
partiality of the tradition which favors the upper classes. 


76 Kretschmer, Einleitung 13. 
7 Op.cit. 15. 
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The indefinite pronoun, 6 7 76 deiva ‘so-and-so’, like other Greek pronominal 
stems (cf. abrés, éxeivos) is difficult to analyze, and even more difficult to etymolo- 
gize. It has been much discussed in the literature and a number of ingenious 
suggestions have been made; nonetheless, as discerning a judge as Gustav Meyer 
noted long ago that the word was ‘in Ursprung and Bildung dunkel’ and con- 
cluded his analysis with a non-committal ‘non liquet’.! 

In the course of the present article, I should like to establish that previous 
explanations of the stem were wide of the mark, mainly because investigators 
failed to take account of its very special inflection and usage within Greek itself, 
together with its odd and highly characteristic range of meanings. After out- 
lining and criticising the various etymologies which have been proposed, I shall 
suggest a very different approach which I think may better meet the special 
requirements. 

First, a little about the occurrence and forms of the word. The following 
forms are well attested: 6 deiva, tov deivos, Tov deiva, 7G Sei, of deives, rev Seivwy, 
tous deivas. But Aristophanes (Thes. 622) treats the second element as inde- 
clinable: 7ov deiva, and this use (also 6 deiva, rdv deiva) is by most authorities? 
considered older than the inflection as an n-stem (which originated in rdv deiva, 
felt as an n-stem, and was imitated analogically through the other cases). A 
nominative 6 deiy is cited from Sophron by Apollonius Dyscolus, de Pronom. 75c, 
as ‘Syracusan’. It is possible, though not certain, that the same form can be 
reconstructed in Hesychius if 6 deiva is in fact meant to gloss, not 6 dé, as written, 
but a third following item, déeiy (itself glossed by mwdeiv). However, another 
analogical extension, this time as a t-stem, is sparsely attested by rot deivaros and 
7@ deivar. in Herodian, cited by Apollonius, de Pronom. 60.12. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the prefixed 6-, it was clearly felt by 
speakers to be the article, whether the inflection was built up as an n-stem or a 
t-stem; this element is never omitted. 

The word is not attested before Aristophanes (who used it about fifteen times) 
and is not uncommon in Plato and Demosthenes. Wilhelm Schmidt? states that 
6 diva is ‘dem populiren Gebrauch angehdérig’, and understandably finds that it 
was avoided by Isocrates but common in Demosthenes, in Lysias, and in the later 
Atticists (Lucian, Aristides, Philostratus). Demosthenes seems to have used 
forms of 6 deiva about forty times. The pronoun is also found in the Koiné and 
has continued to exist in modern Greek. 

In meaning, 6 deiva is ‘so-and-so’; in the orators, it often seems (though I be- 


1 Griech. Gr.* 531 (Leipzig, 1896). 

2 E.g. Boisacq, Dict. étym.’ s.v. (Heidelberg, 1938). 

3 Der Atticismus 4.147 (Stuttgart, 1896). 

4 See Index Demosthenicus: composuit Sigmundus Preuss (Leipzig, 1892). 
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lieve it is only a superficial seeming) an indefinite like Lat. quispiam, quidam, as 
a& ay 6 dewva 4 6 deiva etry (Dem. 2, 31) ‘whatever this one or that one may say’. 

However, in comedy, and often elsewhere, the word clearly reveals a strong 
colloquial flavor, like our ‘what’s-his-name’, ‘what-do-you-call-it’. Thus, in 
the Thesmophoriazusae 620, Mnesilochus, when asked, ‘Who is your husband?’ 
stammers out in confusion, ‘7dv deva’ which surely means ‘What’s-his-name’. 
(The Bud: editor translates this into French by chose.) This colloquial force 
is felt even more strongly in Aristophanes, Acharnians 1149, dvarpiBoperw Te 
70 dea, where it is to be translated, ‘What-do-you-call it’, and refers to the male 
organ. 

There is a further use of 76 deiva as an ejaculation which was discussed at length 
by Benjamin Bickley Rogers in an elaborate note to Peace 268, in his edition of 
Aristophanes.’ He stated that it is a ‘sort of apologetic and deprecatory intro- 
duction to a disagreeable narrative, a sort of pretended forgetfulness or hesita- 
tion (like our ‘‘what was I going to say?’’) introduced for the purpose of post- 
poning or breaking the abruptness of a statement which the speaker is reluctant 
to make.’ A slight variation in sense appears at Wasps 524, elwé you, ri 5’ jv, 
70 deiva, 7H Siairn mw} ’upéevys: ‘Tell me, what if you won’t, what do you call it, 
“abide by the verdict’??? Here Bdelycleon fumbles a moment before bringing 
out the precise legal formula. 

So much, then, for the forms and usage of 6 deiva, a matter to which I shall 
turn again after discussing the various proposed etymologies. 

Ahrens first saw in 6 deva a compound of 8éde and an element ely (glossed by 
Hesychius as dvtwvupia* éxeivos, that is, a pronoun ‘ille’).6 Ahrens naturally 
considered Sophron’s 6 dev as the starting point, itself a misdivision of déeiv. 
The initial meaning was ‘hic ille, dieser und der’. 

J. Baunack’ repeated the same suggestion. He assumed that an original 
accusative form *7ovdew was given an extension in -a, whence rév deiva was derived 
by misdivision as the basis for a further analogical declension as an n-stem (much 
as, in the evolution of the interrogative, an accusative *riv became iva and the 
-y- was then extended to other cases).® 

The real difficulty of this explanation is the fact that 6 deiv occurs only once, 
while 6 deiva (on this theory, comparable to a nominative singular *riva) is attested 
39 times on a list compiled by Baunack himself. Also, precisely the form which 
Baunack claimed was the start of the analogical declension, *7év dev, is com- 
pletely unattested. This theory fails to explain the genitive rot detva, and does 
not account for the fact that the analogical inflection roi deivos etc. is not attested 
before Demosthenes. 

Per Perssen, attacking Baunack, emphasized the points just mentioned to 
draw the conclusion common to all the later investigators that the element 
deiva. (indeclinable) must have been original in all cases.2 But his own theory is 


5 Peace of Aristophanes; London, 1913. Cobet (Var. Lect. 108) explained 7é deiva simi- 
larly: ‘ita loquuntur, quibus subito in mentem venit aliquid rogare aut monere, quod in rem 
praesentem faciat, cuius adhuc fuerint immemores.’ 

6 KZ 8.344. 

7 Studien 1.46 ff. (not available to me except in summary). 

8 Cf. Carl D. Buck, Comp. Gr. of Gk. and Lat. 227 (Chicago, 1937). 

® Uber den demonstrativen Pronominalstamm no- ne- und Verwandtes, IF 2.199-260 
(1893). 
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not satisfactory. He interpreted the first element as the article and saw in the 
second (éeiva) an adverb meaning ‘there’. This was analyzed as a locative *dez 
(in formation like éxei, but from the stem seen iné-ée, 5é, 57, 5¢-i-po) with a strength- 
ening particle -va (comparable to i-va). This explanation accounts for all the 
older forms—é 74 76 deiva, tov diva, rév deiva—as a basis for the later analogical 
extensions in -7 and -v. The meaning would originally be ‘der da’, then later 
an indefinite meaning would have developed. The original demonstrative 
meaning survived, Perssen thought, in Aristophanes (Frogs 918) ri 6€ zair’ 
édpao’ 6 deiva ‘quid autem hoc faciebat ille??’ In a comic fragment (Macho in 
Athen. 10.423d; Kock, CAF 2.1.68), Perssen thought 6 deiva was used for odTos 
in direct address: 6 dev’ "lamvé, xépacoy evf{wpéctepov ‘You there, Iapyx!’ Both 
of these examples, however, can better be translated with 6 dea ‘what’s-his- 
name’, and Perssen’s translations are inexact and unnecessary. Perssen’s argu- 
ment, in fact, has the fatal drawback that there is no Greek adverb *éeiva and 
no real evidence of a proneminal *de-/do- (apart from the particle *-de). His 
theory therefore found little favor. 

Felix Solmsen, in an important article,” proposed a very different solution 
which has found modified acceptance, faute de mieux, from subsequent students. 
He discussed the pronominal stem *en‘/, ‘that’, attested by OCS onu, Skt. 
anéna, andyd, etc., and pointed to its survival in Greek in the isolated én ‘day 
after tomorrow’ (originally ‘that day’). He went on to claim that éxeivos was 
to be analyzed éet + os ‘that one there’. 

The same pronominal stem, Solmsen stated, entered into 6 deéva. We must 
start with the neuter plural 7a deiva < rade + &a in the meaning ‘dies (und) 
jenes’. Solmsen explained that rade (like Baunack, he started with the dée base) 
did not lose its final vowel, since the two elements were originally separated by 
a slight pause, helped out by gestures. A misdivision of radeiva gave ra deiva, 
which was then extended analogically: as an indeclinable, as a -v stem, and as a -r 
stem. 

Brugmann subsequently set his seal of approval on Solmsen’s theory in a 
general work on the demonstrative pronoun." He commented further that 
while ddeiva, rovdeiva, and rodeiva were attested in the singular, and otdeives, rw deivwr, 
and 7oveédeivas in the plural, radeiva itself was not found; but this he attributed to 
chance. Brugmann’s failure to separate the words into the forms as normally 
found naturally begged the question. 

Boisacq!? is also convinced that 6 deiva, ‘mieux déciva “un tel”, est issu de 
radeva < *rade eva “ceci (et) cela” (*évos “celui-la’’)’. 

I think there are insuperable obstacles to this theory of Solmsen’s." First of 
all, *ra deiva, the fons et origo of the formation, is itself unattested, and this 
cannot be chance, despite Brugmann’s dictum. Secondly, the assumption of a 
base *enos is perhaps satisfactory to derive (é)xeivos, which goes back to Homer, 


10 Das Pronomen enos, onos in den indogermanischen Sprachen, KZ 31.472-9. 

11 Die Demonstrativpronomina der indogermanischen Sprachen 90 (Abh. d. philol.-hist. 
Klasse d. Kgl. Sichs. Ges. d. Wissensch., Vol. 22, No. 6; Leipzig, 1904). 

12 Op.cit. s.v. 

13 Also accepted tentatively by Hirt, Handbuch der gr. Laut- und Foremenlehre? 435 
(Heidelberg, 1912), who calls the explanation ‘unsicher’. 
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is attested at all periods, and is found in dialect forms (xjvos) which seem to indi- 
cate an original contraction. The meaning, ‘that one there’, is also suitable. 
But 6 deiva is not found until the last quarter of the 5th century. Even assuming 
that 6 deiva was in current use several years before we find it in texts (which in this 
case seems unlikely), it is scarcely probable that a stem barely known in Greek 
from the earliest times and represented dubiously by a petrified form like én, 
could still be active in forming derivatives by the middle of the 5th century. 
Thirdly, I am dubious that the strong colloquial flavor of 6 deiva ‘so-and-so’ (‘der 
dings da’), could have developed from an original meaning ‘this (and) that’. 

It is the same semantic objection which mainly inclines me to reject a theory 
defended by Carl D. Buck," that the starting form was révée &a ‘this one’ (a 
strong demonstrative), whence vovédeiva felt as 7év deiva with resulting 6 deiva etc. 
It is difficult, also, to imagine a nominative, 6 deiva, as a secondary development— 
there is no comparable nominative singular *7iva, and no genitive singular *tiva; 
this seems to me to be a weak point in all the etymologies but Perssen’s; the 
latter seems to be to be on the right track in assuming an original nominative 
6 deiva treated as indeclinable. 

A successful etymology of 6 deiva must start, I think, with the notion that we 
have to do with an Attic word of strong colloquial force, which was formed as a 
semi-slang term in the last quarter of the 5th century, became popular, extended 
its meaning somewhat, but never lost its popular connotations. The curious 
development of its forms, first as an indeclinable, then with analogical -v and -r 
stems, makes it likely that an original nominative is the starting point. 

I believe that we must assume a popular development from the base *5re-. 
In the language of Aristophanes, the forms of dewés, for example, are particularly 
common, and it is well-known that the adjective had taken on some new affective 
meanings: ‘strange, remarkable; bad, disagreeable [compare our slang use of 
‘awful’|; clever, able’. I suggest that dewds in the meaning ‘strange, remarkable’ 
was felt to lack a corresponding noun, and so one was made for it, 70 deiva ‘some- 
thing strange or remarkable’, on the model of 76 deiua already specialized in the 
sense of ‘fear, fright, object of fright’.1* Aewdrns had given a noun to the meaning 
‘clever, able’. The meaning ‘bad, disagreeable’ never developed fully, and its 
nuances were covered by 16 dewdv, ra dewa. 

This new popular word is not unattested: I suggest that it is reflected in the 
already mentioned use of 76 deiva as an exclamation. In this sense, one can 
explain the original sense of two troublesome passages in Aristophanes: Lysist. 
921 Kaito, 7d dewa, Piabds éor’ tEousréa ‘But here’s a remarkable thing, the mat 
must be carried out’; ibid. 926 xaizro., 7d deiva, mpooxepadarov oix éxes ‘But here’s a 
remarkable thing, you haven’t got a pillow’. 


14 Op.cit. 224. Ido not know if this argument has had other exponents. 

15 There are, for instance, 35 examples of the single form devé listed in Henry Dunbar, 
A Complete Concordance to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes (Oxford, 1883). 

16 So always in Aristophanes: Frogs 144, 688; Wasps 1042. Note that variations of accent 
are common in this base: deués ‘fear’, but (personified) Aeiyos. Note also the similar 
development of new affective meaning in the isolated delvwua (rév xpirav) of Philodemus de 
Rhetor., if Herwerden is correct in translating ‘iudicum exasperatio’ (Lex. Graec. Suppl.? 
s.v. (Lugduni Batavorum, 1910)). But Liddell and Scott (s.v.) translate by ‘exaggerated 
view’. 
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But even these two passages are already tending somewhat towards a further 
development: ‘something strange’ became ‘something or other strange’, and 
then ‘something or other’. (I submit that the intermediary, ‘something or other 
strange’ is preserved in the use of 70 deiva for 76 wéos as already cited.) 

The semantic shift is not unparallelled. In French, un type started out by 
meaning ‘an odd type of person’ (Larousse defines type in this sense as ‘figure, 
personnage d’une forte originalite’); then it passed into the meaning ‘person’ 
(a synonym of individu); and in the sentence Un type m’a dit hier, it has evolved 
to the point of ‘a certain fellow (someone unspecified) told me yesterday’. 

In American English, I have noted a similar development of the word character, 
which in some circles means specifically ‘peculiar or odd character’ (That boy- 
friend of yours is a character). Character has become ‘person, individual’ in a 
sentence such as A character told me yesterday (= Un type m’a dit hier). 

In Magyar, micsoda, literally and etymologically ‘what wonder, what strange 
thing’, is used in the sense of ‘what? what in the world?’ 

Accordingly, I think that 7é deiva passed to the meaning ‘something or other’. 
This meaning is still in process of development in the peculiar usage noted by 
Rogers in Aristophanes. Thus, at Birds 648: drdp 76 deiva, Seip’ eravaxpovoa 
mwadw, where Rogers translates, ‘But what was I going to say, please hark back 
here an instant’, I think the idea is more precisely, ‘But—(there was) something 
or other (I was going tosay)’. Here and in similar examples, 76 deiva is a sentence 
in itself. 

The element deiva was first felt as an indeclinable (Greek has no neuters in 
-va), and once 7d dea had evolved to the meaning ‘something or other’, the 
nominatives 6 7 deiva were made to fit it, in the sense ‘someone or other, so-and-so’. 
Sporadic attempts were made to treat the word as indeclinable in the oblique 
cases (roi deiva, dv deiva). Later, rdv deiva served as basis for the inflection as a 
-v- stem. The rarer -7- stem forms are probably on the analogy of 76 deiua. 

It should be remembered also that 6 7 7d deiva occur only in comedy, popular 
oratory, and the informal style of philosophy and essay," and (except for the 
one dubious example of Sophron, which may have been borrowed, and incorrectly 
borrowed, from Attic) all the examples are in Attic. The conclusion is that 
6 4 7d deiva. was not a mere synonym for the indefinite zis, ri and was regarded as 
too colloquial for formal writing. In almost all examples, the colloquial nuance 
is still evident: when Aristotle in the Politics 1262.a.3, discussing the question, 
should family life be abolished, remarks that in a family-less state, a father will 
wonder if a child is éuds # tov deivos this does not merely mean ‘mine or somebody 
else’s’ but rather ‘mine or so-and-so’s’. 

Finally, in modern Greek (largely based through the Koiné on Attic), the 
same nuance is perceptible. Hubert Pernot'* notes that ‘le pronom 6 deiva un 
tel, est d’ordinaire indéclinable’ and cites av ép6p 6 deiva ‘si un tel vient’. 

I may add that the suggested etymology requires no reconstructed forms and 
satisfactorily explains the forms, the colloquial meaning, and some characteristic 
Attic usages of 6 70 deiva. 

17 There is no occurrence in the (formal) language of the Attic inscriptions—at least no 


listing in Meisterhans, Gramm. der attischen Inschriften* (Berlin, 1900). 
18 Grammaire du grec moderne (langue parlée)* 130 (Paris, 1917). 
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0. Intropuctory. The following paragraphs attempt to give a partial pho- 
nemic analysis of modern standard German.! §1 establishes the segmental 
phonemes that are needed to describe utterances of only one syllable. §2 dis- 
cusses the role that stress plays in German, describes the effect of stress on the 
segmental phonemes already established, and adds one new segmental phoneme 
(4) which does not occur in monosyllabic utterances. §3 describes the inade- 
quacies of this phonemic analysis, and shows how they may be removed either 
by giving phonemic status to a number of sounds which are not phonemic in 
monosyllabic utterances, or by assuming a segmental phoneme of open juncture. 
§4 gives the reasons why the present writer considers it preferable to assume a 
phoneme of open juncture. §5 discusses a possible second type of juncture, for 
which no explanation is offered. 

1.0. TENTATIVE PHONEMIC ANALYSIS. We may begin a phonemic analysis 
of German by examining utterances of only one syllable. 

1.1. SyLLABIC vowELS. We find the following: 

SHORT VOWELS: [I € A 0U Y @],? as in [bmn] ‘am’, [den] ‘for’, [man] ‘man’, [fon] 
‘from’, [dum] ‘dumb’, [dyn] ‘thin’, [goent] ‘grants’. 

LONG VOWELS: [i: e: a: 0: u: y: @:], as in [Si:n] ‘shone’, [ve:n] ‘whom’, [ha:n] 
‘rooster’, [lo:n] ‘pay’, [t‘u:n] ‘do’, [k‘y :n] ‘bold’, [8¢:n] ‘nice’. 


1 Lacking a scientific definition of ‘standard German’, I have made an arbitrary one for 
the purposes of this paper. I have based my investigations on the speech of a single indi- 
vidual, a member of the upper middle class and a native of northern Germany. It is the 
speech of my wife, Jenni Karding Moulton, to whom thanks are due for her infinite patience 
as an informant. She was born in Flensburg, Schleswig-Holstein, but moved at an early 
age to Berlin, where she lived until 1938. She is one of those rather numerous middle- or 
upper-middle-class northern Germans who are almost totally ignorant of any Low German 
local dialect, having spoken only the local variety of High German from earliest childhood. 
Her knowledge of Low German is limited to a few jokes, songs, and poems. As an informant 
for ‘standard German’, such a speaker from the Low German dialect area is perhaps pref- 
erable to one from the High German dialect area. Speakers from the latter area usually 
grow up speaking the local dialect; their ‘standard German’ is usually just a more or less 
extensive modification of the local dialect. 

A few peculiarities of the informant’s dialect should be mentioned. She is a /'funt/ 
Pfund ‘pound’ speaker; I have standardized this to /'pfunt/, etc. Where standard German 
demands long vowel plus /ren/, her speech shows either /rn/ or /ern/, in free variation: 
thus fiihren ‘lead’ is either /'fii:rn/ or/'fii:ern/; I have standardized this to /'fii:ren/, etc. 
Unvoiced /g/ is of course nearly always /x/: /'tra:gen/ ‘carry’, but /'tre:xt/ ‘carries’, 
/'tru:x/ ‘carried’, etc. Long vowels are often shortened before unvoiced /b d g/: 
/‘gra:ben/ ‘dig’, but /das'grap/ ‘the grave’; /'ra:deln/ ‘(to) bicycle’, but /das'rat/ ‘bi- 
cycle’; /im'tsu:ge/ ‘on the train’, but /de:r'tsux/ ‘the train’. 

W. Freeman Twaddell was kind enough to read an earlier draft of this article. I am in- 
debted to him for a number of suggestions and corrections. 

2 [a] is a higher-low central unrounded vowel. Note that the [a] of [Stat] ‘city’ is both 
shorter and higher than the [a:] of [Sta:t] ‘state’. 
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On the basis of these data, we may set up two sets of vowel phonemes: short 
/ieaouud/; and long /i: e: a: 0: u: ii: 6:/. The long vowels may, if we wish, 
be further analyzed as consisting of short vowel plus /:/; and we may then state 
that /:/ lengthens and ‘decentralizes’ short vowels, i.e. causes high and mid 
vowels to be higher, low vowels to be lower, front vowels to be farther front, and 
back vowels to be farther back.® 

1.2. NoN-SYLLABIC VOWELS. We find the following: 

AFTER SHORT VOWELS: [j w], as in [bajn] ‘leg’, [nojn] ‘nine’, [bawm] ‘tree’.‘ 

AFTER LONG VOWELS: [r],5 as in [he:r] ‘army’, [vi:r] ‘we’. 

BEFORE LONG AND SHORT VOWELS: [j w], as in [ja:] ‘yes’, [pfwi:] ‘phooey’.® 

In analyzing the phonetic structure of German, we find that the clusters 
[Aj oj Aw] occur generally in the same surroundings as long and short vowels; we 
may therefore describe them as compound vowel phonemes—diphthongs. Since 
[j w] occur in complementary distribution with [1 u], we may analyze them as 
allophones of /iu/. The syllabicity of /i u/ may be described as follows: except 
in the diphthongs (where they are always non-syllabic), they are syllabie before 
consonants, non-syllabic before vowels. 

[r] occurs only after long vowels, as in the examples above, and is in comple- 
mentary distribution with [y], which occurs only after short vowels, as in [hey] 
‘Mr.’, [vry] ‘confused’. We may therefore analyze [r] and [y] as allophones of 
a single phoneme /r/. 

1.3. Consonants. In utterances of only one syllable, we find the following 
consonants before and/or after vowels and diphthongs. Those followed by a 
hyphen occur only before vowels and diphthongs; those preceded by a hyphen 
occur only after vowels and diphthongs; and those unmarked occur in both 
positions. 

VOICELESS STOPS, strongly aspirated: [p‘- t'- k‘-], as in [p‘as] ‘passport’, [t‘ajl] 
‘part’, [k‘ajl] ‘wedge’. 

VOICELESS STOPS, unaspirated: [p t k ?-], as in [Spa:s] ‘fun’, [Stajl] ‘steep’, [ska:t] 
‘Skat’ (a card game), [?ajns] ‘one’. 

VoICELEsS sToPs, weakly aspirated or unaspirated, in free variation: [-p -t -k], 
as in [di:p] ‘thief’, [hu:t] ‘hat’, [yok] ‘skirt’. 

VoIceED stops: [b- d- g-], as in [bajn] ‘leg’, [dan] ‘then’, [gu:t] ‘good’. 

VOICELESS SPIRANTS: [fs 8 -¢ -x h-], as in [f18] ‘fish’, “a :f] ‘safe-deposit box’, 
[Sus] ‘shot’, [?1¢] ‘I’, [?ax] ‘oh’, [ho:l] ‘hollow’. 

VOICED SPIRANTS: [v- z- 7], as in [vAjn] ‘wine’, [zo:n] ‘son’, [yajn] ‘pure’. 

NASsALs (voiced): [m n -p], as in [me:!] ‘flour’, [najn] ‘no’, Tivp(k)] young’. 

LATERAL (voiced): [I], as in [lawt] ‘loud’, [f al] ‘full’. 

3 My informant has an eighth long vowel, roughly [e:], which is used as the name of the 
letter d, and as a mock-formal pronunciation for words in which [e:] is spelled d@. Thus, 
spat ‘late’ is normally [Spe:t]; but a mock-formal pronunciation is [Spe:t]. This may, if we 
wish, be analyzed as a marginal phoneme /a:/. 

4 Plus [vj] in the one word [pfvuj] ‘phooey’. 

’ Non-syllabic [r], syllabic [r], is a lower-mid unrounded vowel, halfway between central 
and back. (Limitations of the type font have led to the choice of this symbol.) 

6 Also, if we consider utterances of more than one syllable, in ['li:nja] ‘line’, [t‘'wa'leta] 
‘toilet’, ['janwa:r] (beside ['janu:a:r]) ‘January’, [zi:twa'tsjo:n] (beside [zi:tu:a'tsjo:n]) 
‘situation’, etc. 
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1.31. THE voIcELEss stops [p t k] are strongly aspirated only in initial posi- 
tion before vowels or before [I n y v] plus vowel: [p‘as] ‘passport’, [p‘la:n] ‘plan’, 
[p‘yAjs] ‘price’; [t‘ajl] ‘part’, [t‘yaj] ‘faithful’; [k‘ajl] ‘wedge’, [k‘lajn] ‘small’, 
[k‘ni:] ‘knee’, [kyajs] ‘circle’, [k‘ve:r] ‘crosswise’.’ Initially before other sounds 
they are unaspirated: [pfunt] ‘pound’, [pSoy] ‘Pschorr’ (name of a brand of beer), 
[tse:n] ‘ten’; there are no examples for [k]._ Following any sound they are un- 
aspirated: [Spa:s] ‘fun’, [grips] ‘plaster of Paris’; [Stajl] ‘steep’, [zats] ‘sentence’; 
[ska:t] ‘Skat’ (a card game), [zeks] ‘six’; but in final position they are weakly 
aspirated or unaspirated, in free variation: [di:p] ‘thief’, [halp] ‘half’; [hu:t] ‘hat’, 
{hant] ‘hand’; [yok] ‘skirt’, [mayk] ‘mark’. (In the foliowing paragraphs, the 
term ‘aspiration’ will refer only to strong aspiration.) 

This distribution allows us to posit the phonemes /p t k/, with strongly aspi- 
rated, weakly aspirated, and unaspirated allophones in complementary distribu- 
tion or free variation, as described above. 

1.32. THE VOICELESS SPIRANTS [¢] AND [x] are in complementary distribution 
with each other: [x] occurs only after central and back vowels and semivowels: 
[bax] ‘brook’, [na:x] ‘towards’, [nox] ‘still’, [ho:x] ‘high’, [byux] ‘breach’, [bu:x] 
‘book’, [?awx] ‘also’; [¢] occurs only after front vowels and semivowels, and after 
consonants: [mic] ‘me’, [p‘eg] ‘hard luck’, [k‘yi:¢t] ‘crawls’, [ne :cst] ‘next’, [hg:cst] 
‘highest’, [yajg] ‘rich’, [?aj¢] ‘you’, [?elg] ‘elk’, [moeng] ‘monk’, [duyc] ‘through’. 
We may therefore analyze [¢] and [x] as allophones of a single phoneme /x/. 

1.33. THE VOICED SPIRANT [y] has already been analyzed as an allophone of a 
phoneme /r/ (§1.2). This /r/ occurs only immediately before and immediately 
after vowels. Before vowels it appears as [y]: [yo:] ‘raw’, [Styo:] ‘straw’; after 
short vowels it appears as [y]: [hey] ‘Mr.’, [?17t] ‘errs’; after long vowels it appears 
as [r]: [he:r] ‘army’, [fy:rt] ‘leads’. 

1.34. THe GLOTTAL CONSONANTS [?] AND [h] occur only initially, immediately 
before vowels. Since the vowels themselves never occur initially, we might 
analyze either [?] or [h] as part of the allophone which any vowel shows in initial 
position. As long as we confine our investigation to utterances of only one 
syllable, however, the choice as to whether [?] or [h] should be so analyzed is 
quite arbitrary; we may therefore postpone the matter for later consideration 
(in §3.2). 

1.4. SEGMENTAL PHONEMES. The above analysis, based on utterances of only 
one syllable, allows us to posit the following segmental phonemes for German: 


VOWEL PHONEMES: 


Short: i Oo u 
Long: 1: e: a: 0: u: 
Diphthongs: ai oi au (ui) 


7 Aspiration is here used as a cover-term to include voiceless vowels, voiceless [1], voice- 
less [n], voiceless [y] (= [x]), and voiceless [v] (= [f]). Strictly speaking , we find the follow- 
ing combinations (where [k] stands for [p], [t], or [k], [a] stands for any vowel, and voiceless 
sounds are indicated by superior letters): [k‘a] = [ka]; [k‘la] = [k'la]; [ktna] = [k"na); 
[k'ya] = [k’ya]; [k‘'va] = [kvva]. 
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CONSONANT PHONEMES: 


Labial Alveolar Palatal Velar Glottal 
Stops: pb td kg ? 
Spirants: f v SZ a= 8 h 
Nasals: m n p 
Lateral: ] 


1.5. Stress. All utterances of only one syllable are spoken with two degrees 
of stress. Normally they begin with what we may call Loup stress. This sets 
in with the first phoneme of the utterance and continues through the syllabic 
vowel. Then it drops quickly, so that the remainder of the utterance is spoken 
with what we may call WEAK sTREsS. For example, the first two phonemes of 
/fiS/ ‘fish’ bear loud stress, while the third bears weak stress: [FIS]; contrast the 
louder /8/ and softer /f/ of /sif/ = [SIf] ‘ship’. In the case of long vowels, 
the decrease in loudness occurs before the end of the vowel: /ze:/ = [ZE:] ‘sea’, 
/nu:;n/ = [NU:n] ‘now’; in the case of diphthongs, it occurs before the semi- 
vowel: /tau/ = [TAw] ‘rope’, /noin/ = [NOjn] ‘nine’. This means that, as 
far as the distribution of stress is concerned, [:], like [j] and [w], functions as a 
non-syllabic. 

Contrasting with loud stress is a greater degree of loudness, which we may call 
OVERLOUD STRESS. This likewise sets in with the first phoneme, and continues 
through the syllabic vowel; the rest of the utterance is again spoken with weak 
stress. If we place a double tick above the line at the point where overloud stress 
begins (always at the beginning), we get such contrasts as the following: with 
loud stress /rexts/ = [RExts] ‘Go to the right’; with overloud stress /"rexts/ = 
[RExts] ‘Turn right quickly!’, or ‘Go right, not left!’ This gives us two meaning- 
fully distinctive degrees of stress.® 

2.0. COMPLETING THE TENTATIVE ANALYSIS. We may now complete this 
tentative analysis by examining utterances of more than one syllable. 

2.1. DISTINCTIVE DEGREES OF STRESS. We find, first, that there is more than 
one meaningfully distinctive degree of normal loudness. For example, the 
phoneme sequence /?ainflus/, spoken with the normal minimum of stress on the 
first syllable and with the normal maximum of stress on the second syllable, has 
one meaning: /?ain'flus/ ‘a river’. If the stress on the first syllable is increased, 
but still kept below that of the second, we get another meaning: /,?ain'flus/ ‘one 
river’. If the stress on the first syllable is greater than that on the second (though 
this still remains relatively strong), we get a third meaning: /'?ain,flus/ ‘influ- 
ence’. Finally, in any of these meanings the first or the second syllable may 
bear overloud stress: /''?ain'flus/ ‘a river (not THE river)’, or ‘ONE river (not 
two)’; /''?ain,flus/ ‘Influence (not /''?aus,flus/ ‘erfluence’)’; /?ain''flus/ ‘a RIVER 
(not a LAKE)’; etc. 

8 Pitch is also meaningfully distinctive in German, but I have not fully investigated it. 

9 It will be noted that the three degrees of stress which I have called ‘normal’ are used to 
distinguish morphemes: /?ain/ ‘a’, /,?ain/ ‘one’, /'?ain-/ ‘in’; whereas the abnormal 
(overloud) degree of stress is used to distinguish whole utterances. 
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This gives us four meaningfully distinctive degrees of stress.'° The loudest 
degree—above the normal maximum—may still be called ovERLOUD sTREss ("'). 
The loudest normal degree may be called Loup stress ('); the next loudest 
MEDIAL STRESS (,); and the weakest WEAK STRESS (unmarked). It will be con- 
venient to refer to overloud, loud, and medial stress as STRONG STRESS, in con- 
trast with weak stress; and to use the term STRESSED to refer to phonemes bearing 
strong stress, and UNSTRESSED to refer to phonemes bearing weak stress. 

2.2. ONSET OF STRESS. It should be emphasized that the assumption of four 
degrees of stress is a shorthand method of saying that each phoneme has four 
different allophones which differ in degree of loudness. We might symbolize 
these four allophones of /a/ by writing [a a A A]. Furthermore, it will be re- 
called (from §1.5) that the loudness of any syllable starts with its first phoneme, 
continues through the syllabic vowel, and then drops to weak stress. Thus we 
get the following contrasts (writing the glottal stop with a q to show the different 
degrees of stress): /?ain'flus/ = [qajnFLUs] ‘a river’; /,?ain'flus/ = [qajnFLUs] 
‘one river’; /'?ain,flus/ = [QAjnrtus] ‘influence’; /''?ain'flus/ = [QAjnFLUs] 
‘ONE river’; etc. 

2.21. ONSET OF STRONG STRESS. The stress phonemes which we symbolize 
/''' |/ thus represent not only degrees of stress, but also the places where these 
degrees of stress begin. That the contrast in degree of stress is phonemic has 
been demonstrated in §2.1. That the place where strong stress begins is also 
phonemic may be demonstrated by the following example. The phoneme se- 
quence /kauflaks/ consists, by definition, of two syllables, since /a/ is always 
syllabic and /u/ is non-syllabic after /a/. When we hear this utterance, the 
first syllable bears medial stress, the second syllable loud stress. If we consider 
that only degrees of stress are phonemic, we might mark them by placing accents 
over the two syllabics: /kaufliks/. But we have not yet analyzed all the mean- 
ingfully distinctive features. If the loud stress of the second syllable begins 
with the /f/, we get one meaning: /,kau'flaks/ = [kawFLAks] ‘Chew flax’; if it 
begins with the /l/, we get another meaning: /,kauf'laks/ = [kawfLAks] ‘Buy 
salmon’. Acoustically, this contrast is produced by the difference in the loud- 
ness of the /f/; phonemically, it is produced by the difference in the place where 
loud stress begins. We may therefore redefine slightly the phonemes which we 
symbolize by /''' ,/, as follows: /'/ is not just ‘loud stress’, but ‘loud stress from 
this point through the next syllabic’; and similarly with /''/ and /,/. 

Other utterances showing a contrast in the place of onset of strong stress are: 
/'tau,fri8/ = [TAwrrts] ‘fresh as dew’, but /'tauf,rext/ = [TAwfrext] ‘bap- 
tismal law’; /di:'sla:ven/ = [di:SLA:ven] ‘the Slavs’, but /bis'london/ = 
[bisLOndon] ‘as far as London’; /,du:'smutsiger/ = [pu:SMUtsiger] ‘You dirty 
fellow!’, but /,du:8'mutsiger/ = [pu:SMUtsiger] ‘Give Mutziger a shower!’; 
/‘braut,Slaier/ = [BRAwtS.ajer] ‘bridal veil’, but /'doitS,lant/ = [DOjtSLant] 
‘Germany’. 

2.22. ONSET OF WEAK STRESS. The weak degree of stress which we leave 


10 The number of absolute degrees of stress is theoretically infinite. An even weaker 
degree than what I have called ‘normal minimum’ is easily distinguished: (?n'flus]. But it 
is not meaningfully distinctive, since the meaning is still ‘a river’. 
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unmarked is best interpreted phonemically as absence of strong stress; i.e. it is 
not, in itself, meaningfully distinctive. Similarly, the place where onset of weak 
stress begins is not meaningfully distinctive. The reason for this is that all the 
consonants preceding any weak-stressed vowel (whether they belong to the same 
syllable as the vowel or not) are themselves weakly stressed, and hence do not 
differ acoustically in loudness. For example, one might expect that the /s/ of 
in Slavonien ‘in Slavonia’ would differ in loudness from that of ins Lateinische 
‘into Latin’, since the morphological boundaries in these two utterances occur 
in different places. This is not, however, the case. The former utterance is 
/*insla'vo:;nien/ = [qinslaVO:njen]; the latter is /?insla'tainise/ = [qinsla- 
TAjnise]; the segment [qinsla] is acoustically identical in both cases. 

2.3. UNSTRESSED VOWELS. Our previous analysis of vowels, since it dealt 
only with monosyllabic utterances, showed only the loud (and overloud) stressed 
allophones of vowels. When we examine utterances of more than one syllable, 
we find that all the vowel phonemes—short, long, and diphthongal—occur in 
other degrees of stress with the same phonetic values, except that length de- 
creases along with stress. This is particularly true of the long vowels. Con- 
trast, for example, the [o:] of /na'tsio:n/ ‘nation’ with the [o-] or [o] (but not 
[o]!) of /natsio:'na:l/ ‘national’. In unstressed position, therefore, the contrast 
between what we may still call short and long vowels is more one of quality 
than of quantity. 

In addition to these differences in quantity, we find the following qualitatively 
new syllabics in unstressed position: [a ] m n rf], as in ['bita] ‘please’, ['mrt]] 
‘means’, ['?a:tm] ‘breath’, ['brtn] ‘ask’, ['bitr] ‘bitter’. 

2.31. UNsSTRESSED [a] is in complementary distribution with stressed [e] 
(except as noted below). For example, the word for ‘it’ appears stressed as 
['?es], but unstressed as [as] (or [s]): [,?estst'hi:r] ‘It’s here’, but [,vo:'?1stas] 
‘Where is it?’ The only exception to this complementary distribution concerns 
a few words of foreign origin, in which unstressed [e] serves as a more formal 
variant of [a]. For example, beside the more formal [t‘e'no:r] ‘tenor’ and 


1 The material in §§2.21-2 might be re-stated in terms of syllable division; i.e. instead of 
speaking of ‘onset of stress’, we might speak of ‘syllable release’. In /,kau'flaks/ the 
second syllable is released by the /f/; this distinguishes it from /,kauf'laks/, in which the 
second syllable is released by the /1/. This would mean that the place of release of a 
strongly stressed syllable is phonemic; and we could re-define the loud stress phonemes as 
follows: /'/ is not just ‘loud stress’, but ‘place of release of a loud stressed syllable’; and 
similarly with /''/ and /1/. 

The reason I do not choose to speak of syllable division is that I am often unable to de- 
termine the place of release of an unstressed syllable. In the case of such an utterance as 
/?inber'li:n/ ‘in Berlin’, I am reasonably certain that the second syllable is released by the 
/b/; but I suspect that this is only because I know that the cluster /nb/ occurs neither at 
the beginning nor at the end of an utterance. But in the utterances /?insla'vo:nien/ and 
/?insla'tainise/, I am unable to determine whether the second syllable is released by the 
/s/ or by the /1/._ (The cluster /ns/ occurs at the end of an utterance, as in /'gans/ ‘goose’; 
and the cluster /sl/ occurs at the beginning of an utterance, as in /sla'vo:nien/ ‘Slavonia’.) 
It may well be that there is a physiological difference in the articulation of the segment 
/?insla/ in these two utterances; I wish I had the training in the use of laboratory instru- 
ménts to find this out. But there is no audible difference; and any physiological difference 
can therefore not be phonemic. 
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[t'e'yasa] ‘terrace’, with [e], we find, in free variation, the less formal [t‘s'no:r] 
and [t‘s'yaso], with [a]. Since the contrast between unstressed [e] and [a] is never 
meaningfully distinctive, we may analyze [9] as an allophone of /e/. 

2.32. THE SYLLABICITY OF [] m n 7] is not automatically determined by their 
surroundings, since we have such contrasts as ['yajn] ‘pure’, but ['yajn] ‘rows’. 
Hence the syllabicity must be phonemic. Rather than posit a phoneme of 
syllabicity, it seems preferable to analyze this syllabicity as an allophone of 
unstressed /e/, i.e. to analyze [] m ny] as /elemener/. This analysis is sup- 
ported by such slow speech forms as ['yajen], in free variation with ['yajn]. 

2.33. THE PHONEME /r/ must, as a result of the analysis of [r] as /er/, be rede- 
fined (cf. §1.33). When followed by a vowel, /r/ appears as [y]: /'ro:/ = ['yo:] 
‘raw’, /‘fii:re/ = ['fy:ye] ‘(1) lead’, /'bitere/ = ['bitayo] ‘bitter ones’. When not 
followed by a vowel, /r/ appears (1) after long vowels as [r]: /‘he:r/ = ['he:r] 
‘army’, /'fii:rt/ = ['fy:rt] ‘leads’; (2) with unstressed /e/ as [r]: /'biter/ = 
[‘bitr] ‘bitter’, /'Saitert/ = ['Sajtrt] ‘fails’; (3) after other short vowels as [y]: 
/‘her/ = [hey] ‘Mr.’, /'?irt/ = ['?ryt] ‘errs’. 

2.4. THE PHONEME /x/. In utterances of only one syllable, /x/ occurs only 
after vowels, or after vowel plus /] n r/ (see §1.382). In utterances of more than 
one syllable, we find /x/ occurring initially before vowels, where it shows its 
palatal allophone [¢]: /'xi:zna:/ ‘China’, /xe:'mi:/ ‘chemistry’. The comple- 
mentary distribution of [x] and [¢] remains unchanged, however: [x] occurs after 
central and back vowels and semivowels, [¢] in all other positions. 

2.5. NEW SEGMENTAL PHONEMES. An examination of utterances of more than 
one syllable also reveals a number of new segmental phonemes. 

2.61. VoIcED PALATAL [%] occurs in such words as /'lo:ze/ ‘loge’, /ga'ra:ze/ 
‘garage’. In the speech of my informant it also occurs at the beginning of an 
utterance, as in /Ze'ni:ren/ ‘embarrass’, /Zur'na:1/ ‘journal’; many other speakers, 
especially those of lower social status, say /Se'ni:ren/, /Sur'na:l/. 

2.52. NASALIZED VOWELS occur in such words as [ba's&] ‘washbowl’, [yesto'ya] 
‘restaurant’, [bal'k‘s] ‘balcony’, and [p‘ay'fé] (beside commoner /par'fii:m/) 
‘perfume’. In the speech of many persons of the same social status as the 
informant, these nasalized vowels are formal alternants of [en ap op cen] respec- 
tively; in the speech of persons of lower social status, these less formal alternants 
are used almost exclusively. Hence, even though we may analyze the formal 
nasalized vowels as /e” a” o” 6”/, it is clear that we are dealing with marginal 
phonemes. Since we know that words containing these nasalized vowels are 
borrowed from French, we may classify them as foreign phonemes, and exclude 
them from further investigation. They do not affect the results of the present 
study in any way.” 

3.0. INADEQUACIES OF THE TENTATIVE ANALYSIS. The phonemic analysis of 
German made in §1, as amended in §2, is inadequate in a number of respects. 
We may now examine these inadequacies, one by one. 

3.1. ASPIRATION OF VOICELESS STOPS. The voiceless stops /p t k/ are aspi- 
rated only when they occur before vowels, or before /] n r v/ plus vowel, as fol- 


12 Also excluded are such isolated sound sequenees (also foreign borrowings) as [a:j] in 
[de:'t'a:j] ‘detail’, [w1] in ['w1ski] ‘whiskey’, etc. 
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lows (letting /a/ stand for any vowel): /pa pla pna pra ta tra ka kla kna kra kva/. 
The following investigation is therefore limited to establishing when aspiration 
occurs in these surroundings. As a working hypothesis, we may assume that 
/p t k/ are normally unaspirated, and investigate only the factors which seem 
to produce aspiration. 

3.11. Stressep /p t k/ are aspirated when they occur immediately after 
onset of strong stress. We may contrast stressed and aspirated /p t k/ in this 
position with unstressed and unaspirated /p t k/ immediately before onset of 
stress, as follows (with aspiration written in): 


ASPIRATED /p*‘ t‘ k‘/ UNASPIRATED /p t k/ 


‘su:,p‘latler ‘clog dance’ 'Su:p,la:de ‘drawer’ 

'Si:,p‘rais ‘skiing prize’ '‘li:p,raits ‘charm’ 

'?an,t'ra:t ‘fell into line’ '‘lant,ra:t ‘head administrative 
official of a Kreis’ 

'bau,k'‘lots ‘building block’ 'Straik,lo:n ‘strike pay’ 

'Su:,k‘nopf ‘shoe button’ 'Spuk,napf ‘spittoon’ 

'ze:,k'rank ‘seasick’ ‘Ste :k,raif ‘stirrup’ 

'?ain, k‘vetSen ‘squeeze in’ 'tank,vart ‘gas station attendant’ 


It should be noted that stressed /p t k/ are aspirated only IMMEDIATELY after 
onset of strong stress; they are not aspirated if strong stress begins on a preceding 
phoneme. This accounts for such contrasts as the following (with aspiration 
written in): 


ASPIRATED /p‘ t‘ k‘/ UNASPIRATED /p t k/ 


‘lauS,p‘osten ‘listening post’ ‘Sau,Spi:l ‘spectacle’ 
'fiS,p‘late ‘fish plate’ 'tau,Splais ‘rope splice’ 
'taus,p‘rais ‘trade-in price’ 'tsvi:,Spra:xe ‘dialogue’ 
des't‘e:ters ‘of the doer’ ?e'ste:ti8 ‘esthetic’ 
‘flaiS,t‘opf ‘flesh-pot’ ‘blai,Stift ‘pencil’ 
‘vun,t'raum ‘wishful thinking’ ‘rain,Stro:m ‘Rhine stream’ 
das'k‘itseln ‘the tickling’ di:'skitse ‘the sketch’ 
das'k‘lait ‘the dress’ di:'skla:ven ‘the slaves’ 
des'k‘riipels ‘of the cripple’ di:'skru:pel ‘the scruples’ 


3.12. UNsTRESSED /p t k/ AFTER A PAUSE are always aspirated. This is most 
apparent at the beginning of an utterance. Examples (with aspiration written 
in): /p‘a'ro:le/ ‘password’, /p‘la'ne:t/ ‘planet’, /p‘noi'ma:ti8/ ‘pneumatic’, 
/p'ro:'bi:ren/ ‘try out’; /t‘a'blet/ ‘tray’, /t'ra'gé:die/ ‘tragedy’; /k‘o'lone/ 
‘column’, /k‘la'vi:r/ ‘piano’, /k‘re:'di:t/ ‘credit’, /k‘vali:'te:t/ ‘quality’. Aspi- 
ration also occurs after the brief pauses which may occur within utterances. 
Examples (with a space written to indicate pause): /'vas k‘ain'bi:r 
p‘ro:'bi:renzi:es,ma:l/ ‘What? No beer? Just try it!’; or, in slow speech: 
/?ix,?antvorte t'e'rase/ ‘I answer “terrace” ’ (contrast: /?ix,?antvortete 'rase/ 
‘I answered “race” ’). 

3.13. UNsTRESSED /p t k/ NOT PRECEDED BY A PAUSE sometimes show aspira- 
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tion and sometimes do not, in apparently identical surroundings. For example, 
we find [k‘] in /,di:zesk‘abi:'net/ ‘this cabinet’, but [k] in /,di:zeskan'da:le/ ‘these 
scandals’. Furthermore, it is clear that the presence or absence of aspiration is 
meaningfully distinctive. Even when they are spoken without pause, we still 
get a contrast between the utterances /?ix,?antvortet‘e'rase/ ‘I answer “ter- 
race’”’’, with [t'], and /?ix,?antvortete'rase/ ‘I answered “race’”’’, with [t]. 
Obviously, then, aspiration must be made part of our phonemic analysis. 

3.14. Two PHONEMIC ANALYSES OF ASPIRATION are possible. The most obvi- 
ous analysis would be to posit a phoneme of aspiration: /‘/._ But there is another 
way of interpreting the data. We may state, first, that /p t k/, regardless 
of stress, are always aspirated after a pause. There remain the cases where 
/p t k/ are aspirated when not preceded by a pause. Such contrasts as /'t‘ail/ 
‘part’ and /t‘a'blet/ ‘tray’, with [t‘], versus /'Stail/ ‘steep’, /Sta'bi:l/ ‘stable’, 
/'bite/ ‘please’, and /'hu:t/ ‘hat’, with [t], suggest the formulation: /p t k/ are 
aspirated after a pause, but unaspirated after any segmental phoneme. (This 
was our analysis of aspiration in §1.31.) We might then interpret such con- 
trasts as /'lant,ra:t/ but /'?an,t'ra:t/, or /?ix,?antvortete'rase/ but /?ix,?ant- 
vortet‘e'rase/ by saying: there are places within an utterance where /p t k/ 
behave as if they were preceded by a pause, i.e. show the allophones [p‘ t' k'). 

If we accept this interpretation, it remains for us to give a phonemic analysis 
of it. We may do this by assuming a segmental phoneme—to be symbolized, 
say, with a plus sign—after which /p t k/ are always aspirated. This segmental 
phoneme /+/ has the following allophones: at the beginning or end of an 
utterance it appears as a pause of indeterminate duration: /+'tail+/, /+ta 
'‘blet-+/; within an utterance it appears either as a pause of brief duration or, in 
free variation with this, as zero: /+'?an+,tra:t+/, /+?ix,?antvorte+ te'rase+- /. 

When the allophone of /+/ is pause, we may describe it phonetically as in- 
activity of the vocal organs; acoustically it is silence. It is not necessary to de- 
scribe the length of this pause, since thexye is no meaningful contrast between 
pauses of different duration. 

The assumption of a zero allophone for /+/ needs clarification; I believe that 
such clarification may be given by citing a parallel example from Japanese. In 
Japanese,!* the phoneme /y/ shows two allophones: at the beginning of an 
utterance and after syllabics it appears as [j]: /yaoya/ = [jaoja] ‘grocer’; after 
consonants it shows a zero allophone, but its presence is indicated by the palatali- 
zation of any preceding consonant: /syuu/ = [Su:] ‘week’, /tya/ = [éa] ‘tea’; 
contrast /suu/ = [su:] ‘smoke (a cigarette, etc.)’, /t4/ = [ta] ‘rice field’. This 


13 Cf. Bernard Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese I: Inflection, JAOS 66.98 footnote 
4 (1946). I am indebted to Bloch for the suggestion that /+/ be analyzed as a segmental 
phoneme with allophones consisting of pause and zero. 

[This is a correct interpretation of the statement in JAOS 66.98; but there is a better way 
to explain the analysis of [8u:] as /syuu/ and of [éa] as /tya/: the sound [8] is simultaneously 
an allophone of /s/ and an allophone of /y/ ; the sound [¢] is simultaneously an allophone of 
/t/ and an allophone of /y/. In general, a sound belongs to as many phonemes as it con- 
tains distinctive features—here voiceless sibilance and palatalization in [8], voiceless dental 
occlusion and palatalization in [¢]. (The order /sy/ rather than /ys/, etc., is established 
on the basis of patterning: thus there is /ky/ but no /yk/, etc.)—BB] 
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enables us to make the following statements concerning /s/ and /t/ (and other 
consonants): they show the allophones [8] and [&] before /y/, but the allophones 
[s] and [t] before all other phonemes. 

The phoneme /+/ which we may assume for German behaves similarly: at 
the beginning or end of an utterance it shows an allophone of pause: /+'tail+/, 
/+ta'blet+/; within an utterance it may show a zero allophone, but its presence 
is indicated by the aspiration of a following /pt k/: /+'?an+,tra:t+/, /+?ix 
,Pantvorte+te'rase+/ (contrast /+'lant,ra:t+/, /+?ix,?anvortete'rase+/). 
This enables us to make the following statement concerning /p t k/: they show 
the allophones [p‘ t‘ k‘] after /+/, but [p t k] after all other phonemes. 

Just what name we may wish to give to the phoneme /+/ is relatively unim- 
portant. The important thing is that we are able to define it phonetically, state 
the occurrence of its allophones, and describe the allophones of other phonemes 
before and after it. In the remainder of this paper I shall refer to it as OPEN 
JUNCTURE. 

On the evidence of the voiceless stops alone, one would hardly assume a 
phoneme of open juncture; a phoneme of aspiration would be preferable. The 
following paragraphs (§3.2 and §3.3) are therefore written on the assumption 
that no decision has been made as to whether /+/ or /‘/ should be set up as 
a phoneme. 

3.2. THE GLOTTAL stop. It has already been noted (in §1.34) that /?/ and 
/h/ occupy a unique position among the consonant phonemes. Both of them 
occur only before vowels and, in monosyllabic utterances, only in initial position. 
Furthermore, both of them always have the same stress as the following vowel: 
we get such sequences as /di:'?eke/ ‘the corner’ and /di:'heke/ ‘the hedge’, but 
never any such sequences as */di:?'eke/ or */di:h'eke/. All of this suggests 
that one or the other of them might be analyzed as part of the allophone which 
any vowel shows under certain conditions. This is further suggested by the 
occurrence of the vowels themselves. Vowels never occur initially in an utter- 
ance. Within an utterance, stressed vowels occur only after stressed consonants 
or unstressed vowels, but never after unstressed consonants or stressed vowels. 
That is (letting V and C symbolize any stressed vowel and consonant, and v and c 
any unstressed vowel and consonant), we find the sequence 'CV (as in the /'rai/ 
of /be'rainigen/ ‘purify’), but never the sequence c'V; and we find the sequence 
v'V (where v is a long vowel, as in the /i:'0:/ of /Spi:'o:n/ ‘spy’), but never the 
sequence V'V. 

Both /?/ and /h/ are also ‘unstable’ phonemes, i.e. there are many utterances, 
alike in meaning, which sometimes show /?/ or /h/, and sometimes (especially in 
informal, rapid speech) do not. Of the two, however, /?/ is far more unstable 
that /h/. The latter is lost only sporadically in such rapid speech forms as 
/'bamo:f/ ‘railroad station’, beside slower /'ba:n,ho:f/; or in informal /,ko- 
menzi:'runter/ ‘Come down’, beside more formal /,komenzi:he'runter/. The 
glottal stop is lost even more frequently in informal, rapid speech (cf. the word 
/'°es/ ‘it? in §2.31). In addition, there are whole morphological classes which 
always show loss of /?/. For example, when such words as /'?auf/ ‘up, on’ and 
/'?aus/ ‘out’ are compounded with /‘hin/ ‘to there’, /'he:r/ ‘to here’, /da:r-/ 
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(compounding form of /'da:/ ‘there’), and /vo:r-/ (compounding form of 
/'vo:/ ‘where’), the glottal stop is always lost: /hi'nauf/, /he'raus/, /da:'rauf/, 
/vo:'raus/, etc. Since /?/ is more unstable than /h/, we may set up the hy- 
pothesis that [?] is not a separate phoneme, but merely part of the allophone 
which any vowel shows under certain conditions; and we may try to establish 
what these conditions are. 

3.21. STRESSED VOWELS always show the glottalized allophone when they 
immediately follow onset of strong stress, unless they are immediately preceded 
by an unstressed long vowel. Only if we analyze [?a] as an allophone of /a/, 
etc., do we find stressed vowels occurring (1) after a pause: /'?ale/ ‘everybody’; 
(2) after stressed vowels and diphthongs: /'bau,?art/ ‘type of construction’; 
(3) after unstressed short vowels: /be'?amter/ ‘official’, /te'?a:ter/ ‘theater’; 
and (4) after unstressed consonants: /fer'?ainigen/ ‘unite’ (contrast /be'rainigen/ 
‘purify’), /'Su:l,?amt/ ‘school bureau’ (contrast /'Su:lats/ ‘shoe tongue’). 
When the stressed vowel is immediately preceded by an unstressed long vowel, 
the glottal stop sometimes appears and sometimes does not: /te:'a:ter/ ‘theater’ 
(more formal than /te'?a:ter/); /ru:'i:znen/ or /ru:'?inen/ ‘ruins’; /Spi:'o:ne/ 
‘spies’, but /di:'?o:per/ ‘the opera’. 

3.22. UNSTRESSED VOWELS AFTER A PAUSE, whether at the beginning of an 
utterance or within an utterance, always show the glottal stop allophone: 
/?a'lain/ ‘alone’, /?e:'ga:l/ ‘all the same’, /?er'lauben/ ‘allow’, /?ain'flus/ or 
/?en'flus/ ‘a river’, /'?ax esist'hi:r/ ‘Oh! It’s here’. 

3.23. UNSTRESSED VOWELS NOT PRECEDED BY A PAUSE rarely show the glottal- 
ized allophone. For example, the utterances meaning ‘(to) know the farmer’ 
and ‘(to) recognize the building’ are usually homonymous: /de:n'bauer,kenen/. 
But that the glottal stop can be meaningfully distinctive is indicated by the fact 
that, to make a contrast between these two meanings, my informant says: 
/de:n'"'bauer,kenen/ ‘(to) know the FARMER’, but /de:n''bau?er,kenen/ ‘(to) 
recognize the BUILDING’. The same thing is true of other utterances of this 
type: /''?arbaiter,zu:xen/ ‘(to) look for workers’, but /''?arbait?er,zu:xen/ 
‘(to) request worK’. (When such a contrast is made, a pause sometimes occurs 
before the glottal stop: /de:n'"bau ?er,kenen/, /''?arbait ?er,zu:xen/.) 

3.24. Two PHONEMIC ANALYSES OF THE GLOTTAL STOP are possible. The most 
obvious analysis would again be to posit a segmental phoneme: /?/ (though it 
would be a remarkably unstable phoneme). But there is, again also, another 
way of interpreting the data. We may begin by stating that all vowels, regard- 
less of stress, show the glottalized allophone after a pause. Such contrasts as 
/'?eke/ ‘corner’ and /?er'zats/ ‘substitute’, with [%e], versus /‘heke/ ‘hedge’, 
/fer'zu:x/ ‘attempt’, /kli:'ent/ ‘client’, /'ha:ben/ ‘have’, and /'ze:en/ ‘see’, 
with [e], suggest the formulation: vowels show an allophone with glottal stop 
only after a pause. We may then analyze such examples as /'bau,?art/, /'Su:l 
,Pamt/, and /de:an''bau?er,kenen/, where the glottal stop is not preceded by a 
pause, by again assuming a phoneme of open juncture. This phoneme has the 
same allophones as described in §3.14: at the beginning or end of an utterance it 
appears as a pause of indeterminate duration: /+'ale+/, /+a'lain+/, /+e:'ga:l 
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+/; within an utterance it shows a zero allophone or, occasionally and in free 
variation, a brief pause: /+'bau+,art+/, /+be+'amter+/, /+fer+'aini- 
gen+/, /+'Su:ll+,amt+/, /+ru:+'imen+/ (or /+ru:'imnen+/), /-+de:n''bau- 
+er+,kenen+/, /+''arbait+er,zu:xen+/, etc. By assuming this phoneme, 
we are enabled to make the statement: vowels show an allophone with glottal 
stop after /+/, but without glottal stop after all other segmental phonemes. 

3.3. THE PHONEME /x/. Our analysis states (in §1.32 and §2.4) that /x/ 
shows the allophone [x] after central and back vowels and semivowels, but [¢] 
after all other segmental phonemes and after a pause. There are, however, 
cases where [¢] also occurs after central and back vowels and semivowels, and 
the distinction between [x] and [¢] is meaningfully distinctive. Examples (with 
[¢] written in): /'ku:xen/ ‘cake’, but /'ku:cen/ ‘little cow’ (given as a nursery 
word); /'Sta:xen/ ‘stung’, but /ma'ma:cen/ ‘little mama’; /'brauxen/ ‘need’, 
but /'fraugen/ ‘dog’s mistress’. The above examples illustrate unstressed [x] 
and [¢]; examples of stressed [x] and [¢] are: /ra'xi:tis/ ‘rickets’, /ma'xandel/ 
‘juniper brandy’; but /da:,ci:na:(zo:'gro:s,?ist)/ ‘since China (is so large)’, 
/vo:'ce:miker(,?arbaiten)/ ‘where chemists (work)’. 

Our previous analysis of /x/ (in §2.4) stated that /x/ appears as [x] after 
central and back vowels and semivowels, but as [¢] in all other positions. If we 
accept a segmental phoneme of open juncture, we can amend this statement to 
read: /x/ appears as [x] after central and back vowels and semivowels, but as [¢] 
after all other segmental phonemes (including, of course, /+/). The phoneme 
/+/ has the same allophones as described in §3.14: at the beginning or end of an 
utterance it appears as a pause of indeterminate duration: /++'xi:na:+/ ‘China’, 
/+xe:'mi:+/ ‘chemistry’; within an utterance it shows a zero allophone or, 
occasionally and in free variation, a brief pause: /+'ku:+xen+/, /+'frau+ 
xen+/, /+da:+,xi:na:zo:'gro:s+,ist+/, ete. 

4.0. FINAL ANALysIs. The preceding section describes the inadequacies of 
our phonemic analysis of German, and indicates the two alternative ways of 
removing these inadequacies. In making a final analysis we must choose be- 
tween these two alternatives. 

4.1. NEw PHONEMES. One alternative is to accept /?/ as a phoneme, and 
to add /‘/ and /¢/ as new phonemes. This alternative has the advantage of 
keeping our analysis on familiar ground; it has the disadvantage of requiring us 
to accept as phonemes three sounds which certainly would not be analyzed as 
phonemic in utterances of one syllable. 

4.2. OPEN JUNCTURE. The other alternative is to assume a segmental phoneme 
of open juncture. This phoneme has two allophones: at the beginning or end 
of an utterance it appears as a pause of indeterminate duration; within an ut- 
terance it appears as a brief pause or, in free variation, as zero. We may assume 
this phoneme wherever we find a pause (of whatever duration) and, in addition, 
wherever we find (1) aspirated /p t k/; (2) a glottal stop; and (3) the sound [¢] 
following (phonetically) a central or back vowel or semivowel. By assuming 
this phoneme, we are enabled to make the statements: (1) /p t k/ are aspirated 
after /+/, but unaspirated after all other phonemes; (2) vowels show an allo- 
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phone with glottal stop after /+/, but an allophone without glottal stop after 
all other phonemes; and (3) /x/ shows the allophone [x] after central and back 
vowels and semivowels, but [¢] after all other phonemes (including /+/). 

This second alternative has the advantage of economy: we can get along with 
two fewer segmental phonemes. (We add /+/, but subtract /‘/, /?/, and /¢/.) 
The importance of this is not, however, in the numerical reduction in the number 
of phonemes, but rather in the grouping together under one heading of a number 
of phonetic details. Just as it is preferable to accept four phonemic distinctions of 
stress rather than to assume various series of four phonemes differing in loudness 
(like the [a a A A] mentioned in §2.2), so it is preferable to bring together under 
one heading the behavior of /p t k/, vowels, and /x/ when they are preceded by 
a pause, and their identical but superficially abnormal behavior when they are 
not preceded (acoustically) by a pause. This alternative is all the more prefer- 
able because it agrees with our analysis of the segmental phonemes in utterances 
of one syllable. The present writer therefore prefers it to the first alternative. 

4.3. OccURRENCE OF /+/ WITHIN UTTERANCES. An examination of the 
frequency with which /+/ occurs within an utterance, of the places where it 
occurs, and of the distribution of its allophones, gives further reasons for pre- 
ferring it to the other alternative. 

4.31. THE FREQUENCY OF /-+-/ WITHIN AN UTTERANCE is determined largely by 
the speed with which the utterance is spoken. In extremely slow speech it 
may appear between every two words of an utterance: /+,van+,fe:rt+,e:r 
+tsu:'rik-+/ ‘When is he going back?’ (said, for example, in a long-distance 
telephone call with a poor connection; at normal speed there are no open junc- 
tures within this utterance: /+-van,fe:rte:rtsu:'rik+/). The assumption of a 
phoneme /+/ thus allows us to analyze one of the phonetic features characteristic 
of slow speech. 

4.32. THE PLACES WHERE /+/ occuRS usually coincide with syntactic and 
morphological boundaries. The only exceptions are a few words (all of foreign 
origin) in which open juncture and onset of strong stress precede a voiceless stop 
or a vowel: /+pa+'pi:r+/ ‘paper’, /+la+'terne+/ ‘lantern’, /--as+'ke:ze+-/ 
‘asceticism’, /+te-+-'a:ter+/ ‘theater’, /+ru:+'imen+/ ‘ruins’, etc. 

Aside from these few exceptions, /+/ occurs only at a syntactic or morpho- 
logical boundary. It often occurs (asa brief pause) between sentences: /-+,das- 
istsu:'gro:s-+,ne:menzi:'di:s+/ ‘That’s too big. Take this one’; between 
the constituents of a compound sentence: /+,putsdi:rdi:'tse:ne+,kemdaine 
‘ha:re+unt,vasdaine'hende+/ ‘Brush your teeth, comb your hair, and wash 
your hands’; before and after subordinate clauses: /+alse:r'fertix,va:r+ ,gipe:r 
'vek-+-/ ‘When he was through, he went away’; and before and after appositives: 
/+de:r'iiinere+'hans+ ,bli:p'hi:r+/ ‘The younger one, Hans, stayed here’. 
Such syntactic boundaries do not allow us to predict the occurrence of /+/; but 
the assumption of a phoneme /+/ allows us to analyze one of the phonetic 
features characteristic of such syntactic boundaries. 

Open juncture always occurs before stressed /p t k/, before stressed vowels, 
and before stressed or unstressed /x/ where these phonemes occur at the begin- 
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ning of a morpheme. Before unstressed /p t k/ or unstressed vowels at the 
beginning of a morpheme, /+/ often does not cocur. Contrast, for example, 
the [t‘] of ['mom,t'ax], as in /+e:1,fe:rt'mon+,tax+/ ‘He’s going Monday’, 
with the [t] of [,mo:ntax], as in /+e:1r,fe:rt,smo:ntax'morgen+/ ‘He’s going 
Monday morning’. Such morphological boundaries do not allow us to predict 
the occurrence of /+/; but, again, the assumption of a phoneme /+/ allows us 
to analyze one of the phonetic features characteristic of such morphological 
boundaries.!* 

4.33. THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ALLOPHONES OF /+/ is determined both by 
the speed of the utterance and by syntactic and morphological criteria. In 
normally rapid speech the brief pause allophone occurs commonly only at the 
syntactic boundaries mentioned above; the zero allophone occurs primarily at 
the morphological boundaries mentioned above. In extremely slow speech the 
brief pause allophone may occur also between words which are not separated by 
a syntactic boundary; but only the zero allophone occurs at morphological 
boundaries within words (usually only between the constituents of compound 
words). 

5. HALF-OPEN JUNCTURE? ‘The above description of open juncture was de- 
veloped from the original interpretation (in §3.14) that there are places within 
an utterance where certain phonemes behave as if they were preceded by a 
pause, rather than by another phoneme. At such points we have posited a 
phoneme of open juncture. If we now examine the behavior of phonemes 
BEFORE these points, we find that they behave in the same way as before a 
pause: /h b d g v 22/ never occur before /+-/, and /r/ shows the allophone [y] 
only after short vowels. This statement merely justifies our assumption of a 
phoneme /+/. It amounts to saying that other phonemes behave before the 
zero allophone of /+-/ in the same way as before the pause allophone of /+/. 

There are, however, points within an utterance (again coinciding with morpho- 
logical boundaries) where one phoneme behaves as if it were followed by a pause, 
but the following phoneme does not behave as if it were preceded by a pause. 
We find this only in the sequence /r/ plus unstressed vowel. It was stated 
(in §2.33) that /r/ shows the allophone [y] before vowels. This statement holds 
for such an utterance as /+ix,fii:re'tsvantsix+/ = [?1¢,fy:ya'tsvantsic¢] ‘I 
lead twenty’. But in identical surroundings we find /r/ showing the allophone 
[r], which we have described as occuring only (after long vowels) before conson- 


4The fact that /+/ occurs almost exclusively at syntactic and morphological 
boundaries raises the question: Should we accept syntactic and morphological boundaries 
as part of our phonemic analysis if, by so doing, we can limit the scope of—or even avoid 
assuming—open juncture? 

For a number of reasons I believe that this should not be done. First—and this is a 
purely methodological reason—I believe that the phonemes of a language should be ana- 
lyzed without reference to syntax or morphology (as I have tried to do in this paper). 
Secondly, we could not do so successfully even if we tried, because of the cases (noted above) 
in which open juncture does not coincide with a syntactic or morphological boundary. 
Finally, it would seem that the phonetic marking of morphological and syntactic boundaries 
is more clearly described precisely by the assumption of open juncture. 
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ants or /+/: /+,fi:run'tsvantsix+/ = [,fi:run'tsvantsi¢] ‘twenty-four’. (In 
the speech of my informant, /r/ behaves this way at the end of any word or 
constituent of a compound word.) 

In such an utterance we cannot assume /+/, since the vowel /u/ does not 
show an allophone with glottal stop. It would seem that we must either assume 
two different phonemes /y/ and /r/; or that we must posit a second phoneme of 
juncture (half-open juncture?), though the present writer is unable to give a 
satisfactory description of it. It is to be hoped that further investigations will 
shed light on this problem. 





THE TAGALOG REFLEXES OF MALAYO-POLYNESIAN D 


IstipoRE DYEN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


[The theory is proposed that PMP D became Tg. d in initial and postconsonantal 
positions; that / appears instead of d in initial position as the result of analogy, 
and in postconsonantal position as the result of some secondary change.] 


1. THE ReEcoNstTRUCTION or PMP D 


1.1. PMP D was first reconstructed—as far as I know—by O. Dempwolff. 
He conceived of it as a voiced retroflex stop? and found it in all five positions: 
initial, intervocalic, preconsonantal, postconsonantal, and final.* Only four of 
the eleven Malayo-Polynesian languages whose vocabularies he compared in his 
Vergleichende Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wortschatzes exhibit reflexes 
which are accounted for by the reconstruction of *D: Tagalog, Javanese, Toba- 
Batak, and Malay. 


1 Works referred to are: 

Bloomf. = L. Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts with Grammatical Analysis. University of 
Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 3, Nos. 2-4 (1917): II. Grammatical 
Analysis, No. 3; III. List of Formations and Glossary, No. 4. 

Brandst. = R. Brandstetter, Tagalen und Madagassen. Malayo-Polynesische For- 
schungen, 2te Reihe (Luzern, 1902). 

Dempw. = O. Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre des austronesischen Wortschatzes. 


Zeitschr. f. Eing.-Spr. (Berlin): 

1. Induktiver Aufbau einer Indonesischen Ursprache. 15. Beiheft (1934). 

2. Deduktive Anwendung des Urindonesischen auf Austronesischen Einzelsprachen. 
17. Beiheft (1937). 

3. Austronesisches Worterverzeichnis. 19. Beiheft (1938). (Reconstructions stated 
without comment are taken from Dempw. 3. In writing reconstructions I find it con- 
venient to use a set of symbols which is in part different from Dempwolff’s, and I quote all 
reconstructions in my symbolism. In the following list of symbols that differ, my symbol 
precedes a colon and his equivalent follows: c : k’, D: d,e : a, intervocalic and final h: ‘, ? : 
intervocalic and finalh,i:n,r:],R:iy,s:t',T:t,wiv,y:j,2:d'. I write nothing 
for his initial ‘.) 

Jansz = P. Jansz, Practisch Javaansch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek (Semarang, Soera- 
baia, Bandoeng, ’s-Gravenhage, n.d.). 

Kern = H. Kern, Sanskritsche Woorden in het Tagala. Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié iv.4.535-564 (1880). 

Laktaw = P. S. Laktaw, Diccionario Tagalog-Hispano (Manila, 1914). 

Lopez = C. Lopez, A Comparison of Tagalog and Malay Lexicographies (on phonetico- 
semantic basis). Publications of the Inst. of Nat. Lang. Bull. 2. (Manila, 1939). 

Phil. Lang. = Preliminary Studies on the Lexicography of the Philippine Languages. 
Publications of the Inst. of Nat. Lang. 1.1-11 (Manila, 1937-40). 

Abbreviations of names of languages: Fi. = Fiji; Fu. = Futuna; Hv. = Hova (Malagasy 
dialect); Jv. = Javanese; Ml. = Malay; NgD. = Ngaju-Dayak; MP = Malayo-Polynesian; 
PMP = Proto-Malayo-Polynesian; Sm. = Samoa; TBt. = Toba-Batak; Tg. = Tagalog; 
To. = Tonga. 

2 Dempw. 1.63. 

8 Since thus far only intervocalic clusters of consonants with no more than two members 
have been reconstructed in FMP, it follows that consonants occurred in one of the five 
positions here listed. 
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1.2. The other languages exhibit the same reflex for *D as for *d—the latter 
being conceived of as voiced alveolar stop*—and their reflexes are therefore 
ambiguous as to this distinction. Furthermore, as will be seen below, the four 
languages mentioned above do not exhibit distinctive reflexes in all positions. 
Consequently it is convenient to refer to any reflex (or correspondence) in any 
language as ambiguous if it is taken to reflect both *D and *d. 

1.3. Only the correspondences of Malay and Toba-Batak are unambiguous 
for the reconstruction of *D in final position; and only the correspondences of 
Toba-Batak are unambiguous for its reconstruction in preconsonantal position. 
The other languages—including Tagalog and Javanese—exhibit ambiguous 
correspondences in these positions, i.e. the same correspondences as for *d. 
In final position Malay and Toba-Batak exhibit r: *hantaD, Tg. hantdad, TBt. 
attar ‘visible’, Jv. antar® ‘glow’, M1. hantar ‘visible’. In preconsonantal position, 
Toba-Batak likewise exhibits r: *kuDkuD, Tg. kudkéd, TBt. hurhur, Jv. kukur, 
Ml. kukor, NgD. kukur ‘rasp’, Fi. kuku ‘a mussel whose shell is used as a rasp’. 

1.4. These correspondences are assigned to *D because they are comple- 
mentarily distributed with the reflexes assigned to *D in the other three posi- 
tions, and because the members of these correspondences suggest an original 
articulation somewhat similar to that posited for the distinctive element recon- 
structed in the other positions. In positions other than final and preconsonantal, 
the reflexes of Toba-Batak and Malay are ambiguous. Since this assignment of 
Dempwolff’s does not contradict any evidence, its validity is assumed. It 
follows from this assumption that the Tagalog reflex of *D in final and pre- 
consonantal positions is d. 

1.5. Dempwolff reconstructed *D in intervocalic and initial positions generally 
from the correspondence of a Tg. / and/or Jv. d (retroflex) with ambiguous 
reflexes in other languages. Although Dempwolff clearly treats Tg. | as the 
reflex of *D in initial position,’ I have not as yet been able to find astatement 
indicating his assumption as to the Tagalog postconsonantal reflex. The Taga- 
log reflexes and the reconstruction of *D in these three positions will be dealt 
with in detail in the following sections. 

1.6. This paper offers the theory that *D became Tg. d in initial and post- 
consonantal positions as explaining all the Tagalog correspondences which must 
be taken into account. There are certain instances of the occurrence of Tagalog 
initial d where initial *D is to be reconstructed. Dempwolff’s theory fails to 
explain them. Although he was aware of some of these instances, he was 
foreed—in terms of his theory—to deny an origin from *D, to treat the ap- 


4 Dempw. 1.43. 

5] take Jv.r to be the reflex of final *D. Dempwolff took Jv. d to be the reflex, com- 
paring Jv. kukud ‘gooseflesh’ with the reflexes of *kuDkuD in the other languages (see text). 
The meaning ‘rasp’ occurs in some of the cognates. A Jv. kukur ‘rasp’—marked as ‘desa- 
taal’ (= provincial)—is listed by Jansz. In the presence of kukur, its deviant meaning 
makes Jv. kukud seem less likely to be cognate. Jv. kukud is the only example I have 
found cited of Jv. d from final *D. Final Jv. r from *D is ambiguous; cf. Jv. lor ‘north’ 
< *lahud (Dempwolff’s reconstruction). 

6 Cf. Dempw. 1.79, where he treats Tg. dénaw (= ldnaw) ‘lake’ as a borrowing precisely 
because it does not exhibit initial 1. 
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pearance of d as indicative of a loan word, or to disregard the instance as being 
an ‘unerklirte Lautunstimmigkeit’. The occurrences of Tg. initial [—as 
though from *D—can be otherwise treated than as directly from *D; similarly 
the occurrences of Tg. postconsonantal I. 

1.7. Despite the fact that the history of *D in Tagalog may have been different 
in part from that supposed by Dempwolff, it will be seen that the practical ap- 
proach to the reconstruction of *D is little affected by the substitution of my 
theory for his. My theory, I believe, does two things: it improves the theoretical 
foundation of the formulation of *D arrived at by Dempwolff; and it changes the 
criteria for the reconstruction of *D in initial position. As a result of this 
change some words which Dempwolff reconstructed with initial *d are now to be 
reconstructed with *D (§§3.16-17) and others with the ambiguous reconstruction 
of *[dD] (§3.18). 


2. Tue TacatoGc Intervocatic Reritex or *D 


2.1. I agree with Dempwolff that *D became Tg. / in intervocalic position. 
In the fundamental comparisons Javanese exhibits d in comparison with Tg. I, 
the other languages exhibiting ambiguous reflexes: *keDut, Tg. kuldf ‘curly’, 
Jv. kédut ‘coarsely woven’, Ml. kédot ‘wrinkle’, Hv. herutrd ‘curdle’. 

2.2. PMP D is likewise reconstructed from the correspondence of Tg. / (in 
the absence of Jv. d) with ambiguous reflexes in other languages: *[dD]aDay,® 
Tg. ddlay ‘clear’, TBt. daday ‘irradiate’, Sm. lala ‘shine’. The same procedure 
is also followed if Javanese exhibits an ambiguous r corresponding with Tg. 1 
and ambiguous reflexes elsewhere: *uDay, Tg. ulay ‘lobster’, TBt. uday ‘shrimp’, 
Jv. uray, Ml. uday, Hv. urand ‘crustacean’, Fi. ura ‘crab’. The appearance of 
Jv.r instead of d is taken to indicate a borrowing from a Javanese dialect in 
which both *D and *d had become r.° 

2.3. PMP D is also reconstructed from the correspondence of Jv. d (in the 
absence of a Tg. cognate with /) with ambiguous reflexes elsewhere: *buDak, 
TBt. budak, Jv. budag ‘slave’, Ml. budag ‘child’. 

2.4. If, however, Tg. r is found in correspondence with Jv. d, then the recon- 
struction is *d and not *D: *gadiy, Tg. gdrin, TBt. gadiy, Jv. gadiy, Ml. gadiy 
‘ivory’. That Tg. r and d result from the splitting of a single phoneme can be 
concluded from internal evidence alone.” In effect, then, the correspondence 
of an intervocalic early (or pre-) Tagalog *d precludes the reconstruction of *D. 
The Tagalog reflex is given priority, as it were, and the Javanese word is assumed 
to be a loan word. It is certain that d appears for the d of foreign words bor- 
rowed by Javanese: e.g. Jv. roda ‘wheel’ from Portuguese roda ‘wheel’. 

2.5. A methodological principle is observed in reaching the reconstructions 


7 For the assimilation of *e to the next vowel, cf. Dempw. 1.74. 

8 For the reconstruction of the initial of this word, see §3.18. 

® Cf. Dempw. 1.89 ff. He prefers (1.90) to consider the occurrence of r as indicative of a 
‘Tendenz zur Lautverschiebung’. 

10 The two phonemes are to a large extent in complementary distribution, and alternate 
in the morphology (cf. Bloomf. 136 f.). A single origin of both is a fair assumption; thus 
Dempw. 1.34. 
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exemplified in §§2.3-4: namely, that if a given word is found to meet the condi- 
tions under which a reconstruction is said to be possible, the word is assumed to 
be inherited until evidence is found that it is not. The type of comparison 
exemplified in §2.3 differs from that exemplified in §2.4 only in that the latter 
includes a Tagalog cognate with a reflex which prevents the reconstruction of 
*D. It could be argued that until an unambiguous correspondence is found, 
say a Tagalog cognate, for the comparisons exemplified in §2.3, the reconstruc- 
tion of *D is uncertain because the Javanese word could have been borrowed; 
that is, because the Javanese word is itself ambiguous. Nevertheless the recon- 
struction of *D is made on the basis of the methodological principle stated above. 
The observance of this principle simply extends the meaning of *D to include the 
correspondence of Jv. d with ambiguous reflexes in other languages. A likeli- 
hood that the Javanese word compared in §2.4 is borrowed is established on the 
basis of the contradictory Tagalog reflex and the coincidental fact that Jv. d 
appears for a foreign d in known loan words. In the absence of a contradictory 
correspondence the Javanese reflex is unambiguous. 

2.6. I have not found this principle stated in Dempwolff’s work, but it is 
implicit in his reconstructions. The principle is convenient in that it permits 
consistent reconstructions on the basis of a single unambiguous reflex despite 
any suspicion attaching to that reflex. The principle does not, obviously, 
actually remove that suspicion. It seems clear that the probability of a pho- 
nemic reconstruction increases with the number of isolated languages that 
exhibit unambiguous correspondences. 


3. THe TaGaAtoa IniTIAL REFLEX oF *D 


3.1. The | of the Tg. root -lawd ‘two’, which is found in dalawdé ‘two’ and 
ikalawa ‘second’, has been traced to *D."' The cognates—TBt. dua, Jv. lo-ro,” 
Ml. dua, Hv. rua, Fi. rua, Saa rue, To. ua," Fu. Sm. lua ‘two’—all exhibit am- 
biguous reflexes. Since Tagalog exhibits an intervocalic 1, the reconstruction 
of *D is obligatory. 

3.2. It appears attractive to treat the first syllable of Tg. dalawd ‘two’ as a 
reduplication. A reduplication appears clearly in Tg. tatlé ‘three’; the root is 
-ild (ef. ikatld ‘third’) which like -lawd does not occur in Tagalog without a 
preceding bound element. From -ilé and cognate words (TBt. tolu, Jv. télu, 
MI. télu, NgD. telo, Hv. telu, Fi. tolu, Saa olu, To., Fu., Sm. tolu ‘three’), Demp- 
wolff has reconstructed *teluh.4 While no other Tagalog numeral contains a 


11 Dempw. 1.78, where, however, the reconstruction *Duwa|[ ] is made, changed to *Duwah 
1.93. For a different reconstruction, cf. Dyen, The Malayo-Polynesian Word for ‘Two’, 
LanG. 23.50-55 (1947). 

12 From a doubling, Dempw. 1.96. 

18 From a derivative with a nasal prefix, Dempw. 2.183 f. 

14 Dempwolff (1.75) treats tatld as a syncopated form of an earlier *ta-taluh. The loss of 
the penultimate vowel can be more easily explained as having taken place before either— 
or at least the penultimate—*e of a *te-teluh came to bea. This loss perhaps resulted from 
a change whereby *e disappeared if it stood between single consonants of which neither was 
initial or final. This theory would explain the syncopation of some roots in which the last 
vowel was from *e: e.g. hatid ‘convey’ (from *hateD), hahaldan ‘will be conveyed to’;dinig 
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reduplication, the mere fact that the next number does contain an identifiable 
reduplication strongly suggests a reduplication in dalawd.™ 

3.3. To assume that Tg. dalawd contains a reduplication necessarily involves 
the assumption that PMP D became Tg. d initially. The reduplication can 
hardly be of recent origin. I have observed no other instances of the initial / 
of a Tagalog root being replaced by d in the reduplicating syllable (but see §3.5). 
Any theory which will explain the first syllable as a reduplication and as a direct 
inheritance gains strength from the fact that a low numeral is here concerned. 

3.4. Dempwolff treated the first syllable of dalawa as a prefix. He assumed 
that Tg. | was the regular initial reflex of *D, as in the following comparison: 
*Deku, Tg. likd?"” ‘curved’, Jv. déku ‘bow’, NgD. deko ‘curving’; and further 
in such comparisons in which Javanese through dialect mixture exhibits r but 
other languages exhibit the same reflex as of *d: *DataR, Tg. ldiag ‘spread carpet’, 
Jv. raia,® Ml., NgD. datar ‘level’. Indeed nearly all the words he believed to 
contain initial *D appear in Tagalog with initial 1. If Dempwolff’s formulation 
is accepted, then it is impossible to maintain the belief that dalawd contains a 
reduplication. 

3.5. There is reason to believe that the retention of a reduplication will ulti- 
mately be established in Tg. daldga ‘maiden’. From this word and TBt. dara, 
Jv. la-ra, Ml. dara ‘maiden’ Dempwolff reconstructs *DaRah.™ A reduplica- 





‘hear’ (from *DeyeR = Dempw. deneR, see §3.6), dingin (Laktaw dingin) ‘be heard’, (Lak- 
taw pakingén = ?) paki-ygdan ‘listen’ (from *-DeyeR-an > *-Dyg-an with loss of both *e’s, 
followed by the reduction of the three-consonant cluster to a two-consonant one). 

16 Bloomfield (11.224), ‘The numerals dalawd ... and tatld ... seem to be irregularly 
reduplicated forms of roots -lawd and -tld ...’ In effect I have used this descriptive state- 
ment as a starting-point in discovering the initial Tg. reflex of *D. Dempwolff’s starting- 
point is indicated in §3.4. 

16 Dempw. 1.78. 

17 Tagalog words often exhibit a final ? which corresponds to nothing in the words of the 
other languages. I take the ? to be secondary, but assume that the word must originally 
have ended in a vowel and not in *h. 

18 According to this comparison, M1. rata ‘level’ is presumably a loan word from Javanese. 

19 From a doubling, cf. Dempw. 1.96. 

20 Dempwolff (1.78) considers *DaRah to have been borrowed from Sanskrit. Unfor- 
tunately he does not indicate what Sanskrit word has been borrowed. Only dara- ‘wife’ 
has suggested itself to me as perhaps the word that Dempwolff had in mind, and this can be 
discounted on phonetic as well as semantic grounds. Indic loan words with d appear in the 
Indonesian languages with the reflexes of d and not of *D: Tg. pa-risa ‘punishment’, Jv. 
dosa, Ml. dosa ‘sin’ (Skt. dosa- ‘sin’). Furthermore Indic loan-words with r appear with 
the reflexes of PMP r and not of R: Tg. salita?, Jv. cérita, Ml. cérita ‘story’ (Skt. carita- 
‘adventures’). 

Lopez (26, sub daga) cites Skt. daraka- ‘boy’ as the word which was borrowed. (He 
cites Kern as an authority for this statement, but I have been unable to find the statement 
in the work by Kern cited in Lopez’s bibliography.) Since there is no reason to suppose 
that k of any source became Tg. g, this suggestion can be excluded on phonetic grounds. 
The only Indic form of this word which might be considered as a borrowed etymon of the 
Tagalog word is Middle Indic daéraga- ‘boy’. But this assumption would necessitate the 
further assumption that the words of the other languages are from a different source and 
cannot be compared with the Tagalog. Even if the words in the other languages should be 
said to be from Middle Indic ddraa (also = Skt. déraka-), the Tagalog word would no longer 
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tion found in daldga could be compared to that of Tg. laldki ‘man, male’ (from 
*laki, TBt. lahi-lahi, Jv., Ml. laki ‘man, husband’, Hv. lahi ‘masculine’) and 
babd?1, babdyi ‘woman’ (from *ba?7,24 Tg. bdyi?” ‘mother’, Jv. bayi ‘suckling’). 
Dempwolff treats the first syllable of daldga as a no longer productive prefix.” 
By our theory it could be simply treated as a reduplicating syllable.” 

3.6. On the assumption of a prefix u- such as must be assumed in other com- 
parisons,*> Tg. ultyig ‘perceive, hear’ can be said to contain the Tagalog root 
dinig ‘hear’ (MI. déyar, Hv. reni, Fi. rono, To. ono-i,% Fu., Sm. loyo ‘hear’). 
Only *D (as against *d) can account for the Tagalog intervocalic /. It follows 
then that Tg. diyig is from *DeyeR, and not from the *deyeR reconstructed by 
Dempwolff. 

3.7. Dempwolff’s theory that PMP D > Tg. 1 initially is contradicted by two 
of his own etymologies in which the Tagalog cognate exhibits initial d: *Danaw, 
Tg. lénaw = ddnaw ‘lake’, TBt. dano ‘fish-pond’, Ml., NgD. danaw ‘pond’ Hv. 
ranu ‘water’, Fi. ndrano (with prefix) ‘pond’, To. ano Sm. lano ‘inland sea’; 
and *DapDap, Tg. dapdap ‘Erythrina indica’, TBt. dapdap, Jv. dadap, Ml., 
NgD. dadap ‘shade tree’, Fi., Saa rara ‘name of a tree, Erythrina’, Sm. lala 
‘name of a growth’. By his theory Dempwolff properly treats Tg. ddénaw as a 





be directly comparable with the words of the other languages. Sex is clearly implied 
in the meanings [‘maiden’ = ‘virgin’] of the Tagalog, Malay, and Javanese words, and they 
agree in meaning against that of the proposed etymon [‘boy’]. It would follow that the 
same Middle Indic word was borrowed twice in different forms and that practically the 
identical semantic change took place separately in at least two instances. While such a 
combination of events can be said to be conceivable, it can hardly be said to be probable. 
In the absence of a credible foreign etymon, I consider *DaRah to be a native MP word. 
(Middle Indic ddriya and ddériga, from Skt. daériké ‘girl’, can be excluded; for Indic 7 appears 
as Tg., Jv., Ml. 7, cf. above Tg. salita?.) 

21 Instead of Dempwolff’s *bayzh. 

22 See fn. 17. 

23 Dempw. 1.78. 

24 There is unfortunately the further possibility that the word contains the same type of 
infix that appears in such comparisons as *bisbis, Tg. b/al/isbis-dn ‘drop’, TBt. bisbis-on 
‘tearing of the eyes’, Jv. wewes ‘leak’. Until this latter possibility is eliminated—and I 
do not have sufficient evidence to accomplish it—it cannot be said with certainty that 
daléga contains a reduplication. The fact that other words denoting sex-status can be 
cited with the same type of reduplication, however, makes a strong prima facie case for 
seeing a reduplication rather than an infix in daldga. 

Lopez (26, sub daga) apparently connects daldga with Tg. ddga ‘aunt’. If my interpreta- 
tion of the Tagalog reflexes of *D is correct, such a connection is perfectly possible. But 
Hv. raha ‘relative of the same sex’—which Dempwolff connects with Tg. déga (reconstruct- 
ing *dagah)—can not then be compared with ddga, for Hova h does not reflect *R. The 
other alternative is to disconnect daldga from the other words meaning ‘maiden’, an alterna- 
tive which cannot lightly be accepted. (Lopez’s connection of déga and daldga obviously 
cannot be reconciled with his attribution of these words to the Sanskrit etymon quoted in 
fn. 20.) 

% E.g. *dali?, Tg. u-rdli? ‘attempt’, TBt. si-dali-an ‘pretext’, Jv. dalih ‘guess, suppose’, 
Ml. dalth ‘pretext’; *iawa, Tg. u-ndwa? ‘deliberation, reflection’, Jv. iawa, Ml. wawa ‘soul’, 
To., Fu., Sm. ma-nava ‘breathe’. 

26 See fn. 13. 
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loan word from a language (or dialect) in which *D became initial d.2” Since 
he cites no supporting evidence, his statement need be regarded as no more than 
an attempt to avoid the contradiction presented by his facts. Although he does 
not, he could have applied the same explanation to Tg. dapdap.* 

3.8. A simple solution of the contradiction would be a theory explaining how 
both Tg. d and / can appear initially for *D. Such a theory has suggested itself 
to me, but it requires the assumption that *D became Tg. d in initial position. 

3.9. Many Tagalog prefixes end in a vowel,”® and it seems more than likely 
that some of them are inheritances of prefixes which ended in a vowel even in 
PMP. For the construction of the theory in the following paragraph it is 
necessary to find only one such prefix in pre-Tagalog (? or early Tagalog) at 
the time of the change of intervocalic *D to 1.” 

3.10. It is practically certain that at that time a prefix *ma- existed. There 
can be little doubt of the original identity of the Tagalog direct passive prefixes 
ma- (contingent mode, as in matdkot ‘be afraid’) and na- (actual mode, as in 
natdkot ‘grew: afraid’)*! with the Malagasy ma- (present, as in matahotra ‘is 
afraid’) and na- (preterite, as in natahotra ‘was afraid’) respectively.” 

3.11. Prefixation is a very common derivational procedure in Tagalog as in 
many other MP languages. In modern Tagalog there are few roots from which 
a derivative is not made with a prefix. It is fair to assume that at the time of 
the change of intervocalic *D to *1,# the combination of a prefix ending in a 
vowel (*prV-) and a root with initial *D (*Drt) would be common. But in the 
combination *prV-Drt, the *D is intervocalic and would then become */. After 


a prefix the root would be superficially indistinguishable from a root with an 
inherited initial */ (*/rt). Thus analogy could operate: *prV-Irt : *irt as *prV-Irt 
(from earlier *prV-Drt) : *z. In this way doublets such as Tg. lénaw = ddénaw 
(from *Danaw) could result—the first by analogy, the second by phonetic change. 

3.12. Similar doublets can also be found which were not noted by Dempwolff. 
Beside Tg. lilim ‘shade (of house, tree, etc.)’ (from *DeDem, NgD. derem ‘dark’, 
To. lolo ‘shadow, darkness’), I find dilim ‘obscurity, shade’. Furthermore, 


27 Dempw. 1.79. 

28 Mentioned only in Dempw. 3, where it is noted as containing an ‘unerklarte 
Lautunstimmigkeit’. 

2° Cf. Bloomf. III.317 for a list of Tagalog prefixes. 

30 See fn. 33. 

31 Bloomf. I1.283 ff. 

82 The Malagasy words are quoted from Brands. 66. The indications of tense are his; 
I have supplied the translation from this indication. It seems likely that this prefix ma- 
is ultimately related to that of To. mafola ‘be spread out’ (fola ‘spread out’). 

33] admit the possibility of an intervening stage between *D and intervocalic Tg. l, 
namely *r (as distinct from a coexistent *] < PMP). I further admit the possibility that 
all the analogical changes stated below took place before this *r became Tg. 1. However, 
for the sake of convenience, I use */ to symbolize the assumed phoneme with which *D 
has fallen together, and am consequently forced to treat the analogic change in terms of 
Tg. l for the sake of verisimilitude. Should it prove that intervocalic *D first fell together 
with *r (< PMP r) and that the analogical changes took place before the *r of both sources 
became Tg. 1, then all that is necessary is to substitute *r for both */ and / in the following 
formulations. 
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beside Tg. luyd ‘agony (of suffocation); humiliated, humbled’ (from *Deyu, 
Jv. réyu ‘confused, disturbed’, Ml. déyu ‘gasp’, I find Tg. duyd?* ‘confuse, shame’. 

3.13. Another Tagalog doublet can be recognized in Tg. dakip ‘hold’ and 
lékip ‘unified, joined’. By his theory, Dempwolff traced the former to *dakep 
along with TBt. dahop, Ml. dékap (with metathesis), Fi. rakov-a ‘embrace’; 
and the latter to *Dakep along with TBt. dalhop (with infix) ‘cling’, Jv. dakép 
‘placed together’, Fi. rako ‘catch crab’, Saa ra?o ‘remain stuck’, ra?oh-a7 ‘join 
with something’. All of these words can now be traced to *Dakep. The respec- 
tive meanings of Tg. dakip and ldkip (as well as of TBt. dahop and dalhop) 
are such as might easily have come from a common source. The meanings of 
the words in the other languages offer no real difficulty to the interpretation 
here suggested. 

3.14. In every instance of the assumed doublets in §§3.11-12, the word with 
initial d is treated in Tagalog like any word with initial d from PMP *d or *z. 
By a Tagalog change intervocalic *d became r: *tudw’, Tg. turo? ‘teaching’, 
TBt. tudu, Jv. tuduh ‘point out,’ Ml. tudoh ‘accusation’, Hv. turu ‘indication’. 
As an effect of this change the initial d of some roots is replaced by r when a 
prefix ending in a vowel is added: dénoy ‘knowledge’ : marinoy ‘wise’; and in the 
same way duyd?, maruyo? ‘be confounded’. Presumably analogy has operated 
on those words with initial d from *D so that their initial no longer alternates 
with intervocalic /, but alternates with r according to the pattern of words with 
initial d from other sources. (This analogical change may, however, have 
preceded the change of intervocalic *d to Tg. 7.) By this analogical change and 
that indicated in §3.11, nearly all vestiges of the alternation of initial d and 
intervocalic / have been wiped out. 

3.15. The theory that PMP D became Tg. d initially and that Tg. initial / 
for PMP D is the result of analogical reshaping of roots has proved its value. 
It explains all instances of both Tg. initial d and Tg. initial / from *D without 
contradiction. It finds the retention of a reduplication in dalawd and possibly 
in daldga rather than a no longer productive prefix which is somewhat difficult 
to justify. It also explains the initial d of Tg. dapdap. 

3.16. The effect of this theory is to permit the reconstruction of initial *D 
from such comparisons as Tg. dipd, TBt. dopa, Jv. dépa, Ml. dépa, To. ofa,* 
Fu. lofa ‘fathom’. By his theory the correspondence of Tg. d precludes the 
reconstruction of initial *D—as Tg. r precludes that of intervocalic *D (see 
§2.4)—and accordingly Dempwolff reconstructed *depah. Since, however, 
initial Tg. d is now ambiguous, it no longer contradicts the evidence of Jv. d. 
By the methodological principle indicated in §2.5, the reconstruction of initial 
*D is obligatory. 

3.17. Furthermore the discovery of an initial d in a Tagalog cognate when 
the reconstruction has been made with *D need not now be surprising. Demp- 
wolff reconstructed initial *D from the comparison of Jv. duyuy, Ml. duyoy 
‘sea-cow’. The discovery of Tg. duyon* no longer necessitates any change from 
Dempwolff’s reconstruction. 

34 See fn. 17. 


35 See fn. 13. 
36 Phil. Lang. 1.4.3. 
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3.18. Since initial Tg. d is now ambiguous, the minimal requirements for the 
reconstruction of *d are a Jv. d and ambiguous reflexes in other languages: e.g. 
*daya, Tg. ddya?* ‘trick’, TBt. dea ‘deceive’, Jv. daya ‘cleverness’, Ml., NgD. 
daya ‘trick’. Consequently the comparison of only Tg. ddlay ‘clear’, TBt. 
daday ‘irradiate’, Sm. lala ‘shine’ is insufficient to distinguish between initial *d 
and *D, and the initial consonant must now be reconstructed ambiguously as 
*(dD]:* thus *[dD]aDay instead of Dempwolff’s *daDay. 

3.19. I find very striking the obvious conclusion that despite my theory, 
the most reliable evidence for initial *D remains a Tg. initial J (to be sure, in 
comparison with Jv. d, or with ambiguous reflexes in other languages including 
Jv. r), which is the result of an analogical reshaping of roots and not the direct 
result of phonetic change. On the one hand, this conclusion is proof of the 
soundness of Dempwolff’s procedure. On the other, it places the comparativist 
in the odd position of reconstructing a phoneme most safely from a secondary 
replacement of its direct descendant. 


4. THe TaGatoG PostconsoNANTAL REFLEX oF D 


4.1. The following comparisons and reconstructions are all of those made by 
Dempwolff which contain a repeated monosyllable with initial *D and in which 
a Tagalog word is cited. In each instance except the first the Tagalog word 
exhibits a postconsonantal as well as an initial /: 

a. *DapDap, see §3.7. 
b. *DasDas, Tg. laslds ‘skinned, flayed’, NgD. dadas-en ‘scraped off (skin)’, 
Sm. lalas-e ‘scratch off warts’. 
. *DayDay, Tg. l-ag-aylay ‘spread out’, Jv. dede, ‘sun oneself’, To., Sm. 
lele-a ‘wafted away’. 
. *DegDeg, Tg. liglig, Jv. dédég ‘knock’. 
. *DemDem, Tg. limlim ‘brood, hatch’, Jv. déndém ‘keep still’, M1. déndam 
‘feel (love or malice)’, NgD. bd-rendem ‘yearn’. 
. *DugDug, Tg. luglog ‘shake, beat’, Jv. dodog ‘beat’, To. lulu-lulu, Sm. 
lulu ‘shake’. 
g. *DukDuk, Tg. luklok ‘sit’, Jv. dodog ‘squat’, Ml. dudog ‘sit’, NgD. dudok 
‘take up residence’, Hv. ruru ‘go to sleep’, Sm. lolo ‘sit’. 

4.2. Tagalog words taken to be from reconstructions with postconsonantal *D 
—but not from repeated monosyllables—all exhibit postconsonantal d, as in the 
following example: *linDuy, Tg. lindoy, Jv. linduy, Ml. lindoy ‘protection, pro- 
tected’; cf. Tg. liloy (without nasal infix) ‘id.’ In all the other examples of this 
type citable from Dempwolff’s material *D occurs only after *n. Except in 
repeated monosyllables postconsonantal *D has been reconstructed only after *n. 

4.3. The occurrence of each of the Tagalog phonemes which appear to reflect 
postconsonantal *D can be stated as follows: PMP D became Tg. d post-con- 
sonantally except that in words having the shape of a repeated monosyllable the 
postconsonantal *D appears as Tg. ! if the initial *D appears as Tg. 1. It must 


37 See fn. 17. 
38 T follow Dempwolff in enclosing in brackets a phoneme whose reconstruction is uncer- 
tain. A choice between two phonemes thus enclosed cannot be made. 
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be assumed from its relatively unconditioned occurrence that the postconsonantal 
d found in Tg. lindoy is the regular reflex; that d is not a reflex conditioned by 
the preceding n is indicated by Tg. dapdép. On the other hand a postconso- 
nantal / occurs in Tagalog only if an initial / also occurs. This correlation must 
certainly be interpreted as a condition of the appearance of postconsonantal I. 
Since the conditions for the appearance of postconsonantal | can be stated, no 
new phoneme can reasonably be assumed to be reflected by the Tagalog words 
with postconsonantal 1. 

4.4. What was the process by which this result was arrived at? It seems un- 
likely that a phonetic change pure-and-simple is involved. If it is, the change 
is certainly novel in that it operated only upon the occurrence of an analogic 
change earlier in the word.® It seems furthermore unlikely that the result here 
is entirely the product of an assimilative process alone. One may ask why the 
assimilation is limited to words containing a repeated monosyllable. 

4.5. It is conceivable that all these words with postconsonantal / are borrowed 
from a dialect in which *D either in all positions or only in postconsonantal 
positions (as well as intervocalically) became. If these words are from a dialect 
in which the latter change occurred, the initial | can be attributed to the analogic 
change indicated in §3.11. The spread of words with postconsonantal / from 
*D only in such words as contained an original repeated monosyllable can be 
attributed to the favoring of words of this very common shape. In this sense 
it is perhaps possible to understand that assimilation took place. 

4.6. It appears questionable whether all of the Tagalog words compared in 
§4.1 are from a repeated monosyllable with initial *D. After reducing the prob- 
lem to those words in which a postconsonantal | appears where *D must be 
reconstructed, it is possible to construct a number of hypotheses which do not 
appeal to dialect mixture. 

4.7. Tg. laslas (§4.1, b) can be explained otherwise than as from a repeated 
monosyllable with initial *D. Dempwolff reconstructs *rasras, Tg. laslas 
‘ripped’, TBt. rasras ‘torn down’, Hv. raraird ‘come apart’. The meaning of 
laslas given by Dempwolff—‘geschunden’—can be treated as an extension of 
the meaning given to laslds sub *rasras. Laktaw gives the following meanings: 
‘descosido, deshecho, desollado’. Furthermore it could be suggested that Tg. 
dasdas ‘desbaste’ (and in derivatives ‘dolar, raspar’) is an equally good candidate 
for comparison with the words of the other languages.” 


39 It might be supposed here that a Tagalog comparison for such a reconstruction as 
*DanDan (in which a stands for any vowel) would contain a decisive clue. Actually such 
comparisons are not available. Yet no matter which Tagalog reflex were to appear, it 
would not be decisive. A Tg. *danddn would be like dapdap. A Tg. *lanlan would be like 
luklok. A Tg. *landdn could be taken simply to except the post-n position from the rule 
applying to the position after any other consonant. A Tg. *danlan could be explained 
as a secondary acquisition of initial d through an analogical process the reverse of that 
assumed at §3.11. (Such an analogical process would also explain Tg. dura? beside lura? 
‘spit’ from *luda?.) 

40 If this comparison is accepted, the grounds for reconstructing *D as against *d disap- 
pear. Indeed if a connection with Tg. dards ‘chip-axe’ is assumed (see §4.11) then the re- 
construction must be with *d. 
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4.8. The comparison of Tg. lagaylay (c) can be similarly explained otherwise 
than as being from a word containing an original postconsonantal *D. Demp- 
wolff reconstructs *rayray from Tg. laylay ‘hang’, TBt. rere ‘old mat’, Jv. lere 
‘slide, slip’. Regardless of the impression of uncertainty given by the semantics 
of the cognates assigned to both *DayDay and *rayray, the meaning of lagaylay 
(Laktaw ‘inclinado, extendido’) is such as could have had a common origin with 
that of laylay. It seems significant that Laktaw treats lagaylay as a synonym 
of laylay; both may reflect the same root, the former with a no longer productive 
infix. 

4.9. Although Tg. limlim (e) seems to fit semantically as a cognate of the words 
with which it has been compared, it too can be similarly treated as from a source 
other than a repeated monosyllable with initial *D. Dempwolff reconstructs 
*lemlem from Tg. limlim ‘cloud’, TBt. lomlom ‘dark’. It could be argued that 
meanings like ‘cloud’ and ‘brood, hatch’ could have had the same origin, say 
through such meanings as ‘dark’, ‘cover to darken’, ‘hide as a cloud’, ‘hide as in 
brooding’. Here only the comparability of the Tg. word is in question, for the 
words in the other languages are sufficient for the reconstruction of *DemDem. 

4.10. As for Tg. liglig (d), luglog (f), and luklok (g), I have found no way of 
discounting their evidence. It is a striking fact that in each of these instances a 
monosyllabic root has been found to occur: *Deg, Jv. dég ‘sound of a knock’; 
*Dug, Jv. dog ‘sound of a blow’; *Duk, Jv. dog, ‘residence’. On the basis of this 
coincidence one can construct a hypothesis that the Tagalog words are non- 
original roots derived from monosyllables by repetition, and that the derivation 
was made after the initial of the Tagalog monosyllable had been replaced by 1 
through analogy. This hypothesis would vitiate Dempwolff’s comparisons— 
at least in respect to the Tagalog words—for under it the Tagalog words should 
be compared with the Javanese monosyllables, and not with the dissyllabic words 
of the other languages. 

4.11. An alternative hypothesis which would not vitiate Dempwolff’s com- 
parisons could assume that the Tagalog repetitions coexisted with monosyllables. 
When the monosyllables were reshaped by analogy, both parts of the repetition 
were similarly reshaped, the initial by analogy as well as contamination, the 
postconsonantal element by contamination alone. However, neither this 
hypothesis nor that of the preceding paragraph can be supported by data proving 
the continued existence of such monosyllables in Tagalog. 

4.12. Even if it should prove that such monosyllables are not to be assumed 
for Tagalog, another source of contamination can be posited. There seem 
to be a certain number of Tagalog roots which have the shape of a reduplicated 
monosyllable and which are semantically like other roots that are apparently 
the repetition of the identical monosyllable. Such are, for example: dards 
‘chip-axe’ beside dasdds (see §4.6); kdkas = kaskds ‘rasping’ (cf. *kaskas, NgD. 
kakas ‘scratch’, To. kakah-i ‘scratch’, Fu. kas-i [monosyllable!] ‘name of mussel 
used for scraping’, Sm. ?a?as-7 ‘scrape’); siisog = sugsdg ‘pursuit, tracking’ 
(cf. *suRsuR, TBt. sursur ‘glide after’, Jv. susu, Hv. susu-susu ‘haste’). To 
these is perhaps to be added Tg. papds ‘unroofed’ beside paspds ‘shaken’ (cf. 
*naspas, TBt. paspas ‘shaken’, Jv. papas ‘pluck feathers’, Ml. papas ‘take off 
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clothes’, NgD. papas ‘sweep’, Hv. fafa ‘sweep, cleanse’). Further may be added 
two instances in which Tagalog and Toba-Batak disagree as to repetition or 
reduplication, if Tg. suksok ‘enchasing’ is compared with *susvk, TBt. susuk, 
Jv. susvg, MI. svsog ‘pierced’, Fi. zozok-a ‘spear fish’, Saa susu?-z ‘pierce budding- 
hole of cocoanut’; and if Tg. tétos ‘basting, patch’ is compared with *tustus, 
TBt. tustus ‘joining beam’, Jy. éévs ‘bound’. 

4.13. It may be that such reduplicated forms existed side by side with the 
repetitions. In the case of *DukDuk, a *Duduk may have existed, yielding 
*duluk and perhaps, by analogy, *luduk. The last form could by contamination 
with the semantically similar *dukduk, *lukduk produce the modern luklok. 
The fact that no reduplicated forms of the three monosyllables under discussion 
are citable could be attributed to their disappearance in competition with a 


synonym. 

4.14. The assumption of contamination in at least three separate instances is 
not to be made lightly and it is important for this reason that more than one 
possible source of contamination can be indicated. It may nevertheless be that 
these instances of Tg. postconsonantal / do not all illustrate the same change or 
set of changes. It is even conceivable that each of the words underwent a 
different one of the changes indicated in the preceding paragraphs. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


5.1. The theory that PMP D became Tg. d in initial position explains the first 
syllable of Tg. dalawd ‘two’ as a reduplication and permits the finding of a like 
reduplication in Tg. daldga ‘maiden’. It explains further the initial d of Tg. 
ddénaw ‘lake’, dapdap ‘Erythrina indica’. It furthermore opens the way to re- 
construct *D from comparisons of Tg. initial d with Jv. initial d. The many 
instances of initial Tg. | where initial *D is to be reconstructed are considered to 
result from analogical change. Through this analogical change a number of 
Tg. doublets—one with initial d and one with initial —from the same PMP 
word have resulted. 

5.2. PMP D became Tg. d also in postconsonantal position, but an anticipated 
d does not appear here in words having the shape of a repeated monosyllable if 
an / appears in initial position. Instead a postconsonantal / appears. Words 
with both initial and postconsonantal / from *D may be loans from a dialect in 
which *D became / in both of these positions, or at least in postconsonantal posi- 
tion. In the latter case, the initial / can have resulted from analogy. If they 
are not loan words, the event which led to the appearance of a postconsonantal 
1 in these words may have been one of the following: (a) the derivation of new 
Tagalog roots by repetition from inherited monosyllabic roots which had already 
acquired initial / analogically; (b) the contamination of inherited roots in the 
shape of a repeated monosyllable (in which postconsonantal d would be expected) 
with nearly synonymous roots with analogical initial / which were either (1) 
monosyllabic roots or (2) roots in the shape of a reduplicated monosyllable, 
being or containing the same monosyllable as that repeated in the roots suffering 
contamination. The process by which the postconsonanial | came to appear in 
each instance need, however, not have been the same. 
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1. The most extensive body of evidence that is available on the Annamese 
lexicon is G. Cordier’s Dictionnaire annamite-frangais 4 l’usage des éléves des 
écoles et des annamitisants.!_ Elsewhere I have described the contents of this 
dictionary as valuable and very full, but only to be used with exactitude if a 
native speaker is available, since all periods, local dialects, and styles are included 
without any indication of the ascription of any particular word. During work 
on the language with two native speakers,” a basic vocabulary of just over 2000 
words was completely analyzed and has been used for various chapters of gram- 
matical analysis, which it is hoped will be published in the near future.* 

From that account I extract the definition of a word for this language. The 
phonological unit which is to be described in terms of segmental consonant and 
vowel phonemes and of tones, coincides with the basic unit on which the account 
of the morphology and the syntax is built up, the morpheme. For this doubly 
basic unit I use the term ‘word’. The Annamese word has a nucleus consisting 
of one of a group of eleven vowel phonemes or of various combinations of two or 
three phonemes of this group. Preceding the nucleus there is one (or none) out 
of a group of twenty-one consonant phonemes, and following it there is one (or 
none) out of a group of eight consonants. Each such succession of segmental 
phonemes has one of six tones. Taking account of certain major limitations on 
distribution, I have calculated that theoretically there are 21,824 possible 
phonologically different words. Very many accidental gaps are to be seen in 
the occurrence of the possible words, and without a close analysis, with the aid 
of an informant, of every item in Cordier’s dictionary, it is impossible to say 
with any exactness how many of the possible words really exist. A very rough, 
uncritical, and non-analytic count of this dictionary shows about 6,050 words. 
This means that only between a quarter and a third of the phonologically possible 
words really exist, on the assumption, which I think is justified, that Cordier’s 
dictionary is a nearly complete inventory of the lexicon. 

2. There are many perfect homonyms among the morphemes in the lexicon. 
In an attempt to arrive at a rough estimate of the frequency of homonyms, the 


1 Hanoi: Imprimerie Tonkinoise, 1930. 

2 In the Army Specialized Training Program at the University of California at Berkeley 
during the latter half of 1943 and all of 1944. Detailed acknowledgments will be made 
elsewhere. The native speakers were Mr. Ly?-du’c?-Lim!, whose speech is probably repre- 
sentative of the dialect of Vinh in North Annam, and Mr. Tran®-xudn!-Ba?, from Nam!-dinh® 
in the southern part of the Tonkinese delta; to them, especially to the former, my deepest 
gratitude is due. 

3 The official writing used in Indo-China has been modified in the present paper (for ease 
in printing) by indicating the tones by superscript numerals following the segmental 
phonemes of the word: ' high level, ? high rising, * creaky level, ‘ creaky falling, § low falling, 
8 low level. 
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basic vocabulary was cut down to 1980 items by exclusion of borrowed French 
words and by rigorously counting as single words cases of homonymous related 
nouns and verbs and other cases of homonymous related words; all geographical 
and proper names also have been omitted. Words beginning with the spellings 
d and g:, which are kept separate in Cordier’s dictionary but are both pronounced 
z in my informants’ dialects, have been counted together. The vocabulary was 
originally formed without any reference to homonymy, either for avoidance or 
for inclusion; consequently, the figures have some validity as representing a 
random sample. 

The 1980 items of the vocabulary are morphemes. They are carried by only 
1706 phonologically different words. 1483 of the morphemes are represented 
by one phonologically distinct word each. The remaining 497 morphemes, i.e. 
almost exactly one quarter of the vocabulary, are carried by 223 phonologically 
different words. There are 2 instances of one phonological word representing 
5 morphemes, 5 of one word representing 4 morphemes, 35 of one word represent- 
ing 3 morphemes, and 181 of one word representing 2 morphemes. 

The sample contains between a quarter and a third of the 6,050 phonologically 
different words counted in Cordier’s dictionary; the proportion of morphemes 
is entirely unknown, since no count of the morphemes contained in the dictionary 
is possible. More extended cases of homonymy would undoubtedly be found 
in the dictionary than in the sample, but it is perhaps doubtful whether propor- 
tions would be greatly changed. 

3. A few examples. 

bé*—(1) classifier for certain nouns denoting composite things, wholes with 
parts (for the technical term ‘classifier’ see the discussion in §5); (2) ‘ministry, 
government department’; (3) ‘a step’, restricted in use‘ to such phrases as 66° binh’ 
‘infantry’ (binh' ‘soldier’, restricted in use), di} b6® ‘to go on foot’ (di! ‘to go, 
walk’); (4) ‘the land’, restricted in use to such phrases as d6‘ b6® ‘to invade; there 
is invasion by’ (dé‘ ‘to be poured or spilled’); (5) ‘the whole,’ restricted in use to 
such phrases as bé° phan‘ ‘a part of a whole (e.g. organ of body, works of a ma- 
chine)’ (phan ‘part’, restricted in use). 

hang’—(1) ‘shop, stall in market, business place’; (2) ‘merchandise, goods’; 
(3) ‘a line, row (of persons or things)’; (4) ‘to act with repetition of a succession 
of identical units of time or measure; there is a repetition etc.’, e.g. hang® thang? 
‘month after month’; (5) ‘to submit, surrender’, restricted to such phrases as 
ddu® hang® ‘to surrender oneself’ (ddu® ‘to hand over [oneself or something else]’). 

séng*---(1) ‘to be alive, live’; (2) ‘to be uncooked, raw’; (3) ‘male (bird)’, 
used as an attribute following the species name; (4) ‘a spinal or spine-like ridge. 


4‘Restricted in use’ and similar phrases.in my description refer to words that, like all 
other words in Annamese, are phonologically free, but that are non-free morphemes. They 
are usually incompletely assimilated borrowings from Chinese and frequently occur in con- 
structions that are also non-free, i.e. different from the usual Annamese constructons and 
not freely usable. For fuller discussion, I refer to the chapters on Annamese grammar 
mentioned in §1. 
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con'—(1) classifier for nouns denoting non-human living beings and for some 
other nouns; (2) ‘child’ (classified by du’a*); (3) ‘a girl up to seven or eight years 
of age’ (a non-classified noun); (4) ‘to be young (of living beings) or small (of 
inanimate things)’. 

keo*—(1) ‘to pull, drag’; (2) ‘to move as a crowd (e.g. soldiers marching)’; 
(8) ‘scissors’. 

khéng'—(1) ‘to be not, not to exist’; (2) ‘to be empty’, both freely used and 
in some restricted types of construction, e.g. khéng! khi? ‘the air’ (khi? ‘air, vapor, 
breath’, restricted in use); (3) only in the phrase trdu® khéng' ‘betel’, where it is 
attributive to trdu5, which is also used by itself to mean ‘betel’. 

ndim'—(1) ‘five’; (2) ‘a year’ (ndm! ndm' ‘five years’, like hai! ndém! ‘two years’). 

mo’'—(1) ‘to dream’; (2) ‘apricot’. 

may'—(1) ‘to sew’; (2) ‘to have good luck, be lucky’. 

mai?—(1) ‘a roof’; (2) ‘female (bird)’, used as an attribute following the 
species name. 

lac'—(1) ‘peanut’; (2) ‘to get lost, go astray, be mislaid’. 

hiéu’—(1) ‘a shop’; (2) ‘a signal’. 

ha®&—(1) ‘summer’; (2) ‘to be below; to put below, let go down’. 

4. It will be obvious from the examples given that ambiguities must be rare, 
since context, either verbal or non-verbal, or construction, or both, will prevent 
them. Ambiguities undoubtedly do occur, but I have no examples of them, 
apart from those given in the following paragraphs, in which such ambiguities 
arising from homonymy are made the basis of verbal humor. 

5. The first is the point of a story reprinted from Kim-Xuyén’s joke-book 
(Vin! cu’o’i5) in Georges Cordier, Morceaux choisis d’auteurs annamites 322 
(Hanoi, 1932). The words involved are not included in the basic vocabulary, 
but interpretation given by Lim was sufficient to allow the story to be presented 
here. 

A retired official, who had acted as judge among his other duties, went on 
marketday to buy a do’n'-plant to plant at his own house so that he could use 
the leaves medicinally. He found such a plant and asked the price. The 
shopkeeper replied: ‘For other people the price is low. But of you I ask ten 
ingots.’ The old gentleman said: ‘The plant is so small and has only a few 
leaves. Why do you make the price so high forme?’ The shopkeeper answered: 
Ngay® tru’o’c?, bat? cu’? to! nhot, ngaz®> cung® léy? m&® la? do’n', la’ mét® déng5 
‘Formerly it didn’t matter whether it was great or small, for each leaf of a 
do’n'-plant (or, for each complaint in court) you took one piastre.’ The retired 
judge said: ‘So that’s it! As I see now, you were formerly a mayor (with whom 
I had dealings), but now you have returned home and sell plants.’ 

Of the several homonymous words do’n! given by Cordier, two are involved 
here. One is the name of a plant, Dartus perlarius. Between any plant name 
and a preceding numerator there must intervene some other noun, called a 
classifier, céy! to indicate the plant itself (hai! céy' do’n' ‘two do’n'-plants’), la? 
to indicate a leaf of the plant (hai! la? do’n! ‘two do’n'-leaves’), trai? to indicate 
a fruit of the plant (haz! trai? cam! ‘two oranges’), etc. In the passage quoted 
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above in Annamese, the numerator is méz’ ‘each’ and the phrase mdz? la? do’n! 
should mean ‘each do’n'-leaf’ in accordance with the context preceding, in which 
the price of a do’n'-plant has been discussed. 

However, another word do’n'! means ‘a complaint made to an official as law- 
officer in a court’. The phrases that have been recorded seem to make it fairly 
certain that this is a noun—du’a! do’n' or ddu® do’n ‘to address a complaint to 
an official’ (du’a! ‘to take [something] to’, déu® ‘to hand [something] over’), 
nguyén' do’n' ‘to be plaintiff’ (nguyén' is a verb restricted in use, ‘to be first, 
original; to originate’), bi do’n! ‘to be defendant’ (b7® ‘to experience something 
unpleasant or disastrous’), ngu’o’25 bi® do’n' ‘a defendant’ (ngu’o’i® ‘person’). 
When this noun do’n' is preceded by a numerator, another noun (classifier) inter- 
venes, either caz? or la? (mét® cai? do’n! or mét® la? do’n' ‘a complaint’). caz? 
is the classifier commonly used for nouns denoting inanimate things, though 
some nouns of this category use other classifiers, of which la? is one. Above we 
have seen la? in the sense ‘leaf of plant’. It belongs to two classes of nouns. If 
it is not followed by another noun specifying what sort of leaf it is, it needs the 
classifier caz? before it when it is numerated (haz! ca7? la? ‘two leaves’). It also 
belongs to the class of nouns (classifiers) that intervene between a numerator 
and a noun that cannot follow a numerator directly. The noun following la? 
in this case is usually a plant name, as above. A few other nouns also occur, 
e.g. budm® ‘a sail’ (haz! la? budm ‘two sails’), co’® ‘a flag’ (as something fluttering; 
céy' can also be used as classifier with co” to denote a flag as a standard or banner 
complete with pole), gan' ‘the liver’, lach? ‘the spleen’, phéi* ‘a lung’, thiép* ‘a 
visiting-card’, thu’! ‘a letter, epistle’ (now regarded as old-fashioned instead of 
the classifier caz? or bu’c?), bai' ‘a card ina game’. do’n' ‘a complaint’ belongs in 
meaning with the last three given. In the text above, then, mé:* la? do’n! 
can mean ‘each complaint’, and this second meaning, taken in conjunction with 
the buyer’s former position as official and judge, provides the ‘kick’ of the pun. 

6. The other pun recorded was dictated by one of my two informants, probably 
Lam. It is more complex in structure than the one just discussed. Of the four 
words involved, only two are in the basic vocabulary. The text is: 


ngu’a® di giu’a*® du’o’ng®. anh! noi? ngu’a® cat. 
ca® bay® giu’a® cho’®. anh! noi? ca? thu’. 


‘A horse is going down (literally, in the middle of) the street; you say the horse 
is rearing up (or, is hidden away). A fish is exposed in the middle of the market; 
you say a mackerel (or, you say the fish is hidden).’ 

The English translation has had to insist on the number of horses and fish, 
because of the obligatory category of number in English nouns and verbs. The 
Annamese text does not say how many horses or fish are involved. If it did, 
ngu’a® ‘horse’ and ca® ‘fish’ would be numerated and would both require the 
classifier con'!, e.g. (mét®) con! ngu’a® ‘one horse’, (mét*) con! ca? ‘one fish’. The 
translation might just as well, and just as wrongly, read: ‘Horses are going . . . the 
horses are rearing up... . Fish are exposed ... the fish are hidden (or, you say 
mackerel).’ Another category that is obligatory in English, but not in Anna- 
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mese, is tense. The passage might just as well, and again just as wrongly, have 
been translated with past tenses. These initial difficulties having been cleared 
out of the way, we can now examine the punning words cé?? and thu'. 

One of the homonymous verbs céé? means ‘(horse) rears up; to raise, elevate’; 
e.g. cat? nha’ ‘to raise a house’, cdi? non? ‘to raise one’s hat’, cdi? déu® ‘to raise one’s 
head’, cat? tténg? ‘to raise one’s voice’. This is the verb that gives the obvious, 
prima facie meaning: ‘A horse is going down the street; you say the horse is 
rearing up.’ Similarly, in the other half of the passage, thu! prima facie is the 
noun denoting a fish of the Spanish mackerel genus (Scomberomorus kuhlii = 
Cymbium kuhlii‘): ‘A fish is exposed in the middle of the market; you say a 
mackerel.’ But this is very flat, and the repetition of giu’a® ‘to be in the middle 
of’ and anh! noi? ‘you say’ is warning that more is intended. Another verb cdéé 
means ‘to be put away, hidden away; to put away (usually, in the right place)’; 
e.g. ci? lay? ‘to keep (something given one)’ (dy? ‘to take’), cdi? bo* ‘to do away 
with’ (bo ‘to abandon, leave behind’), cat? ky* ‘to put away carefully’ (ky? ‘to be 
made with care; to act with care’). This meaning of course clashes paradoxically 
with what precedes: ‘A horse is going down the street; you say the horse is hidden 
away.’ But there is also a verb thu! ‘to be hidden; to hide’ (of which I do not 
have a complete analysis). Again, this would be paradoxically wrong in its half 
of the passage, flatly contradicting bay® ‘to be exposed’: ‘A fish is exposed in the 
middle of the market; you say the fish is hidden.’ However, the two halves 
of the saying are connected by these two possible, but wrong, homonyms with 
what is undoubtedly almost synonymous meaning. A double pun, then, with 
the two ‘wrong’ meanings cleverly pointed up and rejected by identical contrasts 
with the verbal context. 

7. Another pun was referred to in Journal of American Folklore 58.13, 4th 
Annamese riddle andfn.4. Analysis is incomplete but the verbal play is obvious. 
Ten of the cards in the game called tam! cuc? are riddlingly described as: mu’o’i 
con! mdt® mui tét? tu’o’t ‘ten (cards) with faces beautiful and fresh’. ¢éé? ‘to be 
beautiful’ is homonymous with the name of the cards referred to—iéé? ‘soldier’ 
(a noun restricted in use; not completely analyzed). It is just possible, though 
the informant did not remark on this and I cannot guarantee it now, that there 
is a further pun in the word con'. As used here and throughout the rest of the 
riddle, con’ is the classifier for nouns denoting non-human living beings, as well 
as for some other nouns, including the names of cards in card-games. As we 
saw above in §3, there is a noun con! which does not require a elassifier between 
a numerator and itself, with the meaning ‘girl up to seven or eight years of age’. 
For such a girl the characterization ‘beautiful and fresh’ (¢6/? tu’o’:'!) would be 
appropriate, and it is possible, accordingly, that there is involved the meaning 
‘ten small girls with faces beautiful and fresh’. 

8. Puns are clearly part of the Annamese habits of using language, a feature 
made very easy by the extensive homonymy prevailing in the lexicon. 

This contribution to the linguistic treatment of puns in various languages has 


5 I am indebted for the exact synonymy to my colleague, Professor Harold Kirby Jr. of 
the Department of Zoology of the University of California, Berkeley. 
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been made since it may enable someone sometime to deal with the geographic 
range and the general characteristics of punning as a possibly worldwide way of 
handling language playfully. That it is widespread in the Old World is familiar. 
Sapir and Pike*® have reported punning in American Indian languages. For 
many languages, however, we have merely gaps in the record, and this positive 
report will, I think, be welcome.’ 


¢ Edward Sapir, Two Navaho Puns, Lane. 8.217-9. Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Puns in 
Mixteco, IJAL 11.129-39; Another Mixteco Tone Pun, ib. 12.224. 

7 I am not sure whether puns occur in the Dravidian languages or not. The nearest to a 
pun that I know of in any of them is in my Kota Texts, Part Three, p. 31 (text 23, sentence 
63), and it is a very weakly developed one. The high development of puns as a literary 
feature in Sanskrit and Prakrit is well known; for puns in the earliest Sanskrit records, see 
e.g. Rgveda 1.92.3, 7.103.7-10, and Maurice Bloomfield’s index to Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. 42 (The Atharvaveda), s.v. Alliteration, Puns. 











A PROBLEM IN MORPHEME ALTERNANTS AND 
THEIR DISTRIBUTION 


C. F. VoEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


[Affixes and groups of bases, as well as alternants of these, are numbered. The 
method for showing the correlation between them is stated (0); all the affixes to be 
treated are given in a list (1); after an exhaustive listing of bases (2), the distribu- 
tion of these two sets of morphemes and of their alternants is stated in formulae 
(3-8). A few major distributional classes emerge (9).] 


0. The usual way of presenting morphemes which mark person in Dakota, 
Winnebago, Oto, and other Siouan languages is by means of paradigms.! With- 
out impugning the validity of description by means of paradigms for some 
languages, as Japanese’ or Algonquian,’ we are nevertheless aware that for Siouan 
languages the weakest part of the usual description is found in the paradigms of 
person markers;‘ difficulties here are also recognized by students working with 
Cherokee,® Seneca,® Oneida,’ and other Iroquois languages.® 


1 From discussions on alternative morphological procedures in general (and specifically 
as applied to the organization and reorganization of the approach to the problem treated 
in this paper), I have gained much from those who specialize in methodology. I am glad 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to Z. S. Harris, W. D. Preston, Bernard Bloch, R. S. Wells, 
Morris Swadesh, Roman Jakobson, George Herzog, Y. R. Chao, and F. K. Li. The me- 
thodology reflected in the standard descriptive works on Siouan is curiously homogeneous; 
compare, for example, Franz Boas and Ella Deloria, Dakota Grammar 1-183 (Memoirs of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. 23; Washington, 1941); Franz Boas and John R. 
Swanton, Siouan (Dakota) 875-965, including Paul Radin’s treatment of Winnebago (Hand- 
book of American Indian Languages, BAE Bull.40, part 1; Washington, 1911); William Lip- 
kind, Winnebago Grammar (New York, 1945); William Whitman, Descriptive Grammar 
of Ioway-Oto (IJAL Vol. 13, No. 4. 1947), hereafter cited as Whitman. 

2 Bernard Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese I, Inflection (JAOS 66.97, 1946): ‘An 
inflected form, in Japanese as in other languages, is a member of a closed group or set of 
words called a paradigm.’ Footnote to this passage: ‘Stated more pedantically, a para- 
digm is one of a number of closed sets of words, the words in each set being related but dif- 
ferent in both form and meaning, in such a way that the differences are parallel from set 
to set.’ Notable also is Bloch’s definition of zero in Japanese (98): ‘Zero counts as an 
ending if it has the same function as an overt ending in another paradigm.’ 

3’ Leonard Bloomfield, Algonquian, in Linguistic Structures of Native America, 85-129 
(VFPA 6; New York, 1946): Bibliography of Algonquian according to Language Groups 
(123-9). Bloomfield’s own work is less given to statements in paradigm form than that 
of other Algonquianists. 

4 There are of course other difficulties besides those concerned with the distribution of 
person markers; I have tried to show how Boas and Deloria (op.cit.) and also Robert H. 
Lowie (in his sketch, The Crow Language) approach these other problems in Siouan (re- 
view in Lana. 20.264-70 [1944]). 

5 There is difficulty in correlating form and person marked by form in Cherokee; and 
phonemicization, which is relatively simple in Siouan, is not simple in Cherokee. See 
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Instead of making methodological points on how certain kinds of recalcitrant 
problems may be approached, we offer a demonstration with one language® to 
show what advantages, if any, are to be gained by some innovation in treat- 
ment—namely, by the use of one generalized morphophoneme (rather than a 
series of particularistic morphophonemes), and of a numbered concordance sys- 
tem between two sets of morpheme alternants (affixes and bases). The lin- 
guistic materials are restricted to Oto.’ 

The one morphophonemic symbol employed (an exclamation mark in certain 
prefixes) has the value of disturbing the initial consonants of certain bases 
(l-, r-, and w- are replaced in alternation by d-, é-, é-, Z-, &-, and ph- after /).!. The 
definition of / is general: it is used only to distinguish the effects of different 
prefixes, as of s- before rumi ‘he buys’ (srumi ‘you are buying’) and s/- before 
rude ‘he plucks berries from bush’ (stwée ‘you are plucking berries from bush’). 
That is to say, with s- before a base, the initial consonant of the base remains; 
with s/- before a base, the initial consonant of the base shows some alternation, 
but the particular alternation of the base is not included in the definition of /. 

The two sets of morphemes listed, affixes and bases, are exhaustive so far as 
our restricted corpus of Oto goes. To treat additional affixes in the language, it 
would be necessary to add affix number 9 to the eight affixes included in this 
study; additional bases might be included under X! or X? or elsewhere, or, if the 
distribution or the morpheme alternation of the affixes and bases here described 
did not account for the behavior of the additional base, a new X group could be 
added to those already set up. In short, the numbered concordance between 


two sets of morpheme alternants is extensible as new materials become available. 
The affixes are numbered, and each separately numbered affix has a distinct 
meaning. In shape, most of these affixes are unique (38, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8); but mor- 





Ernest Bender and Zellig S. Harris, The Phonemes of North Carolina Cherokee, IJAL 
12.14-21 (1946). 

6 Thus, in Seneca to find morpheme boundaries of person markers requires extensive 
lexical materials. 

7 Floyd G. Lounsbury has devised an ingenious chart for separate Oneida bases: he plots 
as many as 64 person markers on his chart for each base. 

8C. M. Barbeau, Classification of Iroquoian Radicals with Subjective Pronominal 
Prefixes (Memoir, Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey, No. 56; Anthropolo- 
gical Series, No.7; 1915). Franz Boas, Notes on the Iroquois Language, Putnam Anniver- 
sary Volume 427-60 (New York, 1909). 

* Oto, a Siouan language; our knowledge of Oto is derived from Whitman, op.cit.; from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology manuscript 1371 entitled 
Oto Vocabulary of Max [Prince Maximilian] of Wied (corrected by J. Owen Dorsey); and 
from impressions gained in checking this manuscript during a rainy week near Perkins, 
Oklahoma, when we stayed at the Oto home of A. M. Springer until the roads became pas- 
sable again. Our casual field inquiry, incidental to other work in Oklahoma, was to satisfy 
a curiosity concerning the diversity of person-marking affixes in Ms. 1371. 

10 Our corpus of Oto materials consists of that part of Ms. 1371 (see fn. 9) which we were 
able to check in the field; additional forms cited by Whitman are not given in this paper. 

11Compare the treatment of Tiibatulabal, in which many morphophonemic symbols 
are used to represent morpheme alternants: Morris Swadesh and C. F. Voegelin, A Prob- 
lem in Phonological Alternation, Lana. 15.1-10 (1939). 
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pheme alternants for affix 1 and affix 2 are numerous: a concordance number 
(written as a superscript after the morpheme number) is assigned to each mor- 
pheme alternant of affix 1 and affix 2. Thus, affix 1 includes he, ha, and ha! 
among its alternants; each of these alternants is given a superscript concordance 
number: 1! for he, 1° for ha, 1° * for ha/, and so on. 

Bases are designated X, with a concordance number written as superscript; 
thus: X!, X?, and so on. 

The concordance involved is between a morpheme alternant of an affix having 
a given concordance number, as 1' or 2!, and any base having an identical con- 
cordance number, as X!. Since 1! is he, bases listed under X! appear with this 
particular alternant of affix 1; thus, the base graxwe appears with he (1') in the 
sequence hegraxwe ‘I comb my child’s hair’. Similarly, since 1? is ha, bases 
listed under X? appear with this particular alternant of affix 1; thus, the base 
mina appears with ha (1?) in the sequence hamina ‘I sit’. However, the al- 
ternant ha appears not only with X? bases, but also with X° bases; hence the 
full concordance index for the alternant ha is 1°: this is to indicate that ha 
appears in a particular juxtaposition to bases designated X? and X®. So also 
the full concordance index for ha! is 1°*: ha! appears in juxtaposition with bases 
in groups X°, X*, X5, X°, X7, and X°. 

The usual juxtaposition is that of prefixation: ha precedes bases of group X? 
and of group X°. Now the question arises how to indicate a sequence in which 
ha FoLLows the bases. This is stated by grouping separately (under X-) those 
bases for which the juxtaposition of affix 1 and affix 2 is that of suffixation; thus, 
the base duce, belonging to the X-? group (not to be confused with the X? group) 
appears with ha (1?) in the sequence duceha ‘I am cooking it well done’—i.e. 
with the affix ha following. If the shape of a base is the same, but the meaning 
different according as affixes 1 and 2 precede or follow, the base will be listed in 
one meaning under X, to indicate the prefixation of 1 and 2, and in the other 
meaning under X-, to indicate the suffixation of 1 and 2. 

When the base appears without affix 1 or 2, a 3d-person translation is given, 
both in the section listing bases, and in the following sections which show se- 
quences of base and person-marking affix. This is an arbitrary convention 
adopted to avoid a double gloss for the base alone; an alternative procedure 
would be to translate mina ‘to sit’ in the section which treats bases, and ‘he sits’ 
in the following sections treating person-marking affixes. Since this is an arbi- 
trary convention, it does not carry the implication that 3d person is marked by 
zero; indeed, as a tentative assumption we would say that in Oto 3d person is not 
marked by affixes at all but rather by other morphemes in an utterance, or, 
in the case of conversational exchange, possibly by a morpheme in a preceding 
utterance. This question cannot be settled one way (3d person marked by zero 
affix) or the other (3d person not marked by any affix) until a syntactic study of 
Oto has been made. In this paper, only single words are cited; hence the con- 
vention of 3d-person translation for sequences lacking affix 1 or 2 can cause no 


trouble. 


1. Affixes treated in this paper are: 
1 FIRST PERSON: 1! he; 17° ha[~ shift of stress from -X base to vowel preceding 
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-X base]; 1°*° ha! [~/ with shift of stress from -X base to vowel preceding 
-X base]; 1° = 1.10 hz; 1.11 h [with shift of stress from -X base to vowel pre- 
ceding -X base]; 1.12 wawa 

2 SECOND PERSON: 2! le [~ re after vowel"*]; 2? la [~ ra after vowel]; 2*~ s/; 
2° 5. 27° ¥[~ Sa- before m-]; 2" li [~ ri after vowel] 

3 PERSON PLURALIZER: Wt 

4 EXTERNAL LOCATION [Whitman’s ‘on, upon, over’]: a 

5 INTERNAL PERSONAL REFERENCE: ki 

6 INTERNAL LOCATION [Whitman’s ‘in, within, into’]: 0 

7 NEIGHBORING LOCATION [Whitman’s ‘at, to, by’]: 7 

8 EXTERNAL PERSONAL REFERENCE: hi 

Affixes treated in this paper have special distributional features in respect to 
the juxtaposition of affixes 1 and 2 and the base. 

For example, affix 3 not only follows the base, as mina ‘he sits’ : minawi 
‘they sit’, and appears in such sequences as 2 + X + 3 laminawi ‘you all are 
sitting’, but also poses a special problem in the sequence 1 -+- X + 3 because, 
with most bases, the morpheme alternant for affix 1 in the sequence 1 + X 
is different from the alternant for affix 1 in the sequence 1 + X + 3. Thus, 
hamina ‘I sit’ [alternant for affix 1 is ha]; but himinawi ‘we sit’ [alternant for 
affix 1 in the extended sequence including affix 3 is hj]. Compare, however, X!° 
bases, where the alternant for affix 1 in the sequence 1 + X is hj—thus, rwavie 
‘he’s lost’ : hijxwave ‘I’m lost’—and where yet another alternant appears for 
affix 1 in the sequence 1 + X + 3—thus, wawaxwafewi ‘we are lost’. To avoid 
confusion, we write formulae with 4 superior number for hi, namely 1!°, when 
concordance is indicated between the affix 1!° and the base X”°; but we represent 
the same alternant hi by 10 after a decimal point, namely 1.10, when hij appears 
before bases other than those of the X" group. Certain extended sequences of 
X + 3 imply the alternant 1.11 h, or the alternant 1.12 wawa; these, like 1.10, 
are represented by decimal numbers rather than by superior numbers because 
they make overriding reference to an extended sequence including affix 3 rather 
than to the concordance between affix and base. 


2. We list here all the bases in our corpus on Oto, in groups designated X?, 
X?, and so on. Criteria of classification are given after the list below. 

X!: gracige ‘he sweeps with broom’, grahi ‘he loves’, graxuge ‘he staves in his 
barrel or kettle’, graxwe [~ graxrwa- before 3] ‘he combs the hair of his own child’, 


12 Both main stress and compound stress are phonemic, and a third type of subphonemic 
stress is syllabically spaced in reference to the main stress (see Whitman). Ms. 1371 is 
generally blank here, and our field record tends to confuse the three types of stress for base 
X and -X; the notation adopted for this paper omits stress indication for X and -X, 
but shows the main stress on affixes preceding -X; at times our informants would humor- 
ously exaggerate such stress preceding -X which marks first person in certain alternants 
of affix 1. 

13 The notation adopted for this paper is in general agreement with Whitman’s statement 
for the phonemes of Ioway-Oto (there are dialect differences which may be phonemic, 
as the status of r, d, /, and the vowels 0, u). We write a cluster of two consonants, stop + 
glottal stop, where Whitman sets up a single phonemic series, glottalized stop. 
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grihtude ‘he cuts cloth’, grude ‘he takes it back’, gwaky ‘he scrapes mud off 
blanket with hand’. 

X? : é?e [~ t?a- before 3] ‘he is dying’, gihi ‘he reaches place gone to for benefit 
of another’, giyixe [~ -gixe after 1, ~ gixa- before 3] ‘he buries it for him’, gixwe 
[~ gixwa- before 3] ‘he combs his own hair’, giz?askufie ‘he excels in race or 
contest’, gre ‘he pushes’, khitazizye ‘he inflicts great pain by punching or stabbing’, 
k?4 ‘he carries bundle on his back’, (gik?7 ‘he carries another’s property for him’), 
k?re [~ k?ra- before 3] ‘he goes homeward’, k?ry ‘he curses’, mavie ‘he walks’, 
mina ‘he sits’, nabrade ‘he tears it open with his foot’, nahdage ‘he kicks him’, 
nqntaye ‘he blisters his feet from a long trip’, na@raérace ‘he lifts his feet rapidly 
in walking or running’, nawaze ‘he breaks string with foot or machine’, naz- 
wenankrake ‘he hides it’, nazire ‘he is scared’, nayj ‘he stands’, niyen ‘she is 
jealous’ (said of women only), nu ‘he is delayed in attaining full growth’, pose 
‘it blows open’, podewi ‘he blows out the light’, simiza ‘he kneels’, é?awe ‘he 
jumps off’, ze ‘he buries him’ (cp. giyize ‘he buries it for him’ above), yq ‘he 
lies down; he sleeps’, yqcinahke ‘he is almost asleep’, ?y, ‘he does it in that manner 
to another’. 

X-?: duée ‘he cooks it well done’, et? ara [~ et? ere- before affix 1 or 2] ‘he throws 
it beyond another person’, hire ‘he lets him go, releases him’. 

X3: lachege ‘he tells something new’, laswe ‘he bites, breaks off with his mouth’, 
la? iskonie ‘ he fails to bite through something tough’, listoge ‘he shoves off article 
of clothing’, liéyunZge ‘he reaches with arm in kettle, bag, or bucket’, lixroge ‘he 
scratches the ground; he scratches and draws blood’, lubra ‘he levels it’, lucicira 
‘he staggers, walks to and fro’, lugrage ‘he rattles it from bearing down on frozen 
hides’, luhta ‘he feels around for something, as in the dark’, luse ‘he opens it’, 
luske ‘he ties or unties a knot’, lustq ‘he lets go, stops activity’, lus? age ‘he fails’, 
lu@ax?e ‘he makes a rattling sound like sitting on a pile of corn’, luée ‘he takes, 
accepts, seizes’, lu6ige ‘he stretches hide’, luéreée ‘he lengthens skins by means of 
prop sticks’, luzaye ‘he hunts for it’, luarege ‘he gashes skin by hitting with 
knife or stick’, luya ‘he washes’, lu?q ‘he weighs it, he lifts it all together’, lu? yake 
‘he fails in pressing, in blowing’, ruée ‘he plucks berries from the bush’. 

X*: lihotha ‘he toots his horn or trumpet’, lihiude ‘he cuts with scissors’, 
lirotha, ‘he straightens out his arm when bent at elbow’, li@u ‘he swabs out gun 
barrel or frying pan’, liz?owe ‘he makes trench by pounding process’. 

X5: lihoge ‘he gets mad’, likhuye ‘he bends over, lowers himself’. 

X65; ra?etse ‘he eats, devours food’, raweke ‘he counts’, rumi ‘he buys it’, 
rut?qwe ‘he makes a horse rear up by pulling the bridle’. 

X7: reke ‘he goes’, ritowe ‘he pulverizes it’, ritoyeke ‘he breaks it in’, riwu ‘he 
causes a swelling by scratching’. 

X38: wahaye ‘he raises it’, wahkawe ‘he mashes it’, wakuge ‘he digs’, wakha ‘he 
pushes it over’, wakreée ‘he writes’, wapude ‘he dries it’, wapraée ‘he tears it’, 
wastage ‘he pushes it away’, wastj ‘he polishes it’, waSuga ‘he makes it red by rub- 
bing, by lying on it’, wadyge ‘he sews’, waxy ‘he spills it’. 

X°: manieke ‘he walks’. This base may be a borrowing from Winnebago; cp. 
mane ‘he walks’ under X? above. 

X°; dazra ‘he is hot’, dafiiye ‘he is drunk’, giro ‘he rejoices, is glad’, k?q@ake 
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‘he is fast in running’, stuge ‘he is warm and well fed after having been cold 
and hungry’, damike ‘he is lively’, xwafie ‘he is lost’, xwege ‘he is weak, feeble’. 

4 + -X?: a-ginax? 9 ‘he listens to him’, a-graye ‘he places a book, calico, or 
paper on something to hold it off the ground’, a-huve ‘he climbs a tree; he 
embraces a person’, a-khigruxwafe ‘he pulls something down on himself, as the 
limb of a tree’, a-khigwado ‘he points at her and she at him’, a-naée ‘he checks, 
impedes; he fastens or closes a door’, a-na6race ‘he creeps up on an animal’, 
a-nayi ‘he treads, stands on top of something or someone’, a-padoze ‘he cuts corn 
from cob’, a-paxroge ‘he shaves it off with a knife, as fat from entrails’, a-yu 
‘he spreads out bits of food on scaffold to dry’. 

4 + -X3: a-rage ‘he uncovers it by pushing it’, a-raéyge ‘he makes two ob- 
jects stick together by biting them’, a-ruhkawe ‘he holds on to it’, a-ruhtage ‘he 
binds, bandages it’, a-rusta ‘he lets an object drop on something’, a-rusj ‘he 
bundles it, wraps it up like a blanket’. 

4 + -X?‘: a-riéyze ‘he is catching something, as a bird’. 

4 + -X5: a-ridhyze ‘he pulls together his fingers, enclosing something be- 
tween them’, a-rixoge ‘he scolds him’. 

4 + -X°: a-rakehe ‘he covers it’. 

4 + -X®: a-wada ‘he bristles up his hair by running his fingers through it’, 
a-wahtake ‘he patches something’, a-wakrahe ‘he hesitates or draws back through 
shame or diffidence’, a-waéo ‘he points at it’, a-waxri ‘he presses pus out of sore, 
he presses putty in glazing’. 

(5 + -X!) ~ -X!: ki-brahke ‘he flattens it by striking’, ki-cige ‘he sweeps 
his own home with broom’, ki-grasike ‘he complains about a relative or friend’, 
ki-htage ‘he beats a short piece of iron long and flat’, ki-htu ‘he nicks the blade 
of an axe’, ki-khqwi ‘he brushes off dust’, ki-khoge ‘he makes a drumming sound 
by punching’, ki-k?e@e ‘he scrapes hair off hide, he prunes trees’, ki-p? op? oye ‘he 
fluffs up something, as a feather bed’, ki-sia ‘he makes ground smooth by re- 
moving grass hillocks’, ki-stqsiq ‘he makes it as round as a ball by hammering’, 
ki-@age ‘he kills by striking’, ki-@?0 ‘he scrapes or shaves wood’, ki-taye ‘he makes 
a hawking sound’, ki-weée ‘he cuts with an axe’, ki-@oge ‘he drops and breaks a 
clay vessel’, ki-arege ‘he gashes his skin’, ki-?q ‘he lifts or pulls’. 

(5 + -X2°) ~ -X"°: ki-dage ‘he falls and is killed, he kills it by striking’. 

6 + -X!: o-dwafit ‘he misses a train or bus’, o-grak?u ‘he gives something 
to a relative or offspring’, 0-077 ‘he peeps at it’, o-iq ‘he drives in a nail or wedge’. 

6 + -X?: 0-7 ‘he hits or strikes him for another person’, 0-giZ7 ‘he hits or strikes 
him on his own account’, o-kinaxwe ‘he hides himself from another person’, 
o-khié?e ‘he courts a woman by talking to her’, o-khiske ‘he joins two links of a 
chain; he ties it together’, o-khzgz ‘he hits himself’, o-k?y ‘he gives him a name’, 
o-naye ‘he holds him’, o-nanthana ‘he rolls it over and over with foot’, o-nastage 
‘he kicks it over’, o-naswaswa ‘he kicks or treads out pieces of soft ground’, 
o-we ‘he follows road or course of stream’, o-xre ‘he follows and catches him’, 
o-yu ‘he fills it’, o-?zye ‘he hates’. 

6 + -X®: o-rathowe ‘he bites and bruises without breaking the skin’, 0-rus 
‘he covers it; he puts it up’, o-ruprege ‘he sprinkles it’, o-ruxwajie ‘he makes it 
fall’, orw?sq ‘he goes around in a circle’. 
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6 + -X5: o-wahtage ‘he deflates the bladder by punching’, o-waxwafie ‘he 
pushes it off or down’, o-wezxq ‘he inflates it’, o-wave ‘he falls down’. 

6 + -X?°: o-hifi [~ hitia before 3] ‘he loses in a game’. 

7 + -X?: 7-granaye ‘he depends on him, as a friend or relative’, i-roge [~ 
-grogre after 1 and 2] ‘he finds his pony’. 

7 + -X?: i-kiht ‘he mixes it’, 7-i?a [~ ée after 1 and 2] ‘he talks’. 

7 + -X3: 7-rugra ‘he thinks, considers, judges, decides’. 

7 + -X®: z-rosike ‘he is ashamed’. 

(X-? + 8) ~ X-*: i?isha-hi ‘he makes him laugh’, khirukha-hi ‘he divides 
it’, mazi-hi ‘he gets the better in a fight’, swe-hz ‘he doctors him’, éamtke-hi 
‘he makes him lively’ [ep. X!° damike ‘he is lively’), taviiye-hi ‘he makes him 
drunk’, winaye-hi ‘he makes it work by pumping’, wohta-hi ‘he has a deep love 
for something more than is expressed’. 


Certain bases may be shown to consist of more than one morpheme; but ex- 
cept where this affects our statements concerning the distribution of the affixes 
here treated in respect to the bases, the further analysis of such bases is not 
attempted. Generally more relevant to the problem of these distributions is 
the phonemic shape of bases of one X group in comparison to that of another 
X group, particularly in respect to the initial consonant. 

X! and X? bases begin with consonant clusters. X! bases begin with gr- 
or gw- only; X? bases begin with gr-, kh-, k?-, or k?r [the last is heard phoneti- 
cally both as a glottalized stop and as a sequence of stop plus glottal stop (fn. 
13) followed by syllabic -ar], or more commonly with a single consonant: ¢-, 
g-, k-, m-, n-, p-, 8-, t-, z-, y-, or ?-. But X-* bases begin either with a consonant, 
d-, or with a vowel, e-. 

X3, X‘, and X® bases begin with /-, which is replaced by different consonants 
after affixes: all /- are replaced by n- after affix 1.10, and all l- are replaced by f- 
after affix 2*->; but after affix 1*-*, /- is replaced by d- in X* bases, by é- in X* 
bases, and by Z- in X° bases. Besides X* bases beginning with /-, an initial r- 
base is grouped with X? because r- is replaced by the same consonants which 
replace l- in the X® group. 

X* and X’ bases begin with r-; after affix 1*-*, r- is replaced by é- in X® bases 
and by &- in X’ bases. 

After affix 1*-*, w- is replaced by ph- in X® bases. 

Like X! and X? bases, bases grouped under X® and X”° begin with a con- 
sonant cluster (k?-, st-, zw-) or a single consonant (m-, d-, g-, 0-); they show no 
initial consonant alternation. But occasional bases show alternation of vowels; 
such vowel alternation, with attendant conditions, is given in brackets in the 
list of bases above. 

In addition to bases numbered X! to X!°, which are free forms, certain bound 
forms appear only in sequence with affixes 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8.14 Such sequences 
constitute additional bases, designated as 4 +- -X etc.—with a hyphen preced- 


14 Whitman gives, in his §14, affixes corresponding to our 4, 6, and 7 in combination with 
a dozen ‘active verbs’ and half as many ‘passive [stative] verbs’ which may also appear with- 
out the affixes in question. 
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ing the X if the affix precedes, following the X if the affix follows. The -X | 
parts of such bases are generally parallel to free-form bases. These -X groups 
are therefore given the same concordance number as free-form bases if the same 
alternant of affix 1 or 2 is juxtaposable, and if the -X part of the base shows the 
same fixed or alternating initial consonant as the free-form base. 

-X? in the base 4 + -X?, begins with a consonant cluster (gr- or kh-) or with 
a single consonant (g-, h-, n-, p-, y-); -X? in the base 6 + -X? begins with 
k-, kh-, k?-, k-, xr-, n-, w-, or -y; -X? in the base 7 + -X? begins with k- or ¢-. 

X-*, appearing in the base (X-? + 8) ~ X-~*, begins with a vowel (7-), a single 
consonant (m-, t-, 6-, w-), or a consonant cluster (kh-, sw-). 

-X! in the base (5 + -X") ~ -X! begins with a consonant cluster (br-, gr-, hi-, 
kh-, k?-, p?-, st-, 6?-, xr-) or with a single consonant (é-, 0-, t-, w-, ?-); -X}, in 
base 6 + -X!, begins with a consonant cluster (dw-, gr-, 6?-) or a single conso- 
nant (é-). 

-X3, -X‘, and -X5, appearing in bases after affix 4, show alternation of r-paral- 
lel to the alternation of /- and other consonants in free-form bases X*, X‘, and 
X5, -X®, appearing in bases after 4, shows alternation of r- and #- like free- 
form X* bases. So also -X°, in bases after 4, shows alternation of w- and ph- 
like free-form X®* bases. 

-X? in the base 6 + -X®° begins with r-; -X® in the base 6 + -X® begins with 
w-; -X! and -X° in bases after 7 begin with r-. 

-X!°, appearing in the base (5 + -X!°) ~ -X", begins with 6-. The mean- 
ing of the base is transitive, or may be translated as transitive (= ‘active’ in 
some Siouan grammars); the free-form X!° bases are sometimes described as 
stative in Siouan grammars. -X in the base 6 + -X” begins with h-. 

3. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated X! to X?, 

X! graxwe ‘he combs the hair of his own child’; 1! + X? hegraxwe ‘I comb my 
child’s hair’ ; 21 + X2 legraxwe ‘you comb your child’s hair’. 

X? mina ‘he sits’; 17° + X? hamina ‘I sit’; 2? + X? lamina ‘you sit’. 

X-? duce ‘he cooks it well done’; X-" + 17° duéeha ‘I cook it well done’; X-? 
+ 2? duéera ‘you cook it well done’; X-? + 1.10 + 3 dudcehiwi ‘we cook it well 
done’. 

X? luya ‘he washes’; 1*-* + X? haduya ‘I wash’; 2-5 + X°? stuya ‘you wash’; 
1.10 + X? + 3 hinuyawi ‘we wash’. 

X‘ lihotha ‘he toots his horn’; 1*-* + X*‘ hacthotha ‘I toot my horn’; 2? + 
X*‘ stihotha ‘you toot your horn’; 1.10 + X* + 3 hinthothquwi ‘we toot our horn’. 

X5 likhuye ‘he bends over’; 1*-* + X®5 hagikhuye ‘I bend over’; 2*-5 + X5 
stikhuye ‘you bend over’; 1.10 + X® + 3 hintkhuyewt ‘we bend over’. 

X* rumi ‘he buys it’; 2°° + X® srumi ‘you are buying it’; 1-8 + X® hatumi ‘I 
am buying it’. 

X’ riwu ‘he causes a swelling by scratching’; 2"° + X? Sriwu ‘you are causing 
a swelling by scratching’; 1°-* + X’ hasiwu ‘I am causing a swelling by scratch- 
ing’. 

X® wastj ‘he polishes it’; 2°° + X® swastj ‘you are polishing it’; 1>-* + X38 
haphastj ‘I am polishing it’. 
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X° mafieke ‘he walks’; 1°° + X° hamajieke ‘I am walking’; 2"° + X® Samafieke 
‘you are walking’. 

X zwaiie ‘he is lost’; 1!° +- X"° hizwajie ‘I am lost’; 2 + X" lizwafie ‘you are 
lost’; 1.12 + X + 3 wawaxwanewt ‘we are lost’. 

4. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated 4 + -X; altogether -X?, -X?, -X‘, -X5, -X®, and -X® appear in bases after 
affix 4. 

4 + -X? aginax?9 ‘he listens to him’; 4 + 2? + -X? araginazx’g ‘you are 
listening to him’; 4 + 17° + -X? dginax? 9 ‘I’m listening to him’; 1.11 + 4 + 
-X? + 3 hdginax? gwi ‘we are listening to him’. 

4 + -X3 aruhiage ‘he binds it’; 4 + 2-5 + -X3 astuhiage ‘you are binding it’; 
4 + 1** + -X?3 dduhtage ‘I am binding it’; 1.11 + 4 + -X? + 3 hdnuhtagewi ‘we 
are binding it’. 

4 + -X*‘ arzduze ‘he is catching it’; 4 + 2°-> + -X* asti@yge ‘you are catching it’; 
4 + 1** + -X* dcidyze ‘I am catching it’. 

4 + -X5 arizoge ‘he scolds him’; 4 + 2*> + -X®5 astixoge ‘you are scolding 
him’; 4 + 13-8 + -X°5 dgizoge ‘I am scolding him’. 

4 + -X® arakehe ‘he covers it’; 4 + 2°° + -X® asrakehe ‘you are covering it’; 
4 + 1*8 + -X® ghatakehe ‘I am covering it’. 

4 + -X® awahtake ‘he is patching it?; 4 + 2°° + -X® aswahtake ‘you are 
patching it’; 4 + 1*® + -X° dphahtake ‘I am patching it’. 


5. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated (5 + -X) ~ -X. These bases appear in two minimum sequences: 
-X after affix 5 and -X after affix 1 or 2. The base group for -X in these se- 
quences is either -X! or -X”°. 

(5 + -X!) ~ -X!. Compare 5 + -X! kiweée ‘he cuts with an axe’ and 1! 
+ -X' heweée ‘I cut with an axe’; 2! + -X! leweée ‘you cut with an axe’; 1.10 
+ -X! + 3 hiwedewi ‘we cut with an axe’. 

(5 + -X!°) ~ -X!°, Compare 5 + -X?° kidage ‘he kills it by striking’ and 

1° + -X?° hidage ‘I kill it by striking’; 2° + -X" lidage ‘you kill it by strik- 
ing’; 1.10 + -X"° + 3 hi@agewi ‘we kill it by striking’. 

6. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated 6 + -X; altogether -X!, -X?, -X, -X°, and -X!° appear in bases after affix 
6. 

6 + -X! 067; ‘he peeps at it’; 6 + 1' + -X! ohed?¢ ‘I am peeping at it’; 
6 + 2! + -X! ore6?z ‘you are peeping at it’; 1.11 + 6+ -X! + 3 héé?iwi ‘we 
are peeping at it’. 

6 + -X? onastage ‘he kicks it over’;6 + 17° + -X? ohanastage ‘I kicked it 
over’; 6 + 2? + -X? oranastage ‘you kicked it over’; 1.11 + 6 + -X? + 3 
hénastazewi ‘we kicked it over’. 

6 + -X? oruprege ‘he is sprinkling it’; 6 + 1** + -X® ohaduprege ‘I am 
sprinkling it’; 6 + 2*-> + -X° ostuprege ‘you are sprinkling it’; 1.11 + 6 + -X® 
+ 3 hérupregewi ‘we are sprinkling it’. 

6 + -X® owera ‘he inflates it’; 6 + 1** + -X° ohapherq ‘I inflate it’; 6 + 
2°? 4. -X8 oswexg ‘you inflate it’; 1.11 + 6 + -X® + 3 héwexqui ‘we inflate it’. 
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6 + -X" ohini ‘he is losing in a game’; 6 + 2! + -X? orthifi ‘you are losing in 
the game’; 1.12 + -X!° wawahifiawi ‘we are losing’ [the affix 6, otherwise char- 
acteristic of this base type, does not appear]. 


7. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated 7 + -X; altogether -X!, -X?, -X?, and -X® appear in bases after affix 7. 

7 + -X! igranaye ‘he depends on him’;7 + 1! + -X! chegranaye ‘I am depend- 
ing on him’; 7 + 2! + -X! zregranaye ‘you depend on him’. 

7 + -X? kihi ‘he mixes it’; 7 + 17° + -X? thakthi ‘I am mixing it’; 7 + 
2? + —X? irakihi ‘you are mixing it’. 

7 + -X3 trugra ‘he is thinking’; 7 + 13° + -X? thadugra ‘I am thinking’; 
7 + 25 + -X3 istugra ‘you are thinking’. 

7 + -X® irosike ‘he is ashamed’; 7 + 13-® + -X° thatosike ‘I am ashamed’; 
7 + 2°° + -X§ isrosike ‘you are ashamed’. 


8. Sequences here show the distribution of affixes 1 and 2 with bases desig- 
nated (X-? + 8) ~ X-*. These bases appear in two minimum sequences: X-? 
before affix 8; and X-? before affix 1 or 2. Compare X-* + 8 swehi ‘he is doctor- 
ing him’ and X-? + 17° sweha ‘I’m doctoring him’; X-? +2? swera ‘you’re 
doctoring him’; X-? + 1.10 + 3 swehjwi ‘we’re doctoring him’. 


9. Major distributions may be stated in terms of three types. 

In type I, the minimum sequence is X or X-. Further, with 1 or 2 as prior 
morpheme: 1 + X and 2 + X; with X- as prior morpheme: X- + 1 and 
X- + 2; with affix 3 included in sequences: X + 3 and 2 + X + 3, as well 
as X- + 2+ 3. In the extended sequence the alternant for 1 is 1.12 for X” 
bases, and 1.10 for other free-form bases: 1 + X + 3 and X- + 1+ 3. This 
summarizes §3 above. 

In type II, the minimum shape of the base is 0 + -X, where 0 stands for 
any of the following affixes: 4, 6, 7; cf. fn. 14. Further, with 1 or 2 juxtaposed 
to the minimum shape of the base: 0 + 1 + -X and 0 + 2 + -X; with affix 3 
extending the sequence, 1 precedes 0 in contrast to the order 0 + 1, and in the 
extended sequence the alternant for 1 is 1.12 when -X” is included but 1.11 
otherwise: 1 + 0+ -X+ 3. This summarizes §§4, 6, and 7 above. 

In type III, the shape of the base is -X or X- when juxtaposed to affix 1 
or 2, otherwise 0 + -X or X- + 0, where 0 stands for affix 5 or 8. Minimum 
sequences are accordingly (0 + -X, 1 + -X, 2 + -X; and also X- + 0, 
X- + 1, X--+ 2. With affix 3 included in the sequence, the alternant for 1 
is 1.10:1 + -X + 3; X- +1+ 3. This summarizes §5 and §8 above. 
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THE INTONATION OF AMERICAN ENGLISH. By KENNETH L. Pike. (University 
of Michigan Publications: Linguistics, Vol. 1.) Pp. xi + 200, lithoprinted. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1946. 


1. Pike has made an extremely valuable contribution to linguistics and to 
pedagogy. Before he commenced his investigation,! the phonemics, grammar,? 
and lexicon of English intonation had been less adequately worked out than the 
entire fundamentals of many a less widely spoken language. For some reason, 
the descriptive categories (phonemes and morphemes) and techniques so success- 
fully made use of elsewhere had not been extended to this highly important phase 
of English. 

2. Tone and intonation are two radically different ways in which different lan- 
guages use pitch significantly (phonemically). ‘The tones of tone languages, 
with the consonants and vowels, form the actual words themselves so that no 
word exists unless its phonemic tone exists along with its sounds’ (25). By con- 
trast, ‘the two most deep-seated characteristics of intonation are (a) the dis- 
tribution of its contours over phrases, and (b) the addition of shades of meaning 
to phrases rather than the giving of lexical meanings to words’ (24-5; cf. 132 and 
172d*). The latter property is the fundamental one—the fact that the contours 
‘behave grammatically like a separate system’. For otherwise there would be 
no reason to speak of contours at all; there would only be the individual pitch 


phonemes by themselves, each of which generally coincides with less than a 
phrase. Some languages have both tonal and intonational systems; Pike men- 
tions Mixteco with qualifications (25); two other examples are Swedish and 
Japanese. English has intonations but no tones. 

In analyzing English intonations into phonemes, Pike proceeds (1-2; cf. 
25-6) 


by trying to find the minimum number of end points which would accommodate all the rising 
(and falling) contours (glides or steps) ... Starting from a low pitch, three separate rising 
glides were discovered which had different semantic values; their three respective final end 
points plus the one initial point demanded four points of reference. 





1 ‘This volume is largely an expansion and revision of materials which were published in 
the author’s Pronunciation, Vol. I of An Intensive Course in English for Latin-American 
Students by the English Language Institute of the University of Michigan. The latter 
material, which appeared in the summer of 1942, included the results of research which had 
been conducted earlier that year’ (v; ef. 10-1). 

2 Throughout this review, the term ‘grammar’ is used in a narrow sense, correlative with 
rather than inclusive of phonemics, and comprising morphophonemics, morphology, and 
syntax. See Wells, Lane. 23.99 fn. 33. 

3 All references to Pike, except where otherwise stated, are to his page numbers. Whena 
lower-case letter follows the page numeral, it indicates the paragraph: the first line of text 
belongs to paragraph a; each succeeding capitalized indention (except examples and dia- 
grams) begins a new paragraph. Book-, chapter-, and section-titles are excluded from the 
reckoning altogether. Cross references to the present review are by section number (§). 

4R. S. Wells, The Pitch Phonemes of English, Lana. 21.27-39 (1945), esp. 29. This 
article is hereinafter cited as PPF. 
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These reference points are called PITCH PHONEMES.” 

3. The pitch phonemes are organized into two independent kinds of sequences 
or complexes: TOTAL CONTOURS and RHYTHM UNITS. Every total contour con- 
tains a PRIMARY CONTOUR; some contain in addition a PRECONTOUR (29-30). 
The beginning of each primary contour is marked by a normal stress;* the precon- 
tour is all of the total contour that precedes this stress. By definition, each total 
contour contains one and only one normal (or else extra strong) stress. 

There are two exceptions. First (68), 


A SLURRED PRECONTOUR With STRESSES ... is similar to that special contour, which has a 
descending series of stresses (4.3.2) except that the syllables between the stresses are 
lowered in a small series of slur-like steps instead of being lowered by large sharp steps. 


Second, Pike’s section 4.3.2 (70; cf. 2b, 87b) says: 


A frequent contour is a descending series of heavily stressed syllables. There may be more 
stressed syllables on distinct pitches than can be fitted into four levels. This makes the 
contour a special type, since elsewhere heavily stressed syllables have been correlated with 
the basic pitch levels. Even in this contour, however, the first and last of the stressed 
syllables fall on one of the regular pitches, and so help to give the impression of a single uni- 
fied contour with beginning and ending points. 


4. The other kind of complex is the rhythm unit. 


A sentence or part of a sentence spoken with a single rush of syllables uninterrupted by a 
Pause is € RHYTHM UNIT ... A rhythm unit which contains one, and only one, primary 
contour is a SIMPLE RHYTHM UNIT (34). 

Frequently—especially in fast speech—two or more simple rhythm units, each with one 


primary contour, may be coalesced into one large rhythm unit. Such a combination com- 
prises 8 COMPLEX RHYTHM UNIT, and contains at least two primary contours with no pause 





5 Pike notes (177e) D. Jones’s protest against extending the term ‘phoneme’ to pitches, 
but nevertheless (18g, 25g, etc.) makes the extension. Elsewhere he speaks synonymously 
of ‘pitch levels.’ 

In Pike’s system, not all pitch features belong to one of the four pitch phonemes; there 
are ‘phonetic pitches which, though perceptible, are non-phonemic’ (105). (1) ‘The pitch 
of an initial voiced consonant does not constitute part of the phonemic contrastive system’ 
(104). (2) ‘In determining the pertinent level or levels of contour, one does not classify the 
pitch of every syllable or part of a syllable, but only those points in the contour crucial to 
the establishment of its characteristic rises and falls; these may be called conTOUR POINTS 
(26; cf. 41d, 43c, 184c, and §7). Moreover, (3) ‘the absolute pitch of a syllable—the number 
of vibrations per second—has no significance as such. The significance of pitches is de- 
termined by their height relative to one another’ (25; cf. §13C). 

These statements raise the interesting question about phonemic overlapping (cf. fn. 24), 
as do my own statements in PPE 30-1. The problem is further complicated by phonemes 
whose phonetic range is vague (see §22). It might be argued that, once a certain relative 
pitch has been assigned to a phoneme, every occurrence of that relative pitch should be 
assigned to that phoneme, even when the occurrence happens not to affect the meaning. 
A segmental analogue would be distinguishing phonemically between /dens/ and /dents/ 
dance, /éls/ and /élts/ else, even in dialects where they never contrast. 

6 Or else by an extra-strong stress. Concerning stress see §13C, §16 ff., and fn. 23. It is 
not clear whether the beginning of a primary contour coincides with a stress by definition, 
or whether the beginning is defined in some other way (e.g. by the meaning of the utterance) 
and then turns out, as a matter of empirical fact, so to coincide. Cf. 73b, 85-6, 87b-c, 88d, 
178b below middle, 179b. 
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between them ... The complex unit, like the simple one, has just one rush of syllables with- 
out a pause, but contains two strong stresses instead of one (37). 


5. The boundaries of total contours and of rhythm units do not always coin- 
cide; rather, as stated above, these two types of complexes are independent of 
each other (30 bot., 40-1). Not only do some rhythm units contain more than 
one total contour, but also ‘some single contours are divided into two rhythm 
units (that is, into a curtailed one and a weak one...)’ (40). By a wEAK 
RHYTHM UNIT Pike means a unit lacking a normal or extra-strong stress, and 
by a CURTAILED RHYTHM UNIT he means one that ‘differs from a normal simple 
rhythm unit precisely because it does not include the end of the primary contour’ 
(39-40). He also applies the term ‘weak rhythm unit’ (ibid.) to all or part of a 
precontour separated from its primary contour by pause; and correspondingly, 
what remains of the total contour he (presumably) calls a curtailed unit also. It 
will be noted that weak and curtailed rhythm units strictly fall outside the defini- 
tion of simple rhythm unit quoted above. 

6. Each simple, complex, weak, or curtailed rhythm unit is either stress-timed 
or syllable-timed. Normally (34-5), 


the units tend to follow one another in such a way that the lapse of time between the begin- 
nings of their prominent syllables is somewhat uniform ... Since the rhythm units have 
different numbers of syllables, but a similar time value, the syllables of the longer ones are 
crushed together, and pronounced very rapidly, in order to get them pronounced at all, 
within that time limitation ... A single rhythm unit from such a sequence of units ... may 
conveniently be labelled a srress-TIMED rhythm ... English also has a rhythmic type which 
... ig used only rarely. In these particular rhythm units each unstressed syllable is likely 
to be sharp cut, with a measured beat on each one ... The type may be called a sYLLABLE- 
TIMED rhythm unit (in phonemic contrast to the stress-timed type). 


If the contrast is phonemic, either the two units have the same phonemes but 
in a different order—i.e. ab versus ba—or else there must be at least one phoneme 
present in one kind of unit and absent in the other, and that phoneme must have 
a position relative to the other phonemes comprised in the unit; but Pike does not 
institute such a phoneme. 

7. It is necessary to note the pitches of at most three points (the conTouR 
POINTS) within each primary contour (26-9): the BEGINNING POINT (always fall- 
ing on a stressed syllable), in any case; the ENDING POINT if the contour covers 
more than one syllable and if there is change of phonemic pitch within the con- 
tour; and a DIRECTION-CHANGE POINT, which ‘occurs at the center of a small but 
important minority of the primary contours, when the pitch changes from falling 
to rising or (rarely) rising to falling’ (28; cf. §2 fn. 5). 

8. Pike distinguishes (31-3) two phonemically different pauses: tentative and 
final. Length is not the distinguishing feature (31): 


The tentative and final pauses affect in different ways the material which precedes them. 
The tentative pause tends (1) to sustain the height of the final pitch of the contour ... In 
addition, (2) the tentative pause often affects the quantity of the preceding contour [in] 
various ways not as yet clearly defined. The syllable preceding a tentative pause is often 
longer than usual, sustained on a level pitch. At other times, it is the beginning point of 
the primary contour that carries length and so gives the clue to the presence of the tentative 
pause. On the other hand, the departure from the undefined norm may be in the opposite 
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direction, and yet give related results: a very short ending often indicates that a tentative 
pause follows. The same person, repeating the same sentence, may utilize different means 
for similar results ... In general, it may be that any departure from the normal length of the 
elements of a primary contour contributes to the recognition of a following pause as tenta- 
tive, provided that the full height of the pitch is sustained at the end of the contour. The 
final pause modifies the preceding contour (or contours) by lowering in some way the normal 
height of the end of the contour. 


9. Within a complex rhythm unit, one total contour is followed by another in 
one of two manners (37-8); either there is an INTONATION BREAK between them 
(between the ending point of the first total contour and either the precontour of 
the second if there is one or else, if there is not, the beginning point of the second 
total and primary contour), or else there is a borderline syllable serving in DOUBLE 
FUNCTION. In the latter case, ‘these syllables are the precontours of following 
primary contours, but at the same time give the impression of changing previous 
level primary contours into falls or rises’ (37; cf. 67). Moreover (38), 


The individual contour unity is further maintained within a complex rhythm unit [i.e. the 
intonation break is phonctically marked] by the tendency of the unstressed syllables (or 
words) to adhere more closely to the total contour of which they are immediately a part, 
than to other total contours in the same complex rhythm unit. Furthermore, the un- 
stressed syllables of the precontour are more rapid than those of the ending of the preceding 
primary contour, and this difference of speed sets them apart. 


And a footnote speaks of ‘a slight weakening of the strength of the sound at that 
point’—i.e. at the intonation break. It is not clear whether a syllable in double 


function suffers a similar weakening. 

10. The phonemic elements of Pike’s system are (1) the four pitch phonemes, 
(2) two pauses, (3) two innate stress phonemes, discussed in §§16 ff., and one 
extra-strong superimposed stress, discussed in §13 (C); (4) precontours, (5) pri- 
mary contours, (6) total contours, (7) simple and (8) complex rhythm units, (9) 
weak rhythm units, and (10) curtailed rhythm units. The reader will wonder 
whether this is an irreducible minimum of apparatus, or whether some of the 
elements may be defined in terms of the others. A partial answer is easy; a 
rhythm unit is a sequence of phonemes preceded and followed, but not inter- 
rupted, by a pause; and a primary contour is a pitch-phoneme sequence whose 
first pitch phoneme coincides with an innate unsuppressed stress or with a super- 
imposed stress. Simple, complex, weak, and curtailed rhythm units are dis- 
tinguished from each other (a) by containing respectively one, more than one, 
one, and no stress, and (b) by the fact that a weak plus a preceding or following 
curtailed rhythm unit always equals a total contour. And a total contour al- 
ways consists of a single primary contour, together with a (preceding) precontour 
if there is one. 

A simple rhythm unit (and hence a complex rhythm unit also) is defined in 
terms of segmental phonemes, pitch phonemes, stress phonemes, and pause 
phonemes—defined in the sense that a phonemic transcription of an utterance 
that records all these phonemes implicitly tells what simple rhythm units there 
are in the utterance; no new phonemic information is added by saying ‘and such- 
and-such are the simple rhythm units in this utterance’. Syllables so far as they 
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are relevant in phonemics and are not influenced by taking morpheme boundaries 
into account, are, in many languages, similarly definable complexes: such-and- 
such a phoneme sequence, always or when preceded and followed by such-and- 
such other phonemes, is a syllable. Likewise ‘compound phonemes’ (Bloom- 
field’s Language, Index s.v.) and consonant clusters. 

Instead of having parts (elements) and wholes (complexes) that are irreducible 
to (‘are more than the sum of’) those parts, therefore, we find just the elemental 
parts themselves and their relations—the relations being succession and simul- 
taneity. 

11. Therefore complexes 4 to 10 have been virtually defined by Pike in terms 
of elements 1 to 3—with three exceptions. 

First, how does one tell, within a complex rhythm unit, where one contour ends 
and a following contour begins? There is no problem when the following contour 
includes no precontour, i.e. when it commences directly with a primary contour, 
because then a stress marks the beginning of that following primary contour and 
therefore by implication the end of the previous contour. Also there is no prob- 
lem when there is an intonation break between the contours, even if the second 
of these contours includes a precontour, because every intonation break is 
phonetically marked (§9). 

Yet Pike’s phonemic treatment of this phonetic marking is unclear. Evi- 
dently it is neither of his pause phonemes—see 187b and §4 end; is it what is gen- 
erally called juncture? What phoneme marks the phonemic contrast between 
complex rhythm units containing syllables in double function and those contain- 
ing intonation breaks? Cf. the criticism in §6 end.’ 

There is, however, a question when a contour and a following precontour are 
connected by a syllable in double function. So far as phonemics is concerned, 
what is the warrant for grouping that precontour, occurring between two primary 
contours, with the one that follows rather than with the one that precedes? 

The second and third questions concern stressed precontours and descending 
stress series (§3) respectively. If a syllable receives unsuppressed lexical (in- 
nate) stress, or a stress phonetically as strong as that, however Pike may classify 
it phonemically and grammatically, why does it not necessarily begin a primary 
contour? 

The answer to all these questions is the same. Contour beginning-points are 
not determined by phonemics alone, not even by the ‘impression of a single unified 
contour’ referred to in §3 (insofar as that impression has a purely auditory basis), 
but by meanings—by grammatical analysis. It follows that if we desire a clear- 
cut separation of phonemics from grammar, Pike’s system must be accordingly 
modified. See §15 and §31. 

12. Except for stress, the apparatus in terms of which Pike describes English 
intonation has now been delineated. 


For a phonemic transcription of English intonation there must be some provision to 
indicate the four relative pitch levels, the contour points, and the borders of rhythm units. 
There are several methods of doing so. In most of the sections of this study, the levels are 
shown by numerals, with number one being the highest and number four the lowest. The 





7 Pike’s notation distinguishes between the two, but concerning his notation see §15, §31. 
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numerals for the primary contours are placed as closely as possible under the beginning, 
ending, and direction-change points (unfortunately, however, three numerals cannot be 
placed under a single vowel when all three contour points occur on a single syllable, and so 
on); intermediate syllables receive no numerals since they may optionally be any shade of 
pitch in between that of neighboring end points. A precontour receives one or more 
numerals depending on whether it is of a level or a slurring type. The beginning point of 
the primary contour is indicated by a degree sign °. All the numerals of a total contour 
are linked by hyphens. Rhythm units are separated by the signs for tentative or final 
pause, / and //.® 
This transcription is illustrated in the following sentence: 


If he can, __he’ll cooperate. 
3- °2-4-8/  3- °2- -4// 


(An additional pause is assumed before every utterance, and is not written.) In that 
sentence there are two rhythm units; Jf he can, and he’ll cooperate; if and he’ll are the pre- 
contours; -op- and the first part of can are the beginning contour points, -ate and the last 
part of can are the ending contour points. The middle of can is a direction-change contour 
point; between can and he’ll is an intonation break or border (41-2). 





Note that the last sentence uses ‘intonation break’ in a sense broader than that 
officially defined by Pike. Cf. 134f. 
13. Contrasting tone and intonation, Pike writes (25), 


In addition to their lexical pitch ... tone languages may have various types of pitches super- 
imposed upon them. Thus, the general pitch of the voice may carry implications of anger, 
disgust, joy, and so on (for example, the Mixteco men occasionally run into falsetto in angry 
protest), but these types tend to be vocal reflections of physiological states, or general pitch 
characteristics, rather than specific pitch contours organized into an intricately inter- 
woven structural pattern. 


In English the phonemic differences of pitch are subject to a great deal of modi- 
fication by other variables. Pike’s discussion of these is one of the most signifi- 
cant and interesting parts of his book. The variables that he lists (76-106) may 
be conveniently grouped, by a synthesis and systematic application of classifica- 
tions proposed by himself (see especially 100i), into three types: (A) purely 
phonetic modifications (allophones and so-called free variants) that do not affect 
the conveyed meaning at all; (B) phonemic and gradient variables (see B below) 
that favor certain pitches and contours and disfavor others; (C) superimposed 
variables. 

(A) 1. Drift. “The general tendency of the voice is to begin on a moderate 
pitch and lower the medium pitch line during the sentence. A long “level” con- 
tour, therefore, might gradually have its syllables pronounced on a lower pitch 
... Before a rise, however, the drift tends to be reversed, and a level contour 
may drift slightly upward’ (77). 2. Tentative and final pauses differently con- 
dition the phonetic pitch of what precedes (31, 104, 105b). 

(B) Some of the variables of type B are phonemic, others are gradient. 
Elaborating Bloomfield’s recognition of features that are non-distinctive but 
socially significant, Pike proposes ‘a classification of speech phonemena into 
sounds representing PHONEMIC CONTRASTS ... and SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT GRADA- 


8 For further notations, see 37b, 38a, 70c, 73b, 87b, 87f, 101, 110 ff., 134. 
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TIONS ... The first type has a strictly limited number of distinct units. The 
second type has vague norms and an equally vague but infinite number of degrees 
of departure from these norms’ (99; cf. 76e, g;85f). In 99f, 100h, 104c and 170-2 
he calls the former phenomena systematic or contrastive, the latter gradient. 
Gradient variations have concomitant semantic shadings, therein differing from 
merely phonetic free variation; but there are no discrete steps either between the 
gradient variations themselves or between their meanings. 

The one feature that falls under B, rate of utterance, happens to be gradient. 
‘Rapid speech tends to use fewer primary contours than does slow speech. The 
rate of talking ... may militate against the use of certain specific contours such as 
the beliderative one’ (77; cf. 100i). 

(C) By calling one abstractable feature of sound superimposed on another 
feature that is regarded as innate or lexical (21, 85, 97; cf. §§16 ff.), Pike means 
that both features happen at the same time and yet belong to semantically in- 
dependent systems of phenomena (172d; cf. §2). Intonations are superimposed 
on lexical morphemes (21); extra-strong stress is sometimes superimposed on 
lexical stress (85, 88c), at other times is superimposed on syllables having no 
lexical stress; there exists also a superimposed vowel quantity (97; see below). 
Pike evidently recognizes secondary superimpositions; that is, there are features 
superimposed on intonations which are themselves superimposed on lexical mor- 
phemes. 

For instance (1), 


The general pitch of the voice—conveniently called the KEy—may cause a contour as a 
whole or an entire conversation to be high, or low, or medium in pitch, or any shade in 
between. The height may vary from sentence to sentence in the speech of a specific in- 
dividual, or may even change in the middle of a sentence (for example, a parenthesis tends 
to be pronounced on a low pitch); this is in addition to differences of pitch between different 
individuals. Apparently there is no specific number of general height levels, but an infinite 
variety of possible ones. Instead of phonemic contrasts between differences of general 
height, there appears to be GRADATION from one to the other ... The changing of general 
height is an important complication when one is attempting to abstract from speech the 
system of phonemic intonation contours (76). 


(2) A second superimposed gradient variable is the distance between the four 
pitch levels. 


Excited speech, for example, tends to make use of four levels in the previously described 
relationships and contours, but with wide intervals between them ... If a speaker’s attitude 
changes abruptly, he may alter very rapidly—even within a single sentence—the distance 
between levels (76). 


The above two variables superimposed on pitch phonemes are themselves pitch 
features (cf. 170d). The remaining variables are phonetically different. 

(3) A number of gradient qualitative differences are enumerated on 99-100: 
breathy versus clear voice, degrees of loudness, degrees of speed, degrees of in- 
tensity, and the auditory effects of the following physiological variables: degrees 
of lip rounding, degrees of general tongue position, degrees of articulatory 
strength. Also to be mentioned are the discrete (hence non-gradient), socially 
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significant (99f, 100i), and yet non-phonemic contrasts between normal utterance 
(whispered and aloud), falsetto, breathed speech, and song.® 

(4) Pike devotes several pages to quantity (length). Although his presenta- 
tion does not show that this variable belongs where he classifies it—among the 
variables that affect intonation—his discussion is worth abstracting on account 
of its intrinsic excellence. The following is from 97: 


Phonemic quantity (as well as conditioned quantity) also exists in English. It may be 
symbolized with [:]. This quantity is not of the innate contrastive type, but a superim- 
posed variety, like intonation or exclamatory stress ... There are striking differences in the 
placement of the quantity upon the syllable: Placed upon the center of the syllable, on the 
vowel, phonemically superimposed quantity means the INTENSIFICATION OF LEXICAL MEAN- 
ING. Compare: a long way with a lo:ng way ... Placed upon a presyllabic consonant, the 
meaning is something like DETERMINATION ... Compare ... Get set now with Get s:et now ... 
Placed upon the end of a series of syllables ..., superimposed quantity may contribute to 
ABRUPTNESS. 


14. Pike observes that within the range of the (superimposed) quantity pho- 
neme there is gradient quantity. 


Compare the following: along way a lo:ng way alo::ng way a lo:::ng way[.] 
To me, each of the last three have the same meaning—intensification of the lexical meaning 
of long: but all three differ from the nonintensive first sample. In other words, I find no 
contrastive difference within the last three. Nevertheless, an extremely elongated pro- 
nunciation of the word long would carry different dramatic or social implications from a 
medium pronunciation. Here, again, we have GRADATION of difference, without actually 
distinct separating contrast—i.e. there is no structural or semantic line of demarcation 
between them (98). 


Note that what Pike says is not that phonemic and (within that) gradient 
quantity are superimposed on intonation, but that they are superimposed on the 
lexical morphemes. That is, they are superimpositions coordinate with intona- 
tion (172). 

15. Before passing to the topic of stress, we may inquire what modifications 
of Pike’s notation are necessary in order to make it purely phonemic. (1) Every 
occurrence of the degree sign should be dropped and replaced by a stress sign. 
There are either two (Pike) or four (Trager—Bloch?®) innate stresses, and one 
superimposed emphatic stress (§13C, §16 ff.). (2) Also, the appropriate stress 
sign should be inserted in the transcription of stressed precontours and of con- 
tours with descending stress (§3, §11). (3) Perhaps pitches other than at the con- 
tour points should be recorded; see fn. 5 end. (4) Part of the information com- 
municated by the hyphens is phonemic, in that the absence of a hyphen indicates 
an intonation break, with concomitant tempo differences between preceding and 
following syllables. And the intonation break apparently has phonemic status. 
But, as we asked in §11, what specific phoneme is involved and where does it 


999k. Why these discrete and socially significant differences should not be regarded as 
phonemic, like the difference between stress-timed and syllable-timed rhythm units (§6) is 
not made clear. Perhaps it is because ‘in general, a qualitative characteristic is applicable 
to an entire utterance, or series of utterances, or even to one’s entire speaking time’ (100-1). 

10 The Syllabic Phonemes of English, Lana. 17.223-46 (1941); Bloch and Trager, Outline 
of Linguistic Analysis (1942). 
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occur—simultaneously with sequences of segmental phonemes, like pitch 
phonemes, or in between such sequences, like pauses? A whole set of hyphens, 
e.g. the four hyphens in ‘3- -2- -4’, might be regarded as a single though dis- 
continuous symbol; but would it not be simpler to symbolize the intonation 
break directly? (5) Pike is silent about open juncture; perhaps it is identical 
with his intonation break, or his tentative pause, or sometimes with the one and 
sometimes with the other. (6) A symbol indicating syllable-timed rhythm is 
needed; its absence will signify the far more common stress-timed rhythm. 

When these changes are made, the resulting notation will satisfy the require- 
ments of Pike’s 26b: ‘to provide for the writing and distinguishing of all the con- 
tours which have differences of meaning so far discovered’—if, in our writing, we 
aim to distinguish only those contours that are phonemically distinct. 

16. This completes the outline of the elements of Pike’s system, except for the 
intricate and ramified topic of stress, to which we now turn. 

Pike commences his ‘tentative statement indicating the implications to stress 
of intonation study’ by two theses (82-3): 


Certainly the study demonstrates one fact—that no analysis of stress can be valid if it 
fails to account for its relation to intonation; rather a phonemic stress analysis proposed 
without relation to intonation will in essence remain obscure, hard to apply in practice, and 
possibly innately contradictory, since some of the stress data are conditioned by intonation. 

The next prominent fact to be emphasized is that one—and only one—phonemic innate 
stress contrast can be readily demonstrated to exist in English, utilizing words which differ 
by stress, but have the same vowel and consonant phonemes and similar type of grammatical 
structure (i.e. word pairs minimally different by stress). 


A pair nearly satisfying these requirements, 'permit (noun) and per'mit (verb), 
implies 


that there is a PHONEME of STRESS and a PHONEME of ABSENCE of sTREss (but I have not yet 
seen similar pairs of words proving further degrees of stress). Before this conclusion is 
certain, however, one must eliminate the possibilities (1) that differences of pitch, or (2) of 
length, or (3) of grammatical structure, have controlled this difference of intensity. 


17. The import of the last sentence in this quotation will be discussed in §26. 
First we shall expound Pike’s conception of phonemic innate stress. 


All monosyllabic words when pronounced by themselves have a stress and a primary 
contour. However, it is inconvenient to consider the isolated form of the word as the most 
basic one. A simpler statement of the stresses of the language as a whole is obtained when 
one assumes that the most basic pronunciation of the stress or lack of stress of a monosyl- 
labic word, is that which is found in a phrase of the normal type. By normal type, in this 
instance, is meant a phrase which does not suppress the regular lexical stress of any of its 
dissyllabic nouns, adjectives, main verbs, and the like, nor add special sentence stresses to 
those syllables which are usually unstressed. Thus, 7'he ‘teacher is coming is not a normal 
phrase, because the stress is partially suppressed on the word coming. Likewise, certain 
monosyllables are stressed in normal phrases, but others are without strong stress there. 
Thus, the phrase The ‘boy is 'coming is a normal phrase, because the stresses are regularly 
retained on boy and coming, but the phrase The boy ‘is coming is an abnormal one because 
the stresses are partially suppressed on boy and coming and one is added to the word is. 
Those syllables which regularly receive stress in dissyllabic words, and those monosyllables 
which regularly receive stress in normal phrases, may conveniently be said to be INNATELY 
STRESSED, even though these stresses can be partially suppressed. In general, those mono- 
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syllables which are innately stressed are the nouns, main verbs (i.e. not in auxiliary position 
before other verbs), adjectives, interjections, indefinite pronouns, demonstratives, inter- 
rogatives, and adverbs of time, place, and manner. Those monosyllables which tend to be 
innately without stress include the personal and reflexive pronouns, auxiliary verbs, and 
adverbs of degree (27-8; cf. 118). 


Elsewhere (27b; 87b, e; 88c; 172b) Pike calls innate stress ‘lexical stress.’ 
18. The exposition of innate stress continues (77): 


Polysyllabic words have at least one innate stress, although within an intonation contour 
it may become completely or partially suppressed if the stressed syllable is not the beginning 
point of the primary contour. Some words may have two innate stressed syllables; of these, 
the second one may be considered OBLIGATORY because it tends to carry the beginning point 
of the primary contour, and is much less frequently suppressed. Often, the first of the two 
stresses is OPTIONAL; it may be omitted entirely, so that it becomes part of a precontour, or 
may be stressed weakly, ... or it may be given equal intensity with the primary stress ... 
Observe the following possibilities for the words (')inton'ation and (')sar'dine:" 


With strong optional stress: intonation sardine 
°9..3°2-4// °2 °2-4// 

With weak optional stress: intonation sardine 
°3--4°2-4// °3 °2-4// 

With suppressed optional stress: intonation sardine 
3- °2-4// 3- °2-4// 











19. The essence of Pike’s analysis of stress is most readily grasped by a com- 
parison with the system of Trager and Bloch. ‘I am convinced,’ says Pike, 


‘that part of the difficulty in the analysis of stress is due to failure to give suffi- 
cient weight to conditioning factors caused by intonation’ (11; cf. 179c-d, 189a, 
and the first thesis quoted in §16, but also 88a). He undertakes to show that, 
when conditioning by intonation is taken into account, the Trager-Bloch /*/ may 
be reduced to their /’/, and their /‘/ may be equated with their phoneme of weak 
stress (not provided with a symbol in their notation). 

20. The reduction of /*/ to /’/ is dealt with in this and the following sections, 
the reduction of /‘/ to weak stress in §§25-7. 


It has ... been pointed out”... that a single word ... may have in regular pronuncia- 
tion an OBLIGATORY stress on one of its syllables, while a second syllable may have an 
OPTIONAL One. This optional stress cannot easily be analyzed as a separate stress phoneme 
of an intensity intermediate between the stressed and unstressed types, since (1) this stress 
is often fully as strong as the one with more obligatory occurrence (and it is contrary to 
phonemic procedure to admit (except, perhaps, under extreme conditions), that any two 
distinct phonemic entities can be homophonous), and (2) the degree of intensity is not con- 
sistently in between the stressed and unstressed types; the intensity of such syllables fluc- 
tuates widely, from complete equality with the obligatory stress to the complete loss of 
stress so that the syllable where it may optionally occur becomes like other unstressed 
syllables.* No particular relative degree of stress may be assigned to it (84). 





11 As the examples show, optional stress is not to be identified with partially suppressed 
stress. ‘Optional stress’ is a cover-term for an alternation, variation, or shift between 
normal unsuppressed stress and partially suppressed stress. 

12 See §18. 

18 Pike denies to the subordinate members of compounds the potentiality of becoming 
completely unstressed (88b, 88c end). 
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Concerning the example hesitation Pike says: 


The first syllable has an optional stress which can be as strong as the regularly placed one, or 
may be omitted entirely, and does not necessarily represent a median intensity; it may be 
written (')hesi'tation (or, for easier writing, the mark of the optional stress may be lowered, 
for ,hesi'tation, provided that the symbol is defined as an optional stress of any intensity 
rather than an additional phonemic type of a specific intensity) (84; cf. 87d). 


21. Two comments may be made here. Pike says the range of the optional 
stress varies from weakest stress to the normal strength of innate stress, and that 
therefore it cannot be a phoneme. But may it not be several phonemes lumped 
together under one name? When its strength is that of normal, unsuppressed 
innate stress, it belongs to /’/; when its strength is weakest, it belongs to the 
phoneme of weak stress (called by Pike the phoneme of absence of stress"). 
When its strength is in between, it belongs to /“/ or to /‘/, according to its specific 
strength. In terms of the Trager-Bloch phonemicization of stress, and ab- 
stracted from all pitch contours, the second and third versions (see §18) of in- 
tonation and sardine would be /in-townéySen, intenéySen/ and /sd&hr-diyn, 
sardiyn/ respectively. The grammatical relation expressed by Pike’s calling the 
first stress optional and either partially or totally suppressed can be fitted into 
the standard grammatical framework in at least two ways. One possibility is 
to consider e.g. /sAhr-diyn/ and /sardiyn/ as morpheme alternants of each other, 
standing in a relation of free variation. A second is to regard them as distinct 
morphemes (on the ground that they do contrast, however slightly, like not and 
n’t,isand’s). Pike’s manner of speaking adds nothing to the standard way, and 
loses something because it is vague in not deciding between the two alternatives 
just mentioned nor yet rejecting them both. 

22. The second comment concerns the phonetic value of /*/ in the Trager- 
Bloch sense. The fact (if it is a fact) that its range of phonetic values does not 
have sharp boundaries, but passes continuously into the range of /“/ on the one 
hand and of /*/ (or perhaps of weak stress) on the other, does not in itself prove 
that there is no phoneme /*/, for Pike’s phonemes of extra-strong stress and of 
quantity (both superimposed phonemes, to be sure) have similarly vague boun- 
daries (85 near bottom, 97; cf. 170f-171). What is additionally necessary is to 
show that the strength is non-significant, or that if it is significant it is significant 
in the gradient rather than in the contrastive manner. The former seems to be 
Pike’s view; he says that when partial suppression occurs, ‘if the intonation is 
shown, or even the beginning points of the primary contours, some reduction 
follows automatically, and the precise degree or proportionate degree of the sup- 
pression is immaterial to the system’—.e. ‘not pertinent to the analysis’ (87).” 

23. In other words, Pike’s view seems to be that /*/, as defined in the Trager- 
Bloch system, is in complementary distribution with /’/ and may be regarded as 
an allophone of it. A notational consequence would be that, if a complete ut- 


4 T myself differ from both Trager-Bloch and Pike in regarding minimal stress not as a 
phoneme of absence of stress but simply as the absence of a phoneme of stress. 

4% Yet on 73c-d, where Pike distinguishes main from subsidiary contours on the basis of 
‘prominence’, he owns: ‘the decision as to whether one should classify an item as a sub- 
sidiary or main contour is somewhat arbitrarv, or highly subjective and variable.’ 
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terance were recorded in the modified phonemic orthography suggested in §15, 
except that the Trager—Bloch circumflex were replaced throughout by the acute 
sign, no phonemic information about the utterance would thereby be lost. The 
choice between acute and circumflex would be predictable from the intonation. 

Two reasons come to mind for not accepting this thesis without further discus- 
sion. (1) In at least some dialects /’/ and /*/ contrast minimally—in the sense 
that ab and ba exhibit minimal contrast of a with b. For example: 


You dén’t éat that [you drink it.] : You dén’t éat thét [it’s poisonous.] 


- 4 @ 2/ 2 4 4 2/ 

(Such minimal contrasts are rare.) (2) In whispered speech, a phonemic con- 
trast between It’s a blackbird and It’s a black bird survives. But, as Pike him- 
self notes (100i), ‘whispering appears to eliminate them [the intonation con- 
tours], but retains the stress differences which, in whispered speech, sometimes 
give an illusion of intonation.’ Now whispered speech has a phonemic system, 
whose segmental phonemes are the same as those of normal speech aloud. In 
treating stress we have a choice of possibilities: (i) the contrast between [’] and 
[‘] is automatic in speech aloud (if the example mentioned in (1) above, and 
others like it, can be explained away) but phonemic in whispered speech. (ii) 
For the sake of considering speech whispered and aloud as exhibiting the same 
phonemes, except for the absence of the four pitch phonemes from the former, 
one could consider the contrast of [‘] and [*‘] to be phonemic in both kinds of 
speech. Then in speech aloud, even of dialects having contrasts as in (1) above, 
the distribution of /’/ and /*/ will be very close to complementary, being largely 
conditioned by the intonational environment. 

24. According to Pike’s theory the circumflex, with the meaning assigned to it 
by Trager and Bloch, becomes a superfluous symbol; therefore it becomes avail- 
able for use with a new meaning. The Trager-Bloch system 








suggests four stresses. Of these, one is ‘reduced’ stress. This appears to me to be highly 
significant. If their reduction can be equated with the potential for partial suppression of 
innate stress because of position in an intonation contour, with the proviso that the sup- 
pressed stress, under different intonation conditions, can reappear in normal strength, then 
a slightly different presentation of the data might achieve a theory that is more easy to 
handle ... In this case, their symbol [*] should be read, not as indicating any specific degree 
of stress in proportion to their lesser stresses, but rather as indicating innate lexical stresses 
which have become somewhat (or even totally) suppressed in these particular intonation 
contexts (11). 


The more closely this paragraph is studied the more uncertain its inter- 
pretation becomes. The last sentence surely does not propose to retain the 
circumflex either as a phonemic or as an allophonic symbol: not phonemic, for 
reasons already given; and not allophonic, because (in the light of the statement 
‘jt is contrary to phonemic procedure to admit ... that any two distinct phonemic 
entities can be homophonous’, quoted in §20) the suppressed stress belongs, 
when totally suppressed, to the phoneme of absence of stress, otherwise (when 
only partially suppressed) to the phoneme of stress. The circumflex appears to 
be proposed, therefore, as what in standard terminology is called a MORPHO- 
PHONEMIC symbol. The fact, for example, that the morpheme go has two 
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phonemically distinct morpheme alternants, /g6w/ and /gow/, is symbolized by 
the morphophonemic writing géw. It is then understood, from Pike’s general 
account, that in some environments only /géw/ occurs;in all others, both / g6w/ 
and /gow/ occur without contrast of meaning. 

This interpretation makes sense of the last sentence; the previous hypothesis 
that the Trager-Bloch ‘reduction can be equated with the potential for partial 
suppression ...? may be interpreted in the same way if ‘partial suppression’ is 
understood to mean ‘partial (or complete) suppression’. Since every occurrence 
of innate stress has this potential, every such occurrence may be symbolized 
according to Pike’s proposal by the circumflex; but the phonemically identical 
stress in special placement (84c, 85b-d; cf. fn. 23) does not morphophonemically 
alternate with absence of stress, and hence is not to be symbolized by 
the circumflex. 

But it may be that Pike intends one further limitation: the circumflex will 
not be applied to an occurrence of /’/ if that occurrence is in no degree sup- 
pressed, i.e. if it marks the beginning point of a primary contour or occurs in & 
stressed precontour or a contour with descending stresses (§3). 

No paragraph in a scientific work ought to require such laborious exegesis 
as the one quoted above. 

25. The previous sections have dealt with Pike’s view of the Trager-Bloch 
stress phoneme /*/;'* the following passage (78) deals with /*/. 


Words like to separate have a prominent primary stress on an early syllable, and later a 
syllable somewhat prominent, probably because of its vocalic quality. This later syllable 
does not receive an optional full stress, however, nor does it readily serve as the beginning of 
primary contours, and for these reasons it would be inconvenient to claim that it had a 
second stress in the same category with the previous ones mentioned; in [the] following 
paragraphs it will be called unstressed. 


The ‘previous ones mentioned’ are strongly and weakly stressed instances of 
the solitary phoneme of innate stress admitted in the quotation from 82 in §16. 
If by ‘in the same category’ Pike means ‘belonging to that sole phoneme of 
innate stress’, it certainly would be inconvenient to ascribe that phoneme to the 
last vowel in separate—/séportyt/ according to Trager—Bloch notation. But 
this is no argument against admitting another phoneme of stress. Pike con- 
tinues (78): 


Further research may demonstrate, however, that the vowel of -ate in to separate some- 
times functions differently from weak vowels like that of the syllable -et in ¢tcket: in a rising 
contour, an up glide tends to develop on the phonetically diphthongized unstressed vowel 
of -ate whereas the nondiphthongized unstressed vowel of -et is more likely to step up with- 
out gliding. 


In short, the phonemic difference between a contour on -ate and a contour on -et, 
when there is a difference, is conditioned not by a stress phoneme but by the 


16 In my own dialect there is no contrast between /*/ and /*/. Some dialects that have 
the contrast exhibit it nearly minimally in the pair hydropneumatic (an unfamiliar or nonce 
word) versus hydroelectric (a very familiar word): /ha4ydrow-nuwmetik/ and /haydrow- 
aléktrik/ respectively. 
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different phonemic patterns of /ey/ and /a/ in -ate and -et respectively” (cf. 
83f-84). 

26. But this explanation does not work for such a pair as refugee and effigy— 
/réfyujiy/ and /éfajiy/ in the Trager-Bloch notation. 


Provided that a different grammatical arrangement is involved, however, some vowels 
may be handled in intonational usage in two different ways even when stress conditions and 
syllabification are uniform or nearly so. Thus, for my speech, the final vowel of refugee and 
effigy are of the same quality ... In intonation contours these vowels act differently ... 
This can be illustrated as follows: 


Permitted (in my speech): refugee? 
Permitted option: refugee? 
"82. =(8)-2/ 
Permitted: effigy? 
Not permitted :1° effigy ? 
°2- -(3)-2/ 


Since, in the dialect cited, the vocalic quality is the same, the option of a second handling 
of the up glide on refugee is probably due to the fact that the relationship of a semantically 
full suffix like -ee to a full free underlying word like refuge is grammatically quite different 
from the relationship of a semantically weak ending like the -y of effigy to a semantically 
weak and dependent word part such as effig— (78-9). 


This explanation will remind the reader of a previously quoted passage (§16) 
where Pike mentioned the prima facie possibility that the stress difference 


between 'permit (noun) and per'mit (verb) is conditioned by pitch, by length, or 
by grammatical structure; we now return to Pike’s discussion of that very 
passage. The first two of these three possibilities are easily disposed of (83); 
then Pike continues (ibid.): 


As for the grammatical situation, it is not quite identical: one of the words is a noun and 
the other a verb. It is difficult, even if it should prove to be possible, to find many words 
which differ only by stress and are nevertheless the same part of speech; the noun-verb rela- 
tionship, however, is not infrequent (compare ... ‘protest, pro'test; ... ‘essay, es'say ...). 
Nevertheless, one cannot conclude that the verb always forces the stress to be on the last 
syllable, nor that the noun always forces the stress to fall on the first syllable ... since there 
are many instances to the contrary, as in the verbs ‘conjugate, ‘certify ... and in the nouns 
gar'age, guf'faw ... Furthermore, even if the nouns always used one stress pattern and the 
verbs another, and contrast could not be found in other parts of speech—which is not the 
case,—this would still not elminate stress as a phonemic characteristic of English, but 
would rather demonstrate that it was used to distinguish basic classes of words in the 
language. 


27. This conclusion is sound in the highest possible degree; but in the very 
next paragraph Pike contradicts its implications and general import, if not its 
ipsissima verba: 

17 This is a fact of phonemic distribution; a roughly similar fact about segmental pho- 
nemes is that /ey/ occurs before /n/ but not before/n/. 


18 Reads ‘°3- -(3)-2/’ in the text. Obvious spelling misprints in this and other quotations 
(e.g. ‘efigy’ for ‘effigy’ throughout) have been silently corrected. 
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On the other hand one must not attempt to prove that stresses are in contrast by using 
words or phrases which have different layers’ of structural type: A contrast which existed 
between the stress arrangement of a phrase of two words as against a single word having the 
same number of syllables (such as the two-word phrase in dents versus the noun ‘indents) 
would not be legitimate proof by itself. Similarly, if the words are composed of different 
layers of morpheme types, they cannot be legitimately contrasted either, since it may be 
the morphological situation (or, in other terminology, the morphological juncture) modify- 
ing the stress phonetically rather than a difference of stress phonemes distinguishing the 
words. Thus, for example, there can be no real comparison between the stresses of the final 
syllables of effigy and refugee, for testing purposes. 


28. The discussion of Pike’s treatment of stress may be concluded by one 
brief comment on the following paragraph (87): 


The representation of the bare phonetic facts of degree of intensity of such syllables 
with suppressed stresses would fail to symbolize one of their extremely important charac- 
teristics. Even when they become suppressed to such an extent that the ear cannot detect 
any difference between the intensity of the modified stress and the intensity of syllables 
originally unstressed, there is still an important characteristic in the first, which is vital to 
the system but may be neither physically nor perceptually present. This nonphonetic 
characteristic is the POTENTIAL for becoming re-stressed once the intonation permits them 
to do so; the moment that a primary contour is to fall on a word containing such a syllable,?° 
that suppressed stress reappears, and the syllable constitutes the point at which the primary 
contour begins. This latent possibility distinguishes sharply between syllables lexically 
unstressed and those which may be temporarily homophonous with them because of their 
place in an intonation contour, even though they have an innate but suppressed lexical 
stress. Symbolization of this potential must not be lost, or part of the significant data con- 
cerning such a syllable is lost with it. 


This statement is true of grammar but false of phonemics. 

29. There is a basic and pervasive confusion, in Pike’s book, concerning the 
relation between the work of phonemics and the work of grammar. 

In the first place, Pike thinks it is an anomaly when a phoneme happens also 
to be a morpheme, or, more accurately, when a phoneme happens to correspond”! 


19 ‘Layer’ is explained in 170-2, 190f. 

20 Cf. fn. 6. 

*1 By saying that a phoneme, in a given occurrence, corresponds to a morpheme I mean 
that that single phoneme, all by itself, is one of the phonemic shapes, i.e. one of the mor- 
pheme alternants—perhaps the only one—of the morpheme. Thus the phoneme /2/, 
occurring in /abuk/ a book, corresponds to a morpheme; but not in either of its occurrences in 
/emérike/ America. For a discussion of the term ‘occurrence’ see R. S. Wells, Immediate 
Constituents, Lana. 23.81-117 (1947), esp. §33. 

Pike comments (177d) on my statement in PPE 34 that ‘the pitch phonemes, like seg- 
mental phonemes, do not in general have meaning by themselves’ as follows: ‘Why in 
general? the segmental phonemes are always meaningless as such, even when a single pho- 
neme happens to comprise [i.e. correspond to, as defined above—RSW] a morpheme, as for 
instance ‘‘a’’ in its phonetic alternate [a].’ As a statement of inescapable fact, this is just 
wrong, as baseless as challenging the assertion that professors are not, in general, rich men 
on the ground that a professor, as such, is never rich. But, taken as a simple proposal of 
terminology, Pike’s statement seems to me sound. A morpheme then will always be dis- 
tinguished from its phonemic shapes, i.e. its morpheme alternants (as well as from a zero 
alternant, i.e. one that has no phonemic shape), even if it has but one such alternant and 
even if that alternant is a solitary phoneme. 

Pike’s further contention that ‘Wells ... does not ... analyze the problems involved in 
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to a morpheme. In the course of criticizing some proposals of Z. S. Harris he 
says (177 b): 


There is not, for stress, the subdivision of minimal meaningful items [morphemes] into 
minimal contrastive meaningless ones [phonemes] since every occurrence of emphatic stress 
is simultaneously minimal and meaningful. That implies, then, a complete overlapping 
of phoneme and morpheme in such types, which either invalidates the nomenclature com- 
pletely for this type of phenomenon, or ferces the postulation of a group of ‘morphemic- 
phonemes’ which are simultaneously morphemes and phonemes 


—as though the latter alternative were somehow awkward or unsound. Here 
there is the perfectly groundless assumption that morphemes and phonemes 
ought neither to coincide nor even to correspond. Phonemes are the distinctive 
features” of what we hear. Morphemes are minimal units of meaning. It is a 
matter of empirical fact whether an entity defined in the one way coincides with 
or corresponds to an entity defined in the other. It is even a sheer matter of 
fact, and no suspicious sign, if EvERY phoneme corresponds, in some or all 
occurrences, to a morpheme. What turns out to be the case in English, how- 
ever, is the following: Some occurrences of some segmental phonemes correspond 
to morphemes (e.g. /a/ in /abuk/ a book, but not in /amérike/ America); some 
occurrences of some pitch phonemes correspond to morphemes; and some 
occurrences of the stress phoneme /’/ correspond to a morpheme, the emphatic 
morpheme.” 

30. The reluctance to admit phonemes that invariably correspond to mor- 
phemes is only one half of Pike’s confusion; but in the light of it the other half is 
incredible. It consists in disregarding in practice the difference between pho- 
nemes and morphemes that he has been so ready to insist upon in theory. This 
disregard is manifested in several ways in his system of transcription. A 
purely phonemic transcription, by definition, records all and only the significant 
distinctions that can be heard. If two utterances or parts of utterances sound 





simultaneous phoneme-morpheme combinations, so that the layers are not kept analytically 
separate’ is without foundation. There is nowhere in PPE any confusion between pho- 
nemes and morphemes, despite the fact that I there treat some phonemes, in some or all 
occurrences, as coinciding with rather than merely corresponding to morphemes. When a 
pitch phoneme is also (according to my manner of speaking there) a morpheme, I say so, 
either in so many words, or by calling it meaningful, or by speaking (e.g. PPE 35) of ‘pitch 
phonemes (qua morphemes ...)’. 

If Pike had only taken his own viewpoint seriously, he would have checked himself from 
writing that Harris’s terminology entails for str-ss ‘a complete overlapping of phoneme and 
morpheme’. It may equally well be regarded as entailing a complete correspondence. 

22 In a general, not necessarily physiological, acoustic, or auditory sense. I do not wish 
here even to rule out the conception of phonemes as classes of sounds. 

23 Namely the instances of stress in special placement. (Special placement, or sentence 
stress, is occurrence of stress on a syllable where it is not innate, 84c. Cf. §24 near end.) 
‘Like the intonation contours, stress in special placement must be considered a charac- 
teristic which is supralexical, a SUPERIMPOSED item, with the superimposed meaning of 
SPECIAL ATTENTION’ (85). Why a ‘characteristic’? Why an ‘item’? Why not a morpheme? 

An alternative possibility, developed in my Immediate Constituents, Lane. 23.66 ff., is 
to treat. /’/, WHEREVER it occurs, as corresponding to a morpheme of emphasis. This 
treatment fails if /’/ and /*/ turn out not to be distinct phonemes. 
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perfectly alike to native speakers of the language to which they belong, their 
purely phonemic transcription is identical, even if they differ in grammar or 
lexicon. 

The rationale of this stipulation is clear. Phonemics takes the point of view 
of the hearer. Now the hearer, in order to interpret correctly an utterance that 
he hears, must rely on two separate sources of information: (a) the heard sounds 
(supplemented, it may be, by the sounds of previous or following utterances); 
(b) the extra-linguistic context (including his knowledge of what the utterance 
may or must mean). For the purpose of sharply distinguishing between what 
can be learned from one source and what can be learned from the other, pho- 
nemics makes a point of recording nothing but what is conveyed by (a). All 
else belongs to grammar (and lexicography). This is why one wishes to avoid 
intersection (overlapping)™ in phonemics but not in grammar. And a fortiori, 
‘potentialities’ (as of stress to become totally suppressed, and of an intonation 
break or a pause to be inserted into a rhythm unit) are not indicated in a purely 
phonemic transcription. We do not say that phonemics and grammar must be 
separated, but only that the separation is feasible, and serves the above purpose. 

31. Now as we have seen (§15), Pike’s system of transcription is not purely 
phonemic. (1) Extra-phonemic information is sometimes required to determine 
the boundaries of his complexes, particularly the primary contours (§11). (2) 
Pike proposes (cf. §16, §26) to take morpheme boundaries into account in 
determining the stress phonemes. 


It is customary both in traditional orthography and general phonetic writing to indicate 
spaces between words—which is further grammatical layering which also affects sounds at 
its borders—but not to indicate grammatical [layering] within words ... Theoretically 
there is justification for indicating by some orthographic device the differences of gram- 
matical borders within words, even as there is for showing by a space the borders between 
words (188d; cf. 29b). 


It is true that, even in phonemic transcriptions, it has been customary to mark 
word boundaries by a space. But this is perfectly consistent if, and only if, 
no phonemic ambiguity would result (whatever the loss in perspicuity) from 
simply omitting all spaces, running all the characters together.” Some mor- 
pheme boundaries have phonemic Grenzsignale; others do not. A transcription 
that records boundaries of the latter kind is, by definition, not a purely phonemic 
transcription. 

In conclusion, the system of notation that Pike delineates does go beyond 
phonemics, and needs to be supplemented—not replaced, but supplemented—by 
a purely phonemic system along the lines of §15 or some equivalent thereof. 
(In his actual transcriptions in the book he does not carry out in practice all of 
his proposals; morpheme boundaries within words are not usually marked, nor 
all the points where the introduction of pause is potential. The latter omission 
is doubtless because there are simple rules—see 36d, 37d—for determining where 
there is such a potential.) At the outset of his discussion of stress, Pike de- 


* B. Bloch, Phonemic Overlapping, American Speech 16.278-84 (1941). 
2 In the early days of phonemics, word division was assumed without clarification of its 


status. 
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clares: ‘the purpose of this study has not been to include a complete analysis 
of stress; I am still unsatisfied with the organization of some of the data given 
here’ (82). Because his analysis raises questions of fundamental importance 
to all linguistic science, we have ventured in this review to indicate in extcnso 
the directions toward which a new attempt at organization might move. 

32. We turn now to the other matters treated of in Pike’s book. 

Chapter 4 (pp. 44-106) is an extraordinarily detailed ‘listing of the specific 
contours of American English, with a tentative statement of their meanings’ 
(44). Pike’s treatment of meanings is so effective because he has clearly seen 
and emphatically rejected the mistake into which his predecessors fell, the 
temptation ‘to select phrases of a particular grammatical construction, demon- 
strate that a certain contour may appear on all of those phrases, and then claim 
that the contour in question means or indicates that grammatical pattern—in 
spite of available evidence that that contour could appear on other grammatical 
phrase types, or that the phrases used could receive any of a dozen other con- 
tours’ (23; cf. 1f, 10d, 24a, 150c, 177f). Thanks to a sound method, he has 
succeeded in solidly substantiating the inductive generalization that ‘in English, 
then, an INTONATION MEANING modifies the lexical meaning of a sentence by 
adding to it the SPEAKER’S ATTITUDE toward the contents of that sentence (or an 
indication of the attitude with which the speaker expects the hearer to react)’ 
(21c). 

33. About the grammar of intonation contours (as distinguished from their 
phonemics and their meanings) Pike says little. A total contour is not always 
a single morpheme (20g): a precontour and a primary contour have separate 
meanings (30b, 66c et passim), and even different primary contours may have a 
partial meaning in common. E.g. ‘all falling contours [°2-4, °1-4, °3-4] have 
a meaning of CONTRASTIVE POINTING’ (44). However, this fact may not suffice to 
warrant extracting a morpheme (whose phonemic shape would be pitch phoneme 
4) common to all these contours (cf. 26d, 177b-d). In any case, every intona- 
tion contour is regarded by Pike as a sequence of one or more morphemes. This 
opens the way for reducing Bloomfield’s grammatical process of ‘modulation’ 
to ‘order’ (Bloomfield’s Language 163); we must then fit contours into the 
system of immediate constituents.” 

34. Space prevents us from reporting in detail the remainder of the book’s 
rich contents. Chapter 6 (134-69) computes the relative frequencies of the 
specific contours. Chapter 2 (3-19, plus thirteen pages of footnotes) gives a 
history of previous work on English intonation, both by auditory and by in- 
strumental methods, beginning with John Hart (1569).27. And Chapter 5 (pp. 
107-33) is specifically addressed to the ‘utilization of intonation in teaching’. 

26 See R. S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lana. 23.115-6, §83. 

27 Pike (186i) credits Daniel Jones with the ‘basic principle of the timing of rhythm units’ 
quoted in §6. In Maitre Phonétique for Dec. 1888 (92-3), Laura Soames attributes to a Mr. 
Curwen a rule that syllables which have principal accents occur at equal intervals of time. 
In the following number (Jan. 1889, p. 18), Henry Sweet dismisses the rule as invalid. 

To Pike’s bibliography of studies on English intonation (191-200) the following may be 
added: Y. R. Chao, A preliminary study of English intonation (with American variants) 


and its Chinese equivalents, Academia Sinica: Studies presented to Ts’ai Yuan P’ei 105-56 
(1933). 
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Pedagogical problems are, in fact, a recurrent theme in Pike’s book, and his 
carefully worked out and tested answers should make possible, for the first time, 
a workable system for teaching English intonation. Even in our own day, 
native speakers of English are not taught anything sensible about the intona- 
tions and stresses of their own language; but undoubtedly the main reason has 
been the lack of anything sensible to teach them. The impression prevails that 
the facts are complex to the point of being chaotic. Those who have tried to 
work out at least some crude approximation to a description were, for the most 
part, motivated by the teaching of English to foreigners. (The Alexandrians 
devised their marks for Greek accentuation under a like impetus. Pike’s work 
itself was prompted by the same needs.) Now at last these facts have been 
reduced to order. Pike’s triumph results from the methods of modern scientific 
linguistics; and insofar as there are imperfections in his work leaving room for 
further progress, they arise from his failure to apply those methods unwaveringly. 

An abundance of sample texts, marked in various systems of notation, com- 
prises part of the rich mine of information for teachers. It would be valuable, 
for the benefit of those who would like to teach themselves, to issue a set of 
records with accompanying marked text, so that the precise phonetic values of 
the pitch and stress phonemes may be learned, and so that the student can test 
his own mastery of the system by writing down what he hears on the records 
and then checking his answers with the standard ones. It is hardly necessary 
to observe that every English-speaking linguist should become thoroughly 
proficient in identifying the contours of his own dialect, for their general con- 
tribution to his stock of data and specifically (131-3) as training for his percep- 
tion of pitch, whether tonal, intonational, or nonsignificant, in languages other 
than his own. 

Ruton S. WELLS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MorpHo.oey: the descriptive analysis of words. By Eucene A. Nips. 
(University of Michigan Publications: Linguistics, Vol. 2.) Pp. xii + 221. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1946. 


This work, reviewed in an earlier mimeographed form by the present writer 
(Lane. 20.252-5 [1944]),1 has now appeared in a lithoprinted edition available 
for general distribution. There have been some revisions, but these do not 
constitute the main justification for a new review. In my earlier review I wrote: 
‘Nida wisely sticks close to what we know, avoiding areas which are still in dis- 
pute.’ It seems to me that this is no longer true; perhaps, however, it is the 
word ‘wisely’, rather than the phrase ‘what we know’, on which I want to recant.? 

Nida outlines his intentions as follows (v): ‘The purpose of this volume on 
morphology is to introduce the student to the techniques employed in the 
descriptive analysis of words. The material covers the general range of problems 
that occur in the word analysis of any type of language. ... The approach is ex- 

1 See also George L. Trager, SIL 2.73-7 (1944). 


? The point of view here developed owes a great deal to Zellig S. Harris, particularly to 
his article Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Analysis, LANG. 18.169-80 (1942). 
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clusively descriptive. A special feature ... is the synthetically constructed series 
of problems.* The student ... actually works successively more and more com- 
plex types[of problem] until he is qualified to handle material from real languages.’ 

A series of about 175 such problems forms the backbone of the book, although 
more space is occupied by Nida’s exposition; some of the problems are worked 
out in detail, as a concrete display of what is involved, but the majority are left 
as tasks for the student. 

This technique for teaching descriptive linguistic methods ought to work. It 
has the same advantage over simply studying grammatical analyses made by 
others, and then plunging, sink or swim, into work with an informant, that a 
laboratory course in elementary chemistry has over a ‘paper course’ of the type 
that used to be prevalent in secondary schools. The analogy can be drawn more 
closely: Nida’s ‘synthetically constructed’ problems, although the phonemic 
shapes and the meanings of the forms are not those of any actual language, are 
no more a simplification of and abstraction from reality than are the carefully 
prepared ‘unknowns’ presented to the elementary chemistry student for qualita- 
tive analysis. 

Linguistics can have no continuity as a field of investigation unless there is a 
constant influx of new talent; the training of newcomers therefore concerns us all. 
We owe a debt to Nida for the job he has done for us, for the ingenuity and pains- 
taking care with which he has developed the pedagogical device incorporated into 
this volume. 

Our review could stop here. But I shall proceed to look the gift horse in the 
mouth, not because I wish to tear down what Nida has built up, but rather 
because certain changes in the content, as opposed to the method, ought to render 
the technique more effective. 


The problem of grammatical analysis is to discover the morphemes of a 
language and the arrangements in which they occur in utterances. Grammatical 
analysis presupposes phonemic analysis, and, if we are to avoid circularity, 
should properly not be presupposed by the latter. Some morphemes appear in 
more than one phonemic shape, depending on phonemic or morphemic environ- 
ment; the statement of such alternations is called morphophonemics. If a 
language has a relatively clear-cut unit intermediate between the morpheme and 
the utterance, of the type usually called a word, then the total grammatical 
description can be (but need not necessarily be) broken into two parts: mor- 
phology, treating the arrangements of morphemes in words, and syntax, treating 
the arrangements of words in utterances. 

Nida’s definition of morphology is consonant with the brief outline of grammar 
just given. We should therefore expect to find the following topics treated in 
his book: (1) finding words (though this might be omitted); (2) finding mor- 
phemes; (3) morphophonemics; (4) tactics—stating the arrangements of mor- 
phemes.‘ We do find just these matters dealt with, though not under these 


3 That is, the series of synthetically constructed problems. 

4 This term seems simpler than ‘taxemics’ or ‘tagmemics’, which one might derive more 
directly from Bloomfield’s labels; ‘grammar’ and ‘morphology’ are not sufficiently clear, 
since the former may be taken to include morphophonemies (as is intended in this review) 
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rubrics and not in this sequence. One reason for the different sequence is the 
pedagogical desirability of beginning with relatively easy matters; but even with 
due allowance made for this factor, Nida’s arrangement of the material does not 
seem the best one. We will return to this later. 


Because ‘the problems associated with the proper determination of the word 
unit are some of the most complex in the analysis of linguistic structure’ (149), 
Nida assumes the word in his first six chapters, and then devotes a chapter to 
the determination of words. The approach taken is a bit peculiar. Nida begins 
with the assumption that words exist, and gives clues by which they may be found. 
It would seem more to the point to state a criterion, or a series of criteria, by 
which certain functional units can be found if they are present in a particular 
language, and then to call those units ‘words’ if they fit not too awkwardly into 
our traditional nebulous meaning of the term, so that the term may have some 
mnemonic value. 

Nida cites with approval Bloomfield’s definition of ‘word’ as ‘minimum free 
form’, but he does not follow that clue where it leads; he says ‘in general this is 
quite a good definition, but at times it is not adequate, for there are borderline 
cases that are not completely analyzable exclusively in terms of this definition’ 
(149). None of the ‘borderline’ cases that he lists is convincing. Blackbird has 
as one (presumably immediate) constituent the bound form of diminuendo stress, 
and so by the Bloomfieldian test is a minimum free form. First-nighter, four- 
footed, old-maidish, the king of England’s (hat), and, it might be added, artificial 
florist,> American Indian linguist, (it’s that) lord-of-the-manorial (air that annoys 
me), and three hundred and sixty-seventh have as one (presumably immediate) 
constituent the bound-forms -er, -ed, -ish, -’s, -ist, -ial, -th, and so, likewise, are 
minimum free forms. Gentleman, if its second segmental constituent is the 
same morpheme as the free form man, has as one constituent a bound form con- 
sisting of diminuendo stress plus phonetic reduction of the second segmental 
constituent (recurrent in Princeton, Johnson, Devonshire, and, with further 
phonetic reduction of the first segmental constituent, in vineyard, breakfast, etc.) 
and so, also, is minimal. 

Since he wishes to regard some of the forms listed above as single words, and 
others as phrases, Nida introduces three sets of supplementary criteria that may 
be called on in determining the word, classified as phonological, morphological, 
and syntactical. Criteria of the latter two types are certainly not directly 
admissible: the line between morphology and syntax is defined, by Nida as by 
Bloomfield, in terms of the word, and one cannot close the circle by defining 
words, in turn, in terms of morphology and syntax. For example, in discussing 
the king of England’s, Nida says ‘syntactically it conforms in its internal structure 
to regular syntactic patterns’ (152). This is certainly putting the cart before 
the horse. If the king of England’s is a word, then its internal structure is mor- 





or even phonemics, and the latter is better limited to what goes on within the limits of single 


words. 
5’ Henry Sweet, A New English Grammar §442 (Oxford, 1892). 
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phologic. If it is several words, then its structure down to the level of those 
words is syntactic. 

It is possible that Nida does not really mean that such circular definitions 
should be used; he may refer rather to the following: Words can be determined, 
well within the limitations of the minimum-free-form criterion, in various ways 
(see below). One may try several of these ways tentatively, and discover in 
each case what type of contrast there will be between the resulting morphology 
and syntax; then one may choose the type of word which will give the most 
clear-cut or efficient or otherwise desirable dichotomy between morphology and 
syntax. This backtracking in the manipulation of one’s data is trial-and-error, 
not logical circularity. 

Nida involves himself in what would seem to be a similar error in his list of 
phonological supplementary criteria. In discussing one of these, he writes: 
‘words [in some particular language] may be defined on the basis of a permitted 
pattern of initial single consonants, medial consonant clusters, and final syllabics. 
It may be objected that to employ such patterns involves circular reasoning, for 
the patterns are analyzed in terms of the words, and then they in turn are em- 
ployed as definitive criteria for such words. That is not exactly the situation’ 
(151). But it would seem to be just exactly the situation. A segment defined 
in phonological terms is a phonological segment, not a grammatical segment. 
If we find in a particular language that words have the phonological structure 
outlined in the above passage, it is because we have first determined the words 
by some other process; the discovery of their phonological structure is then a 
correlation, and a valuable one, between the phonology and the grammar of the 
language in question. If we allow phonological analysis to involve prior recogni- 
tion of grammatical segmentation, we do indeed become circular, and deprive 
ourselves of the tools with which to discover just such valuable correlations.® 

At times, in this discussion, Nida mentions matters that are certainly quite 
irrelevant: ‘To write the king of England’s and similar phrases as single words’ 
(150); ‘this expression does not contain the phonological criteria that would 
necessitate its being written as a single word unit’ (152).7. Why should there be 
any implicit assumption that in one’s transcription one is going to write a space 
only and always at word boundaries? In a phonemic orthography a space is a 
convenient symbol for some type of open juncture—opener, say, than that sym- 
bolized with a hyphen and closer than that written with a comma. In a pho- 
nemic-morphophonemic orthography, space is a convenient symbol to indicate 
a point of potential pause—a low-level morphophonemic factor, not a matter of 
phonemics. In a practical writing system, one may choose to write a space 


6 For a somewhat fuller discussion of this, see the introductory remarks in my forth- 
coming article Peiping Phonology, JAOS 67, No. 4. It is worth mentioning that the Neo- 
grammarian hypothesis of the regularity of unconditioned (or only phonemically 
conditioned) sound-change is logically untenable if grammatical segmentation is a factor 
in the determination of phonemes. 

7Elsewhere (Linguistic Interludes 32 [Glendale, California, 1947]) Nida defines pho- 
nemics (popularly) as ‘the science of proper alphabet construction’. As a first popular 
approximation this is satisfactory, but only as such; there are non-phonemic considerations 
in orthographic problems, and many non-orthographic considerations in phonemics. 
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always, or usually, between words (in some sense of ‘words’), but when one does 
so the space may then be not a phonemic symbol at all. 


The above discussion of Nida’s chapter on determining words has been destruc- 
tive; I now indicate lines along which the topic might perhaps be more rigorously 
developed. 

We begin with the criterion of minimum free form. Forms which fit this 
criterion (in some particular version) will be classed together and labeled, per- 
haps with the label ‘word’—it is, of course, the criterion and the forms which 
meet it that count, not the label. The criterion divides naturally into two 
parts: in examining a particular form, we ask first ‘Is it free?’ and, if it is, we ask 
‘Is it minimal?’ There are various possible tests of freedom; each of them gives 
a different kind of freeform. With each kind of free form, there are at least two 
chief ways to test for minimality; each of these, again, will give a different kind 
of minimum free form. All the tests which are applicable in a given language 
serve to discover functional units—units which have precisely the functional 
properties that are specified by the criteria involved. We may, if we wish, 
dignify one particular type with the label ‘word’; then, in keeping with the only 
objective definition so far offered of morphology versus syntax, that type becomes 
the boundary line which partitions our total grammatical description into 
morphology and syntax—if, indeed, we choose to make this dichotomy. 

There are different tests for freedom: (1) The Bloomfield test: a segmental 
form is free if it occurs, alone save for an intonation pattern (suprasegmental 
form), as an utterance. By this test John is a free form, since such utterances 
as John! and John? occur. (2) The Harris test: a form (segmental or other) is 
free if it occurs alone as an utterance. By this test, John is not free, since no 
such utterance as John, lacking any intonational component, occurs. 

We may obtain a larger series of tests, each one of them capable of being 
handled in the style of either Bloomfield or Harris, in terms of whatever open 
junctures are found in a language. For convenience we may designate the 
closest type of open juncture microjuncture, and successively more open types 
mesojuncture, macrojuncture, and utterance juncture; we are not apt to need 
more terms than this for any language, and in some we will need fewer. The 
segment flanked by junctures of a given degree of openness and containing no 
juncture equally open we may call, respectively, a microsegment, mesosegment, 
macrosegment, and utterance.’ Now instead of requiring, as a test for freedom, 
that a form occur as an utterance, we may require merely that it occur as a 
macrosegment, or—more merely—as a mesosegment or microsegment. These 
requirements are successively less stringent. In English, for example, fro does 
not occur as an utterance, but it does occur as a microsegment in fo and fro.® 

There are doubtless other tests and other types of freedom. In some lan- 
guages, for example, there are at some points within utterances morphophonemic 


8 For these terms see Peiping Phonology (cited fn. 6 above). 

® As a lower limit we may add the requirement that the segment be at least one mor- 
pheme: some morphemes in Peiping Chinese, for example, consist of two microsegments. 
On the other hand, we might specify, in our morphemic analysis, that a morpheme consist at 
most of one z-segment (x = micro-, etc.); but this seems artificial. 
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junctures which are phonemically simply close juncture (that is, phonemically 
zero); occurrence as a segment flanked by such junctures and not including one 
would then be a freedom test.’ 

It is to be emphasized that we do not a priori choose one of these kinds of 
freedom rather than another. We use as many of them as are applicable to the 
language in question. Sometimes it will happen that two or more different 
tests of freedom reveal logically related sets of forms—any form that occurs as 
an utterance, for example, may occur also as a macrosegment, though not 
conversely. 

An important consideration in carrying through the analysis outlined above is 
whether we are operating in terms of morpheme units or in terms of morpheme 
alternants. The difference can be demonstrated with French. Je, me, and moi 
are probably alternants of a single morpheme: moi occurs when a point of poten- 
tial pause follows (i.e. before a type of morphophonemic juncture), including 
occurrence in complete isolation; je and me do not so occur, and do not share any 
other position with each other. If we are testing for freedom in terms of mor- 
pheme alternants, je and me are bound, moz is free. If we are testing in terms 
of morpheme units, the unit {moi} isfree. In the former case je sais is one word; 
in the latter, it is two, since morphemically it is {moi sais} ." 

The alternatives of the preceding paragraph are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive: we may speak of free and bound alternants, and also of free and bound 
morpheme units. 


Having obtained some particular kind of free form, next we must test it for 
minimality. ‘The general test is that a free form is not minimum if it consists 
of two or more smaller free forms. However, in applying such a test we must 
decide either to operate in terms of immediate constituents, which means that 
in our earlier determination of immediate constituents we cannot use word- 
boundaries as a criterion, or else to ignore immediate constituents, in which 
case when later we set out to determine the latter, word-boundaries are available 
for use. 

Suppose, for example, that arificial florist qualifies as a free form, and that it 
has immediate constituents artificial flor- and -ist, which seems likely. If our 
test for minimality is that at least one of the immediate constituents of a form 
shall be bound, then certainly artificial florist is a minimum free form. If, on 
the other hand, we as yet know nothing about immediate constituents, then since 
artificial and florist independently pass the same test of freedom that the com- 
bination passes, the combination is (at least) two words.” 


10 See the quite elaborate criteria set up for the determination of a maximally useful 
word-like unit in Japanese by Bernard Bloch, Studies in Colloquial Japanese II, Lana. 
22.200-48 (1946). 

11 Unless, of course, {sais} is a bound morpheme unit. The use of braces { } to enclose 
morpheme units is adopted from Harris, op.cit. 

12 For making such a determination without using immediate constituents, we have to 
agree that two forms are ‘the same’ if they consist of the same morphemes in the same 
temporal arrangement. Artificial florist ‘dealer in artificial flowers’ and artificial florist 
‘artificial dealer in flowers’ are then ‘the same’, and the second part is identical with a 
separate utterance florist. The difference in meaning between the first two correlates, 
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Again the alternatives are not mutually exclusive; we should do both. And 
each involves difficulties. If we analyze whole utterances in terms of immediate 
constituents, before discovering words and word-boundaries, the greatest 
difficulty we shall run into is that of discontinuous morphemes. It is hard to see 
how, working thus, one can avoid analyzing Latin puella bona (mé videt) into 
immediate constituents puell- bon- and ... -a ... -a (unless one somewhat artifically 
introduces the rule that all the phonemic material of a morpheme shall be 
contiguous), and the latter is certainly a bound form, so that puella bona is a 
minimum free form. On the other hand, if we recognize words first, so that 
English the king of England’s is three (or four) words rather than one, we get, 
as Nida indicates, an awkward division of material into morphology and syntax. 


Immediate constituents have been involved in the above discussion; we turn 
therefore to what Nida has to say on this score. If words have been determined 
without resort to immediate constituents, one can perform the operation of 
analysis into immediate constituents on words. Bloomfield is not very helpful 
(Language 161: ‘Any English-speaking person who concerns himself with this 
matter, is sure to tell us that ...’); Nida also asserts that immediate constituents 
exist but does not tell us very clearly how to go about discovering them. Nida 
divides ungentlemanly into un- and genilemanly, rather than into ungentleman 
and -ly, because ‘there is no such word as *ungentleman’ (81); he rejects the 
division of gentleman into gent- and -leman (which incidentally involves the 
questionable assumption that gentle is bimorphemic) ‘since these are functionless 
combinations of morphemes and do not conform to any pattern of word construc- 
tion in English’ (81). 

The reader will be convinced, perhaps because the examples are in a language 
he knows well, or perhaps for reasons other than those Nida gives, but not by 
Nida’s argument as it stands. Perhaps there is no such worD as ungentleman, 
but the rorm ungentleman occurs: precisely in the larger form ungentlemanly 
and in still larger forms which include that one. Similarly, gent- and -leman are 
not functionless combinations of morphemes; they function at least in the larger 
combination gentleman, and if gentleman be so divided, then there 1s a pattern 
of word construction in English to which the combination conforms—precisely 
the pattern of this very form. 

Again, Nida rejects the division of uniruly into un- and truly, in favor of that 
into unirue and -ly, because (81) ‘we find that un- is not regularly added to such 
words’ as truly—that is, to adverbs, whereas it is added to adjectives such as 
true, and -ly, in turn, is added to adjectives such as true and unirue. But the 
conclusion seems to be one of the implicit assumptions underlying the decision. 
If we began otherwise, we might find that un- occurs before a great many adverbs, 
as, for example, unescapably, unexceptionally, unemotionally, undesirably, etc. 

Nida’s decision in the case of wniruly is probably correct—that is, is probably 
the most efficient alternative—but, as in the previous cases, his reasons are not 
really stated. 





indeed, with a difference in structure, but that particular type of difference cannot be de- 
termined until immediate constituents are introduced. 
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His final resort in this discussion is in terms which he often uses elsewhere: ‘the 
descriptive analysis must be made in terms of the entire pattern of the language, 
as well as of the particular constituents that may be involved’ (82); earlier he 
writes ‘throughout our analysis we attempt to conform to the predominate [sic] 
tendencies in the language, unless the evidence is overwhelmingly contrary’ (81). 
Here again is a circle, this time pedagogical. The student who uses this volume 
is seeking to acquire analytical machinery by which he can determine the ‘entire 
pattern’ of a language. Use of that ‘entire pattern’ as a criterion in solving 
problems along the way is therefore circular. This particular circle ceases to be 
vicious, however, if statements such as the first one cited above are recast: We 
may handle this bit of material in manner A, B, or C. If we choose A, and follow 
that procedure consistently, will the resulting picture of the language as a whole 
be clearer than that achieved by using B or C, or less clear? Or will we get the 
clearest picture by using EacuH of these procedures in turn? 

Immediate constituents are difficult, but if they are to be presented at all in 
a volume such as this, either they should be touched on very lightly, as ‘something 
that you will find out more about later in your study of linguistics’, or else they 
should be treated with full rigor. If the latter alternative is chosen, the following 
approach might be fruitful. We begin with cases in which there can be no ques- 
tion as to the immediate constituents: those words in which the immediate and 
the ultimate constituents are identical. This is clearly the case with mono- 
morphemic and bimorphemic words; if a language has no words of this kind, then 
we begin with all the n-morphemic words such that n is less than or equal to the 
number of morphemes in any word in the language. By a process of replacing 
each constituent morpheme in such a minimum word, first by other single 
morphemes (which gives us a subclassification of the minimum words), and then 
by sequences, we can build up any word in the language; if two or more alternant 
series of substitutions both produce the same complex form, we can ‘prefer’ that 
which is shorter, or that which gives us the largest classes of forms which can be 
described at once, or the like.'* Thus we can cover more English forms in fewer 
statements by dividing untruly into untrue and -ly than with a division into un- 
and truly or into un-... -ly and true. 


We pass now to Nida’s treatment of morphemics. ‘Morpheme’ is defined 
early in Chapter 3; the preceding chapters deal with positional classes of mor- 
phemes, and with morphophonemic alternations; Chapters 6 and 9 take up 
considerations of meaning. The remainder of Chapter 3, and all of 4 and 5, 
are devoted to tactics. 

Nida does not present morphemics entirely in terms of morphemes; instead, 
at the beginning he uses the terminology of ‘processes’, and in his eventual dis- 
cussion of morphemes he differs in three ways from what some of us would prefer: 

(1) He distinguishes (88 f.) between morpheme components and supramor- 
pheme components, where some of us would simply refer to different kinds of 
morphemes. Theoretically it should not matter whether we speak of segmental 
and suprasegmental morphemes or of morphemes (for the first) and supramor- 


13 An approach similar to this has now. been worked out rigorously by Rulon S. Wells; 
see his article Immediate Constituents, Lana. 23.81-117 (1947). 
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pheme components (for the second); but Nida’s terminology seems to have con- 
tributed to his tendency to overlook morphemic differences which are not 
differences in vowels and consonants, as in blackbird versus black bird. 

(2) As one criterion for the identification of two phonemically non-identical 
groupings as alternants of a single morpheme, Nida requires that they should 
have some phonemic similarity: /s/, /z/, and /ez/‘plural’ are the same morpheme, 
but the /en/ of oxen is a different morpheme. Indeed, Nida writes (90): ‘Some 
linguists have treated all morphemes that stand in complementary distribution 
as alternant forms of the same morpheme [a considerable simplification of the 
criteria involved].... Such a grouping has certain structural and formal difficulties 
that are not altogether compensated for by the neatness of analysis that some- 
times results. Series of morphemes in complementary distribution should be 
closely combined in any analysis of the language, but it would appear that in 
most instances they can be treated more easily under types of form-classes.’ 

Nida does not specify what the difficulties are that result from the procedure 
he rejects; the difficulties in Nida’s procedure are fairly clear. For one thing, 
there is no specification of what degree of phonetic similarity is necessary between 
alternants; after all, any two alternants (barring zeros, minuses, and ablauts) 
have in common at least that they consist of phonemes.“ For another, refusing 
to make such a grouping of alternants into morpheme units necessitates an addi- 
tional complication of one’s terminology at the essentially morphophonemic level, 
as indicated by the last clause of Nida’s statement above: the term ‘form-class’ 
has to support too various a load. The method he rejects has the merit that it 
permits a clear division between two echelons of description: morphophonemics, 
which accounts for all submorphemic changes in phonemic shape of morpheme 
units; and tactics, which states the arrangement of morpheme units in words (or 
in utterances) without concerning itself with submorphemic variations. If we 
place ox in one form-class, and fox in a second, these form-classes are of quite a 
different order from those of ox and fox together over against quick and clear: 
the first dichotomy is based only on the selection of different plural morphemes 
after the forms, whereas the second dichotomy is between forms which occur 
before some morpheme meaning ‘plural’ and forms which do not. It is perfectly 
possible, logically, to keep such differences clear with the more complex termin- 
ology that Nida’s approach necessitates, but it is more difficult to do so; and in 
linguistics, as in other sciences, it pays to be as simple as possible—indeed, the 
search for simplicity is a major source of our difficulties. 

(3) Perhaps the most serious drawback to Nida’s procedure is that in his 
system the difference between morphemically distinct words is not necessarily a 
matter of different constituent morphemes or of different arrangements of the 
same morphemes. Instead of saying that relief and relieve differ in that one 


14 A tenable position on this would be the requirement that only such alternants can be 
grouped into single units as have differences of phonemic shape predictable in terms of 
PHONEMIC environment. On this basis, it should be noted, not even the English alternating 
forms /s/ : /z/ : /ez/ ‘plural’ could be so grouped, since not all environments ending in a 
voiceless non-sibilant phoneme are followed by /s/; the most that one could say is that if 
any of these three alternants appears in such an environment, it will be /s/. Though 
logically tenable, therefore, this restriction seems not particularly fruitful. 
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contains a morpheme that the other lacks, or in that each contains a morpheme 
not found in the other, following Nida we must say that relief is relieve plus a 
‘qualitative change’ in the final consonant, and that ‘qualitative change’ is not 
a morpheme, but a ‘morphological process’. 

If ‘morphological process’ and ‘phonological process’ were secondary terms, 
introduced as convenient shorthand to avoid constant repetition of long state- 
ments containing the primary term ‘morpheme’, there could be no objection. 
But in Nida’s presentation ‘morphological process’ is just as fundamental as 
‘morpheme’. We don’t need both. If we have both, then whenever we find 
two related but distinct forms, we are faced at the outset with the question 
‘Shall we describe these as differing in their constituent morphemes, or shall we 
describe one as formed from the other by a process such as suffixation, prefixation, 
vowel-change, or the like?’ 

The ‘process’ terminology has other drawbacks. ‘Suffixation’ is a ‘process’ 
by which underlying forms are ‘modified’ and complex words ‘constructed’. 
‘Additions that are made at the end of the underlying form are called suffixes. 
These ... are abundant in English: the -s in boys, the -ly in nicely, ... are all 
suffixes’ (2). Calling boy and nice ‘underlying forms’ assigns them some kind of 
priority over -s and -ly. This priority is obviously not historical, since avowedly 
the treatment is purely descriptive. Therefore why should one make Nida’s 
statement, instead of saying that boy and nice are prefixes, joined to the under- 
lying forms -s and -ly? Why should we assign any kind of priority at all to either 
constituent in these cases? 

To this question there are at least three answers. The first is based on mean- 
ing: boy and nice have a different kind of meaning, a ‘lexical meaning’ we may 
say, whereas -s and -ly are purely grammatical or ‘formal’ elements. Similar 
statements are made to justify the twofold breakup of the lexicon of some 
languages into ‘form words’ and ‘function words’, or into ‘full words’ and ‘parti- 
cles’ or ‘markers’. Such arguments we may reject out of hand, since our handling 
of a new language in such a case would depend entirely on the accidents of the 
structures of the languages we already know; and since, more fundamentally, if 
any such dichotomy of kinds of meaning is possible, it is probably based precisely 
on some purely formal priority of certain linguistic elements over certain others— 
such as that of boy and nice over -s and -ly. If we have such a formal dichotomy, 
then we can legitimately say ‘a lexical meaning is the meaning of a lexical ele- 
ment’, but not conversely. Quite similarly, it would be legitimate to define ‘a 
person, place, or thing’ as ‘that which is named by a noun in the older European 
languages’, but not conversely. 

The second answer turns on freedom and bondage: boy and nice occur both 
alone and with another morpheme, respectively -s and -ly; the latter do not 
occur unaccompanied. This will work fairly well for English, but there is a loss 
of generality, since in many languages it is inapplicable; therefore we ought not 
to involve it as a basis factor. 

The third possible criterion is that of the number of elements found in a 
particular position. In boys, for example, the first morpheme may be replaced, 
holding the second constant, by any of a very large number of morphemes (and 
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morpheme-sequences), the resulting forms being words; but the second morpheme 
is replaceable, holding the first constant, only by any of a very small number of 
other elements (-hood, -ish, -like, -’s, and a few others). So we might say: that 
constituent which is replaceable, holding the rest of the form constant, by the 
largest number of other elements, is the underlying form of the word in question; 
we then have an objective criterion for the use of the terminology we are dis- 
cussing, and that terminology then holds just what we have put into it, nothing 
more. 

In theory, this test is applicable in all cases save the logically possible case in 
which two different positions are open to precisely the same number of elements. 
In practice, this possibility makes no trouble, but there are cases in which two 
different positions each admit so many different elements that no counting is 
practicable. In Central Algonquian inflected words, for example, the total 
number of roots is large, and likewise the total number of medials; it might be 
difficult to prove that there are more of the former than of the latter. 

Despite the general applicability of the test, therefore, it might be better to 
refrain altogether from using terminology that suggests priority of one constituent 
over another. We prefer a series of explicit statements about each of the factors 
itemized above: in boys, the morphemes boy and -s occur in that order; boy 
also occurs alone, but -s does not; boy is replaceable by a large number of other 
elements, -s only by a few. 


Nida heads his first chapter ‘Morphological Processes’ and his second ‘Phono- 
logical Processes’. In the terms we are suggesting, the first covers a classification 
of morphemes on the basis of their phonemic shapes and their positions of occur- 
rence in words, the second covers morphophonemics. Even without a reshaping 
of his discussion into the terms we propose, some redistribution of material 
between the two chapters would be advantageous. In Chapter 1 there is a set 
of problems presumably illustrating ‘subtraction’ as a morphological process— 
in other terms, loss of phonemes as a morpheme. The problems are based on 
the situation in Menomini, Samoan, and many other languages: Menomini 
wi'kihsan ‘pieces of birchbark’ contains a stem wi:ki-hs- and a suffix -an ‘plural’; 
wiki:h ‘birchbark’ contains only the stem; clusters of consonants do not occur 
before word boundary, and the loss of the s when nothing follows within the 
same word is automatic. These examples belong in Chapter 2; they are not 
matters of meaningful ‘subtraction’. For this niche in Chapter 1, Nida needs 


16 (A fourth reason for treating boy as the underlying form of boys might be that boys 
belongs, in general, to the same syntactic form-classes as boy; thus (in Bloomfield’s termi- 
nology) both boys and boy occur as the heads of endocentric phrases filling the actor position 
in the actor-action construction. On the other hand, boys and -s do not share membership 
in any common form-class. It is granted that such a criterion involves more than a narrow 
study of the morphology; but as Nida suggests, in the passage quoted above from p. 82, the 
finished grammatical analysis should take account of the entire pattern.—BB] 

This fourth reason is available providing we do the syntax before the morphology. For 
then it is possible to say that boy and boys belong to certain syntactical classes in common; 
such common membership is impossible for boys and -s since the latter, being less than a 
word, cannot belong to any syntactical class. If we prefer to do the morphology first, then 
the fourth criterion is not available. 
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problems derived from the French irregular adjectives: grande is a single mor- 
pheme; grand is two, the preceding plus loss of final consonant; this loss is not an 
automatic morphophonemic result of something else, but is itself the morpheme. 

This brings up the one way in which Nida’s synthetically constructed problems 
could be improved: with each one should be given a brief outline of the phonemics 
of the language in question, real or constructed. Lacking this, it is sometimes 
difficult to know whether an alternation is automatic or not. These phonemic 
systems should be set up with care, and in greater variety than is found in the 
book at present. Thus Nida’s notation for stress (a preposed raised tick) implies 
that in every language which has a stress, the stress phoneme has a distinctive 
point of onset which must be indicated. There are certainly other types of 
stress phonemes to be found. 


On the basis of the above discussion we may summarize the changes in content 
and arrangement which might render Nida’s volume more effective. 

First we must ask whether an elementary textbook of analysis should operate 
in terms of entire utterances, rather than confining itself to morphology. The 
order of operations performed on entire utterances in determining words, imme- 
diate constituents, and morphemes is of crucial importance, and can hardly be 
presented realistically if one wishes to deal mainly with problems within words. 
On this score, for pedagogical reasons, Nida’s choice is probably correct. A 
textbook which dealt with all of descriptive grammatical analysis, instead of 
confining itself to morphology, would hardly be elementary; it seems better to 
start the would-be analyst with relatively small-scale problems, despite the loss 
of generality involved. A very practical factor is that synthetic construction of 
problems on the scale of utterances would involve the listing of hundreds of items 
in a single problem, rather than the dozens or fewer that suffice on the scale of 
morphology. A corollary of this is that the word should be assumed, without 
elaboration of the difficulties involved in determining it—the problems should 
be based on languages which have a clearly separable morphology—and, con- 
currently, no undue claims of generality should be made. 

At the very beginning should come problems in terms of which segmental 
morphemes, with constant phonemic shape, are isolable. Then complexities can 
be progressively introduced. There are three sources of such complexities, and 
they might be introduced either one by one or in some staggered fashion. One 
is complications of meanings (Nida’s present Chapter 9). The second is mor- 
phemes which consist wholly or partly of phonemic material other than vowels 
and consonants. The third is morphemes with alternating shape, first automatic 
(dependent on phonemic environment), then non-automatic. Special devices 
for making statements, such as lists and morphophonemic symbols, can be 
introduced and developed as the material suggests. 

This leads up to tactics. Statements of arrangement can be made, in many 
cases, either without or with the use of immediate constituents. The first type 
of description should be introduced to start with. When immediate constituents 
are taken up, they should be presented in terms of forms in which a difference of 
meaning correlates with a difference in hierarchical structure: American Indian | 
linguist ‘linguist who is an American Indian’ (e.g. William Jones), versus American 
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Indian lingu- | -ist ‘student of American Indian languages.’ This should come 
first because only the existence of such forms, in some languages, necessitates the 
recognition of a hierarchical structure of immediate constituents; otherwise we 
could proceed without them, or use them merely as a convenience in making 
statements. 

A good elementary textbook in descriptive grammatical analysis has been 
a great need. Nida’s Morphology goes a long way towards filling the need, 
but not, in my estimation, far enough. It is to be hoped that Nida will not rest 
on his considerable accomplishment in the present book, but will proceed to a 
further revision; if so, perhaps he will find the suggestions in the present review 
not wholly useless. 


CHARLES F. Hockett 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


SYNTAXE GRECQUE. By JEAN HumBsErtT. (Collection de Philologie Classique, 
No. 2.) Pp. 397. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1945. 


Be it said at once that this is a work both much needed and admirably con- 
tinuing what I have elsewhere termed ‘la tradition vraiment caractéristique 
de la science francaise, 4 la fois rigoureuse et géniale’. It is, indeed, the only 
volume devoted solely to the study of Greek syntax in recent years except the 
Historycza skladnia grecka na tle por6wnawczem (Historical syntax of Greek 
according to the principles of the comparative method) by St. Witkowski (Lwéw, 
1936), which I know only by title. 

In the volume here under consideration, the author is not content merely to 
give the phenomena of Greek syntax; he seeks in every case to find the psy- 
chological reasons underlying each and every usage. The range in time is from 
‘Homer’ to the 4th century B.c., and concerns almost exclusively literary Attic, 
Ionic, and the Doric of the drama. On the other hand, Modern Greek is re- 
peatedly cited to show either conformity with or divergency from classical usage 
(p. 6 and §§24, 32, 33, 57, 88, 146, 172, 187, 191 rem., 196 rem. 2, 197 rem., 297, 
328, 363, 392, 396, 416, 424, 426, 428, 430, 431, 482, 436, 441, 442, 447, 451, 
460, 465, 470, 478, 481, 493, 500, 543, 549 rem.)—an excellent feature of the 
work, since Modern Greek, so full of interest and value, is only too often utterly 
ignored in discussions of the ancient language. 

Among the many acute observations scattered throughout the volume, the 
following have been of special interest to this reviewer. The gender of attributive 
adjectives referring to nouns of different grammatical genders is governed by 
considerations of animate and inanimate rather than by the mere grammatical 
gender of the nouns in question (§13). The dual is a survival of the ‘concrete 
numbers’ which, in ‘primitive’ languages, form the transition from singular to 
plural (§18); but, unfortunately, the author still speaks of the ‘trial’ and ‘quadrial’ 
numbers, which are, in reality, only plurals plus numerals (e.g. Ysabel gita ‘we’, 
ro gita ‘two-we’, tolu gita ‘three-we’, vati gita ‘four-we’; cf. my Foundations of 
Language 181-2 [New York, 1939]). The admirable discussion of the delicate 
uses of the plural, with deep understanding of their differentiations of meaning, 
merits particular consideration (§§24-31), as does the theory that the Indo- 
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European neuter originally had only one form, an ‘indefinite case’, with neither 
inflexion nor number (e.g. Homer’s vixras kat juap; §32). The passive is sub- 
ordinate to the middle, but is independent of the active, of which it is never the 
mere ‘forme retournée’; yet, being a relatively late formation, it is subordinate 
to them both (§110). 

The Greek ‘tenses’, which essentially denote aspect, not time, consider the 
action from the subjective, not the objective, point of view, and do not express 
relativity of time, but are each autonomous. Only the indicative shows any 
real tense-force, which is but secondary in the other moods (§§167-9). The 
future perfect—a faulty term—has no connexion with the perfect except for its 
reduplication, which became a standing characteristic of the perfect system; it 
probably denotes the substitution of a future for an anterior state (§197). The 
present imperative, essentially durative, repetitive, etc., in aspect, has little con- 
cern for its subject (if any exists) and is indefinite, while the aorist is definite 
and insists on the direction of the action, on its object, and on precise condition 
(§241). The complement of judgment-propositions is in the infinitive or with 
5rt/as (§249); of action-propositions, in the infinitive (§251); of perception- 
propositions, in principle, in the participle—so regularly if the fact perceived is 
the more important, but if the perceiver is the more important, the proposition 
is construed with the subjunctive introduced by 47:/as (§261). Broadly speak- 
ing, verbs implying contact with reality take their complement in the participle, 
having the infinitive only when there is a general consideration of activity (§265). 

Two ideas rather new to this reviewer are that agreement is really parallism, 
not government of a verb by a noun, etc., the notion of government being a 
later development (§1; cf. §330) ; and that the protasis and apodosis of conditional 
propositions were originally autonomous (§278). The ‘genitive of exclamation’ 
is well explained as primarily an ablative of point of departure (§388 rem.), as 
is the genitive absolute (§391). 

Although Humbert expressly disclaims any intention to bring Indo-European 
comparative grammar to bear on Greek syntax (wherein this reviewer is in 
complete accord with him in view of the plan of his book), he occasionally cites 
Sanskrit and Latin parallels. A few further applications of Indo-European 
material may not be unwelcome to him as serving to elucidate certain phenomena. 
It seems unnecessary to assume that the indefinite ris has been derived from an 
anaphoric *rw : Avesta cim, for cis is inflected throughout as is ris (E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik 1.615 [Munich, 1929]); »» may be either formed to 
rhyme with & from a stem *no- (Brugmann? 2.2.391) or assimilated from yw, 
itself from *iuiu (cf. OLat. emem ‘eundem’; Schwyzer 608, n. 1); the Hesiodic, 
Pindaric, and Cyprian (Hesychios) iv: airay, abrév is to be compared with OLat. 
im ‘eum’ (Schwyzer 613; §§34-8). The resemblance of the ‘subjonctif éventuel’ 
and the future to the future < subjunctive in Latin and Armenian (e.g. Lat. 
fax6, faxim, Arm. beric ‘that I may carry, let me carry, I shall carry’; also Ved. 
pra brava ‘I shall praise’; Foundations 209) might well be noticed (§123). In 
§143, ‘indien védique’ would be a little more accurate than ‘vieil indien’; in 
Classical Sanskrit a few examples of ma with the imperative are quotable (W. 
ID. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar? §579a [Boston, 1891]), and it is so used several 
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times in Younger Avesta (C. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wérterbuch, col. 1096 
(Strasbourg, 1904]); in Armenien, mi = uz is regularly employed with the present 
imperative, which is always prohibitive (A. Meillet, Altarmenisches Elementar- 
buch §146b [Heidelberg, 1913]). In view of the theories connecting the future 
either with the aorist or with the desiderative, (§§123, 172, 193, 234), a reference 
might be added to the discussion of the subject by Schwyzer 787. The gnomic 
aorist (§188) probably arose from the tenseless force of the aorist, and is paralleled 
in Croatian (A. Musié, IF Anz. 5.94-6 [1895]) and (rarely) in Vedic (B. Del- 
briick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen 2.301-2 [Stras- 
bourg, 1897]) and in OCS (W. Vondraék, Vergleichende slavische Grammatik? 
2.391 [Géttingen, 1928)). 

With regard to the etymology of yvé\\w (§221), one may suggest that it is for 
*ue\-w, a denominative of *uedo-s ‘concern, interest’, and so related to pédw ‘be 
an object of care or thought, take an interest in’, Lat. mel-ior ‘better’, etc. < IE 
*mele- ‘strong, great’, whence, as the author suggests, ‘devoir’ (cf. Walde- 
Pokorny 2.291-2). For the ablative of degree after a superlative (§390), one 
may cite, in addition to Humbert’s Sanskrit example, the occasional exact parallel 
in Late Latin (e.g. Roxane omnibus formosissima; Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische 
Grammatik® 427 [Munich, 1928]). Gk. éxazu, éxnre (§427, §507) is more probably 
the locative than the dative of *rexaxar-, shortened by haplology to *fexar- 
(Brugmann, IF 17.9 [1905]; Schwyzer 550, n. 8). It is not certain that ayzi is 
originally a locative (§441; cf. Brugmann 2.2.731, 802-3); and éwi can scarcely 
be cognate with amo (§443) if only on account of the vocalism e/o : a, to say 
nothing of the divergent base-meanings (cf. Arm. ev, Gk. dm-fe, Lat. ob, as 
contrasted with Lat. ab, Goth. af). 

The reviewer has noted the following misprints of some importance, cited by 
page and line: 10.22 read premiére; 10.33 odx and n’avez-vous; 24.23 *’Adxuacéves; 
46.35 6... 6; 47.4 of ... of; 47.10 7G; 58.29 eénwarnoey; 67.4 xal 2; 73.14 torapa 
(?); 82.27 s’en; 92.16 otfe; 104.36 222; 107.30, 107.38 le génitif; 118.20 168; 
131.32 172; 133.8-9 femme, tu me tues; 142.19 173; 163.4 79; 171.16 ayavaxra; 
181.2 248; 220.2 299; 221.29 patovres crs; 223.4 299; 231.13 279; 240.31 tor’; 
262.24-25 ¢rnoli; 266.38 composé *#pacumpocowros; 272.19 sarvesém; 272.20-1 
visvasmadd adhamdh; 272.27 xerenvav; 282.22 7G; 282.38 dixn; 287.18 we; 294.7 
abhi; 315.30 442; 316.10 l’origine *upd; 319.3 B); 329.5 jamais susceptibles; 
340.12 460 [?]; 344.20 rornoapéevacor. 

Louis H. Gray 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ELEMENTE DE SINTAXA A LIMBII ROMANE: lucrare postumd’. By NICOLAE 
Dricanu. (Societatea Rom4n& de Linguistic’, Seria 1, Memorii 4.) Pp. 
109. Bucuresti: Institutul de Linguisticé Romana, 1945. 


IsTORIA SINTAXEI: lucrare postum&. By Nicotam Dri&canu. (Societatea 
Romani de Linguistic’, Seria 1, Memorii 5.) Pp. 335. Bucuresti: Insti- 
tutul de Linguistica Romana, 1945. 


There is good reason for treating together these two works of the late Nicolae 
Draganu: both bear a relation to a vast projected work on Rumanian syntax by 
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this well-known scholar. A special detailed study of certain categories of 
Rumanian morphemes, intended as one section of the work, appeared in 1943. 
In a note to the preface of the book first listed above, Mme. Pia Gradea, the 
author’s daughter, states that Driganu’s intention had been to write a treatise on 
Rumanian syntax in many volumes, of which the second book listed above was 
to be the general introduction; it was to have comprised a survey of the history 
of syntactical investigation. An intended second volume of the series was to 
have dealt in a similar fashion with the development of syntactical studies 
pertaining to the Rumanian language. Succeeding volumes were to take up the 
syntax of the Rumanian language on an ambitious scale commensurate with that 
adopted for the special study Morfemele Roménesti. However, both of the 
present posthumous works represent departures from the original plan. Istoria 
Sintaxei is indeed a general discussion of syntactical investigation from the 
Greco-Roman period to modern times, but though a most valuable book, only 
about a quarter of it received final editing, and some notable lacunae have been 
filled by Mme. Gradea; furthermore, a bibliography of 1,908 entries, the second 
part of this work, as will be noted below, would undoubtedly have been revised 
by the author if he had lived. Elemente de Sintax& a Limbii RomAne corres- 
sponds to none of the detailed works on syntax and is printed from the author’s 
fragmentary manuscript, with Mme. Gradea again filling in obvious gaps, this 
time through lecture notes from Draganu’s university courses in Rumanian 
syntax; evidently, along with his elaborate work, and drawing on some of his 
abundant collectanea, Drdganu had projected also a short popularization to 
summarize the elements of Rumanian syntax. It is the latter undertaking, 
though unfortunately in incomplete form, which is embodied in the present 
handbook on Rumanian syntax, 

Only by understanding how these two‘books were to have fitted into a much 
larger pattern can we explain reasonably why both books, though rewarding and 
interesting contributions to the study of syntax in general and Rumanian syntax 
in particular, are still in some respects a disappointment. 

Elemente de Sintax4 a Limbii Rom4ne need not delay us long. As stated 
already, this work is part of an elementary manual of Rumanian syntax for the 
general reader. There are large omissions. Chapters are missing on the syntax 
of the parts of a simple sentence and of a complex sentence. Though the 
preposition, conjunction, and interjection are allotted separate chapters, the 
other parts of speech are not given equivalent treatment. By the nature of the 
work, no references are made to scholarly authorities, and there is no index. In 
general, Drdganu’s treatment is a traditional description of Rumanian syntax, 
based on analysis of the sentence as the minimal linguistic unit with full meaning. 
Nevertheless, good documentation is provided in numerous citations from classi- 
cal Rumanian writers, and within his self-imposed limits, the author has given 
us an excellent, lucid exposition. He has even touched on intonation, irregular 
language, fullness of expression, omissions in colloquial speech, the nature of 


1 Morfemele romanesti ale complementul tn acusativ si vechimea lor: un capitol de sin- 
tax& romaneascd (Bucuresti, 1943). This has not been available to me. 
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direct, indirect, and semi-direct speech; these are topics often neglected in more 
pedantic and less expert hands. 

Draganu states (9) that a thought can be presented linguistically in three ways: 
unanalyzed, semi-analyzed, and fully analyzed. This will of course recall, with 
slightly altered terminology, Jespersen’s similar classification? of inarticulate 
sentences: ‘Thanks!’ | ‘What?’ | ‘Off!’; semi-articulate sentences: ‘Thank you!’ | 
‘What to do!’ | ‘Off with his head!’; and articulate sentences: ‘I thank you!’ | 
‘What am I to do?’ | ‘You must strike off his head.’ 

In his section on intonation (12-15), there are some interesting graphs of 
different types of sentences. Drdganu has also collected examples (16-7) of the 
lengthening of a sound to express particular emphasis, an affective phenomenon 
seldom noted in literature. However, he has not explained that it is exclusively 
a vowel sound which is lengthened and split into two syllables (often denoted in 
writing by doubling of the vowel). He might have mentioned the peculiar in- 
tonation in such lengthening; for example, in s’a culcat $i a dormi-it toatd ziua 
‘he lay down and slept and slept the whole day’, the lengthened vowel (dorm7-it) 
gets a higher tone on its first syllable, while its second syllable has the accent.’ 

In a chapter classifying the types of sentences according to meaning (29-35), 
one might question the inclusion of such exclamations as Ah! (indication of pain), 
Buf! (when someone has fallen), Brr! (indication of cold) among expository 
sentences. As far as such classifications have any validity at all, it seems to me 
that these belong rather with the exclamatory sentences. Similarly, in an ac- 
count of a spoken language, ploud! ‘it is raining!’ has an emotional connotation 
and is clearly exclamatory ; ploud ‘it is raining’, which merely notes a meteorologi- 
cal fact, may well be expository. The author’s classification reflects his personal 
belief that impersonals of the type ploud originate in an interjection (39), but 
other explanations are surely possible. 

In a treatment of this sort, Driganu’s statement (37) that vocatives in -ule 
(articulated) frequently have pejorative meaning is perhaps sufficient. However, 
from the more scientific discussion in Sandfeld—Olsen‘ one may observe that while 
the ending is either -e or -le, the latter is added by preference to words in -uz and 
-iu and to adjectives used substantively ; as many of these words have a pejorative 
meaning, -le may then be extended to other words which have or can acquire a 
pejorative sense. (Thus a cab-driver is addressed as birjar!/, but birjarule! as 
an abusive term.) 

Again, it is only approximately true that subject pronouns are used in Ru- 
manian solely for particular emphasis or contrast (41), or to differentiate mascu- 
line and feminine in the third person singular (42). Here, stylistic considera- 
tions are also involved, and Sandfeld—Olsen have amassed considerable evidence 
to support their observation: ‘L’emploi du pronom sujet, surtout a la troisitme 
personne, est toutefois assez fréquent sans donner au sujet aucune emphase.”® 


2 Philosophy of grammar 308 (New York, 1924). 

8 See Sextil Puscariu, Die Rumdnische Sprache 43 (transl. by Heinrich Kuen; Leipzig, 
1943). 

4Kr, Sandfeld and Hedvig Olsen, Syntaxe roumaine: 1. Emploi des mots & flexion 76-7 
(Paris, 1936). 

5 Ibid. 95. 
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There is a hint of purely conventional grammar in Draganu’s condemnation 
of an analogical singular article in place names (Bucurestiul, Ploestiul) which are 
‘not literary forms’ (51). In point of fact, such names are plural in form because 
they originally designated the inhabitants of a place, but were not felt as plurals; 
they are generally treated as singulars which do not require plural congruence. 
The next step, logically, is to turn these words into singulars in form as well as 
in meaning; and this popular tendency is reflected also not infrequently even in 
literature.® 

In a carefully elaborated chapter on the attribute (54-73), Driganu makes 
many valuable observations: dialect use of the preposition a to replace all forms 
of the article al, a, az, ale (60); the ‘king of kings’ construction (62); distinction 
(63) of the preposition de to indicate species (apd de izvor ‘spring water’) from 
din or dela to indicate place of origin (marfa din, dela Paris ‘goods from Paris’). 

There is some sensible challenging of older syntactical categories. Thus the 
term ‘direct object’ is called ‘inappropriate for Rumanian’ (86), which com- 
monly inserts the preposition p(r)e before a ‘direct object’ (am batut pe Pavel 
‘I struck Paul’). The so-called ‘supine’ is ‘completely different from the Latin 
supine’ (47) for which it isnamed. A substantive without article is said to have 
‘zero article’ (74), this being the solitary trace of a different linguistic analysis: 
in this particular case, the terminology is scarcely apposite, for it implies that 
the articulated substantive is so much more frequent than the substantive 
without article, that the latter can be taken as exceptional, which is not the 
case. Again, it is not ‘the preposition’ which may be defined (92) as the ‘in- 
variable term or particle used to express the relation between two words’ but 
rather the RuMANIAN preposition, for in other languages the preposition can 
also be inflected. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Driganu’s Rumanian syntax, while a use- 
ful manual, adds nothing to the scientific study of this field. 

Istoria Sintaxei, however, is a fine, scholarly analysis of the principal writings 
on syntax from the classical period to modern times. As syntax is indeed ‘the 
most backward part of grammar’ (7), this historical survey fills a real need. 
His material is divided under the following headings: Period I, Greeks and 
Romans (9-15); Period II, Up to the End of the 18th Century (16-22) ; Period III, 
From the End of the 18th Century up to W. Wundt (23-56); Period IV, From 
W. Wundt to K. Vossler (57-96); Period V, From K. Vossler to the Present 
(97-262). 

First, a few general remarks. Dradganu was attempting to review leading 
ideas in the evolution of syntactical doctrine (262), not excluding some more or 
less profitable forays into the syntactical arena by psychologists, physiologists, 
and logicians. That is an enormous scope, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that Drdganu in fact awarded a disproportionately large amount of space to 
Romance syntactical studies, many of which are highly specialized. One un- 
fortunate result is that large sections of this book merely duplicate Iorgu Ior- 
dan’s well-known work, An Introduction to Romance Linguistics.’ Further- 


6 Ibid. 12, where many examples are collected. 
7 Translated by John Orr; London, 1937. 
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more, the author has in practice confined himself within the general scheme of the 
Indo-European languages, which perhaps should have been expressly stated. 
Even here, one might wonder why, for example, A. Trombetti’s views of syn- 
tactical origins (based on a highly questionable, not to say erroneous recon- 
struction of Indo-European) are cited at length (225-235), while H. Hirt’s 
equally original and far more authoritative conception® is not even mentioned. 
There is no discussion of Bloomfield’s Language; Sapir’s Language is dismissed 
in one patronizing sentence (262) as ‘a good general introduction to language ... 
which from the syntactical point of view is however less important than the 
works of Jespersen discussed above’, an observation which is patently unfair 
to Sapir’s novel and closely-knit disquisition on linguistic analysis (Language, 
Chapters IV-VI). With more justification, Driganu has not explored a newly- 
created (and frequently violated) border state between logic and syntax (‘the 
meaning of meaning’ as expounded by R. Carnap, L. Wittgenstein, C. K. Ogden, 
and I. A. Richards). 

On a still more general level, one may suspect that Drdiganu pays too much 
deference to highly touted claims of rival psychologies. He evidently would 
reject out of hand (64) Delbriick’s famous dictum that a linguist can follow or 
reject any system of psychology: ‘Man sieht; fiir den Praktiker lasst sich mit 
beiden [sc. Wundt or Herbart] Theorieen leben.” Yet this is surely no more 
unreasonable than for Vendryes to deem that the ‘conditions of cerebral activity, 
which are the main business of the psychologist, remain outside the field of the 
linguist” or conversely, for Karl Britton to compose a well-known philosophical 
study of language" without a single reference to linguists or linguistics. 

Dradganu’s method often juxtaposes individuals who have little or no con- 
nection: a discussion of the Romance scholar, Gustav Grdéber, follows hard upon 
an analysis of Adolf Stéhr’s Algebra der Giammatik. A more serious methodo- 
logical criticism can be adduced, however. Drdganu has taken that part of 
each author’s work which seems to bear on syntax, provided a running summary 
(even word-for-word quotations are almost always turned into Rumanian), 
and in some cases has interspersed an interpretation or an opinion. However, 
it is sometimes genuinely impossible to distinguish text from commentary; 
most of the footnotes, for example, seem to contain amplifications or corrections 
by the author, but only three are initialed (164-5); as the author’s opinions 
enter plainly, for example, into a discussion of Benedetto Croce (221-3), it is 
likely that other unidentified value-judgments may have infiltrated the text. 

Despite these drawbacks in emphasis and method, Draiganu’s present work 
offers a great deal of truly useful information concerning syntactical theories 
and affords linguists the possibility of orienting themselves in the thought of 
many worth-while investigators of the past. Some of the older writings, once 


8 In particular, Indogermanische Grammatik VI (Syntax I; Heidelberg, 1934) and VII 
(Syntax II; Heidelberg, 1937); also the corresponding sections of Hirt-Arntz, Die Haupt- 
probleme der indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 1939). 

9 Grundfragen der Sprachforschung 44 (Strassburg, 1901). 

10 Language 66 (English translation by Paul Radin; New York, 1925). 

11 Communication: A philcsophical study of language (New York, 1939). 
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far-famed but now of historical interest only, which a busy linguist has little 
time to peruse, are conveniently digested for him here; a specialist in some par- 
ticular linguistic field will be grateful for a résumé of prevailing theories in 
another phase of syntactical research. An English translation would be a 
boon to linguistic studies in this country. 

The author begins with a brief sketch of Greco-Roman syntactical ideas, 
emphasizing the contributions of the Stoics to grammatical terminology, and 
concluding (15) that classical grammar lacked sufficient grounding in logic, 
notably shown by failure to differentiate a subject-predicate relationship. 

There is a most absorbing discussion in the following chapter of many fre- 
quently neglected liguistic developments up to the end of the 18th century. 
Dra&ganu calls attention to the influence of Boethius’ translation of Aristotle’s 
“Opyavov in promoting Scholastic theories of universal linguistic categories 
(‘Philosophus grammaticam invenit’), and notes (16) that ‘this point of view, 
without being good, was profitable for the development of syntactical theory’. 
Terms for subject and predicate were already present in Boethius, though 
not in general use till much later; ‘copula’ as a term was first used by Abelard. 

To the rationalizing current of 18th century thought is due the Port-Royal 
Grammaire générale et raisonnée, as a result of which (19) ‘syntax went hand 
in hand with logic’. Kant’s philosophical system was applied to syntactical 
problems by Gottfried Hermann, sometimes with disastrous results (20-2). 

With the 19th century, attempts were not lacking to justify theoretically the 
dazzling advances made in particular linguistic specialties. Drdganu traces, 
for example, the origin of Steinthal’s special studies in Humboldt’s twofold 
theory of language as the spirit of a people and as ‘innere Sprachform’. Her- 
mann Paul is shown to represent those same speculative considerations which 
the Junggrammatiker had carried so far in practice. 

The chapter From W. Wundt to K. Vossler is naturally concerned largely 
with what is perhaps an over-valuation of Wundt and his influence on linguis- 
tics. We should not lose our historical perspective, and a remark of T. S. 
Eliot” is worth quoting here: ‘Such men as ... Wilhelm Wundt, who early fer- 
tilized the soil, would hardly recognize the resulting vegetation; and indeed poor 
Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie was a musty relic before it was translated.’ In 
subsequent pages, Wundt is contrasted with Paul. Wundt’s analysis of the 
sentence is shown to coincide with William James’ famous definition of a sentence 
as the ‘intention of saying a thing before [one] has said it’. After mentioning 
the various works which arose to refute or support Wundt’s theories, Draganu 
concludes with a very favorable summary of H. Schuchardt’s numerous linguistic 
achievements. 

About two-thirds of the book comprises the period from K. Vossler to the 
present. While there is far too much material here to recapitulate in a review, 
some important sections may be briefly touched upon. Karl Vossler is criti- 
cized at some length (97-112); in general, Drdganu seems to commend the 
fruitful ideas of Vossler’s idealistic school, while pointing up its tendencies to- 
ward dilettantism. Vossler’s disciple, E. Lerch, is also the subject of detailed 


12 Selected essays 49 (New York, 1932). 
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summary (112-24). Particular attention is paid to stylistics as developed 
by Leo Spitzer (127-37). Ferdinand de Saussure and his principal pupils, 
A. Meillet, Charles Bally, Charles Séchehaye, and F. Brunot have much to say 
on syntactical problems (157-91). On the other hand, Gilliéron’s method of 
linguistic geography, however productive in lexicographical results, has con- 
tributed only slightly to syntactical studies (Driganu can adduce only J. Ron- 
jat’s Essai de syntaxe des parlers provengaux modernes [Paris, 1915] as an at- 
tempt in this direction), and little space is therefore assigned to this school 
(192-5). Le Langage of J. Vendryes is reviewed in detail (198-209), as was 
to be expected; so also Le langage et la pensée of H. Delacroix (211-21). Croce, 
whose influence on Vossler was considerable, is interpreted on the basis of Croce’s 
philosophy, since (222) ‘the theories of Croce have come into being within the 
framework of esthetic research and still bear its coloring; this observation ap- 
pears clear since linguistic expression is identified with literary productions; the 
history of a language is thus identical with the history of its literary produc- 
tions.’ Driganu naturally finds that ‘the domain of linguistics is restricted by 
its identification with esthetics’. Croce’s influence is perceptible also on the 
Italian neolinguistic school, which has as yet made few contributions to syntax 
(223-5).18 Alfredo Trombetti is considered to merit (225) ‘a place by himself 
among the representatives of the Italian school’ and Driganu takes his Ele- 
menti di glottologia perhaps too seriously. Finally, there is a sketch of van 
Ginneken (237-41), who is erroneously called Danish instead of Dutch, and a 
most detailed section on Otto Jespersen (241-261). The latter’s Philosophy 
of Grammar, despite many excellences, is criticized by Draiganu for limiting 
itself to English examples (246), ‘which makes it much more difficult to use the 
book for languages more remote from English’. 

Even from this outline, which omits many secondary though still important 
figures whose thought is traced in the text, the broad sweep of Draiganu’s work 
will be apparent. 

As stated previously, a rich bibliography of nearly seventy pages concludes 
the book. There is no general index, which is a pity, since innumerable, very 
valuable bibliographical hints are scattered throughout the text. A revision 
of the bibliography is sorely needed, however. Many volumes are included 
here for no apparent linguistic reason (e.g. Cumont’s Les religions orientales 
dans le paganisme romain) and conversely some volumes are missing (Grand- 
gent’s Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of Old Provengal is included, 
but not Grandgent’s From Latin to Italian); in some cases later editions exist. 
Fr. Paulhan is cited as ‘Paulhane’ (138) but correctly in the bibliography; 
Philippide’s Istoria limbii romane is said to have appeared in 1984! 

These blemishes are matched by a number of misprints, notably in foreign 
terms, sometimes with impairment of sense.'* English words suffer the most: 


18 For a recent reappraisal of this movement see Robert A. Hall Jr., Bartoli’s ‘Neolin- 
guistica’, Lana. 22.273-83 (1946). 

4 One may single out the following: amixowod should be ard xowod (90); der Soldat legt 
die Hand aus Schwert is presumably ... ans Schwert (155); either punctuation or a line of 
type has dropped out at the bottom of 97. 
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Jespersen’s two contrasting sentences, designed to show equivalent use of 
singular and plural (254), turn up as Man ist mortal and Mai vere deceivers ever. 
Most of these minor defects merely attest lack of revision and do not seriously 
detract from the cumulative worth of a very fine piece of scholarship. One 
may fittingly apply to Driganu his own judgment of E. Lerch (124), that ‘his 
work is valuable because of the fact that it is not a compilation, but is pene- 
trated through and through from beginning to end with an original conception.’ 
Gorpon M. MgEssINnG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


L’£POQUE MEROVINGIENNE: essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire. 
By Henry Francois Mutter. (Publications de l’Ecole Libre des Hautes 
Etudes.) Pp. 305. New York: 5S. F. Vanni, 1945. 


By a ‘synthesis of philology and history’ Professor Muller means much more 
than the title of the present work seems toimply. It has been clear from earlier 
articles! that Muller views the series of changes by which Latin was converted to 
Romance as essentially a psychological transformation. That is to say, rather 
than emphasizing, for example, the loss of morphological elements through 
phonological decay (confusion of case endings or personal endings), Muller 
boldly assigns even such matters as loss of passive voice or the new system of 
Vulgar Latin demonstratives to the same human factor: ‘l’effet de la personnalité 
humaine qui s’affirme’ (288). Needless to say, most Romance philologists 
would agree that intensive Christianization, by creating a new psychological 
milieu, wrought far-reaching changes on Latin vocabulary through the necessary 
introduction of new terms and specialization of old ones. Even further, it is 
evident that the drift of Vulgar Latin was toward heightened use of affective 
procedures, as indicated by the prominence of demonstratives and diminutives 
(more precisely, affective formants which often, though not necessarily, show 
diminutive force), to mention only two among many such traits. But it is in 
my opinion ill-advised to attempt to verify this tendency toward ‘popular’ 
speech (which for Muller derives from the triumph, under Christianity, of the 
common man) equally in all phases of Vulgar Latin—phonology, morphology, 
syntax, word order, and vocabulary. Inevitably, this sort of interpretation, as 
we shall see, introduces a strong subjective bias, and just as inevitably, some of 
the linguistic facts, which are perhaps better explained by a more conventional 
method, are distorted on the Procrustean bed of a single relentless theory. 
In short, though the development of a language is profoundiy affected by social 
and psychological factors, as the school of Karl Vossler has maintained, woe to 
the linguist who makes explicit what in many cases is essentially intangible! 

This is not to deny that Muller has given us an interesting, dynamic study of 
linguistic change. He has provided convincing documentation and has indeed 
drawn on a rich store of economic, historical, and literary sources from the 


1 Notably, Chronology of Vulgar Latin, Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil., Suppl. 78 (1929); The 
Passive Voice in Vulgar Latin, Romanic Review 15.68-93. 
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Merovingian period. As an organic study, the present book should prove of 
absorbing interest to the student of Vulgar Latin.? 

Muller considers that the principal achievement of the Merovingian period 
is the creation, on the one hand, of a new people, on the other, of a new language— 
the latter, indubitably a creative effort of a high order. Essentially, these are 
two facets of the all-pervasive problem of that day, the extension of Christianity 
in Gaul. Economically, the common man was being integrated into a new pat- 
tern of rural and religious life, from which the modern French village is lineally 
descended. Linguistically—and this aspect alone will be considered here—the 
impact of a new Christian conscience is seen in the emergence of the plebs with 
its characteristically pungent and incorrect speech. 

Muller points out that such influence was first exerted in the substitution by 
the new Christianized masses of a more personal stress accent for the ‘impersonal’ 
and ‘aristocratic’ pitch accent of Classical Latin. But Muller’s neat antithesis 
conceals a most devious and complicated question. Most scholars, despite the 
statements of the Latin grammarians, do not believe that the Classical Latin 
accent was in fact a pitch accent. E. H. Sturtevant* assumes that stress and 
pitch accent co-existed in Latin, remarking that ‘for stress we have abundant 
evidence also for both the preclassical and the latest periods; but we learn di- 
rectly of the Latin pitch only from the period from about 100 B.c. to about 300 
A.D.’ Roland G. Kent‘ accepts the theory of F. F. Abbott,® that the accent of 
Classical Latin was primarily and exclusively a stress accent, and that Greek 
teachers later set a fashion for speaking Latin with a pitch accent, which was 
affected by the highly educated, while the general populace retained the stress 
accent. About 300 a.p., with the dying out of the educated class, the stress 
accent again prevailed exclusively. 

From the ‘new’ stress accent, Muller correctly derives cases of syncope (e.g. 
speclum for speculum in Appendix Probi) as well as ‘la tendance si efficace en 
roman francais de la syllabe tonique 4 s’étaler aux dépens de phontmes en 
position faible’. However, this latter tendency (our ’member for remember) is 
not well illustrated by his examples (36): Aguste for Auguste is surely dissimi- 
latory loss of the first « (cf. Rumanian Avgzust); St. Augustine’s sum (gosum) 
for deorsum is strictly a phonetic change, the stages being deorsum > dio(r)sum 
(confusion of e and 7 in hiatus) > djosum > josum (palatalization and loss of d; 
compare in Class. Lat. rursus from revorsus or indeed dorsum ‘dictum quod pars 
ea corporis devexa sit deorsum’). 

In an interesting chapter (135-9), Muller discusses later phonetic modifica- 
tions, for which he can cite chapter and verse. Thus, he notes corvada < 
corrogata, Fr. corvée; culcare < collocare, Fr. coucher; forstarius < forestarius, 
Fr. proper name Fortier, among many other examples of the disappearance of 
internal vowels (alatus < ambulatus, Fr. allé, is of course much more suspect). 


2 It is a pity that this book is disfigured by irritating typographical errors, too numerous 
to mention. 

3 Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? 189 (Philadelphia, 1940). 

4 The Sounds of Latin? 66 (Baltimore, 1945). 

5 CP 2.444-60. 
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In final position, Muller finds that the vowels were first lost in proper names: 
locus qui dicitur Camp (Champs, near Epinal; the citation is dated 805 a.p.). 
He adds (137): ‘Les documents italiens avaient généralement omis d’ajouter la 
terminaison latine aux noms propres d’origine germanique dés le septiéme siécle. 
Ceux de France jamais. II] s’agit donc maintenant d’un fait nouveau.’ Muller 
shrewdly confirms the obscurity of final vowels by some excellent examples from 
Merovingian texts: Ethiops: negris populus. There are even traces of particular 
French dialectal traits, such as the intrusion of a-vocalism in an initial syllable 
(salvaticus porcus <_ silvaticus, cf. Fr. sauvage), various palatalizations 
(miridiarium < viridarium, cf. Fr. verger), doubled m in 1 pers. pl. swummus 
(Fr. sommes), and absorption of 7 in weak position (matera < materia). 

In the field of morphology, Muller ventures upon some arguments which are 
scarcely scientific, to say the least. For example, although Muller seems to 
admit (146) that the two-case system of Old French and Old Provengal depends 
on the retention of final -s, and that -s maintained itself (or re-established itself) 
because of its morphological importance, few would be inclined to invoke the 
influence of ‘l’élite intellectuelle, du clergé entre autres’. (Was the comparable 
re-establishment of final -s in Classical Latin also due to an ‘élite’?) On what 
basis can Muller (147) praise ‘la coopération admirable ot |’Ame des masses 
donne son accent (= la prononciation) et l’intellect de l’élite, l’élément de 
grammaire savante indispensable’? This thesis is even less convincing when we 
read that morphology is a function of reason and reflection (147), and that the 
two-case system represents the ‘elimination of superfluous cases’. (Which 
cases, one may ask, are superfluous?) 

Muller’s treatment of pronoun and demonstrative is open to similar objec- 
tions. Thus, although the article in Romance arises from a demonstrative (as 
is the case, for example, in ancient Greek and West Germanic), its ultimate 
origin here is said to lie (154) in ‘cette exaltation de l’homme nouveau, surtout 
realisé dans la christianisation de la Romania’. This ‘new man’, escaping from 
a world of conflicting hostile forces (typified, we learn, by a language-type of the 
strictly inflectional variety), had now become ‘le sujet par excellence, mettant en 
quelque sorte le monde extérieur sous sa coupe, le faisant dépendre de lui, comme 
objets, comme ses objets’. Are we to assume the same psychological develop- 
ment for the ‘new men’ who hit upon an article in West Germanic or ancient 
Greek? And what about those languages, like Russian, which maintain case 
endings and have not developed an article? Clearly, Muller has confused 
structural and functional aspects of language. 

Perhaps Muller’s most astonishing assertion is his explanation of the French 
‘on dit’ construction. He solemnly states that homo became an indefinite 
pronoun in Gaul because God and man were now the two sources of action and 
(166) ‘’homme apparait ainsi la créature par excellence, préoccupation ex- 
clusive de Dieu, but essentiel du monde’. Yet nemo in Classical Latin, from 
*ne hemo, developed in much the same fashion (‘not a man’ > ‘not a one’, ‘no 
one’) long before mankind had been so singularly favored. The fact that 
Germanic shows a similar semantic shift (man sagt) indicates at least that one 
need not have recourse to a high-flown psychological theory. It may indicate, 
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as I think probable, the truth of Meillet’s famous theory of bilingualism in 
France,‘ especially since this construction was never fully acclimatized elsewhere 
in Romania. 

As one might have deduced from the foregoing, Muller analyzes loss of passive 
voice (in which an action is seen by and for itself, apart from the agent) as a shift 
of psychological emphasis away from the impersonal. Yet in Celtic, as is well 
known, the impersonal construction was enormously extended; it is dangerous 
to assume that one treatment was more ‘popular’ than the other. In Late Latin 
itself, the widespread fluctuation of the deponent and active verb (reflected in 
French by the substituted reflexive type, as dubitor beside dubité, Fr. je me doute; 
gaudeor beside gauded, cf. Fr. je me réjouis), which seems to show a revival of the 
deponent in this period, can scarcely be separated from the treatment of passive 
voice. Despite Muller’s sharp cleavage between passive and deponent, one 
suspects that phonetic factors (confusion, for example, of the active and passive 
infinitives in -dre, -dri, etc.) and the spread of an analytic passive (liber scriptus 
est), had brought deponent and passive alike into a state of confusion, leading 
to the subsequent loss of both. Just so, in Germanic, ‘the IE medio-passive ... 
was replaced by compound forms consisting of the auxiliary Gmc. wesan- or 
wer ban-, in Modern Norse blive ‘“‘remain’”’, and the past participle.” 

In accounting for the loss of Latin future tense, Muller rejects out of hand any 
‘positivist’ theory based on confusion of forms (e.g. amavit/amabit). There is 
an element of truth, certainly, in his statement (188) that the periphrasis 
habémus dicere, for dicémus, tends to project the future into the present, and also 
to make sure of the future, to possess it. But, in general, Muller’s perspective 
is too narrow. Indo-European had no future, and the widely divergent futures 
adopted by the historic IE languages (note the numerous types within Classical 
Latin) are parallel to the conflicting types current in the Merovingian period: 
other circumlocutions were attested for the future, for example the types with 
vadere (vado perficere, cf. Fr. je vais compléier, our I am going to finish), with velle 
(St Christianus videat se a barbaro vel Romano velle interfici; cf. here the Rumanian 
periphrastic future®), with debere (Aug. Epist. XLVI Migne 33, 183: debet eos 
ipse christianus interficere ne ab illis interfictatur), even with tenere and posse. 

Muller is right, again, in seeing higher effective value in the extension, with a 
verbum dicendi, of what he elsewhere (199) calls ‘le que passe-partout’, than the 
type of subject-accusative plus infinitive. There is thus a marked difference 
in tone between two passages in the Gospel of St. Mark (Bobbio Codex), the 
first interrogative, Quem me dicunt esse homines?, the second fiercely vehement, 
Amen dico vobis quia non perdet mercedem suam. But here too, encroachment 
of a substantive clause on the accusative plus infinitive is a complex matter, 
reaching far back into Classical Latin, and not exclusively affective.° 

6 See Linguistique historique et linguistique générale II (Paris, 1936). 

7 E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar 209 (Philadelphia, 1939). 

8 See H. Tiktin, Rumianisches Elementarbuch 131 (Heidelberg, 1905). However, the 
Rumanian feature is partly imitative of Greek, according to S. Puscariu, Die Rumanische 


Sprache 198 (German transl. by H. Kuen; Leipzig, 1943). 
9 See E. Léfstedt, Phil. Kommentar zur Peregr. 116 ff. (Uppsala, 1936). 
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Certainly the most valuable part of Muller’s book is a detailed and systematic 
study of Merovingian vocabulary. His general thesis, that the new Romance 
vocabulary was already formed by 800 a.p., seems thoroughly established. 
More etymological detail on sources for some of these new terms might have 
been interesting, and word indices would have made this section more accessible 
for reference. Even so, his standpoint is fresh, and the examples well-docu- 
mented.’ Perhaps in some cases the theory has been ridden hard: bellum (263) 
was replaced by werra (seditiones quas vulgus werras nominat) surely because this 
Germanic word was borrowed along with many other Germanic military terms 
and was more expressive; the new sense of sembler from simulare is certainly a 
natural semantic shift not due to a Christian propensity to distinguish ‘l’étre 
du paraitre’. 

In general, one may wonder if Muller, in the pursuit of his theory, is wise to 
disregard completely the positive results of Léfstedt’s attempts to seek parallels 
for most of the Late Latin developments in early Latin. Furthermore, Latin 
itself, far from being ‘impersonal’, is from the beginning characterized by an 
exceptional use of affective devices (e.g. consonant gemination, a-vocalism in 
words denoting physical defects and in the present stem of verbs, frequentatives, 
and expressive reduplication), as Saussure and Meillet have shown: caput, from 
the Indo-European stand-point, is every bit as ‘popular’ as testa; caed6 (originally 
like our butcher) was initially as colloquial as tutare in French Romance (‘make 
sure of’, then ‘put out’ a fire, then ‘put away’, tuer). My own conclusion is that 
Muller’s sound, well-grounded observations of Merovingian linguistic phenomena 


do not support his extra-linguistic hypotheses, perhaps because Latin, or indeed 
any language, is a far more complex entity than he imagines. 
Gorpon M. MEssIne 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Los ELEMENTOS POPULARES EN LA LENGUA DE Horacio. By G. BONFANTE, 
(Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas, Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos: Disertaciones ‘Emerita’, No.1.) Pp.146. Madrid: 
Hernando, 1937. 


Because of the restrictions upon the shipment of books from Spain during the 
past ten years, this excellent study has been slow in reaching the United States. 
As the material is important, a belated review will be better than none. 

Bonfante, in his examination of the popular vocabulary as found in Horace, 
has followed a methodology proposed by Ed. Wélfflin in 1882. He compares 
Horace with other Latin authors of the Ist century B.c. It is difficult to believe 
that Bonfante did not make use of Lane Cooper’s Concordance of Horace (Car- 
negie Institution, 1916), but this seems to have been the case. I have checked 
his statistics and citations with this concordance in hand and have found a few 
discrepancies, which are not serious from the viewpoint of Bonfante’s presenta- 
tion. He remarks (120) that ‘szleo se da 3 veces en las Odas, falta en las otras 

10 Some minor matters may be noted here: caeteri should be ceteri (168); ekoi should be 


ekhoi (188); cedo is not from *ecce-do (190) but from *ce-do; sapere in the sense ‘know’ (267) 
is found even in pre-Classical Latin (Plautus, Ps. 1, 5, 81: recte ego rem meam sapio). 
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obras de Horacio’. It occurs also in Satires 2.5.91 and 2.6.58. Of pullus 
‘chicken’ Bonfante observes (111) that this is used in Satires 1.3.45, 92. Did he 
intentionally omit Epist. 2.2.163 and Satires 2.2.121? Lippus is used eight 
times in Horace; Bonfante cites it thrice (90). On pp. 83-4 the author quotes 
Marouzeau as saying that haud occurs only in the Satires and Epistles; I have 
found it also in Epodes 1.32. These additions were made during a random 
check; probably more could be given. 

It is Bonfante’s thesis that since the Odes and Epodes are of a more learned 
nature than the Satires and Epistles, they contained fewer popular words than 
the latter. This contention is borne out quite well. Occasionally there is con- 
trary evidence: ‘Aunque crassus se encuentre en las Odas 2 veces y 1 en los 
Epodos, es verbo vulgar evitado por los buenos prosistas’ (49). It is a pity that 
Bonfante could not make more use of Ovid. This would now be possible as a 
result of the Concordance prepared by Deferrari, Barry, and McGuire (Carnegie 
Institution, 1939). 

The detailed remarks and statistics in this book are extremely useful to those 
of us who have a keen interest in the sermo cotidianus and in the Vulgar Latin of 
alater era. Bonfante’s conclusion, however, is more debatable. It begins with 
this: ‘En primer lugar: la existencia—para mi indudable—de una lengua vulgar 
latina, profundamente distinta de la lengua de la aristocracia romana, que nos 
transmiten sus prosistas mds conocidos.’ Such a reaffirmation of the existence 
of an independent Vulgar Latin language, alongside of the language of, say, 
Cicero’s Orations (which were delivered in the Forum with passers-by listening in) 
is calculated to throw our ideas once more into chaos. I do not believe that such 
a conclusion need be, or can be, drawn from the evidence which Bonfante has 
collected in the preceding pages of his book. I shall give Cicero an opportunity 
to speak for himself at this point. It is obvious that the urbanzfas which he is 
defining is the language of his orations. 


Qui est ... iste tandem urbanitatis color? nescio ... tantum esse quendam scio. id tu... 
iam intelleges, cum in Gallia veneris: audies tu quidem etiam verba quaedam non trita 
Romae, sed haec mutari dediscique possunt; illud est maius, quod in vocibus nostrorum 
oratorum retinnit quiddam et resonat urbanius; nec hoc in oratoribus modo apparet, sed 
etiam in ceteris. (Brutus 171-2.) 


The urbanitas is the language of Bonfante’s ‘buenos prosistas’. Cicero admits 
that words which can ‘mutari dediscique’ may creep into one’s pages from a 
provincial source. To continue quoting the following sentence of this passage 
in the Brutus: 


ego memini T. Tincam Placentinum hominem facetissimum ... Tincam non minus multa 
ridicule dicentem Granius obruebat nescio quo sapore vernaculo .... 


These lines do not suggest to me that there were two distinct Latin languages 
in the sense that Bonfante proposes. 


Ursan T. Hotmes Jr. 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 
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THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY FROM CAWDREY TO JOHNSON 1604-1755. By 
DeWirt T. Starnes and GrertrupE E. Noyes. Pp. x + 299, with 16 
plates. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1946. 

As long ago as 1909, Percy W. Long observed that ‘the history of English dic- 
tionaries has not allured many investigators’. His own essay, English Dic- 
tionaries before Webster,! from which this observation is quoted, is the first 
serious analytic study of the subject. Earlier investigations give notes about 
individual dictionaries (John Bailey et al. on Nathan Bailey’s works), biblio- 
graphical lists of dictionaries (Worcester and Wheatley), or entertaining but 
incomplete histories of English lexicography (R. O. Williams and Sir James 
Murray).? Since Long’s article, which, although not so systematic or detailed 
as the work under review, anticipates many of its conclusions, the chief workers 
in this neglected field have been M. M. Mathews, Starnes, and Miss Noyes. 
Mathews’ Survey of English Dictionaries (1933) covers the period from Cawdrey 
to Johnson in 15 pages. During the last 10 years, both Starnes and Miss Noyes 
have been publishing short but more exhaustive studies of early English lexi- 
cography. 

The present work is the result of this common interest and the answer to an 
obvious need—a comprehensive, analytical examination of the early develop- 
ment of the English dictionary. Much of the first part of the book represents a 
skillful weaving together of an article by Starnes (English Dictionaries of the 
Seventeenth Century) with two articles by Miss Noyes (The First English 
Dictionary, Cawdrey’s Table Alphabeticall; Some Interrelations of English Dic- 
tionaries of the Seventeenth Century). In this amalgamation, the relationship 
between various dictionaries receives more emphasis than the broader interests 
of Starnes’s original article. In spite of some unnecessary repetition (especially 
in Chapters V and VII), the collaboration—Starnes covering the period from 1604 
to 1700 and Miss Noyes the period after 1700—has produced, on the whole, a 
gratifyingly even, unified, and finished work. 

The joint authorship was facilitated by the arrangement of the subject matter. 
The authors give a chronological study of 21 general English dictionaries from 
the first strictly English dictionary up to Samuel Johnson. This covers all gen- 
eral dictionaries listed for the period in A. G. Kennedy’s bibliography except 
Daniel Fenning’s Royal English Dictionary (date doubtful: 1741 or 1761). Its 
omission from the present work implies that the authors accept the later date.* 
Bilingual and polyglot dictionaries are excluded except as they influenced English 
works or as they are covered in Starnes’s appendix. By ‘general’ dictionaries 
the authors mean those which give definitions; they do not consider dictionaries 
whose purpose is purely orthographical or purely etymological. They have also 


1 Bibliographical Society of America Papers 4.25-43. 

2 For bibliographical information about most of the authors named here, see The English 
Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson 228-31. For R. O. Williams see ibid., Chapter IX, 
footnote 1. 

* The first edition is listed by Kennedy without comment as 1741; the British Museum 
Catalogue, however, notes: ‘The date on the title page is MDCCXLI, but the privilege and 
dedication are 1761.’ Miss Noyes has recently written me that she believes 1761 to be the 
correct date. 
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excluded Johnson from detailed study, since a thorough treatment of his great 
work with all its abridgements and later editions would have extended their book 
‘almost twofold’ (vi). Three appendices give (1) Starnes’s study of Medieval 
and Renaissance Vocabularies and the English Dictionary (a survey, from the 
8th to the 18th century, of bilingual vocabularies in which words are arranged 
not alphabetically but in related groups); (2) a reprint of Miss Noyes’s article 
on The Development of Cant Lexicography in England, 1566-1785; (3) a selected 
annotated bibliography of works on the history of English lexicography and a 
chronological list of the dictionaries considered, with their editions and locations in 
American libraries. This last appendix, the work of both authors and of George 
A. Schwegmann Jr., will be invaluable for future workers in the subject. And 
others too will rejoice in the detailed analytical index which completes this 
carefully constructed, carefully printed book. 

The method used throughout is, as described in the foreword, historical. 
‘Questions of philology and etymology have been discussed only in so far as they 
contribute to the history of the English dictionary’ (v). Specifically, the authors 
have undertaken to consider ‘the qualifications of dictionary-makers for the 
tasks for which they set themselves, their expressed aims (as far as possible in 
the language of the compilers themselves), their sources, their methods of com- 
pilation, the interrelationships of the various texts, the relation of English dic- 
tionaries to contemporary bilingual dictionaries, the readers for whom each work 
is intended, the vogue and usefulness of the various dictionaries ...’ (v). 

The book does what it sets out to do in an accurate, orderly, and readable way. 
Some readers, though, may wish that the scope had been wider, wide enough to 
include more appraisals of definitions and etymologies. Even within the stated 
objectives, the emphasis is so largely on sources and interrelationships that the 
other objectives often seem overshadowed. Some may wonder what influence, 
if any, was felt from one-language dictionaries produced on the continent. The 
impression is given that the development of the English dictionary was largely a 
process of inbreeding with earlier English dictionaries, English spelling books, 
English bilingual dictionaries, etc. Yet even as early as the 16th century Mul- 
caster, in asking for an English dictionary, cited ‘precedents for dictionary- 
making in various other countries, ancient and modern’ (11). And in the fol- 
lowing centuries we wonder in what ways the epoch-making dictionary of the 
French Academy influenced English lexicography, aside from stimulating a gen- 
eral eagerness for an English work of the same magnitude. An article by Mary 
Segar‘* suggests that the idea of illustrative phrases and sentences was picked up 
from the French dictionary by someone who may have been Addison, and also 
points out the link between Addison and Johnson, the first English lexicographer 
to use illustrative quotations. Phoneticians will be disturbed by the summary 
treatment of pronunciation, meager though the source material is. Statements 
from Dyche (127) and from Martin (273) that the double accent was for use in 
words where a single consonant is pronounced double need explaining, since, in 
English, single consonants are not pronounced ‘double’. Some readers will find 
the footnotes inconvenient, placed as they are at the end of the book, especially 


4 Dictionary Making in the Early Eighteenth Century, Review of English Studies 7.210-3. 
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since many of them are informational notes containing material which could 
have been profitably included in the text. But to go on picking flaws in so 
welcome a book is both ungrateful and unsatisfying. 

For although this book is directed primarily to students of lexicography, 
many will find it stimulating reading. To other kinds of philologists—especially 
those who teach courses in the history of the language—it offers new information 
and many suggestive ideas not expanded by the authors: for example, one way in 
which Latin words seeped into the English vocabulary was through the early 
English dictionaries, whose compilers—Cockeram, Blount, etc.—consulted Eng- 
lish-Latin dictionaries for ‘refined’ definitions, and anglicized the Latin words 
they found there (33, 43). Thus a 17th-century reader of Cockeram’s dictionary 
would find ‘to charge’ defined as ‘onerate’, a definition taken from Rider- 
Holyoke’s English-Latin list in which ‘to charge’ is defined as ‘onero’ (32). 
Much of the book, moreover, should interest students of literature, although the 
authors did not have this audience in mind. Chaucer scholars for instance will 
note from the index that Chaucer is mentioned twelve times in the text; the 
recurrent inclusion of obsolete Chaucerian words, specifically so described, in 
dictionaries from the 17th century on suggests Chaucer’s steady popularity as 
well as the fruitfulness of further research in this subject. Dictionaries which 
include material on ‘unnatural natural history’ are frequent, particularly in the 
17th century. (This subject seems to have been overlooked in the index.) 
Social historians should find interest in the way in which special features of 
dictionaries reflect the tastes, spirit, and preoccupations of an age: for instance, 
the large collections of ‘classical and medieval legends’ are dropped to make 
room, around 1700, for scientific and technical terminology (85). These alluring 
bypaths and many more are pointed out by the authors, who steadfastly keep 
within the limits of their stated objectives. It is important to realize that when 
the authors say they will discuss the ‘usefulness’ of each dictionary, they mean 
its usefulness to its contemporaries rather than to modern investigators. 

What most readers will be interested in is not so much the ‘numerous ramifica- 
tions’ of each dictionary as the ‘slow and uncertain growth toward a definitive 
dictionary of the English language’ (v). Other investigators, notably Long, 
have traced the first appearance of various features—some good, some bad— 
found in modern dictionaries. But this book gives a more detailed picture of the 
special contributions of different dictionary-makers. The reader sees the be- 
ginnings in Cawdrey’s 2500-word list of ‘hard usuall’ words arranged alpha- 
betically, with directions on how to use an alphabetic list. Next, in John 
Bullokar, comes the marking of obsolete terms and of the special field of the 
word (e.g. heraldry, logic, law). In Cockeram (1623) we see, borrowed from 
Latin-English dictionaries, the unfortunate first use of separate lists, especially 
one for persons, gods, beasts, etc.—ancestor of our modern appendix, the Pro- 
nouncing Biographical Dictionary. This feature may still be attacked, in the 
words of Elisha Coles (1676), for supposing ‘things to be known before they are 
explained’ (82). Other Cockeram contributions, also from Latin-English 
dictionaries, are the introduction of geographical names (forerunning our Pro- 
nouncing Gazeteer) and his attempt to distinguish between the ‘choicest’ words 
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and ‘vulgar’ words. ‘Vulgar’ here is used in its early sense of ‘common’—a fact 
implicit in most of the discussion but somewhat obscured by the omission of the 
quotation marks on page 35 and the statement that Cockerarn thereby antici- 
pates, by implication, the idea of a standard of ‘good’ usage; surely Cockeram 
didn’t consider the ‘vulgar’ words charge, charm, chaste, cherish, chide ‘bad’ 
usage. Blount (1656) introduced etymological information, the occasional 
citation of an author who uses a particular word, and the use of woodcuts. 
(Why were early dictionary cuts devoted exclusively to illustrating heraldic 
terms?) Phillips (1658) includes the first prefatory history of language and the 
idea of a corps of specialists, actually not consulted. Coles’s major contributions 
are the inclusion of canting and dialect words, so marked, and the more system- 
atic grouping of related words. In the New English Dictionary (1702) by 
J. K. (probably John Kersey) we have the addition, from spelling-books, of 
most of the common words, and the new idea of levels of dictionaries to appeal to 
different audiences (cf. the modern office dictionary, elementary and high school 
dictionaries, etc.). In 1706 John Kersey gives us the first universal dictionary, 
with definitions phrased to show several senses of a word, and, in 1708, the first 
abridged dictionary. With Bailey (1727) we get the first use in a general 
dictionary of accents, supposed to assist in pronunciation, and of ‘asterisms’ and 
‘obelisks’ for levels of usage—two subjects not treated fully enough to suit the 
interests of this reviewer. In a later Bailey edition, variant forms appear, but 
the discussion of these is so hasty that the reader is not sure whether this was a 
Bailey innovation. In Dyche and Pardon (1735), we find for the first time a 
prefatory grammar and the marking of each word to show its part of speech. 
Martin (1749) defines words in their different senses, for the first time according 
to a plan. Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) incorporated most of these features; 
and they have now become so much a part of the English dictionary that the 
modern reader is surprised to find that they were not always there. Surprising 
too is that all this development occurred within 150 years: although many of 
these features have been greatly improved since, few really new ones have been 
added, except in the marking of pronunciation and in the listing of synonyms and 
antonyms. 

And yet, in view of these improvements and later innovations, companion 
studies to the present work are needed—studies of Johnson’s dictionary and of 
the history of lexicography since Johnson. It is to be hoped that the two authors, 
or other investigators equally competent, will be encouraged by the reception of 
this book to tell the rest of the story of the English dictionary as carefully and as 
well. 

EstHer K. SHELDON 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


GRAMMAIRE LAOTIENNE. By J.-J. Hosprrauier. Pp. viii + 270. Paris: 
Libraire Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1937. 


This is a grammar of Lao, the language of Laos Province in French Indo- 
China. It is written for the guidance of French students and arranged in a 
manner corresponding to the principles of French grammar. Though 
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Hospitalier admits (Avant Propos v) that such an arrangement is not the proper 
one for Lao, he feels the procedure is justified for the benefit of students. In 
refutation of this point of view it is interesting to note that during the past war 
excellent results were obtained in the United States in teaching large numbers of 
students a variety of non-European languages, each according to its own struc- 
ture, without arranging the material in terms of English grammar at all. 

The book is divided into three parts: I. Writing and Sounds, 1-82; II. Intona- 
tions (i.e. tones), 83-109; III. Words and Phrases, 111-270. 

The first section treats the writing system at length. Large charts are given, 
showing all the different combinations of characters. Conciseness and con- 
venience could have been better served by summary charts, since it is not 
necessary to show every possible combination of characters. A commendable 
point is that the characters are presented in the order used by the Lao themselves, 
which is the order used in all Indic-derived alphabets: gutturals, palatals, dentals, 
labials, liquids (better: miscellaneous, since some spirants are included). 

The sounds of Lao are discussed in connection with the presentation of the 
writing system. Little attempt is made to describe a given sound unless there is 
some sort of equivalent in French or (occasionally) in some other European 
language. Vowels are described as long, short, and very short (42). The so- 
called very short vowel, however, is almost certainly a short vowel plus a glottal 
stop, as it is in Siamese; the two languages are closely related. Although the 
author transcribes a very short a, for example, as ah, he assigns no phonetic 
value to the h. The glottal stop in initial position is likewise unrecognized, 
though it is actually represented by a written character in Lao, as in Siamese. 

The remarks on the tones (85-90) are very interesting. Lao has six tones as 
against the five of present-day standard Siamese. However, in its written form, 
Siamese actually retains six tones, two of them having fallen together in pro- 
nunciation. The two that have fallen together in Siamese are the so-called 
‘high series’ consonant under the second tonal marker (known as mdjtho-) and the 
so-called ‘low series’ consonant under the first tonal marker (known as mdj?é-q). 

The limitation that Hospitalier has set for himself, namely to follow French 
grammar in presenting Lao, leads to his making the usual contradictory and 
meaningless statements. For example, the first chapter of the third section is 
entitled ‘The Article’, and the first paragraph in that chapter (113) states, 
‘There is no special word in Lao to indicate the article.’ The same bias leads the 
author into many other misunderstandings, or at least misstatements.!. Thus 
the adjective (149 ff.) is set up as a special part of speech and is said to include 
such syntactically divergent types of Lao words and phrases as the following: 

1. naém (Siam. yam)? ‘beautiful’. This is actually a verb meaning ‘to be 
beautiful’; syntactically it may function as the main verb of the predicate, as a 
noun modifier, and as a verb modifier. 


1 Cf. Lana. 21.112-3 (1945), on similar statements in a description of Japanese. 

2 Phonetically speaking, Lao and Siamese are much more nearly alike than the separate 
transcriptions used here would lead one to suppose. The following symbols occurring in 
the words quoted are exact equivalents: Lao n = Siam. y ;t' =c;y=j;d@=a@a;a=4 
(falling tone); 4 = 4d (rising tone). The tone written d in Lao does not occur in Siamese. 
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2.n (Siam. né-)* ‘this’, which is properly described as a demonstrative 
adjective. 

3. khon to (Siam. kho-y cw) ‘of you, yours’, which is described as a possessive 
adjective. Actually it is a noun khd ‘thing’ plus a pronoun ¢‘do ‘you’ which 
can be used as a noun modifier. 

4, lay (Siam. lé-j) ‘many, several’, which is called ‘an indefinite numeral 
adjective’. Actually it is a numeral, for it operates in relation to nouns and 
classifiers (Hospitalier’s ‘categories’) in exactly the same way as the words for 
‘two’, ‘three’, etc. 

This illustration is given as a sample; it is not necessary to labor the point 
further. All such difficulties arise from the initial bias of attempting to present 
Lao in terms of French grammar. 

The size of the book is convenient, the format is pleasing, and the printing is 
clear. This last point is especially advantageous in the case of a textbook to be 
used in teaching students a new system of writing. 

Since the book contains basic material on the Lao system of writing and con- 
siderable illustrative material on the grammar of Lao, anyone who is familiar 
with Siamese writing and grammar can get from it a reasonably clear idea of the 
structure of Lao: Lao and Siamese are so similar that one can often readily 
determine what processes are involved in a given illustration. Lao and Siamese 
words are also usually similar, allowing for a few simple sound substitutions. 
Thus Siam. ch corresponds to Lao s, and Siam. r corresponds to Lao h (except 
where both languages have borrowed the same word from another source; in that 
case the Lao will have / where Siamese has r). 

As for misprints, I am not qualified to judge the Lao forms quoted; but in the 
Siamese words quoted there is a high percentage of misprints. In particular 
note the following: A ‘high series’ ch has been used in place of a ‘low series’ ch in 
the Siamese words quoted on p. 22, lines 18 and 20. Tonal markers are fre- 
quently omitted, e.g. p. 22, line 20; p. 28, line 17; p. 105, line 14, where the first 
tonal marker (mdj?é-g) is omitted; and p. 88, lines 8, 9, and 17, where the second 
tonal marker (mdjtho-) is lacking. The Siamese letter for d is used in place of 
the one for ¢ on p. 28, line 13. The Siamese symbol known as ka:ran (used to 
indicate silent letters) is accidentally used in place of the second tonal marker 


on p. 105, lines 4, 15, and 20. 
Mary R. Haas 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GRAMMAIRE DE LA LANGUE MONGOLE fcrRITE (Premiére partie). By Louis 
Hampis. Pp. xxii + 109, with 6 plates. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1946. 

The title page and cover of this book both bear the notation ‘(Premiére partie)’ 
after the title; the title page is dated 1945 and the cover 1946; and the table of 
contents (109) refers to paragraph numbers and not pages (all the section num- 
bers in the list are one too low from §24 up), with the appendices and index left 


8 Here the Lao word has a falling tone where the Siamese has a high tone. 
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unnumbered. There is no indication that the book is not complete, beyond the 
phrase ‘la syntaxe, qui doit faire l’objet d’une autre étude’ (vi); and the sub- 
divisions of the treatment of morphology are headed ‘Premi?re partie’, ‘Deuxiéme 
partie’, ‘Troisi‘me partie’. The reviewer suspects that these inconsistencies 
may lead to occasional difficulties in citation, and mentions them in detail for 
that reason. 

The divisions of the book are: Introduction (v-vi); L’alphabet mongol, 
transcriptions, sons (vii-xxii, §§1-26); Morphologie, lre partie, le nom (1-39, 
§§27-60) ; 2e partie, le verbe (41-65, §§61-106); 3e partie, les particules (67-75, 
§§107-26); Appendices (77-97); Index des particules, des suffixes et des termes 
techniques (99-108). The plates at the end are: Tableau I, Alphabet ouigouro- 
mongol (1 p.); II, Alphabet mongol (1 p.); III, Alphabet servant 4 la transcrip- 
tion des mots tibétains (1? pp.); IV, Alphabet servant 4 la transcription des mots 
sanscrits (Galik) (23 pp.). 

Certain sections are subdivided into chapters. Under nouns: Le genre et le 
nombre; Le substantif; Le pronom; L’adjectif; L’adverbe; Les noms de nombre. 
Under verbs: Suffixes verbaux de derivation, formation des verbes; Suffixes 
verbaux désinentiels, conjugaison; Verbes auxiliaires; Conjugaison du verbe 
ab- “prendre”. Under particles: Les postpositions; Conjonctions; Interjection; 
Particules. Appendix I is Le mongol et les langues altaiques; II is Les dialectes 
et les parlers [‘local varieties’?] mongols; III is Les principaux monuments de la 
langue mongole écrite. Tables III and IV have footnote references 1 and 2, 
respectively, after their titles, but I have been unable to find the footnotes 
themselves. Appendix I has a list of Ouvrages 4 consulter (81-2); Appendix II 
has a Bibliographie sommaire (86-9); Appendix III has a Bibliographie con- 
cernant les monuments cités (94-7). 

The presentation of the alphabet and the discussion of pronunciation are 
conventional and superficially adequate. The statements of the affixes under the 
headings of declension, conjugation, and derivation seem full, and show what 
exists, with examples. The bibliographies are long and probably nearly ex- 
haustive. The author deserves our thanks for providing this material in well- 
arranged typographical form, in a language more accessible to most linguists 
than Russian, and in a new publication which can be made available in libraries 
and can be consulted without crumbling like most of the few antiquated works on 
Mongolian now to be found in even our largest libraries. 

But it must be evident to the reader that the reviewer’s emphasis on the 
physical aspects of the book implies a reluctance to say much about its linguistic 
content. For from the point of view of any kind of modern linguistic analysis, 
one can say nothing good about it. The author claims that his book is purely 
descriptive (vi), and he disclaims any originality, basing himself on Pelliot’s 
lectures at the Collége de France. Unfortunately, however, his description does 
not describe, and the lack of originality is merely old-fashioned ethnocentricity 
of the most unscientific sort, which leads one to analyze a foreign language in 
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terms of those categories of one’s own language by which one translates it, not 
of its own forms and their functions. Even the disclaimer about historical com- 
parison is not valid, for in almost every section of the book there are references to 
older stages of the language or to the Turkic and Tunguzic languages. 

In this grammar the reader is told that the Mongolian literary language (the 
petrified 14th-century dialect of unknown localization which served until recent 
times as the vehicle of what little writing was done in Mongolia) has stems and 
suffixes. The stems are classified as nouns, pronouns, adjectives, adverbs, verbs, 
particles. Nouns and pronouns are declined (two numbers, in many cases), 
adjectives and adverbs are invariable, verbs are conjugated in a complex series 
of modes and gerunds and tenses. All these parts of speech include primary 
words in small numbers, and vast quantities of secondary words derived by means 
of many suffixes. If the reader has been in contact with recent linguistic dis- 
cussio’.s, he will feel increasingly uncomfortable as he goes through the book. 
Somehow, the cases and modes and other stated categories will not seem to fit 
together into an integrated system; more and more he will notice that a listed 
suffix or inflectional ending seems to be familiar, and turns out to be the same in 
form as one previously mentioned; and even stems of different parts of speech 
will be the same. At that point, the reader will make the conclusion about the 
author’s ethnocentricity mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Should one then lay the book aside and ignore it? No. The reader can still 
use it to learn something about Mongolian, if he will remember the following. 
Mongolian does have bases and suffixes. Most of the bases seem to be limited 
in their occurrence before various suffixes only by their semantic content. There 
are sets of suffixes which modify bases by addition, but do not result in morpho- 
logically closed free forms; these are derivational in the ordinary sense. Then 
there are other sets of suffixes which close the morpheme-sequences and, so to 
speak, modify the base by multiplication. Some of the latter result in forms 
which are predicators. The several sets of suffixes are arrangeable into posi- 
tionally distributed categories—those that are final, those that are pre-final, and 
soon. The same element may appear in more than one sequential position, and 
the function of the sequence is then different. When analyzed as just suggested, 
Mongolian has little if any resemblance to the kind of language into which 
Hambis has translated it. This is not surprising, of course, but somezhing of the 
sort needs to be said every time a book of this kind is published. 

For the philologian or historian of Mongolian Buddhism, Hambis’s work may 
well be useful. For the general linguist, for the Finno-Ugricist interested in the 
possibility of a Ural-Altaic language phylum, for the ethnologist or psychologist 
wishing to use Mongolian data in any theoretical way, this work is another of 
those exasperating collections of raw material of which one must make one’s 


own analyses. 
GEorGE L. TRAGER 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
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EruDES LINGUISTIQUES CARIBES, Vol. 2. By C. H. pe Gogse. (Ver- 
handelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks Deel 49, No. 2). Pp. 274. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1946. 


The study of South American Indian languages today is in a position quite 
comparable to that of North American Indian linguistics sixty years ago, when 
Major Powell of the Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology 
prepared and published his classification of North American Indian languages 
and his map of their distribution. That is to say, a large number of language 
families has been recognized (some 75 to 100), and their distribution has been 
fairly well charted. Among these are many isolated unclassified languages on 
the one hand, and on the other some very large families. Some have wide 
distribution, such as Arawak and Carib, which are scattered over an area that 
extends from the West Indies to Matto Grosso and Bolivia, and from the north 
Brazilian and French Guiana coast to the eastern foothills of the Andes. The 
advance in unraveling the South American linguistic picture we owe to European 
and South American scholars, missionaries, and travelers. But although a 
preliminary classification of language families has been accomplished, very few 
adequate or useful descriptive analyses have been made, and little comparative 
work has been done beyond superficial comparisons of word lists. Many lin- 
guistic stocks are documented only by brief word lists, and many languages 
remain entirely undocumented. 

Against this background, de Goeje’s present study! makes a considerable 
contribution. It is a valuable work, and one for which those who are interested 
in the South American field will be especially grateful, even though in some 
respects it is sketchy and inadequate. 

The four parts of this volume are (I) a comparative grammatical sketch 
(34 pp.) and a comparative vocabulary (46 pp.), (II) a grammatical sketch 
(37 pp.) and a vocabulary (102 pp.) of the Oayana language, (III) a Triometesem 
vocabulary (31 pp.), and (IV) a brief Wama word list (5 pp.). The material for 
the comparative grammatical sketch is drawn from fragmentary grammatical 
comments and vocabularies of ten Carib languages published by explorers and 
missionaries from 1683 to 1932, together with the author’s own notes on Oayana. 
The comparative vocabulary is drawn from all available published word lists, 
representing some forty to fifty dialects. Wherever possible, each entry consists 
of an uninflected word or stem abstracted from the inflected forms found in the 
various word lists. In many cases, however, where the reconstruction is difficult 
or where there is lack of agreement between dialects, the unreconstructed forms 
from several dialects are quoted. Part II is devoted to Oayana, a language 
spoken along the headwaters of the Moroni (in French Guiana and Surinam) 
and the Pari and the Jari (in Brazil); it is based on notes taken by the author in 
1903 and in 1937. 

It is not the reviewer’s wish to criticise this work by measuring it against our 
recently evolved standards of descriptive linguistics. Rather, it should be 

1 The present study is designated as Volume 2. Volume 1 is his Etudes Linguistiques 


Caraibes (Verh. d. Kon. Ak. v. Wet., Aft. Lett., N. R. Deel 10, no. 3; Amsterdam 1909), 
which contains a collection of Carib vocabularies. 
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evaluated for the contribution which it makes to an area in American linguistics 
previously but little known. In this respect it is an important work. 

What the reviewer found most interesting in the Carib material is a number of 
rather striking parallels to features of certain North American language families, 
viz. Iroquoian and, to a lesser extent, Caddoan. It is not yet clear what infer- 
ences we may make from these similarities. We should not jump to a hasty 
conclusion of genetic relationship between the two families on the basis of the 
present insufficient evidence; yet the facts which we have here are certainly 
suggestive. 

First we may mention the over-all morphological pattern of the verb. The 
Carib verb form is composed of three main parts: a verb nucleus, a prefix, and 
one or more suffixes. Prefixes indicate pronominal subject and/or object, and 
inflect the verb for grammatical person of both subject and object. The suffixes 
indicate tense, mode, plurality, causation, instrumentality, various subordi- 
natives, etc. The verb nucleus may be a simple verb stem, or it may be 2 
compound of noun stem plus verb stem, i.e. the noun object may be ‘incorporated’ 
into the verb complex. The verb stem may be further modified by the pre- 
fixing to the simple or compound stem (or inserting between the pronominal 
prefix and the stem) a reflexive element. This latter has various functions: it 
indicates true reflexive action, makes an active verb passive or a transitive verb 
intransitive, or denotes some other related semantic alteration. Further, the 
reflexive element may be doubled in this position to indicate reciprocal action. 
The basic synthetic pattern of the verb, then, is pronominal prefix + verb stem 
+ suffix, while that of the expanded verb complex is pronominal prefix + reflexive 
element (single or double) + incorporated noun stem + verb stem + suffixes. 

Now this is also the essential pattern of the verb structure in the languages of 
the Iroquoian family in North America, and—except for some question as to the 
reflexive element—of Caddoan also. In Iroquoian the minimum content of the 
verb form consists of a verb stem, a pronominal prefix, and a tense-aspect suffix. 
Under varying circumstances this elementary form may be greatly elaborated 
with additional prefixes (temporal, locative, directional, iterative, dualic, 
partitive, negative, temporal-adverbial, etc.), suffixes (causative, instrumental, 
dative, distributive, inchoative, etc.), and incorporated elements (noun object, 
adverbial modifiers). Further, it may have, as in Carib, a reflexive element 
inserted between the pronominal prefix and the verb nucleus (i.e. prefixed to the 
simple or compound verb stem) with the same reflexive and middle-voice func- 
tions—expressing true reflexive or reciprocal action, rendering an active verb 
passive or a transitive verb intransitive, etc. This element may, moreover, be 
doubled (as in Carib) or even tripled. 

Besides these general similarities in structure, a few of the morphemes them- 
selves correspond closely enough in their phonetic make-up to suggest that 
something more than chance is behind these coincidences. First among these is 
the reflexive morpheme which we have mentioned. In Iroquoian the general 
productive form of the reflexive element is -at- , with -an-, -al-, and -a- as mor- 


2 .an- is confined to use before many (but not all) --stems; similarly -al- is restricted to 
use with several (but not all) -a-stems. -a- is found only in a number of frozen construc- 
tions, and is no longer a productive form. None of these three alternants may be doubled. 
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pheme alternants of restricted use.? The doubled form is -atat-. In the Carib 
languages discussed by de Goeje the reflexive element shows a number of mor- 
pheme alternants and dialect variants, which may however be attributed to 
(or derived from) three proto-forms: (-)at-, (-)as-, and (-)a-. The vowel a in 
these forms alternates (apparently morphophonemically*) with e in Cumanagoto 
and Chayma, with e and é in Oayana, and with o in Kalifia. In Oayana h re- 
places s in forms derived from (-)as-. The use of (-)as- and its derivatives seems 
to be determined by the initial of the stem to which the reflexive element is 
prefixed, so that (-)af- and (-)a- are perhaps to be considered the prior forms. 
The doubled form is -atat- as in Iroquoian (-étét- in Oayana). 

The system of pronominal prefixes in Carib has points of similarity with the 
Iroquoian, but shows some important differences as well. Among the similarities 
we may note the position of the pronominal elements in the verb structure, the 
fact that an objective set is distinguished from a subjective set, that prefixes are 
used transitively (indicating various combinations of subject and object), and 
that the possessive prefixes for nouns are the same as, or are derived from, the 
objective set which is used with verb stems. Of the morphemes themselves, three 
or four are suggestive of corresponding ones in Iroquoian and/or Caddoan: 
Carib ken-, kan-, ku(w)- ‘I—you’, Irog. ké- ‘I—you’; Carib t- (along with s- 
and w-) Ist pers. subjective, ‘I—him/her/it’, Caddo ¢- 1st pers. subjective, 
Iroq. t- sign of 1st pers. inclusive subjective in inclusive dual and plural forms; 
Carib k- 1st pers. inclusive, Iroq. k- 1st pers., Caddo -ku- 1st pers. object. We 
may note this difference between the inflection of Carib and that of Iroquoian, 
that whereas the Iroquoian prefixes inflect the verb for both person and number 
of subject and object (and in Northern Iroquoian, though not in Cherokee, for 
third person sex gender also), the Carib prefixes inflect the verb for person only of 
subject and object, number being indicated within the system of suffixes. Thus, 
Carib has fewer distinct pronominal prefixes than Iroquoian (ten in Carib, over 
fifty in Iroquoian). It may perhaps be significant, in this connection, that the 
dual and plural prefixes of Iroquoian are clearly analyzable compounds of personal 
morpheme plus numerical morpheme, whereas certain of the transitive personal 
prefixes are not similarly transparent. Thus, although the k in -k6é- ‘I—you’ is 
identifiable as the sign of the 1st person, the nasal vowel which completes the 
morpheme is unanalysable within the framework of comparative Iroquoian. 
The morpheme as a whole, however, corresponds rather closely to that of Carib. 
From the Iroquoian internal evidence we might infer that the numerical designa- 
tion in the prefixes represents a later layer of formation than the transitive 
designation of person. 

One cannot, on the present evidence, postulate a relationship between these 
linguistic stocks. To be sure of such a connection one would need comparative 
lexical evidence, and this is still lacking. However, in de Goeje’s lists of suffixes 





When a construction requires the doubling of the reflexive element, they are replaced by the 
general and freely productive form -at-. In Cherokee only -a-, -al-, and -at(a)- occur, -at- 
being the general productive form and -al- being restricted to use with certain -7- and -a- 
stems. 

3 De Goeje speaks of vowel harmony in this connection. 
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there are half a dozen which resemble Iroquoian ones; and in the vocabularies 
one finds about the same number of stems which, although hardly suggestive in 
themselves, still show possibilities of being relatable to Iroquoian roots. Alto- 
gether, there are enough points of similarity to give one at least a hunch, if not a 
hypothesis, to test through future research. The testing will require comparative 
studies of Iroquoian and Caddoan, and of other stocks within the hypothetical 
Hokan-Siouan phylum as well. It will also require further descriptive and com- 
parative analysis of Carib languages, and more reliable recorded data to work 
from. 

We may note here that archeological evidence is against the assumption of any 
prehistoric connection of North American and South American peoples by way of 
the Caribbean islands. The movement of Arawaks and later of Caribs into the 
West Indies took place from the Guianas or from Venezuela, from south to north; 
and it was not until historical times that any people from this area reached 
Florida. If the suggested connection existed, it would probably have been by 
way of Mexico and Central America. It may be significant that Sapir’s Hokan- 
Siouan phylum, with which Iroquoian and Caddoan were thought to be affiliated, 
has a few outlying extensions in southern Mexico and Nicaragua. The reviewer 
has noted some similarities with some other families of the Hokan-Siouan 
collection, but has confined his remarks to similarities with Iroquoian because 
these are the more apparent and because he is better acquainted with this family. 

Valuable as de Goeje’s present study is, it leaves much yet to be done in Carib, 
as he himself states in his introduction. It is hoped that American lingusists will 
soon be stimulated to work in the neglected field of lowland South America, a 


field which has already begun to attract increasing attention from cultural 
anthropologists and archeologists. 


Fioyp G. LounsBuRY 
New Haven, Conn. 


YOKUTS LANGUAGE OF CALIFORNIA. By StanteEY Newman. (Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 2.) Pp. 247. New York: Viking 
Fund, 1944. 


This somewhat belated notice of a most important book in the linguistic field 
will not attempt to point out its excellences or to discuss the linguistic method- 
ology it displays. This has been done at length by other reviewers, for example 
in SIL 2.69-71 (1944) and IJAL 10.196-211 (1944). This reviewer would point 
out that excellence in any field of scholarship is to be judged by its published 
results. Ideally, they not only enlarge knowledge in that field, but may also be 
given to students in the field as models of what they should attempt to achieve. 
Such a work is the one before us. All too few full-length descriptions of ‘exotic’ 
languages have been published to vie with it; the only conspicuous lack in the 
book is a list of stems occurring in the author’s material. The work which the 
book contains on the five Yokuts dialects other than the main one described is an 
example of what should be done in treating ‘exotic’ languages. The small 
number of workers in this field makes it imperative that each should treat as 
many nearly related dialects or languages as possible, thus using to the full his 
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specialist knowledge. Sapir did this with the dialects of Yana and Yahi; we can 
only regret that his material has not yet found publication. 

Mention of Yana along with Yokuts prompts the reviewer to call attention to 
the parlous state of the Indian languages of California. Voegelin’s survey of 
American Indian languages still spoken (Language, Culture, and Personality 
15-40) makes it clear that some of the California languages are now carried by 
only a handful of individuals. Others are still spoken by larger numbers, but 
A. L. Kroeber gives even these not more than, at best, a generation of really 
living use. These languages are, many of them, probably of key importance 
historically, especially those of Sapir’s extended Penutian and extended Hokan 
groups, and for some of them (e.g. Wiyot and Yurok) most tantalizing genetic 
relationships have been suggested, but not proved. Nosearchingly efféctive use, 
however, can be made of them and no certain historical hypotheses can be con- 
structed until we have descriptive material of the same order of excellence as 
this Yokuts grammar. There exists a challenge to the American linguistic 
scholars of the immediate present and the near future to record the California 
languages, both those on the verge of extinction and those still in comparatively 
good working order. Work on the latter class is of course both easier and more 
satisfying and instructive. It is the kind of work on which promising students 
should be allowed to cut their teeth, to learn their trade; mistakes in recording 
and analysis are here not so irremediable as they are in a language that is to be- 
come extinct next year. Surely a plea is in order for a new program of research. 
No linguistic scholar can fail to benefit by working on at least one language that 
is really an exotic. For those whose main linguistic field is in Eurasia, the real 
exotics are the American Indian languages; and in California these exotics are 
easily available, and descriptions of them are potentially of the utmost value to 
our science. I would not belittle what has already been done in classifying and 
describing these languages. But those who engaged in the earlier work would, I 
think, be the first to admit that most of the published material leaves many 
questions unanswered and that the great mass of unpublished material existing 
in various archives needs fresh fieldwork before publication. The work should 
be undertaken—and soon, or it will be too late. This is a constantly recurring 
cry of despair; see e.g. Voegelin’s review in Lana. 18.69-73, especially 72 f. 
One can only continue to reiterate it, in the hope that one or two languages may 
be described every five years or so; this is not enough, but it is perhaps all that 
we can reasonably expect, and if the description is as good as Newman’s descrip- 
tion of Yokuts, we can be happy. 


M. B. Emeneav 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





NOTES 


THE PLAN TO PUBLISH A VOLUME OF REPRINTS, announced in LANG. 22.267 
(1946), has been temporarily abandoned. The Editor’s call for help in choosing 
articles brought specific recommendations from only four members of the Lin- 
guistic Society. In part, no doubt, this disappointingly small response is to be 
explained by the fact that the deadline for suggestions had already passed before 
the journal appeared—a miscalculation on the Editor’s part for which no one is 
to blame. But it may also be true that the time is not yet ripe for such a collec- 
tion of articles. Many linguists have only recently returned to their normal 
work from the exacting services, military and professional, which they per- 
formed during the war; they are perhaps too fully occupied with interrupted 
projects of their own, too intent upon the future progress of our science, to 
cooperate easily in a search of the past. Whatever the reason, it is clear that 
the proposal to issue an anthology was badly timed. In a year or two, when 
members of the Society have had leisure to consider the plan more carefully, it 
can be revived and carried through. Meanwhile, the Editor will continue to 
welcome suggestions, not only of specific articles to be included in the volume, 
but also of the general scope and purpose that such a volume should have. 


THE FOLLOWING ACCOUNT was written at the invitation of the Secretary, as 
an interim record of the debt that linguists owe to the American Council of 
Learned Societies. As all members of the Linguistic Society know, the author 
of this account has been intimately connected with the Council’s work for many 
years, and has been able to follow its relation to linguistics from the very be- 
ginning. 


LINGUISTICS AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


EDGAR H. STURTEVANT, YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF LEARNED SocieETIES DEVOTED TO THE HUMANITIES was 
oganized in 1919 to represent the United States in the newly constituted International 
Union of Academies. It was originally a federation of only twelve societies, but its con- 
stituency has now been expanded to the following twenty-four, listed in the order of their 
foundation: American Philosophical Society, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
American Antiquarian Society, American Oriental Society, American Numismatic Society, 
American Philological Association, Archaeological Institute of America, Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, Modern Language Association of America, American Historical 
Association, American Economic Association, American Folklore Society, American Philo- 
sophic Association, American Anthropological Association, American Political Science 
Association, Bibliographical Society of America, Association of American Geographers, 
American Sociological Society, American Society of International Law, College Art Associa- 
tion, History of Science Society, Linguistic Society of America, Mediaeval Academy of 
America, Population Association of America. The Council very soon took a large and 
growing interest in fostering research projects in America, and in the training of young 
scholars. Although it still retains a strong interest in international scholarship, domestic 
matters have constantly occupied more and more of its attention. 

Tue Lineuistic Sociery or AMERICA was admitted as a constituent society of the 
Council in 1927. Its first delegates to the Council were Leonard Bloomfield and Edgar H. 
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Sturtevant; others who have served in this capacity are Eduard Prokosch, George S. Lane, 
and W. Freeman Twaddell. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


At about the same time as the admission of the Linguistic Society, the Council received 
from the Carnegie Corporation a grant of $10,000 a year for five years for work on American 
Indian Languages; the total amount was ultimately $60,000. A few months later the ex- 
penditure of this money was entrusted to a committee consisting of Franz Boas (chairman), 
Leonard Bloomfield, and Edward Sapir. The committee obtained, in all, over $80,000 from 
the Council and about $101,000 from other sources. Within a period of ten years they super- 
intended field studies on about eighty-two different languages;! most of the resulting mate- 
rial has been prepared for publication and much of it has actually been published. 

In 1945 the materials collected by Boas as chairman of the Council’s committee was 
turned over to the American Philosophical Society. At the same time the Council, the 
Anthropological Association, and the Linguistic Society set up a joint committee on Ameri- 
can native languages to succeed the committee of which Boas had been chairman, and to 
carry on its work. 

It is impossible to distinguish accurately between the effects of the Council’s generosity 
and the work that would have been induced by the contagious energy and enthusiasm of 
such scholars as Boas and Sapir. Boas edited the Handbook of American Indian Languages, 
whose first two Parts appeared in 1911 and 1922; Part 3, published in 1946, is made up of 
material gathered under the supervision of the Council committee. Boas founded the 
International Journal of American Linguistics in 1917, but from 1927 to 1939 it contained 
many articles based upon researches fostered by the committee. The same may be said of 
this journal as revived by C. F. Voegelin in 1944. Similarly, the numerous projects in 
American linguistics due to the genius of Edward Sapir generally involve fieldwork that 
was promoted by the Council’s committee. The most recent example is the book Linguistic 
Structures of Native America, by Harry Hoijer and others (New York, 1946), containing 


twelve brief grammatical sketches of selected American Indian Languages by nine authors. 
The book was planned by Sapir and is dedicated to Boas. It contains a remarkable contri- 
bution from Bloomfield, and is edited by Hoijer, one of Sapir’s most distinguished students; 
it may well stand as a memorial of the work done by the Council’s committee. 


THE LINGUISTIC INSTITUTE 


The first session of the Linguistic Institute was held the year after the Linguistic Society 
was admitted to membership in the Council. The Institute was and still is a voluntary 
association of scholars and students interested in linguistics. The first two sessions re- 
ceived free use of certain rooms and a small amount of money from Yale University, but the 
management and the financial responsibility rested entirely upon a committee of the 
Linguistic Society. The first session could scarcely have been put over without a contribu- 
tion of $2500 which the Council secured from the Carnegie Corporation. The Council has 
given important financial assistance to nearly every succeeding session of the Institute. 
The early contributions were devoted to salaries for teachers; more recently the Council 
has awarded fellowships to students in the Institute. All sessions of the Institute since the 
first two have been held in connection with the summer session of some college or university ; 
the College of the City of New York in 1930 ard 1931, the University of Michigan from 1936 
to 1940, the University of North Carolina in 1941 and 1942, the University of Wisconsin in 
1943 and 1944, and the University of Michigan again since 1945. Nevertheless the Lin- 
guistic Society maintains ultimate control of the sessions, since it can at any time choose a 
new host institution. 

The great significance of the Institute for linguistic scholarship and for scholarship in 
general was impressively presented in the report of a committee of the Linguistic Society 
published in Bulletin 13, Supplement to Lanauace, Vol. 16, No. 1 (1940). The seven 





1 Regina Flannery, American Anthropologist 48.687 (1946). 
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sessions held since the report was published have been at least equally successful. Summer 
after summer, a growing number of scholars and teachers of language, literature, anthro- 
pology, and other subjects, people who are prepared to be interested in and who need the 
results and the methods of linguistic science, are being brought into contact with some of 
the leading American linguists. The fructifying effects of these experiences are abundantly 
evident; but a mere beginning has been made toward dissipating the amazing ignorance of 
linguistics on the part of the American public. 


THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


In Dec. 1928, the Present-Day English Group of the Modern Language Association of 
American set up a committee, with Charles C. Fries as chairman, to consider the making of a 
linguistic atlas of the United States. Such a project had already been studied by a number 
of scholars in that group, and the spectacular success of several linguistic atlases in Europe 
had prepared the way for the undertaking. In the course of the next month, E. H. 
Sturtevant, without knowing of the committee of the Modern Language Association, pro- 
posed a similar project to the American Council of Learned Societies, and received cordial 
support from Edward C. Armstrong, the Chairman of the Council. Fortunately the two 
groups effected an early junction and arranged a conference of fifty scholars, which was 
held during the second session of the Linguistic Institute at Yale University on August 1 and 
2, 1929. 

On August 31, 1929, the executive committee of the Council created a committee, with 
Hans Kurath as chairman, to submit a budgeted plan for a Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States and Canada. The committee estimated the total cost at $664,000. The Council 
endorsed the plan, but asked that the committee begin with a restricted geographic area. 

It was decided to begin with New England. A staff was gathered with Hans Kurath as 
chairman, and was brought together for special training at the fourth session of the Lin- 
guistic Institute in the summer of 1931. This training was greatly assisted by Professor 
Jakob Jud of Ziirich, one of the editors of the Italian Atlas, and by Dr. Paul Scheuermeier, 
his chief fieldworker, whose attendance had been financed by the Council. The fieldwork 
in New England was finished in 25 months, and publication of the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England was completed in 1943. It consists of about 750 large maps presenting phonetic, 
morphological, and lexical information on the dialects of the area, the linguistic material 
being overprinted on a topographical base map. The Atlas constitutes a vast body of 
primary source-material upon which scholars will draw for many years to come. 

Fieldwork has been nearly completed in the remaining territory of the thirteen original 
states and some neighboring territory, and a wide-meshed survey of the Great Lakes Basin 
and the Ohio Valley has been started. Materials are now in hand from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois. The future publication of this material will be in a much more 
economical and efficient format than has been customary in linguistic atlases hitherto: 
a detailed map indicating by numbers the localities investigated will be accompanied by 
tables of the words and phrases taken from the lips of informants. 


DESCRIPTIVE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
In 1934 the Council undertook to finance the preparation of a descriptive grammar of 
English under the direction of Edward Sapir, and appropriated the sum of $5000 to this 
purpose. An additional sum of $5000 was later appropriated, but the Council then decided 
not to complete the project. 


THE INTENSIVE LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


Even before the United States became involved in the recent war it seemed clear to 
certain members of the Council that the Government would presently need speakers of a 
number of languages for which we had few or no training facilities. Early in 1941 two 
committees were set up: the Committee on the National School of Modern Oriental Lan- 
guages and Civilizations (Mortimer Graves, chairman), and the Committce on Intensive 
Language Instruction (Henry Grattan Doyle, chairman). These committees were to 
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foster certain long-range projects, but the immediate emergency soon demanded all their 
means and energy. Both of them were liberally financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
In April 1942, J. M. Cowan, Secretary of the Linguistic Society, was made Director of the 
Intensive Language Program, and from then on he had general charge of the work of both 
committees. 

The reason that the Council could so promptly undertake to train students in foreign 
languages was that the ground had been prepared by Boas and his Committee on American 
Native Languages. These men aimed at recording as many Indian languages as possible 
before their extinction; in doing this they improved the traditional methods of taking down 
and analyzing unknown languages, and at the same time trained a corps of able young 
scholars. The improved methods and the well-trained scholars were ready for the new 
task. All that was needed was to find qualified native speakers of the languages in which 
instruction was needed, and to distribute them among the linguists. 

The report of the First Year’s Operation of the Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, published Dec. 20, 1942, gives an impressive account 
of the cooperation between the Council’s committees and numerous educational institutions 
in setting up training centers in oriental languages and also in Icelandic, Modern Greek, 
Hungarian, Portuguese, and Russian. 

Presently, when the Government established training centers, both independently and in 
connection with many colleges and universities, it was no longer necessary for the Council 
to support such work. It did, however, powerfully assist in finding qualified teachers of 
foreign languages; and it supplied the personnel for continuing the preparation and publica- 
tion of elementary grammars and dictionaries. Ultimately some twenty or more of these 
grammars and a considerable number of dictionaries were made available. These books are 
of varying degrees of excellence; nearly all were essential for the immediate purpose of 
training soldiers; some will be standard for years to come. Of especial importance for the 
progress of linguistic science is the fact that the authors of these books and the teachers of 
these courses have now had an intensive training in linguistic method. The country is now 
well equipped for advances in all kinds of linguistic work, and the American public has 
heard more about the subject than they could otherwise have heard in fifty years. 


GRANTS IN AID AND FELLOWSHIPS 


Linguistic projects of all sorts, both the large undertakings which we have just outlined 
and personal plans, have been liberally assisted by the Council. Between 1927 and 1945 the 
Council awarded 85 grants and fellowships to individual linguists, some of them beginners 
and others mature scholars. Included are eight research fellowships and several study-aids 
that involved extensive travel, and, on the other hand, 39 fellowships in the Linguistic Insti- 
tute averaging-less than $100 each. 

The Council has contributed to the publication costs of a dozen important linguistic 
works, including the six folio volumes of the Linguistic Atlas of New England, accompanied 
by the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England; the three volumes of Bloom- 
field, Edgerton, and Emeneau’s Vedic Variants; and the third volume of Boas’ Handbook of 
American Indian Linguistics. Finally, the Council has borne part of the cost of several 
important dictionaries and a number of indexes of special authors. 


To THE LIST OF NEW JOURNALS in the field of linguistics announced in LANG 
23.186--7 we are happy to add two more. 

Swedish linguists in Lund have announced the founding of a journal to be 
called Stup1a LINGUISTICA: REVUE DE LINGUISTIQUE GENERALE ET COMPAREE. 
It will appear twice yearly and will be concerned with topics of general and 
methodological interest rather than specialized investigations of individual 
languages. Contributions, books for review, and editorial communications 
should be addressed to Docent Bertil Malmberg (Tegelvagen 9, Lund, Sweden). 
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Subscriptions should be sent to the publisher, C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund; the 
annual price is ten Swedish crowns (about $3). 

Staff members of the Department of Linguistics and of the English Language 
Institute of the University of Michigan have issued a prospectus for a new 
quarterly periodical entitled LANGuAGE LEARNING: A JOURNAL OF APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS, to be issued under the sponsorship of Charles C. Fries. The 
purpose of the journal is set forth as follows: 


For many years linguistic science has been making significant progress in ascertaining 
how language operates. During the past twenty-five years it has been especially produc- 
tive. This knowledge is invaluable to the teacher of a foreign language, but it has not 
always been easily accessible. The purpose of this journal is to put into the hands of 
the teacher articles based on linguistic knowledge which has been and can be practically 
applied to actual teaching situations. It aims at interpreting modern linguistic science 
in such a way that the teacher can apply these scientific principles to the teaching and 
learning of a language. At the present time there is no journal which fills this partic- 
ular need. 

The journal will specifically emphasize English language and information related to 
problems of learning (1) English by speakers of foreign languages and (2) foreign lan- 
guages by speakers of English. This emphasis will, of course, not exclude other informa- 
tion for those interested in languages. 


Subscriptions to Language Learning should be sent to 1522 Rackham Building, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. The annual rate is $2; but a special 
rate of $1 will be given to those who subscribe before December 1, 1947. 
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New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
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PROBLEMS OF MORPHEMIC ANALYSIS 


CuarueEs F, Hockett 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


1. This paper develops further the theory of morphemic analysis presented by 
Zellig S. Harris in 1942.1 Morphemic analysis is the operation by which the 
analyst isolates minimum meaningful elements in the utterances of a language, 
and decides which occurrences of such elements shall be regarded as occurrences 
of ‘the same’ element. 

This operation does not constitute all of grammatical analysis: when it is 
completed, there remains the task of describing the arrangements in which the 
minimum meaningful elements occur, and-—-where the same elements are ob- 
served to occur in more than one arrangement with a difference in meaning—the 
features other than morphemes (‘tagmemes’) that are involved. For this latter 
phase, I have proposed the term ‘tactics’. 

The fact that John hit Bill and Bill hit John have different meanings,’ or that 
old men and women is sometimes approximately the same as ‘old men and old 
women’, sometimes rather comparable to ‘women and old men’,‘ proves that 
features other than morphemes have to be recognized—unless, of course, we wish 
to redefine ‘morpheme’ to cover features of this type too. There is other evi- 
dence: a graduate student in a hurry to prepare himself for a French reading 
exam, or a scholar deciphering a dead language written in a non-phonetic or 
semi-phonetic orthography, may achieve good control of the tactics and semantics 
of the language, but remain in almost total ignorance of anything submorphemic. 
To do this he needs some mnemonically satisfactory device for keeping mor- 
phemes apart. The device probably consists of speech sounds 4* but these may 
be purely private. Thus a western sinologist may know Confucius backwards 
and yet stumble in passing the time of day with any speaker of a modern Chinese 
dialect. 

Although, then, morphemics and tactics are both necessarily involved in gram- 
mar, we nevertheless have considerable range of choice in drawing the line be- 
tween them.’ Faced with a language of a certain degree of complexity, we may 


1 Zellig S. Harris, Morpheme Alternants in Linguistic Analysis, Lana. 18.169-80 (1942). 

2 Review of Eugene A. Nida, Morphology: the Descriptive Analysis of Words, Lane. 
23.273-85 (1947). 

3? Leonard Bloomfield, Language §10.4 (New York, 1933). 

‘Rulon S. Wells, Immediate Constituents, Lana. 23.81-117, esp. 93 ff. (§§30 ff.) (1947). 

It would be possible to say that this ambiguity of meaning of old men and women was 
grammatically irrelevant; but features of order of the type involved in John hit Bill versus 
Bill hit John cannot be ignored. This being so, Bloomfield’s term ‘tagmeme’ for a feature of 
meaningful arrangement is useful. 

‘@ This is a reasonable assumption because of man’s million years or so of natural selection, 
in which ability in aural memory and oral mimicry has been a factor making for survival. 

5 Cf. Zellig S. Harris, From Morpheme to Utterance, Lana. 22.161-83, esp. 162-3 (§2) 
(1946). 
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prefer to describe it with simple morphemics and complicated tactics, or con- 
versely, or somewhere in between. The language is not disturbed by our choice; 
its complexities remain whether itemized in one part or another of our descrip- 
tion. But the resulting descriptions may vary a great deal in the clarity with 
which they depict the situation. Presumably we should try to obtain that 
distribution of data between morphemics and tactics which produces the greatest 
clarity. In this paper we assume, without steadfast conviction, that this end is 
achieved by the simplest possible tactics, whatever submorphemic complications 
may be necessitated. 

2. The same assumption was apparently involved in Harris’s formulation of 
1942. Yet Harris realized that this cannot stand as the only assumption. We 
must have, also, a set of principles on the basis of which we identify, or refuse 
to identify, different stretches of speech as morphemically the same. The great 
value of Harris’s paper lies in this: that although he does not add any individual 
method of morphemic identification to those currently used, he demonstrates 
how all the superficially diverse methods can be regarded as cases of one general 
procedure. This general procedure we outline herewith, with such minor modifi- 
cations of terminology as will be useful to us: 

Step 1. The utterances of a language are examined.® Recurrent partials 
with constant meaning (ran away in John ran away and Bill ran away) are dis- 
covered; recurrent partials not composed of smaller ones (-way) are ALTERNANTS 
or MORPHS.’ So are any partials not recurrent but left over when all recurrent 
ones are accounted for. The citable case most nearly approaching this is the 
cran- of cranberry, which does indeed recur, but always with berry following. 
By definition, a morph has the same phonemic shape in all its occurrences. Be- 
cause we operate with whole utterances, morphs are not always composed of 
continuous uninterrupted stretches of phonemes,*® but they are always composed 
of phonemes. Every utterance is composed entirely of morphs. The division 
of a stretch of speech between one morph and another, even if the two are simul- 
taneous, overlapping, or staggered, we shall call a cur. 

Step 2. Two or more morphs are grouped into a single MORPHEME if they ‘(a) 
have the same meaning, (b) never occur in identical environments, and (c) have 
combined environments no greater than the environments of some single alter- 
nant in the language’,’ e.g. -en in oxen, /z/ in cows, and various others, all mean- 
ing ‘noun plural’, with combined environments, or RANGE, paralleling the range 
of zero with meaning ‘noun singular’.’® 


6 Obviously not all of them, but a sampling which we hope will be statistically valid. 
By working with successively larger samplings, and by predicting on the basis of each 
what else will occur, we approach, at least asymptotically, a complete description. 

7 A convenient term, because it (1) eliminates the lengthy expressions ‘morpheme alter- 
nant’ and ‘morpheme unit,’ and (2) suggests a valid analogy (allo) phone : phoneme = morph 
: morpheme. 

§ The possibilities are investigated by Harris, Discontinuous Morphemes, Lana. 21.121-7 
(1945)—but the added complication of this is avoided in the examples of the present paper. 

® Harris, Morpheme Alternants §7.1. 

10 The zero element with meaning ‘noun singular’ is one of Harris’s parallels (Morpheme 
Alternants §2.2). Such a morpheme has very dubious status, having no alternant of other 
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Ster3. The differences in the phonemic shape of alternants of morphemes are 
organized and stated; this constitutes MORPHOPHONEMIcS. Morphophonemic 
statements may involve morphophonemes—that is, the symbols used for pho- 
nemes, plus supplementary ones, with special definitions as to phonemic value 
under varying circumstances—or they may not; often lists are more convenient, 
and sometimes they are unavoidable. But regardless of the methods used in 
describing them, such alternations are morphophonemic. 

3. In several ways a rigorous adherence to Harris’s system as here stated is 
troublesome. 

(1) Sometimes we are confronted with a set of alternants with apparently 
identical meaning which are almost, but not quite, in complementary distribu- 
tion. So with the two alternants meaning ‘noun plural’ in hoofs and hooves, or 
laths with /@/ and with /6/. These would forbid the tactically desirable con- 
clusion that there is but one noun-plural morpheme in English. 

(2) Sometimes a set of alternants with identical meaning and completely in 
complementary distribution have to be kept apart because we can find no single 
alternant whose range parallels that of the given group. In Latin, for instance, 
there is no case-number combination represented after all noun stems by the same 
suffix; therefore we may not legitimately (by Harris’s criteria) speak of a single 
‘nominative-singular’ morpheme, or a single morpheme for any other case- 
number meaning. 

(3) Sometimes a stretch of speech may be cut at either of two places, so as to 
produce equally satisfactory—and equally unsatisfactory—morphs. In Meno- 
mini, when an element ending (otherwise) in a consonant precedes, in the same 
word, an element beginning (otherwise) in a consonant, an /e/ appears between 
them. Do we cut before or after this /e/? Either cut will do; either choice is 
arbitrary. Harris proposes that we cut in both places, and regard /e/ as an 
alternant of /-/ ‘morpheme juncture’. In this proposal he does not adhere to 
his own rules, for morpheme juncture has no meaning, and is not a morpheme; 
yet any Algonquianist will say that his solution is correct, and the problem is 
to readjust the rules so that the interpretation does not violate them. 

(4) Since there is no way in which French /o/ ‘to the (masc.)’ can be cut, we 
must take it as a single morph. But the tactical survey suggests rather that it 
be taken as two successive morphemes, @ ‘to’ plus le ‘the (masc.)’. There is at 
present no way in which the latter conclusion can be reached without doing 
violence to our criteria. 

(5) As we perform step 1 of Harris’s procedure, only morphs of overt phonemic 
content turn up. It is suggested that the definition of morph be extended to 
cover also the following: minus-features, such as that which added to French 
bonne ‘good (fem.)’ produces bon ‘good (masc.)’; replacement features, as in man 
: men; zero features, as in sheep (sg.) : sheep (pl.); and combinations of these, 
such as the difference between child and children. This is a difficult maneuver, 





than zero shape (see fn. 37 and reference cited there). Harris lists also the parallel -ful; 
given the modification of criteria proposed in §13 of this paper, one could add also ’s ‘geni- 
tive’. 

11 Harris, Morpheme Alternants §4.2. 
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however desirable; Harris (within the scope of his paper) tells us neither under 
what conditions it is called for nor how to perform it. 

The items just listed are not criticisms, but points on which improvement is 
clearly possible within Harris’s general framework. The first two difficulties 
are easily handled; the remaining three are more serious, but respond to a single 
modification in plan of attack. 

Many of the problems of morphemic identification met with in dealing with 
any language are trivial. Before turning to the full-scale discussion of the five 
difficulties listed above (in Parts III and IV below), we attempt to show how 
the more trivial problems can be solved quickly and easily, in a fashion that 
sheds light on the more intricate questions to which one must eventually turn.’* 


II. Pretmiunary NORMALIZATION 


4. Let us assume that we have before us a display of a large number of utter- 
ances of a language, in a phonemic notation. As we begin the search for recur- 
rent partials, we may discover that a phonemic notation other than the one we 
have used—for there are always several mutually convertible possibilities— 
would simplify the task. 

In Yawelmani,'* for example, the point of syllable division is phonemic. One 
way to write Yawelmani is to use a hyphen for syllable juncture; then the phone- 
mic content of syllables can be indicated with a relatively small number of vowel 
and consonant letters. If our display of utterances is in this notation, we find 
such obviously related forms as /g?ads?/ ‘obsidian’ : /g?ads?-ni/ ‘obsidian 
(dative)’ : /g?a-ds?a/ ‘obsidian (accusative)’. The second form contains a 
stretch identical with the first, plus /-ni/ ‘dative’; the third form contains, before 
/a/ ‘accusative’, a stretch identical with the first part of the other two save for 
an inserted hyphen. If we are to identify the non-identical stretches /g?ads?/ 
and /g°a-ds?/ as being morphemically the same (whether one morpheme or more 
is another matter), and make similar identifications in other cases where the 
presence or absence of a hyphen is the phonemically differentiating factor, then 
we must handle this evanescent hyphen in our morphophonemic statements. 

Yawelmani can also be written phonemically without the hyphen. If we 
want to write it so, we must use unit symbols for certain consonants which other- 
wise might be interpreted either as belonging wholly to a single syllable or as 
being divided between two: for example, /Vg?V/ would be an ambiguous nota- 
tion for both /V-g?V/ and /Vg-?V/; but if we replace /g?/ in a single syllable 


12 We propose to say both ‘the morph z occurs in such-and-such an utterance’, and ‘the 
morpheme z occurs in such-and-such an utterance’. By our definition, a morpheme is a 
class of morphs, so that the latter type of expression, without further qualification, is 
logically invalid. We render it valid by stating that an expression of the form ‘the mor- 
pheme 2’ shall be taken in some cases as a class-name, in other cases as a variable indicating 
the appropriate though unspecified member of the class, depending on what the context 
requires. No ambiguity results; this is customary usage in linguistics; but it is a point on 
which more care is needed than is usual. 

13 Stanley S. Newman, The Yokuts Language of California (New York, 1944). The 
phonemicity of the point of syllable division is my conclusion from the evidence he gives. 
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by /k’/, the ambiguity is removed. With all such changes as are necessary, 
we reach a notation which does not write the point of syllable division with a 
separate symbol, but which nevertheless indicates it unambiguously: when a 
single consonant symbol stands between two vowel symbols, a point of syllable 
division falls before the consonant symbol; when two consonant symbols stand 
between two vowel symbols, a point of syllable division falls between them. 

In this notation, the forms given above appear as /k’ac’/ : /k’ac’ni/ : /k’ac’a/. 
The partial /k’ac’/ appears to be identical in all three forms. Phonemically, of 
course, it is not; but the only phonemic difference has been relegated to a status 
of notational predictability, and can be ignored in our further manipulations. 
There are so many intricate problems in Yawelmani morphemics that any ad- 
vantage of this kind that we can obtain is greatly to be desired." 

5. A notation is phonemic if it indicates, in every position, only those phonemic 
contrasts which occur in that position, but indicates all of them. Once one has 
found the morphemically most desirable phonemic notation, one can often 
handle certain additional simple morphemic problems by modifying it in such a 
way that, in addition to indicating unambiguously all the phonemic contrasts 
occurring in a position, it also indicates in certain positions contrasts which are 
NoT there phonemic. 

If our display is of Navaho utterances," we notice, sooner or later, that vowel 
symbols do not occur before pause (P). The sequence /VhP/ (with V for any 
vowel symbol) does occur. When we examine the display for recurrent partials, 
we find certain stretches with constant meaning that end in /Vh/ both before P 
and elsewhere, others that end in /Vh/ before P but without the /h/ elsewhere. 
Thus /bitahP/ ‘among them’ : /bitah nihP/ ‘among them, he says’, but 
/do-dahP/ ‘not’ : /dé-daé nfhP/ ‘he says no’. The morphemic identification of 
/dd-dah/ (P) and /dé:di/ (no P) is elementary, as are other such cases. So we 
modify our notation throughout the display, by erasing certain pre-pause h’s— 
namely, those at the end of stretches that occur medially with the same meaning 
but without the /h/. In our notes we enter the memorandum: both V and Vh 
before pause represent phonemic /Vh/. Thereafter, save when reading off our 
transcription with Navaho speech sounds, we ignore the memorandum; the new 
/dd:da/ now has the same shape, to the eye, before P and elsewhere.!* 


138 In this notation the letter k and the apostrophe ’ are meant to constitute one symbol 
together. Similarly ¢ and ’ below. 

14 The second notation is that used by Newman. It may be wondered why anyone would 
be led to investigate the potentialities of our first notation, the one that we decided to reject. 
But in Southern Athabascan (see citations in fn. 15) an entirely similar problem arises, and 
Hoijer chooses an orthography comparable to our first Yokuts orthography, not to our 
second. The complexity of morphophonemic statement which results is considerable, and 
could be rendered measurably easier if a phonemic notation were used in which syllable 
division is marked indirectly instead of overtly. 

16 Harry Hoijer, Navaho Phonology, University of New Mexico Publications in Anthro- 
pology I (Albuquerque, 1945); a similar phenomenon in Chiricahua Apache: Harry Hoijer, 
Chiricahua Apache, Linguistic Structures of Native America 55-84 (New York, 1946). 

16 Hoijer’s working notation incorporates this normalization, though he calls the contrast 
between ‘constant’ pre-pause h and the evanescent type phonemic instead of morpho- 
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Or suppose that we are dealing with Latin. We find pairs like ars : artis, 
noks : noktis, urps : urbis, reks : regis, niks : niwis. The semantic and mor- 
phemic difference between ars and artis recurs with the other pairs, but the dif- 
ference in phonemic shape between the members of a pair is not so constant 
from one pair to another. Whatever may be our ultimate morphemic conclu- 
sions (e.g. that arizs is ars plus something, or that ars and artis are both art plus 
something), they will be more easily reached if we can make the difference in 
shape to the eye parallel the morphemic difference. 

This can be done. From phonemics we know that the sequences rts, kts, rbs, 
gs, gws do not occur before word juncture,” and that gw does not occur inter- 
vocalically. We may therefore rewrite the forms with precisely these non-oc- 
current sequences: arts : artis, nokts : noktis, urbs : urbis, regs : regis, nigws : 
nigwis. We note that in the modified orthography, ris and rs (before word 
juncture) are both representations of phonemic /rs/, and so on.!* In the new 
notation, the second form of each pair differs from the first only in the presence 
of an z before the final consonant. 

6. Sometimes it helps to perform this type of normalizing operation more than 
once. 

In Potawatomi, a first normalization introduces, at certain points within ut- 
terances, a mark (say a space) indicating POTENTIAL PAUSE. Then we examine 
the stretches between successive points of potential pause to see which ones recur 
in various positions (relative to actual pause, or to adjacent stretches of varying 
structure) with the same meaning and the same or almost the same phonemic 
shape. Neither preceded nor followed by (actual) pause, we find kak ‘porcupine’, 
k-we ‘woman’, muk> ‘beaver’, k-uk: ‘bucket’. Preceded but not followed by 
pause, we find rather kak, kwe, muk:, kuk:. Followed but not preceded by pause, 
the forms with the same meanings are kak, k-we, muk, k-uk. Both preceded 
and followed by pauses, the forms are kak, kwe, muk, kuk. 

Now observation shows that the phonemes /p’/, /t:/, /é/, /k-/ occur neither 
directly after nor directly before pause. Therefore we normalize all such forms 
as those itemized above, in all positions in which they occur, to kak, k-we, muk-, 
k-uk:, with the necessary memorandum that when either preceded or followed 
by pause, both k and k-, both p and p’, etc., represent phonemic /k/, /p/, etc. 

This same normalization also accounts for all other alternations turning on 
the presence or absence of pause. When we have retranscribed our entire display 
of forms, we look further, and discover such pairs as nkutSuwe ‘he wins a race’ : 
nnuktuswe ‘I win a race’, kwtumocke ‘he’s fishing’ : nkwutmocke ‘I’m fishing’, 





phonemic. A similar normalization leads to the writing, within word borders, of phonemes 
both of the s-series and of the 8-series, although, at least in rapid speech, only those of a 
single series occur within the stretch bounded by word junctures; see Zellig S. Harris, Na- 
vaho Phonology and Hoijer’s Analysis, IJAL 11.239-48 (1945). 

17 Though it is not clear what word juncture is in Latin: it may be a non-phonemic matter 
introduced by a previous notational normalization. 

18 Full phonemic information is still given, since such a graph as rts before word juncture 
stands aLways for phonemic /rs/, never anything else. In the new notation we have mul- 
tiple writings for certain phonemic sequences, but only one phonemic sequence for each 
writing. 
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pmos'e ‘he’s walking’ : npums:e ‘I’m walking’, msun?ukun ‘paper’ : nmusnu?kun 
‘my paper’. If we want to, we can begin at this level to cut our forms up into 
smaller recurrent partials. Clearly n means ‘I, my’; the remainder of the first 
form, nuktuswe, presumably means ‘win a race’, but it is not the same morph 
as nkutSuwe ‘(he) win(s) a race’, because of the difference in phonemic shape. 
For that matter, each of these may be more than one morph. Whatever comes 
of this, our morphophonemic statements are going to have to be complicated 
at every stage by an alternation of the positions in which vowels appear. 

So instead of continuing our comparison and cutting, we can try first to make 
a further notational normalization that will take care of the alternating vowels, 
or many of them. We do this by rewriting the original forms, writing a vowel 
in BoTH forms of a pair wherever it appears in EITHER form, and in a few other 
places for good measure: nUkUtUSUwe : nUnUkUtUSUwe, kwUtUmocUke : 
nUkwUtUmocUke, pUmOse : nUpUmOse, mUsUnU?UkUn : nUmUsUnU?- 
UkUn. Our memorandum this time states how these graphs are to be inter- 
preted, not directly into a phonemic notation, but into the supraphonemic 
notation achieved by the previously applied normalizations: the first and each 
alternate one of a series of capitalized vowel symbols counts as zero, unless it 
precedes a final consonant.! 

The second form of each pair now consists, to the eye, of nU (presumably ‘I, 
my’) followed by something that is identical with the first form of the pair. 
All the remaining problems of morphemic isolation and identification are ren- 
dered simpler. 

7. There is no real drawback to counter the advantages of this kind of pre- 
liminary notational normalization, but there is a caution which must be observed. 
Our notational changes make morphs of differing phonemic shape look alike— 
indeed, that is why we make them. But the ultimate problem of the grouping 
of such morphs into morphemes is one which must be solved in a manner con- 
sistent with our handling of less patent cases—that is, on the basis of Harris’s 
criteria (Step 2, §2) or of some other set. Performed as we have here suggested, 
notational regularizing is not apt to obscure more desirable morphemic identifi- 
cations; but in extensive work with any specific language, one needs to check 
back over such preliminary operations from time to time to make sure. 


III. Revision OF THE GROUPING-REQUIREMENTS 


8. In step 2 (§2) are stated Harris’s three GROUPING-REQUIREMENTS—the three 
conditions which must be met by two or more morphs if they are to be regarded 
as belonging to the same morpheme. Some of the troubles itemized in §3 
result from the particular way in which these grouping-requirements are formu- 
lated. The first of them, involving meaning,” is obviously the most difficult 


19 We are forced to use capitals or some other device for evanescent vowels, because other 
vowels, phonemically the same, are not evanescent. This fact marks these alternations 
a8 NON-AUTOMATIC. Where no extra symbols are needed—where the symbols already used 
phonemically are merely extended to positions in which they do not phonemically oceur— 
the alternations are AUTOMATIC. 

20 In a manuscript not yet published, Harris demonstrates how, at least in theory, this 
criterion can be eliminated, thus appealing to semantic considerations at only one step of 
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to handle. We attempt no revision of it here, and any choices dependent on it 
under the Harris procedure will remain in the present scheme. The second and 
third requirements are purely distributional, and more easily subject to analysis 
and modification. 

Preliminary to our proposal for a modification of the second grouping-re- 
quirement we define NON-CONTRASTIVE DISTRIBUTION. ‘Two elements of the 
same kind (i.e. both allophones, both morphs, or the like) are in non-contrastive 
distribution if cither (1) they are in complementary distribution, or (2) they are 
in partial complementation, and in those environments in which both occur, 
they are in free alternation. By free alternation is meant (a) that one cannot 
predict, save perhaps statistically, which form will occur in a particular instance, 
and (b) that the occurrence of one, rather than of the other, does not produce 
an utterance different in meaning. 

In phonemic analysis, non-contrastive distribution is often used as a criterion 
permitting the grouping of two or more allophones into a single phoneme. Thus 
the unaspirated [t] of stick and the aspirated [t‘] of tick are both found at ut- 
terance-final and in certain other positions: He’s in the skit may end with [t] 
or with [t‘]. But this utterance is ‘the same’ utterance whether the aspiration 
is present or not; similarly with any other pair differentiated only in this respect. 
The occurrence of both allophones in certain environments does not deter us 
from classing both in the same phoneme, /t/. 

We propose, then, to revise the second grouping requirement from ‘never 
occur in identical environments’—which is another way of saying ‘are in com- 
plementary distribution’—to read ‘are in non-contrastive distribution’. 

The examples which follow (§§9-11) will demonstrate both the way in which 
this change increases the efficiency of our analysis, and also a danger inherent 
in it. 

9. In Modern West Armenian” a number of morphs occur with meaning 
‘genitive singular’: /o/ and /0/ with one stem of preceding noun, /van/, /u/, 
/an/, and /i/ with other stems. The environments in which these occur can be 
differentiated in terms of the nouns which immediately precede, and such nouns 
fall into a series of classes (of purely morphophonemic importance) by virtue 
of the morph or morphs of this meaning which follow them. One occurs only 
with /o/ and the oblique stem: /asdeva3/ ‘God’ : /asdu3.0/ ‘of God’. Some 
occur only with /0/ and the oblique stem: /kuyr/ ‘sister’ : /koroé/ ‘of sister, 





the whole process of descriptive analysis: the step at which one must decide whether two 
UTTERANCES, as historic events, are ‘the same’ or not (Bloomfield’s fundamental assumption 
of linguistics, Language §5.3, §9.5). The first grouping-criterion (same meaning) thus be- 
comes a practical shortcut; as such it is used here. 

21 In Yokuts Structure and Newman’s Grammar, IJAL 10.196-211 (1944), Harris makes 
explicit use (§6) of the second grouping-requirement as modified, but without theoretical 
discussion. 

22 Information and forms were kindly supplied by Gordon H. Fairbanks. It does not 
matter for the present discussion whether the stem differences are submorphemic within 
the stem or are a part of the suffix. Some other complications, which do not alter the pic- 
ture materially, are omitted here. In the cited genitive forms, a dot separates stem from 
ending. 
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sister’s’. Some occur only with /i/ and the singular stem; this is the most com- 
mon pattern: /ator/ ‘chair’ : /ato¥.i/. Most of those which occur with /van/ 
and the singular stem, for example /irigun/ ‘evening’ : /irig.van/, are also 
observed to occur with /i/ : /irigun.i/. The same is true for most of those 
which occur with /u/ or with /an/: /meg/ ‘one’ : /meg.u/ or /meg.i/; /axtig/ 
‘girl’ : /axéeg.an/ or /axtig.i/. 

The morphs meaning ‘genitive singular’ are thus not in complementary 
distribution, and by the original form of the second grouping-requirement could 
not be combined into a single morpheme. However, there is no observable 
difference in meaning between, say, /axtegan/ and /ax¢igi/; nor is a speaker’s 
choice of one or the other of these on any particular occasion predictable, save 
perhaps statistically. Therefore, within the limits of semantic judgment avail- 
able to us at present, the various morphs in question are indeed in non-contras- 
tive distribution, and by the modified second grouping-requirement—providing 
the third grouping-requirement is also met—are classifiable as a single morpheme. 

10. In Peiping Chinese there are, as the elementary texts usually put it, two 
words for ‘two’: ér and lydng. The latter graph, by a preliminary normalization 
that need not concern us here, subsumes two distinct forms, lydng and lydng. 
Unit numerals (those for ‘one’ through ‘nine’) occur in Chinese in the following 
positions: before a measure; after a group numeral (‘ten’ etc.); before a group 
numeral; after an ordinal demonstrative (di ‘the ...th’); preceded and followed 
by unit numerals (in counting ‘one, two, three, ...’). Sdn ‘three’ appears in all 
these positions with a single phonemic shape. Er occurs in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth positions, lydng in the first and third. In the third position, 
before a group numeral, only ér occurs before sh? ‘ten’, but either may occur 
before bdz ‘hundred’, chydn ‘thousand’, and wan ‘ten thousand’ and its multiples. 
The choice here is free. r also occurs in position one, to the exclusion of lydng, 
before the measure lydng ‘tael, ounce’; and before a few other measures either 
ér or lyang may be found, with no difference in meaning. 

This statement of distribution is not quite exhaustive, but a completely 
exhaustive one reveals the same facts. Clearly, ér and lydng cannot be regarded 
as a single morpheme under the old form of the second grouping-requirement, 
but can be under the new form. 

The case of ér and lydng is unique in Chinese; most other sets of morphs dif- 
fering in phonemic shape but classed nevertheless as belonging to single 
morphemes have at least some phonemic features in common. If this factor is 
to deter us in grouping ér and lydng together, then some additional grouping- 
requirement, not mentioned by Harris, and apparently quite difficult to formu- 
late in a strict fashion, must be involved. We mention this possibility because 
we feel the Chinese example ‘instinctively’ to be somewhat different in nature 
from the Armenian. 

11. As indicated in §3 (1), Harris’s example of English noun-plural morphs 
will not hold by a strict application of his criteria, because of such pairs as 
hoofs : hooves. One of the more interesting of such pairs is brothers : brethren. 
Cases like hoofs : hooves present no difficulty under the modified second grouping- 
requirement because the morphs involved (hoof and hoove-, /s/ and /z/) are in 
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non-contrastive distribution: hoofs and hooves do not differ in meaning. This 
is not true of brothers and brethren. 

There are several possible ways of handling the problem. One way, which 
fits both versions of the second grouping-requirement but seems not too pleasing, 
is to group the /z/ of brothers, along with most other morphs meaning ‘noun 
plural’, into a single morpheme, but to exclude from this morpheme the morph 
found in brethren, both because it is not in free alternation with /z/ in this en- 
vironment and because it has a different meaning: ‘plural, with semantic spe- 
cialization, producing a form of address for fellow lodge- or church-members of 
the male sex’. 

Another solution is to postulate two distinct, though homophonous, mor- 
phemes brother: brother; ‘male child of same parents’, and brother, ‘fellow lodge- 
or church-member of the male sex’. The plural of brother, is brothers; that of 
brother, is either brothers or brethren, in- free alternation. The morphs meaning 
‘plural of noun’ in these two cases, together with others of the same meaning, 
are now in non-contrastive distribution, and can be grouped into a single 
morpheme. 

This breakdown of brother into two homophonous morphs, in order to achieve 
a greater differentiation of the environments in which various morphs meaning 
‘noun plural’ occur, may seem artificial; but if one starts with the plural forms 
and then works to the singular, it seems less so. For brethren occurs in larger 
environments in which brothers also occurs, whereas brothers occurs in some larger 
environments in which brethren does not occur, e.g. I want you to meet my (_), 
John and Bill. If one groups the cases in which both may occur and contrasts 
the non-linguistic environment of these cases with that of the cases in which 
only brothers occurs, the semantic difference is fairly clear. Extension by 
analogy to the singular forms then seems justified. The source of difficulty 
here, as often, lies of course in the complexity of manipulating any type of 
semantic criterion. 

12. The proposed revision of the second grouping-requirement leads rather 
clearly to simpler tactics; but it raises a problem for which I have no answer. 

There is a generally accepted working assumption in descriptive analysis to 
the effect that while there may be homophonous morphemes, there are no exactly 
synonymous ones.” No matter how subtle the difference in meaning may be 
between, say, twenty and score,*4 the difference in phonemic shape implies non- 
identity morphemically. Now the revised version of the second grouping- 
principle implies that we wILL violate this working assumption when the evidence 
leads us to believe that the violation is desirable. But I can make no statement 
as to the formal conditions under which the principle should be suspended. In 
every case of not quite complete complementation, we have to examine the 
positions in which more than one morph of the set appears, and decide whether 
in these positions they are in free alternation or not. In every case, this decision 
seems to turn on semantic considerations. If this is true, then for a long time 
to come such decisions are going to be partly a matter of individual taste. This 


23 Bloomfield, Language §9.5. 
24 Harris, Morpheme Alternants §2.2. 
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need not deter us; for in any such case we need only suspend judgment, state 
both or all the alternative analyses, and indicate that our choice of one for further 
analytical purposes is only tentative. 

13. The modification of Harris’s third grouping-requirement that we propose 
is somewhat simpler; cf. §3 (2). Instead of requiring that the morphs to be 
grouped ‘have combined environments no greater than the environment of some 
single alternant in the language’, we require that they have a total range which 
isnot unique. The range of a morpheme is the class of all environments in which 
the member morphs of that morpheme occur. Our revised requirement still 
stipulates that a morpheme obtained by grouping several morphs together shall 
have a range identical with (or paralleling) that of some other morpheme, but 
no longer requires that the second m»rpheme (the test morpheme) shall consist 
of a single morph. 

The tactical advantage to be gained by either form of the requirement is that 
we thereby avoid the need to list separately the range of individual morphemes; 
we prefer to handle them in terms of classes having identical or closely parallel 
ranges. With either form of the requirement, there may remain morphemes 
containing only a single morph, which have unique ranges; but this we cannot 
handle in the present connection.» For those morphs which perhaps can be 
grouped into complex morphemes, the tactical advantage is worthwhile. 

The revised form of the requirement enables us to gain this tactical advantage 
in cases where it is impossible under the older form. Latin case-endings are a 
clear example. Since no single case-number category is represented after all 
noun stems by the same morph, it is impossible under the old form of the require- 


ment to group all the morphs for any single case-number combination into a single 
morpheme. Under the new requirement, we may do so for one case-number 
combination, providing we also do so for at least one other case-number com- 
bination; the natural conclusion is to do so for every such combination. The set 
of eight or ten case-number morphemes can now be handled tactically as a class: 
they occur after noun stems; and a noun stem occurs before a case-number 
morpheme. 


IV. More AND MorPHEME 


14. We now attempt to remove the source of the remaining difficulties men- 
tioned in §3 (8-5). This we do by a single rather fundamental alteration of the 
relationship between morph and morpheme. 

Both before and after this alteration, an utterance consists wholly of morphs: 
every bit of phonemic material in an utterance is part of one morph or another. 
Before the alteration, every morph belongs to one and only one morpheme, so 
that there are as many morphemes in an utterance as there are morphs. 
After the alteration, the number of morphs in an utterance and the number of 
morphemes therein may not be identical: some of the morphs, and hence some 
bits of phonemic material, of some utterances, are morphemically irrelevant. 


25 In his unpublished material Harris shows how this can be handled. His example is 
English /tuw/ (to, two, too), which in the absence of semantic criteria first appears as a 
single morph. 
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How this change is brought about, and with what utility, will be demonstrated 
presently. In making it, we must conform to a principle which Harris does not 
state but which he adheres to rigorously: the principle of TOTAL ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY. Every morph, and every bit of phonemic material, must be determine1 
by (i.e. predictable from) the morphemes and the tagmemes (if any) of which 
the utterance is composed.” 

Two morphemic analyses of an utterance are TACTICALLY EQUIVALENT if 
they give the structure of the utterance in terms of the same morphemes and 
tagmemes—whatever the differences in the handling of submorphemic m itters. 
For example, according to one analysis, Fox?” poonimeewa ‘he stops talking to 
him’ consists of the morphs pooni ‘cease’, m ‘act by speech on an animate ob- 
ject’, and certain succeeding elements which do not concern us. A different 
analysis breaks the form into poon and im, with the same meanings. These 
two analyses are tactically equivalent. By the first one, the morpheme ‘cease’ 
has form poon before morphs beginning with a vowel, form pooni before those 
beginning with a consonant, and the morpheme ‘act by speech on an animate 
object’ has everywhere form m. By the second analysis, ‘cease’ has everywhere 
form poon, and the second morpheme has the two forms m and im, depending 
on what precedes. In either case, the sequence of morphemes involved can be 
indicated as {poon} + {m}; it is only below the tactical level that there is any 
difference. 

If, on the other hand, we divide the given form into poon ‘cease’, 7, and m 
‘act by speech etc.’, and consider each of these a morpheme as well as a morph, 
the analysis will not be tactically equivalent to the first two. For in this case 
the sequence of morphemes involved must be indicated as {poon} + {i} + {m} 
—there are more morphemes in the word than by the first two analyses. It is 
easy to see also why this analysis is tactically inferior to the first two: the state- 
ment as to the occurrence of the morpheme i—to which no meaning can be 
assigned—will have to operate in terms of suBMORPHEMIC (phonemic) properties 
of environments, whereas on the tactical level we should like to be able to state 
environments of occurrence and non-occurrence of classes of morphemes in terms 
of other classes of morphemes, without regard to submorphemic matters. 

But can we find any valid basis for preferring the first of the above alternative 
treatments to the second, or vice versa? Clearly, there can be no TACTICAL 
reason for choosing any one of two or more tactically equivalent analyses. If 
any reason at all is discoverable, it will be within the submorphemic realm: a 
matter of patterning, or perhaps simply of greater convenience. And although 


26 No defect of many older grammars of less-well-known languages is more marked than 
the confusion, or at best fuzziness, which results from a neglect of the principle of total 
accountability. Of course we do not condemn their writers for being ‘men of their times 
rather than of ours’; for one thing, this doctrine could hardly be stated explicitly until the 
phonemic principle had been discovered. 

27 T choose Fox rather than Menomini because the examples are a bit easier to cite; the 
same principles apply. The Fox forms are from Leonard Bloomfield, Notes on the Fox 
Language, IJAL 3.219-32, 4.181-226 (1924-7), and from the same writer’s Algonquian, Lin- 
guistic Structures of Native America 85-129 (New York, 1946). 
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convenience is a legitimate basis for a choice, we must recognize such a criterion 
as different in kind from others, and as more open to disagreement. A more 
convenient analysis tells us nothing more about a language than a less convenient 
one that is otherwise equivalent; but what it does tell it tells more clearly. 

15. The alteration by which the number of morphemes in an utterance fails 
in some cases to coincide with the number of morphs consists of recognizing two 
special kinds of morphs: EMPTY MORPHS, which have no meaning and belong to no 
morpheme; and PORTMANTEAU MORPHS, which belong simultaneously to two 
(or, theoretically, more) morphemes, and have simultaneously the meanings of 
both. 

If for some submorphemic reason (patterning or convenience), the breakup of 
Fox poonimeewa into poon + i + m (+) is to be preferred to either of the two 
alternative procedures outlined in §14, this breakup can be made tactically 
equivalent to the latter two, rather than to the analysis which requires the 
occurrence of z to be taken care of on a tactical level, by calling 7 an EMPTY 
morPH. Total accountability is maintained because we say, on the submorphemic 
level, that when a morph ending in a consonant is followed in the same word 
by one beginning with a consonant, the empty morph 7 appears between them. 

The simplest example of a PORTMANTEAU MORPH is French /o/ ‘to the (masc.)’ 
(§3). If this be taken as a single morpheme, tactical difficulties ensue. What 
other morpheme has a range of positions of occurrence parallel to the range of 
this one? On the other hand, since /o/ is a single phoneme, it is hardly possible 
to make a cut and produce two morphs. But if we interpret it as a portmanteau 
morph, the representative of the morpheme sequence {4le}, we not only eliminate 
a forlorn morpheme, but round out the distribution of {4} and of {le}, both 
otherwise somewhat defective. For da ‘to’ parallels to a great extent the distribu- 
tion of sur ‘on’, aprés ‘after’, and other morphs, but—unless the proposed inter- 
pretation is accepted—does not occur in one important position where the others 
occur: before le ‘the (masc.)’ when the following noun begins with a consonant. 
Similarly, the suggested treatment of /o/ makes the parallelism between le and 
la ‘the (fem.)’ much neater. The case is so clear-cut that there is nothing re- 
markable in the fact that au has been traditionally so interpreted. 

It is to be noted that our morphemic expansion of /o/ to {4 le} involves not 
only the morphemes {8} and {le}, but also a specific orpER thereof: /o/ is not 
morphemically {le 4}. This specific order, like the morphemes themselves, is 
given not by the portmanteau as such, but by its distribution and that of the 
morphs to which we propose to relate it. Choice of the order {& le} leads to the 
parallelism indicated above; choice of the reverse order leads to nothing at all. 

16. The simple examples just given speak, it is believed, for the naturalness 
of this approach; but as yet we have given no formal statement of the conditions 
under which an empty morph or a portmanteau morph is to be set up. 

Because of the possible importance of submorphemic patterning, it will be 
necessary to consider the typical phonemic shapes, or CANONICAL FORMS, Of 
morphs. It is a well-recognized fact that in any particular language, if we 
examine and classify those cases of morphs which do not patently involve the 
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questions here being raised, we find that many different morphs have much 
the same general phonemic shape.” Fijian affords an elementary example.” 
A large number of morphs have the shape #(C,V,C2V2(C3), where #* is word 
juncture, the C’s indicate any consonant (or none), the V’s any vowel, and C; 
is lacking when word juncture or a consonant follows: koro ‘village’ (Cs; = zero) 
sala ‘path’, dina ‘true, truth’, selev ‘cut, knife’, dabet ‘go up’, kadzv ‘call, announce’. 
A second, much smaller, group have the shape *C,ViC2V2C3V3(C,): tayane 
‘man, male’, yalewa ‘woman, female’. A third group have the shape V or 
V.iCV2: a ‘transitive with common object’, as in dabeta ‘go up (a hill)’, razda 
‘to see (a child, etc)’; 7 ‘transitive with proper object’, as in raid7 ‘to see (John, 
me, etc.)’; aka ‘transitive indirective’, as in dabetaka ‘carry (someone) upwards’. 
Lastly, there is a group of structure *CV *, occasionally #C,ViC2V2%: na 
‘the (common)’, as in na koro ‘the village’; nz ‘of the (common)’, as in na yada 
ni koro ‘the name of the village’; z ‘that connected with the act of’, as in na 7 sele 
‘the knife’; ko ‘the (proper)’, as in ko viti ‘Fiji’ or ko det ‘who?’. 

In some languages the variety of canonical forms is far greater than in Fijian, 
but in every language the total number—however assessed, for there is some 
choice in the process of abstraction from specific phonemes to symbols like C and 
V—is relatively small. In English many morphs have the shape of a single 
syllable with * preceding* (girl, act); others consist of a single consonant, or of 
a single syllable with initial vowel, with no preceding # (-s, -ing, -ed, -or). In 
both Fijian and English, and probably generally, some canonical forms can be 
expressed as the ‘sum’ of certain smaller ones: Fijian *# CVCVCV(C) as *# CVCV- 
(C) plus V; the English type of author as the type of act (or watch) plus the type 
of -or (or -ing). Moreover, in these cases the ‘sums’ occur as sequences of several 
morphs (actor) as avell as in single morphs (author). Those canonical forms 
which cannot be so expressed may conveniently be called MINIMUM. 

17. If in analyzing the morphemics of a language we make a preliminary clas- 
sification of canonical forms, based only on those morphs whose status is perfectly 
clear, this classification can serve as a guide in handling the less obvious cases. 

Multiplicity of analytical choice turns on two things: the location and number 
of cuts to be made in certain utterances; and the classification of the resultant 
morphs as ordinary, empty, or portmanteau. When faced with alternatives, we 
base our decision, wherever possible, on the relative desirability of the resulting 
tactics. Itis on this account that the treatment of French /o/ ‘to the (masc.)’ as 
a single morpheme, or of Fox connective 7 as a morpheme, is rejected. When 
this factor cannot play a part, we turn next to morphophonemic simplicity. 
Morphemes of constant phonemic shape are simplest; when we cannot find these, 
we look next for sets of morphemes showing similar alternations in phonemic 


28 A point discussed in detail by Benjamin L. Whorf in various unpublished material, 
and orally. 

29 C. Maxwell Churchward, A New Fijian Grammar (1941). 

3° This avoids the risky complications which result from calling word juncture a mor- 
pheme, as Rulon S. Wells does in his Immediate Constituents §64 (see fn. 4). The semantic 
contrast between Thank you with word juncture and the same without it means that word 
juncture is MORPHEMIC, but in such cases it might just as well be concluded—I think, a little 
better so—that ABSENCE of word juncture is the morpheme. 
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shape, since then we can describe the alternations of many different morphemes 
at once. When this also is not decisive, we turn to canonical forms, and prefer 
that analysis which produces morphs most closely conforming to the canonical 
forms already established—if possible, to minimum canonical forms. It may 
be that the second and third of these considerations should be assigned the other 
order of priority; apparently they are not often in conflict. 

When we are confronted with three tactically equivalent alternatives for Fox 
poonimeewa (pooni|m, poon|im, and poon|i|m with 7 as an empty morph), we need 
only proceed to the second consideration to reach an answer. If we make either 
the first or the second choice, one of the morphemes involved will have two al- 
ternants (poon and pooni, or else im and m). If we make the third, both poon 
and m become morphemes of constant phonemic shape. If this were not enough, 
the third criterion would show us that failure to set up the 7 as an empty morph 
would force us to recognize some morphs, beginning or ending in 7, of canonical 
forms not otherwise required (though not in the case of the elements in the par- 
ticular word poonimeewa), whereas the decision to set up the 7 by itself produces 
only morphs of shapes necessary anyway. 

Likewise in the French case: tactical considerations rule out a monomorphemic 
interpretation of /o/, but do not decide whether we must take it as a single 
(portmanteau) morph or may cut it further. Now by a criterion mentioned in 
§2 under Step 1, a morph must have overt phonemic content. In order to cut 
/o/ into two morphs, we must break up the phoneme /o/ into two components, 
say mid-back tongue position and lip-rounding. Neither of these components 
fits into any otherwise necessary canonical form of morphs in French (though in 
some other languages some morphs do have a shape definable in components 
rather than in phonemes). On the other hand, /o/ taken as a single morph fits 
into a canonical form, represented by such clear cases as /o/ ‘water’, /e/ ‘and’, 
/u/ ‘or’, /a/ ‘to’. The vote is clearly for the interpretation as a portmanteau 
morph. 

In the succeeding sections of Part IV we give further examples in which these 
same principles call for the recognition of empty or portmanteau morphs. 

18. In Nootka*® a word consists—submorphemically, as we shall show—of a 
stem plus one or more suffixes. (This statement is circular: a stem is a morpheme 
which begins with word-juncture, a suffix one which does not; but it will suffice 
for orientation.) Certain suffixes, which we may call LOCATION SUFFIXES, occur 
both after ordinary stems and after a stem hina-, hin-, hita-, which Sapir and 
Swadesh label an EMPTY STEM. 

Thus Xch- ‘red’ + -(q)o*(2) = Xiho-d ‘red on the face’; siz*- ‘sores, pox’ + the 
same suffix = szzo't ‘having sores on the face’; but hina- + the same suffix = 
hino't ‘on the face, being on the face’. Similarly, Xih- ‘red’ + -(?)akso(#) = 


31 Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka Texts (Philadelphia, 1939), esp. Part 
III, The Primary Structural Elements of Nootka; Morris Swadesh, Nootka Internal Syntax 
[sic], IJAL 9.77-102 (1936-8). The specific examples cited were generously supplied by 
Swadesh. 

3 The alternation among these three shapes of the element will not concern us; it is 
covered by statements on a lower level of morphophonemic treatment. 
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Kihaksot ‘red at the lips’; hap- ‘hair, fur’ + the same suffix = hapaksot ‘having 
a moustache’; but hina- + the same suffix = hinaksot ‘at the lips or mouth, 
being at the lips or mouth’. Finally, maX- ‘tied’ + -aho-p ‘cause momentaneously 
to be in front’ = maxXahorp ‘ties in front’; but hina- + the same suffix = hinaho-p 
‘places in front’. 

The empty stem has no meaning. Our tactics are just as well suited, and 
our morphophonemics are not complicated, by interpreting each form of the 
empty stem as an empty morph. The remaining stems constitute a class of 
morphs which begin with #*. Suffixes other than the location suffixes constitute 
a class of morphs which do not begin with *. When a location suffix is preceded 
by a stem, neither * nor any other phonemic material intervenes. When a 
location suffix is not preceded by a stem, it is preceded instead by the appropriate 
(predictable) form *hina-, ¥hin-, * hita, which in any case is meaningless and 
tacticaliy irrelevant. The principle of total accountability is not violated; and 
the empty morphs conform to canonical forms. The alternative of taking 
* hina- ete. as a stem (a morpheme) is undesirable because of the meaninglessness 
of this element. The alternative of taking hinaho-p as an alternant going with 
-aho-p, and similarly for every other such combination, produces a greater com- 
plication of canonical forms. 

19. In most of the central Algonquian languages occurs a phenomenon which 
we shall here illustrate with Potawatomi examples. Nouns appear in both un- 
allocated and allocated forms: wUkUma ‘chief’? : nUtOkUmam ‘my chief’ or 
kUtOkUmamwa ‘your (pl.) chief’. Some nouns, however, appear only in allocated 
forms; so nos: ‘my father’, kos: ‘your (sg.) father’. A noun in an allocated form 
contains a personal prefix before the noun stem, and after the noun stem one or 
more of several suffixes (including, if the allocation is plural, a personal suffix) 
and various inflectional endings. Some of those nouns which occur in both un- 
allocated and allocated forms contain, after the noun stem in an allocated form, 
«a morph m, Um, im, om;so, for example, the forms for ‘my chief’ and ‘your 
chief? above. Other such nouns appear sometimes with a morph of this shape, 
sometimes without it, but with no semantic contrast—the presence and absence 
of the morph are in free alternation. Still others, including all nouns which 
appear only in allocated forms, never occur with the m element. 

The m elements are more satisfactorily regarded as morphs than as parts of 
the preceding morphs, particularly since the choice among the various forms of 
the m element depends on the environment in much the same way as does the 
choice among the alternants of the morpheme {k} ‘locative’ and (though with 
less similarity) among the various alternants of a number of other suffix mor- 
phemes. But the m elements are meaningless, even where forms appear both 
with and without one of them, and it is tactically convenient to eliminate them 
from the picture before tactical discussion begins. So we take them to be empty 
morphs. 

20. ‘The English interje:tions written conventionally as hm/, eh?, and the like, 
consist phonemically of an intonation-sequence, a stress, and a segmental ‘carrier’ 
for these features. In my dialect, this segmental component may have any 
vocalic quality (whether this occurs elsewhere or not), or any oral closure or 
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closures, but it must be nasalized. Such a segmental structure is atypical 
in the wide range of nondistinctive variation, but the articulatory feature involved 
dlistinctively—nasalization—is one which does recur in more typical segmental 
structure, for example as that which distinguishes /m/ from /b/, /n/ from /d/. 

If we compare the utterance hm (intonation 32)* with yes(32) and with hm(24), 
we sce that the meaning of hm(82) is that of yes(82) minus the meaning of the 
intonationless abstraction yes; between hm(32) and hm(24) there is no semantic 
similarity. Hm itself, then, apart from the intonation which it serves to carry, 
has no meaning at all. 

We may conclude that the hm part of such interjections is an empty morph. 
The intonational morphs which accompany it are also found spread through such 
morphs or morph-sequences as yes, I know, no, maybe, he didn’! come, and so on. 
Accountability is maintained: if an utterance consists morphemically of an in- 
tonational morpheme alone, the empty morph hm will be present; otherwise hm 
is absent. 

The tactical implications are interesting: the only free morphemes of English, 
in Bloomfield’s sense of ‘free’, are intonational morphemes, and the only mono- 
morphemic utterances of the language are those consisting of such a morpheme. 

21. In certain Spanish verb forms there appears, between the stem and the 
endings, an element often called a CONJUGATION VOWEL: the d, é, and 4 of amar 
‘to love’, beber ‘to drink’, vivir ‘to live’; the db, ¢ and 4 of amdbamos ‘we loved’, 
bebiamos ‘we drank’, viviamos ‘we lived’, etc. Which vowel (or in one case vowel 
plus consonant) appears, depends on the stem and on the ending: the infinitive 
ending r, for example, requires é after a stem of the first conjugation, é after one 
of the second, and ¢ after one of the third. The three conjugations are classes 
of stems, in fact, based precisely on this feature of behavior. 

The conjugation vowels have no meaning. The meaning of amar is that of 
two component morphemes, stem am ‘love’ and the infinitive ending, whether 
we treat the latter as dr in this case, alternating with ér and fr elsewhere, or 
simply asr. The latter alternative relegates the d, and all other such conjugation 
vowels, to the status of empty morphs. 

Not all the post-stem vowels which occur in Spanish verbs have this status. 
The a of amas ‘thou lovest’, for example, is the only thing which distinguishes 
this form from ames ‘that thou lovest’ (subjunctive). Here the a is no empty 
morph, but an ordinary morph with meaning ‘present indicative’. In one pos- 
sible analysis of Spanish verbs, which would perhaps be the simplest from the 
morphophonemic standpoint, distinctions such as that between a ‘present in- 
dicative’ and the meaningless ¢ of amar are not made. But this somewhat 
greater morphophonemic ease is outweighed by more complicated tactics. 

22. Our first additional example of a portmanteau morph comes from Yokuts.™ 


83 Following Pike (The Intonation of American English; Ann Arbor, 1946) and Wells 
(Immediate Constituents §79) in the assignment of figures, and numbering the four levels 
from top down. 

% See fn. 11. The capital letters at the beginning of cited suffixes are components of 
the vowels in the part of the word which precedes the specific phonemes of the suffix. Thus 
the stem me‘k’i ‘swallow’ contains two consonants and parts of two vowels: after the first 
consonant, the vowel components high-front and long, and after the second consonant, the 
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In the Yawelmani dialect there are about a dozen morphemes which occur after 
a verb stem and before a finite or gerundial suffix. One of these is WZa‘la: 
(with alternants WZla-, FRla-, WW’e:, WLe:, FZWZla., ila:, la‘, WSla’, variously 
apportioned among different types of preceding element, but in non-contrastive 
distribution) ‘cause someone to x’: tisa‘la‘hin ‘(he) caused (it) to come out, 
(he) took (it) out’, with stem tisi ‘come out’ and finite suffix hin ‘aorist’. An- 
other is WAda: (with variants da‘, R = reduplication) ‘x often or repeatedly’: 
sodoxdo? ‘will throw him repeatedly’, with stem sodox ‘throw’ and final suffix ? 
‘future’. 

In some cases two of these elements occur in succession, within the position 
of occurrence stated above. Indeed, the alternant R of the morpheme ‘x re- 
peatedly’ occurs followed by the alternant FZWZla: of the morpheme ‘cause to 
x’: muhmuhlat ‘was made to dive repeatedly’, with stem muhu ‘dive’ and final 
suffix ¢ ‘passive aorist.’? But other alternants of the morpheme ‘x repeatedly’ 
do not occur before any alternant of the morpheme ‘cause to x’. No semantic 
gap results, however, for there is an element WE‘lsa’ ~ WE‘sa’ of the same 
positional class, meaning ‘cause to x repeatedly’: ninelsahin ‘got him to keep 
still several times’, with stem nine: ‘keep still, become quiet’, and final suffix 
hin ‘aorist.’ 

It is far from convenient, within the submorphemic economy of Yokuts, to 
cut WE:lsa’: ~ WE‘sa: into smaller morphs; each alternant subsumed by this 
notation is best taken as a single morph. The distribution and meaning lead 
one to interpret each of these morphs as a portmanteau representative of the 
sequence of two morphemes ‘x repeatedly’ + ‘cause to x’. 

23. In finite forms of the Spanish verb the tense-mode is usually indicated 
by one morph, and the person-number by another, in that order: amdb|a|mos 
‘we loved’, ama|re|is ‘you (pl.) will love’. In a few cases, it is difficult or impos- 
sible to separate the element meaning a tense-mode from that meaning a person- 
number; in these cases, we may regard the undivided endings (after any 
conjugation vowel that may occur) as portmanteau morphs: o ‘present indicative 
+- first person singular’, as in amo ‘I love’, é (with verbs of the first conjugation), 
4 (with those of the second and third conjugations) ‘preterit indicative + first 
person singular,’ and 6 (first conj.) 76 (second and third conj.) ‘preterit indicative 
+- third person singular.’ This treatment, combined with the empty-morph in- 
terpretation of conjugation vowels, reduces all finite Spanish verb forms to a 
uniform structure: stem ++ tense-mode morpheme + person-number morpheme.* 

24. In Fijian there is a construction consisting of any of certain particles 
followed by a noun or pronoun: na sala ‘the path’, na dava ‘(the) what?’, nz koro 





vowel components high-front and short. When this stem occurs with the suffix FRit 
‘passive aorist’, the component F merges with the first group of vowel components in the 
stem to give e*, and the component R merges with the second group of vowel components 
in the stem to give zero; the resulting form is me-k’it ‘was swallowed’. With a different 
set of components contributed by the suffix WA?an ‘durative present’, the resulting form is 
mik’a:?an ‘is swallowing’. For the details of this, see Zellig S. Harris, Yokuts Structure 
and Newman’s Grammar, IJAL 10.196-211 (1944). 

% The ‘irregular’ verbs present more complex cases of both portmanteau and empty 
morphs, but are tactically quite the same, save where one or another form is missing. 
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‘of-the village’, ko viti ‘(the) Fiji’, vec au ‘to me’. One of the particles is vez 
‘to, with, of’, as in the last example above and in vez keda ‘with, to, of us’, vez 
Joni ‘with, to John’. One of the pronouns is koya ‘he, she’, as in ko koya ‘(the) 
he, she’, nez koya ‘of him, of her’. But the specific combination of vei and koya 
seems not to occur. Where semantically it would be expected, one finds, 
instead, the portmanteau morph vuaa ‘with, to, of him or her’, as in au na vosa 
vuaa na yone ‘I future speak to-him the child’ = ‘I shall speak to the child.’ 

25. We may best approach a consideration of the fifth difficulty of §3 by 
examining some English cases. On the tactical level, it is certainly desirable 
to consider men as consisting of the morpheme man plus the morpheme s ‘plural’. 
When cutting utterances containing men into morphs, we will not be led to cut 
men into smaller pieces; it fits a canonical form and if broken further the smaller 
fragments do not. So one solution, and certainly the most obvious one, is to 
regard men as a single portmanteau morph, representing the morpheme sequence 
{man} + {s}. 

It is true that there is a phonemic similarity between man and men—the iden- 
tity of initial and final consonants—which we do not want to lose sight of. This 
places men in a different category from French /o/, Yokuts WE:(1)sa-, Spanish 
o, or Fijian vuaa, for in the latter cases the resemblance of the portmanteau to 
other alternants of either of the constituent morphemes is negligible. Even if 
men were an isolated case in English, this resemblance would be worthy of men- 
tion. But it is, of course, far from isolated; we have also mouse : mice, foot : feet, 
woman : women (if woman is a single morpheme), slide : slid, sing : sang, and 
many others. 

The portmanteau interpretation of such bimorphemic forms need not obscure 
the phonemic resemblance of which we are speaking. In our morphophonemics 
we have to mention all portmanteaus. By assembling, in one section of our 
description, all portmanteaus which have this feature of partial phonemic iden- 
tity with one of the constituent morphemes, and by organizing them into groups 
on the basis of the specific phonemic difference, we give ample attention to the 
matter. 

Some may nevertheless prefer to reinterpret portmanteaus as bimorphic as 
well as bimorphemic, even though to do so one must extend the definition of 
‘morph’ to cover elements of other than overt phonemic content. If this is 
considered desirable, then in the notion of portmanteau we have at least achieved 
a@ more rigorous way of extending the coverage of the term ‘morph’ in such a 
manner, as follows: 

In our initial cutting of utterances, we obtain only morphs of overt phonemic 
content. Further examination, along the lines detailed in this paper so far, 
reveals the possibility that certain of our morphs are portmanteaus; but for our 
present purpose we may call them rather TENTATIVE PORTMANTEAUS. We then 
examine each tentative portmanteau and compare its phonemic shape with that 
of the other alternants of the constituent morphemes. If we find that the tenta- 


% Churchward is not entirely clear on the matter: he says (op.cit. 1.24.3) that vet koya 
is ‘unusual’. If it does indeed occur, then the interpretation proposed is wrong; rather 
vet koya is like English with it and vuaa like therewith. 
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tive portmanteau has some phonemes (or components) in common with one of 
the non-portmanteau alternants of one of the constituent morphemes, we may 
set up the entire non-portmanteau alternant as one constituent MoRPH of the 
form which has tentatively been regarded as a portmanteau, and the alternation 
from this shape to that of the tentative portmanteau as the other constituent 
MoRPH. Alternatively, we may set up the tentative portmanteau, as a whole, 
as an alternant of that constituent morpheme which it resembles phonemically, 
and set up a ZERO MORPH as an alternant of the other constituent morpheme.” 
For example, our initial cutting produces men, which does not look like more than 
one morph. The sequence man plus s does not occur. Men fills the tactical 
place which one might expect to be filled by the sequence man plus s. Men is 
therefore morphemically {man} + {s}. But—so runs the argument that would 
set up alternation morphs—men and man resemble each other in phonemic shape, 
both containing m-n. So men isnot a portmanteau. One morph in men is man. 
The other is the alternation a ~ e. Or—arguing now for a zero morph—men is 
not a portmanteau, but consists of an alternant men of {man} plus an alternant 
/0/ of {s}. 

If a language contains only a few isolated instances of this kind, probably 
everyone would agree to reject the last steps of the above argument and return 
to the portmanteau interpretation, relying on the organization of one’s morpho- 
phonemic statements to put the matter of partial phonemic resemblance into 
clear relief. But if the language contains a sufficient number of such cases that 
one is warranted in setting up a canonical form for morphs like a ~ e, or like 
/0/, then some may prefer the extension. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to French bon ‘good (masc.)’ and to 
English sheep (pl.). In the course of examination, the portmanteau interpreta- 
tion is that which first presents itself; from it we may proceed to the recognition 
of morphs of other than overt phonemic content if we find factors comparable to 
those in the case of men. It is to be emphasized that when portmanteaus are 
eliminated in this way, the new definition of ‘morph’ is no longer that with which 
we began; perhaps, therefore, it would be advisable to distinguish terminologi- 
cally between, say, ‘primary morphs’ (those of overt phonemic content) and 
‘extended morphs’ (including primary ones and morphs of the zero, replacement, 
or subtraction type). 

English children, however, remains recalcitrant. Obviously it is morphemi- 
cally {child} + {s};so that whatever submorphemic interpretation we chose, the 
tactical picture is clear. The first part of children resembles child, and the last 
part is identical with one of the alternants of {s}, namely the -en of oxen. The 
alternative analyses are (1) child|ren, (2) childr|en, (3) child|r|en, (4) child + vowel 
change and -ren, and (5) no cut, ie. portmanteau. The first gives a morph 


37 This second alternative is that proposed by Bernard Bloch, English Verb Inflection, 
Lana. 23.399-418 (1947). Bloch rejects all alternation or subtraction morphs, and inter- 
prets ali tentative portmanteaus as an alternant of one of the constituent morphemes plus 
a zero alternant of the other. One special criterion is introduced for dealing with zero al- 
ternants: no morpheme is postulated which has OnLy a zero alternant. 
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/tild/, the difference between which and child recurs in other contexts, e.g. 
slide : slid, bite : bit; but then the morph -ren is unique. The second gives a 
morph -en which recurs; but then the difference between /éildr/ and child is 
unique. The third has the merits of each of the first two, without the defects, 
but involves an empty morph r, which is not observed to recur and therefore 
requires a special statement for this occurrence. The fourth produces a morph 
(vowel change and -ren) which fits no canonical form, unless the vowel-change- 
plus-en of bitten, hidden, and others is grouped with it from the point of view of 
shape. Apparently this is one of the cases in which all our preferential criteria 
(§14) fail, and nothing remains but a resort to convenience.® 


V. ConcLusIons 


26. We now summarize the procedure of morphemic analysis worked out in 
the course of our discussion, and end with an example from English which illus- 
trates several of the points that have been made. Our summary of the procedure 
is given in steps, as in §2; but in actually working with a particular language one 
has to skip back and forth, operating by trial and error. 

Step 1. We assemble the utterances of the language before us, recorded in 
some phonemic notation. If preliminary examination reveals that a different 
(also phonemic) notation would make the task simpler, we retranscribe them all. 
If further preliminary examination shows that some normalization of notation, 
maintaining all phonemic distinctions but adding thereto, would further simplify 
the task, we retranscribe again, and perhaps again. As we proceed to other 
steps, we check back from time to time to be sure we have not involved ourselves 
in contradictions. 

Step 2. The utterances are now examined in the notation finally chosen. 
Recurrent partials with constant meaning are discovered; those not composed of 
smaller ones are morphs. So are any partials not recurrent but left over when 
all recurrent ones are accounted for; therefore every bit of phonemic material 
belongs to one morph or another. By definition, a morph has the same phone- 


38 The unsolved case of children is discussed in detail for a reason. There is no merit in 
an analytical procedure which ‘eliminates’ all but one of a set of alternative analyses simply 
by fiat—by saying that when such-and-such types of alternatives present themselves we 
shall accept the one which has certain characteristics and reject the others. Our aim is to 
achieve the most accurate and clearest picture possible of the workings of a language, on 
all levels—phonemic, morphemic, and tactical; in some cases this is attained not by giving a 
single treatment, but precisely by indicating the alternatives. For in some cases a range 
of choice is determined not by our approach, but by the nature of the language; and when 
this is so, the existence of a range of choice in a particular portion of the language is one of 
the facts about the language that ought to be portrayed in our description. In one sense, 
any method of description which conforms to the principle of total accountability is correct; 
if we nevertheless discuss the relative merits of one procedure or another within this funda- 
mental framework, the purpose is to attain greater mutual intelligibility among the writers 
of grammars and, in terms thereof, more accurate pictures of the languages we describe. 

39 We say ‘phonemic’ for simplicity’s sake; if our notation has been normalized, then more 
accurately this should read ‘every bit of orthographic material’. 
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mic shape in all its occurrences; and (at this stage) every morph has an overt 
phonemic shape, but a morph is not necessarily composed of a continuous unin- 
terrupted stretch of phonemes. The line between two contiguous morphs is a 
cut. 

Step 3. Omitting doubtful cases, morphs are classed on the basis of shape 
and the canonical forms are tentatively determined. 

Strep 4. Two or more morphs are grouped into a single morpheme if they fit 
the following grouping-requirements: (a) they have the same meaning; (b) they 
are in non-contrastive distribution; (c) the range of the resultant morpheme is 
not unique. Some morphs, however, may be assigned to no morpheme at all, 
and some may be assigned simultaneously to two (or more) morphemes. An 
empty morph, assigned to no morpheme,” must have no meaning, and must be 
predictable in terms of non-empty morphs. A portmanteau morph must have 
the meanings of two or more morphemes simultaneously, and must be in non- 
contrastive distribution with the combination of any alternant of one of the 
member morphemes and any alternant of the other (usually because no such 
combination occurs). 

Step 5. Where there are alternative possibilities, choice is based on (a) tacti- 
cal simplicity, (b) morphophonemic simplicity, and (c) conformity to canonical 
forms, in this order of priority. 

Srep 6. The differences in the phonemic shape of morphs as alternants of mor- 
phemes are organized and stated; this (in some cases already partly accomplished 
in Step 1) constitutes morphophonemics. In particular, portmanteaus are com- 
pared with the other alternants of the morphemes involved, and if resemblances 
in phonemic shape and the number of cases warrant it, morphs of other than 
overt phonemic content are recognized, some of the portmanteaus being thus 
eliminated. 

27. Our final example is the system of personal pronouns in English (including 
who, whom, whose). 

At least in certain dialects, the morphs J and me (and similarly we and us, he 
and him, etc.) are in non-contrastive distribution; in some dialects, indeed, the 
complementation is probably complete. We may suspect that if it were not 
for the Latinizing school tradition, the complementation would be complete 
for most speakers: J initially except in isolation, me directly after a verb or a 
preposition and in isolation. Actual exceptions to this are either on the Latin 
pattern (It’s I, or Who’s there?—I, instead of Me), or are overcorrections (be- 
tween you and I). For many speakers whose usage of J and me does not put 
them in complete complementation, there is no contrast between, for example, 
It’s I and It’s me. In other dialects and styles, on the other hand, the forms are 
in contrast: literary English, schoolteachers’ on-duty English, and certain 


‘0 All the empty morphs in a language are in complementary distribution and have the 
same meaning (none). They could, if there were any advantage in it, be grouped into a 
single empty morpheme—but one which had the unique characteristic of being tactically 
irrelevant. 
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whimsical styles." The remainder of this discussion applies only to a dialect in 
which the distribution is non-contrastive. 

My and mine (and similarly our and ours, your and yours, etc.) are in complete 
complementation: my occurs when a noun follows without pause, mine otherwise. 

If the above statements are to hold, we must split the occurrences of her into 
those which parallel those of his and those which parallel those of him; the former, 
her;, is morphemically identical with hers, while her, is morphemically identical 
with she. 

Paralleling John in John came, Bill saw John, John’s book, the book is John’s, 
and virtually every other utterances containing the morpheme John, we have I 
came, Bill saw me, my book, The book is mine, etc. John’s is two morphs and two 
morphemes; we conclude that my and mine are two morphemes each, though each 
is only a single morph. 

We conclude, therefore, that the English personal pronouns have the following 
morphemic structure: 

{I} I, me {she} she, here 

{I} + {s} my, mine {she} + {s} her, hers 

{we} we, us {it} 2 

{we} + {s} our, ours {it} + {s} dts 

{you} you {they} they, them 

{you} + {s} your, yours {they} + {s} their, theirs 

{he} he, him {who} who, whom 

{he} + {s} his {who} + {s} whose 
The forms 7¢, its, and whose are the same morphically and morphemically; the 
others illustrate one or more of the grouping-requirements that we have dis- 
cussed. ‘Together, the twenty-six forms are analyzed into only nine different 
morphemes.” 

The tactical implications are considerable. Except for the category of number, 
the pronouns are now exactly like any proper noun in their tactics, and can be 
classed as a subdivision of proper nouns. There is no longer any justification for 
speaking of case in English; for the distinction between subjective and objective 
‘cases’ (under whatever name) disappears as soon as J and me, etc., are shown to 
belong to the same morpheme. A form with added -’s is not a case-form either, 
but simply a form with added -’s: the -’s is simply another morpheme, with a 
statable range of positions in which it occurs. 


41 For example, that style in which one says me, myself, and I as if the reference were to 
three people. This is not unrelated to a style which obviously has to be excluded, both here 
in the discussion of English pronouns and in any other discussion of morpheme alternants: 
the style of the discussion itself, in which such forms as me and J contrast because they are 
used as names of particular morphs. 

“We might go further, interpreting we, us as {I} + pluralizing {s}, with a similar 
treatment for the other plural pronouns. We are deterred from this step not because 
plural you is identical with singular you (since after all sheep and other nouns manifest 
this property), but because {he} + {s}, {she} + {s}, and {it} + {s} would all add up to 
they, them. 
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(A REPLY TO HALL’S CRITICISM OF NEOLINGUISTICS) 
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In LANGUAGE 22.273-83 (1946), Robert A. Hall Jr. published an attack on the 
neolinguistic doctrine, occasioned (as he says himself) by several publications 
of mine, which are also quoted and sharply criticized, altho my name never 
appears—an interesting case of linguistic taboo.! The present answer was 
written at the kind invitation of the Editor of LanauaGe.? 

Bartoli’s and Bertoni’s Breviario di neolinguistica (Médena, 1925) is divided 
into two sections: the first, by Bertoni (7-59), is entitled Principi generali; the 
second, by Bartoli (63-126), is entitled Criteri teenici. Hall devotes only a few 
lines (22.277) to the Principi generali, and these lines are merely a very short 
presentation with no criticism whatever; all the rest of his article (11 pages) is 
devoted to the Criteri teenici. It seems to me, however, that general principles 
are by no means less important than technical criteria, and-—what is more—that 
the technical criteria, being merely a consequence of the general principles, can- 
not be correctly understood without a proper evaluation of these.? I think it 
necessary, therefore, to examine in detail the general theoretical basis of neo- 


linguistics, especially in comparison with the neogrammatical doctrine (to which 
Hall openly declares allegiance, with only a few slight. reservations). In the 
second part T shall examine briefly Hall’s criticism of the Criteri tecnici. 


I 


‘The main theoretical differences between the neolinguists and the neogram- 
murians are the following.‘ 


1In Lana. 22.273 n. 6, Hall writes of me: ‘The first of the items cited in fn. 5 (AA NS. 
46.382 ff.) is a programmatic exposé of some of Birtoli’s theories ... . The other items con- 
tain, in general, simple assertions of the superiority of Bartoli’s method, unsupported by 
other evidence than lists of ‘authorities’ alleged to share the same points of view.’ It 
seems that I have filled many pages with simple assertions, in a very Ciccronian way. For 
the rest, I leave it to my colleagues to decide whether Hall judges my contributions fairly. 

2I do not give a complete bibliography of the publications in which I have treated of 
neolinguistics, because Hall has done so in LANG. 22.273 n. 5. I shall add, however, the 
following items, which Hall seems to have overlooked: I dialetti indoeuropei (Naples, 1931) ; 
JAOS 66.264 f. (1946); AJP 67.298 ff. (1946); RR 37.247 ff. (1946). 

8’ Cf. Bartoli, Studi albanesi 2.61 n. 56 (1932): ‘Le norme neolinguistiche sono nien- 
t’altroche un mezzo per trovareil rapporto cronologico fraduc fasi linguistiche (§5) e inoltre 
un mezzo per trovare la patria dell’ innovazione (§6).’ 

4The neolinguists have of course not invented all their principles. Nobody ever in- 
vents anything ex nihilo, and all the great discoveries (such as Darwinism or the atomic 
theory) were several times anticipated. The neolinguists have repeatedly made greatful 
acknowledgments to the scholars who preceded them—above all Leonardo, Vico, Humboldt, 
J. Schmidt, H. Schuchardt, G. Paris, Ascoli, Croce, Gentile. Cf. Bartoli, Saggi 72 n. 5, 
177 n. 14, 275 n. 85; Introduzione alla neolinguistica, Prefazione and 100; Studi albanesi 
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(1) PHonetic raw. The first and probably most important cleavage is on 
the question of phonetic laws, which, according to the neogrammarians, SUFFER 
NO EXCEPTIONS.’ This principle was already enunciated before the neogram- 
marians by August Schleicher, in his book Die darwinsche Theorie und die 
Sprachwissenschaft 7 (Weimar, 1873): ‘Languages are natural organisms which, 
not determinable by human will, are born, grow, and develop according to fixed 
laws, and then become old and die.’ The concept of phonetic law is therefore 
no invention of the neogrammarians, who were indeed sterile in theoretical 
thinking. The concept is strongly opposed® by the neolinguistics, who claim 
that it corresponds to no reality whatever, that it is indefensible from the philo- 
sophical point of view, and that it is harmful to linguistic investigation. Cf. 
especially J. Gilliéron, La faillite de l’étymologic phonétique (Neuveville, 1919); 
Bertoni, Breviario 7 ff., 56 ff.; Bartoli, Saggi di linguistica spaziale 275 n. 85, 
280; Miscellanea di studi in onore di Attilio Hortis 898 ff. (Trieste, 1910);7 





2.16 ff., 57 n. 51, 62 n. 62, 138, 73. It would however be unfair to deny not only the main new 
points offered by the neolinguists, but also their great merit in having formed a coherent 
and logical doctrine out of many scattered, haphazard, and often imprecise observations. 

5 It would in fact be easy to show that for many of the so-called phonetic laws affecting 
well-known fields like Romance, dogmatically presented by the neogrammarians in their 
manuals, the ‘exceptions’ are more numerous than the ‘normal’ forms. This is recognized 
by Hall, who however makes the astonishing assertion that ‘scientific principles do not in 
any way depend on the mere number of attestations’. One wonders on what they do 
depend. 

6 Because of their denial of ‘laws’, the neolinguists are sometimes accused by timid 
souls of introducing disorder and anarchy into linguistics; but such remarks only show 
ignorance. In reality, the neolinguists wish to introduce a real and much more rigorous 
order in place of the false one; cf. the excellent remark of Maver (Slavia 7.147) in his review 
of Bartoli’s Introduzione: ‘Il est évident qu’il [scil. Bartoli] ne veut pas introduire une 
anarchie dans la conception des changements linguistiques. Au contraire, il veut nous en 
donner une notion plus disciplinée et plus riche.’ 

s See also H. Schuchardt, Uber die Lautgesetze, Gegen die Junggrammatiker (Berlin, 
1885; reprinted in the Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier 143f., 751 f.); G. E. Parodi, Questioni 
teoriche: le leggi fonetiche, Nuovi studj medievali 1.263 f. (1923/4; but the article was writ- 
ten in 1909); C. Battisti, Ernesto Giacomo Parodi e le leggi fonetiche, La Parola, November 
1925; G. Bertoni, La legge fonetica, Archivum romanicum 5.1 ff. (1921); Enciclopedia 
italiana s.v. Fonetica623f. (with good bibliography and the main statements of the founders 
of the neogrammatical school); C. Tagliavini, Enciclopedia italiana 212 s.v. Linguistica. 
One of the first to oppose the neogrammatical dogma of phonetic law was the Italian lin- 
guist G. I. Ascoli, Dei neogrammatici: lettera al professore Pietro Merlo, Archivio glotto- 
logico italiano 10.18-73 (1886/8; the letter is dated 1885); Terracini, Perfiles de Lingiiistas 16 
(Tucumén, 1946). 

7 Hall has obviously not read this important work, though he cites it once (LANG. 22.273 
n.1). He never even mentions Bartoli’s fundamental article in Studi albanesi 2.5 ff. (1932), 
Accordi antichi fra l’albanese e le lingue sorelle, with the subtitle: Raccolta di fatti e dis- 
cussioni di metodi. I shall not cite the many later works of Bartoli, because they contain 
nothing very new or important from the theoretical point of view, although they are very 
rich in the analysis of particular linguistic phenomena, both in the Indo-European and in 
the Romance field. I will, however, mention at least the following: Alle porte orientali 
d'Italia (Turin, 1945); Saggi di linguistica spaziale (Turin, 1945); La Venezia Giulia, terra 
d’Italia (Venice, 1945); Linguistica spaziale, in R. Biasutti, Le razze ei populi della terra 
$20 ff. (Turin, 1941); La posizione del dialetto nizzardo, Rivista ingauna e intemelia 147-200 
(Bordighera, 1941); Lineamenti di linguistica spaziale (with Vidossi; Milan, 1943). 
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Introduzione 59 ff.; V. Bertoldi, La parola quale mezzo d’espressione 11 ff. 
(Naples, 1946); La parola quale testimone della storia 6 ff. (Naples, 1945); 
I. Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 39 ff., 383 ff. (London, 
1937); Bonfante, Romanic Review 36.240-3 (1945), 37.247-51 (1946); PMLA 
59.877-81 (1944). 

From this first point—the absolute character of phonetic law—and from its 
logical applications, all the other consequences naturally derive which so sharply 
separate neogrammarians and neolinguists. It is however best to enumerate 
these consequences one by one, since not all scholars seem to be aware of them, 
and while sometimes rejecting the neogrammatical doctrines in theory, still 
apply them in practice. 

(2) PHYSIOLOGICAL ORIGIN OF PHONETIC CHANGE. The neogrammarians con- 
sider that phonetic change—the cornerstone of all their linguistic investigations— 
is a purely physiological phenomenon. Thus they will claim that Latin inter- 
vocalic stops became voiced in France or in Spain (prdtum > prado) BECAUSE 
THEY WERE INTERVOCALIC, and because the intervocalic position CAUSES voicing. 
The neolinguists answer that this is a vulgar tautology, and explains nothing: 
there are regions both in the Romania and elsewhere where intervocalic stops 
are NoT voiced (e.g. Ital. prato), and there are even regions where voiced inter- 
vocalic stops become unvoiced (Gk. &yw, Lat agi : ON aka). The neolinguists 
claim therefore that every linguistic change—not only phonetic change—is a 
spiritual, human process, not a physiological process. Physiology cannot Ex- 
PLAIN anything in linguistics; it can present only the conditions of a given phe- 
nomenon, never the causes. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 898, 912; Studi albanesi 
2.41 ff., 70 (1932); Introduzione 49, 59 (‘Le leggi fonetiche non sono mai cause, 
€ sono soltanto condizioni’—an assertion specifically denied by Hall 22.277 n. 14), 
63, 104; Saggi 23 n. 16, 24 n. 21, 241 n. 41, 277 (addendum to 23 n. 16), 279 
(addendum to 241).” 

The so-called ‘ease theory’ (‘legge del minimo sforzo’) is likewise rejected by 
the neolinguists, and for the same reasons. Cf. Bertoni, Breviario 54 f. 

(3) Buinp Necessity. Phonetic laws, the neogrammarians dogmatically pro- 
claim, operate with blind necessity. The neolinguists deny this. Since phonetic 
change, like every linguistic change, is a spiritual fact, it is free, not bound by any 
physical or physiological necessity. It is man who creates language, every 
moment, by his will and with his imagination; language is not imposed upon 
man like an exterior, ready-made product of mysterious origin. Cf. Bertoni, 
Breviario 30 ff., 56 ff.; Bertoldi, Espressione 11 ff. 


7a ‘Physiology is sometimes the metaphysics of our discipline,’ said Ascoli (cf. Introdu- 
zione 104). Bartoli adds: ‘it has never taught us either the age, or the home (patria), or 
the cause of linguistic innovations.’ 

8 It is true that the neogrammarians distinguish verbally between phonetic phenomena, 
which they consider purely physiological and mechanical, and morphological phenomena. 
In the latter they admitted the action of analogy, which they consider psychological; cf. 
Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 17 ff., 25 ff., and Bartoli, Introduzione 96 f. 
However, this neogrammatical analogy operates quite mechanically, in the same way in 
every place, country, and language; there is nothing really psychological about it. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of what its defenders may say, the neogrammatical conception of language 
remains, as a whole, strictly materialistic and deterministic. This note may serve to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact that whatever contradictions may appear in the text are 
the neogrammarians’ fault, not mine. 
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(4) LANGUAGE A COLLECTIVE PHENOMENON. The neogrammarians consider 
language and linguistic change as a collective phenomenon, ruled by collective 
laws; they always reason as if ‘the English speaker’, ‘the Italian speaker’ really 
existed—instead of one individual, concrete speaker, who can never represent 
perfectly the abstract norm of which the neogrammarians dream. The neo- 
linguists hold that only the one speaker in front of us is concrete and real, in the 
concrete, individual act of his speaking. The English language, the Italian 
language are abstractions: there is no such thing as the ‘typical’ English or Italian 
speaker, just as there is no such thing as the average man. 

(5) INDIVIDUAL ORIGIN OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE. Every linguistic change, the 
neolinguists claim, is therefore of individual origin: in its beginnings it is the free 
creation of one man, which is imitated, assimilated (not copied!) by another man, 
and then by another, until it spreads over a more-or-less vast area. This crea- 
tion will be more or less powerful, will have more or less chance of surviving and 
spreading, according to the creative power of the individual, his social influence, 
his literary reputation, and soon. The innovation of a king has a better chance 
than the innovation of a peasant; as a matter of fact, the modern German uvularr 
seems to have started in the Frenchified courts of German kings and princelings, 
especially Augustus the Strong. The importance of such personalities as Mo- 
hammed, Dante, and Luther in the formation of Arabic, Italian, and German 
has been decisive; the second is rightly hailed as the father of the Italian lan- 
guage. It has been one of the major faults of the neogrammarians to forget 
entirely the individual origin of linguistic phenomena. For the neogrammarians, 
language is nothing but a sequence of sound-changes, a mass of phonetic laws. 
Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 898; Bertoni, Breviario 14 ff., 51 ff.; V. Pisani, Le lingue 
indeuropee 57 (Milan, 1944); Bonfante, Encyclopedia of psychology 862 f. s.v. 
Semantics (New York, 1946); Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique 
générale? 1.335 ff., A propos de qudélités (Paris, 1926); Esquisse d’une histoire 
de la langue latine* 215 ff. (Paris, 1933); Vendryes, Le langage 269 ff. (Paris, 
1921); Jespersen, Language 151 ff. (New York, 1923); Nature and art in lan- 
guage, Linguistica 434 ff. (Copenhagen, 1933); J. B. Greenough and G. L. 
Kittredge, Words and their ways in English speech 51 ff., 78 f. (New York, 1901); 
Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 47, 221. 

(6) LANGUAGE AN ESTHETIC CREATION. For the neolinguists, who follow Vico’s 
and Croce’s philosophy, language is essentially expression—esthetic creation; 
the creation and the spread of linguistic innovations are quite comparable to 
the creation and the spread of feminine fashions, of art, of literature: they are 
based on esthetic choice. Semantic changes in the lexicon are obviously poetic 
metaphors. For the neogrammarians, blind and deaf to the esthetic nature of 
language, linguistic phenomena were dead things, to be observed and classified 
like stones in a museum. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 889, 898; Saggi XI, 137 n. 
9; Bertoni, Breviario 20 ff., 30 ff.; Croce, Aesthetic? 140 ff., 220 ff., 324 ff. (transl. 
D. Ainslie, London, 1922); Bonfante, Encyclopedia of psychology 853 ff. s.v. 
Semantics; Bertoldi, Expressione 303; Greenough and Kittredge 7 ff. 

(7) THE ‘HISTORICAL’? CONCEPTION OF LANGUAGE. Although the neogram- 
marian school claims to be ‘historical’, in reality it has ignored history altogether. 
French, for the neogrammarians, is merely an unorganized complex of phonetic 
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laws showing how Latin words were transformed (testa > téte)—nothing else. 
They see no connection whatever between the development of the French lan- 
guage and the history of the French people, their struggles, their religion, their 
literature, their beliefs, their life. The same phonetic laws could have taken 
place just as well in Siberia or in Patagonia as in France. Nothing binds them 
to the French people, the French history, the French mentality. Neogrammat- 
ical linguistics is thus linguistics in abstracto, in vacuo. The neolinguists, tho 
stressing the esthetic nature of language, know that language, like every human 
phenomenon, is produced under certain special historical conditions, and that 
therefore the history of the French language cannot be written without taking 
into account the whole history of France—Christianity, the Germanic invasions, 
Feudalism, the Italian influence, the Court, the Academy, the French Revolu- 
tion, Romanticism, and so on—nay, that the French language is an expression, 
an essential part of French culture and French spirit. Cf. Bertoni, Breviario 
7 ff., 25 ff., 31, 58 f.; Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 897; Introduzione 66, 94 f., 99, 103; 
Studi albanesi 2.66 n. 80 (1932); Saggi 30 n. 102, 116 n. 61; Bonfante, Encyclo- 
pedia of psychology 855 ff. s.v. Semantics; AJP 67.296 ff. (1946); Bertoldi, 
Storia 3 ff. 

(8) WHAT IS A LANGUAGE? For the neogrammarians, such words as French, 
Italian, English denote things that have a real existence and a real unity. In 
reality, however, any linguistic atlas—or even daily observation—shows that 
there is no unity, but a tremendous number of dialects, isoglosses, fluctuations, 
oscillations of all kinds, a vast tempestuous sea of conflicting forces and contra- 
dictory trends. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 900; AGIIt. 25.33 (1931/3); Bonfante, 
Encyclopedia of psychology 860 s.v. Semantics. 

The same absolute conception of language causes a chronological hiatus be- 
tween Latin and Italian, Old Greek and Modern Greek, which obviously never 
existed in reality. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 900; Bonfante, AJP 67.292 ff. 

(9) ‘IraLo-CELTIC’, ‘BALTO-Siavic’, ETc. Still less can the neolinguists admit 
such expressions as [/alo-Celtic, Balto- Slavic, Indo-Iranian, West Germanic, Proto- 
Germanic, and the like, which have of course not the slightest historical justifica- 
tion, and represent a serious hindrance in linguistic investigations. Cf. Bartoli, 
Misc. Hortis 905; Studi albanesi 2.57 n. 50; Saggi 17 f., 28 n. 75 and n. 80, 209, 300; 
Pisani, Glottologia indeuropei 11 (Roma, 1943); Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei 
174 ff. (Naples, 1931); AJP 67.289 ff. 

(10) ‘Rrrornr’. One of the most frequent fallacies of the neogrammatical 
method is that of the ‘ritorni’. It is a logical consequence of the uniform, mono- 
lithic conception of language illustrated above. Since Latin was a uniform lan- 
guage, so also was the so-called ‘Vulgar Latin’ (another neogrammatical myth); 
and therefore Sardinian and Spanish, Romanian and Picard, Catalan and Sicilian 
must come from the same type of Latin—or ‘Vulgar Latin’ or ‘Proto-Romance’— 
reconstructed, of course, by the Indo-Europeanistic method, without regard for 
any geographical or historical reality, like Indo-European itself. Thus, altho 
Sardinian today shows 7, « where Latin had %, %, and ke, ki where Latin had ce, ci 
(pronounced ke, ii), the neogrammarians deny that these Sardinian sounds are 
the direct continuation ef the Latin, as any man endowed with common sense 
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would think; for since in Italian and most other Romance languages Latin 1, % 
have become ¢, 0, and Latin ce, ci have become ¢e, ¢i (ise, isi, etc.), the neogram- 
marians, in their mania for reconstructing a uniform ‘Vulgar Latin’, deny the 
obvious preservation of the Latin sounds in Sardinian and claim (as anybody 
can see in their manuals, e.g. in Meyer-Liibke) that Latin 2, u, ce, cz first became 
e, 9, ée, & (or something of the kind) not only in the other Romance countries 
but in Sardinia also, and then, in Sardinia, REVERTED (‘ritorno’) to 7, u, ke, kt 
by some sort of cure (‘risanamento’). The fact that Sardinia is a very isolated 
and therefore a very conservative region, preserving many archaisms (e.g. 
magnus, scire, domus, aper, haedus, as opposed to grandis, sapere, casa, etc.; 
as well as final -t, final -s, initial cl- and pl-)—this does not trouble the neogram- 
marians in the least, since they have always ignored and still proudly ignore every 
geographical consideration. It is perhaps useless to mention that there is not 
the slightest documentary evidence for such phases as e¢, 9, ée, & (or even 4, 4, 
k’e, k't or the like) in Sardinian. The whole thing is a pure figment of the neo- 
grammatical imagination. Cf. especially Bartoli, Introduzione 50 f., 55 f., 62, 
92 f.; Saggi 29 n. 93 and n. 94, 73 n. 19, 197 ff., 210 n. 2, 280 (referring to 273 
n. 55), 297; Bonfante, Word 1.142 (1945), 2.155 f. (1946). 

(11) Lrneuistic FRonTIERS. For the neogrammarians, every language has 
clear and definite frontiers: at a certain line French stops and Provengal begins; 
at another, Provencal stops and Catalan begins. In fact, no other conception 
is possible for them: if a language is a complex of phonetic laws, these phonetic 
laws must necessarily cover a certain definite area with definite frontiers. It 
has now been shown by innumerable examples that such linguistic frontiers do 
not exist. If, for example, we define French, with the neogrammarians, as the 
language where testa > téte, mirum > mur (a > %), caballum > cheval (ca- > cha-), 
amdta > aimée, linam > lune (-a > -e), it will be easy to show that not one of 
these changes coincides geographically with the others; in most cases the varia- 
tions are enormous. What is more, no two words, however similar in structure 
(e.g. caballwm and caténam, with initial ca-), show the same treatment in the 
same places. And what is still more, the same word (e.g. testa) will be pro- 
nounced in the same place, by the same person, in the same hour, in two different 
ways. Cf. Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei 175 ff. (Naples, 1931); Bartoli, 
Misc. Hortis 900; Introduzione 98; Saggi 20 n. 7; Bonfante, AJP 67.297 ff.; 
Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 37 f., 146; Gauchat, Gibt es 
Mundartgrenzen?, AStNSpr. 111.305 ff. (1903); and especially the maps in K. 
Jaberg, Sprachgeographic (Aarau, 1998). 

(12) Lincuistic ALLIANCES. Just as there are no real frontiers or barriers 
between languages of the same group (e.g. French, Provencal, Italian, etc.), 
so there are none either between languages of the same family (e.g. between 
French and German or between German and Czech), or even between languages 
of different families (e.g. between Russian and Finnish). Here the neolinguists, 
in their fight against the neogrammatical monolithic conception of language, have 
anticipated one of the most important principles of the Prague School—the 
principle of linguistic alliance. (There is in fact no theoretical opposition be- 
tween the neolinguists and the Prague School, merely diferent degrees of stress 
on different points of view or methods of investigation.) It is obvious that if 
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Czech, alone among the Slavic languages, has the accent on the root, this is due 
to Germanic influence; and that German ein hund, der hund, ich habe gesehen, 
man sagt cannot be separated from French un chien, le chien, j’ai vu, on dit, 
no matter where such creations (lacking in Latin and in ‘Primitive Germanic’) 
first originated. Cf. Bertoni, Breviario 47; Bartoli, Introduzione 26 (article), 
42 ff.; Pisani, Geolinguistica e indeuropeo, Memorie della R. Accademia dei 
Lincei 6.9.2.117 ff. and passim (1940); Le lingue indeuropee (Milan, 1944). 

(13) THE FAMILY TREE THEORY. It follows, as I have shown in other papers, 
that the whole family tree theory (stammbaumtheorie) of Schleicher crumbles. 
In fact, it is logically linked to the conception of phonetic law, and the two must 
stand and fall together. In Schleicher’s conception, languages—e.g. the Indo- 
European languages—‘branch out’ from a common primitive stem—e.g. the 
Indo-European mother language—exactly like the branches of a tree: once they 
have shot off from the common stem they are entirely isolated from each other 
and have lost forever their reciprocal contact; each one lives and dies alone, in a 
perfect vacuum, without any connection with any earthly reality. Whether 
Slavic is or was spoken in Russia or in India or in Spain, whether its geographic 
position is to the west or to the east or to the north of Baltic or Germanic or 
Iranian, is of no concern whatever to Schleicher and his slavish followers, the 
neogrammarians: all that matters to them is that Slavic ‘descended’ from Indo- 
European by means of certain fixed, sacred, absolute phonetic laws. As is well 
known, a new theory, which on the contrary put the geographic position of all 
languages at the very basis of their classification, was presented by Johannes 
Schmidt and was later developed, modified, and perfected by Gilliéron and the 
neolinguists. Cf. Bartoli, Saggi 17 f., 28 n. 75 and n. 80; Bertoni, Breviario 49; 
Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei 174 ff. (Conclusione); AJP 67.289 ff.; Encyclo- 
pedia of psychology 855 ff.; M. Leroy, RBPhH 25.377 ff. (1946/7). 

(14) RELATIONSHIP OF LANGUAGES. The whole question of the relationship 
of languages, which seemed so childishly simple to the neogrammarians, has 
therefore now become, in Bartoli’s words, a ‘torment’. For the neogrammarian, 
English is Germanic, Italian is Romance, Bulgarian is Slavic; Germanic, ‘Ro- 
mance’ (i.e. Latin), and Slavic are Indo-European—that is, they derive from 
the Indo-European mother tongue exactly as English, German, and Dutch derive 
from ‘Germanic’ (or, even worse, from ‘West-Germanic’). All this is beautiful, 
clear, complete, and simple; only, it does not fit the facts. English, tho 
‘Germanic’, is full of French, Latin, and Italian elements; Bulgarian, tho 
‘Slavic’, shows traits that are not Slavic at all (probably Greek); Romanian, 
tho ‘Romance’, reveals, among other things, a tremendous amount of Slavic 
influence. To classify Romanian as ‘Romance’, English as ‘Germanic’, Bulgar- 
ian as ‘Slavic’, the neolinguists claim, is a rough and unscientific oversimplifica- 
tion, which does not do justice to the nature and the development of these lan- 
guages. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 98; Studi albanesi 2.48, 71 f. n. 135; Bertoni, 
Breviario 28, 41 ff., 49 f.; Bonfante, AJP 67.289 ff. 

(15) Mixep LaneuaGcEs. This criticism was so strong that the neogram- 
marians considered it necessary to answer. They answered it in two ways, both 
absurd. The first was to admit that such languages as English and Romanian 
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and Albanian and Armenian, where the family tree theory shows itself in all its 
absurdity, are a special class of languages, the so-called mixed languages, which 
must be considered apart from the others—presumably pure. This answer, 
which reveals philosophical ignorance, really concedes the main point; for it 
admits that sometimes at least the family tree theory does not hold water. In- 
deed, it represents a theoretical capitulation, tho devious, insincere, incom- 
plete, and not worthy of further discussion. 

(16) ‘ESSENTIAL’ ELEMENTS OF LANGUAGE. The other answer is that the 
relationship of languages must be decided—on the basis of the family tree theory, 
of course—by taking into account only certain ‘essential’ elements and neglecting 
the others, which are ‘non-essential’. What the essential anc the non-essential 
elements of a language are, has never been defined very clearly: some say the 
numerals, some the kinship terms, some the pronouns, some the conjunctions, 
some phonetics, and some—the majority—morphology in general. None of 
this is true, as a superficial glance at English or German or any language what- 
ever can show: morphemes and phonemes and syntagmemes, or for that matter 
proverbs and locutions and songs and expressions of every kind can penetrate 
freely from one language into another; cf. the English phonemes v and j, which 
are of French origin, or the pronoun they and the verbal ending -s in says, which 
are Scandinavian. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 95 ff. 

(17) SuirTING OF ALLEGIANCE. A language can therefore, according to the 
neolinguists, shift its allegiance, so to speak, and pass from one group to another, 
provided the new influence is strong enough. Romanian is probably nothing 
but Romanized Albanian; therefore, if the Roman influence on Albanian had 
been a little stronger, Albanian would now be a ‘Romance’ language. Roma- 
nian itself has seriously risked becoming a Slavic language, and English a Ro- 
mance one. French can be defined as Latinized Gaulish. That is, Gaulish 
was so deeply saturated with Latin that it became almost Latin; later on, coming 
under Germanic influence, it almost abandoned its own family and entered the 
Germanic. Such is the history of every language on earth; it is only in the 
dreams of the neogrammarians that things go otherwise. 

(18) PHONETICS, MORPHOLOGY, LEXICON, SYNTAX. It follows that the division 
which the neogrammarians have made between phonetics—where all is domi- 
nated by blind, mechanical laws—and morphology—where they admit analogy, 
a psychical process—is denied by the neolinguists. So also is the division be- 
tween morphology, syntax, and lexicon. A glance at any linguistic atlas shows 
that morphological, lexical, and phonological innovations are born in the same 
centers in the same periods, and expand into the same regions in the same ways. 
There is no difference whatever between the spreading of é > ze and that of 
cantare habed or testa. On this point, as on so many others, linguistic geography 
has reached exactly the same conclusions as the idealistic speculations of Croce. 
The whole of language is a spiritual creation. Men speak with words, or better, 
with sentences—not with phonemes, morphemes, or syntagmemes, which are 
our own abstractions and have no independent existence. Cf. Pisani, Le lingue 
indeuropee; Bartoli, Introduzione 25, 49, 63, 94 ff., 100 f.; Studi albanesi 2.40 
ff., 49 ff., 70; Breviario 47, 100 ff., 109, 126; Saggi 23 n. 17, 138, 72 n. 15, 113 n. 
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23, 228 n. 29, 231 n. 62, 277, 300; Croce, Acsthetic? 145 ff. (transl. Ainslie) ; 
Bonfante, AJP 67.302 n. 21, with bibliographical indications. 

(19) ErHNIC MIXTURE A CAUSE OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE. ‘The neogrammarians 
consider every language scparately, directed—nay rigidly dominated by its 
own inflexible, predetermined laws. ‘The neolinguists think, like Leonardo, 
Humboldt, and Ascoli, that languages change in most cases because of ethnic 
mixture,? by which they understand, of course, not racial mixture but cultural, 
i.e. spiritual. In this spiritual sense, and only in this sense, the terms ‘substra- 
tum’, ‘adstratum’, and ‘superstratum’ can be admitted. Cf. especially Bartoli, 
Misc. Hortis 889, 868 ff.; Introcuzione 38 f., 42 ff., 51, 59, 78 ff.; Breviario 48, 
51, 94 f.; Saggi 138, 300 f., 28 n. 75, 29 n. 90, 24 n. 21, 107 (French), 164, 230 n. 
64, 278, 279; Bertoldi, Storia 10 f. 

(20) ‘INHERITED’ WORDS AND ‘LOAN-WoRDs’. The ncogrammarians, consist- 
ently with their doctrine of phonctic law, distinguish carefully between ‘old, 
inherited’ words and ‘borrowings’ or ‘foreign’ words; borrowed forms or phonemes 
they do not admit, as mentioned above. ‘This doctrine is attacked by the neo- 
linguists as quite anti-historical. Every word, they claim, is in a sense a borrow- 
ing, since it comes to us from some place or person: from the day we are born we 
imitate, we learn new words—that is, we BoRROow them (as the clumsy word 
goes) from a source outside ourselves. All words are borrowed from one genera- 
tion by the next. Every word, whether it comes to Manhattan (say) from 
Brooklyn, Boston, or China, is a foreign word, a borrowing; for it is always some- 
how adapted in passing from the speech of one individual or one community to 
that of another. The English spoken in Manhattan is different from that of 
Brooklyn, and the speech of every American is different from that of every other. 
Every known language, historically considered, is nothing else but an immense 
series of borrowings old and new. For the ancient Gauls in France, whose de- 
scendents no’v speak French, all Latin words were borrowings; and so were all 
Celtic words for the pre-Celtic population of France. ‘The neolinguists accord- 
ingly avoid the term ‘borrowing’, since they deny the validity of such a con- 
ception. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 900; AGIIt. 34.117 (1942); Bonfante, RR 
36.240 ff. (1945), 37.247 ff. (1946). 

(21) THE HISTORY OF worDs. What must be determined, the neolinguists 
claim, is the history of every word: where it came from, when, why, under what 
circumstances, by what channel, by whom first used, in what social class or trade. 
Was it a poetical word, or was it technical, juridical, or something else? What 
word (if any) did it replace, and with what words did it come in conflict? What 
other words influenced its meaning or form? In what sentences, proverbs, 
verses, or rimes was it used? All this the neogrammarians have neglected en- 
tirely. In writing of the etymology of French ¢éte, they thought it was necessary 


® Thus it can probably be said (oversimplifying things, of course) that French is Latin + 
Germanic (Frankish), Spanish is Latin + Arabic, Italian is Latin + Greek and Osco- 
Umbrian, Romanian is Latin + Slavic, Czech is Slavic + German, Bulgarian is Slavic + 
Greek, Russian is Slavic + Finno-Ugric,and soon. Gréber was therefore in a sense right in 
including Albanian among the Romance languages in his Grundriss der romanischen Philo- 
logie*, Vol. 1 (1904-6). 
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to state nothing but the fact that in French (sic!) Latin final -a becomes -e and 
that preconsonantal -s- disappears, leaving a circumflex, so that téte comes regu- 
larly from Latin festa, and the matter is settled. The fact that Latin testa did 
not mean ‘head’ at all, but ‘pot’, did not disturb them in the least: Latin caput 
had nothing to do with the etymology of téte, because it had no phonetic influence 
on this word. In a neogrammarian vocabulary (vedere per crédere), there will 
be another entry for French chef, with the demonstration that this gocs back to 
Latin caput; but here no mention will be made of festa or téte! The ncogramma- 
rians study each word in isolation—or to be more exact, they do not study words 
at all, but only the history of the sounds that occur in words (and not accurately 
either; see below). For the neolinguists, the whole history of caput and testa 
is closely knit together, indeed inseparable: the two words have waged a hard 
battle in France and Italy for about 1500 years, and even today some sections 
of these countries use one, some use the other to mean ‘head’, as the linguistic 
atlases of France and Italy can show. We must study the center of creation, 
the date, the cause, the expansion of the innovation t¢sia, and the reasons why 
caput survived in some places and in others perhaps reacted and won back lost 
territory. We must study the life and death of words. The dictionaries of 
Meyer-Liibke (especially the lst and 2d editions), Gamillscheg, and Walde- 
Pokorny can be cited as examples of neogrammarian works; those of Ernout- 
Meillet and Oscar Bloch, whose authors had some familiarity with linguistic 
geography, give to a certain extent an idea of what the neolinguists desire. Cf. 
Bertoni, Breviario 38 f., 58 f.; Bartoli, Saggi 258. 

(22) ‘REGULAR’ AND ‘IRREGULAR’ FoRMS. The neogrammarians carefully dis- 
tinguish ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ words or forms: the regular ones are those that 
obey the phonetic laws, the irregular ones are those that do not. The regular 
words (say French champ from Latin campum) need no further investigation, 
simply because they are ‘regular’; but the ‘irregular’ words do. Why has French 
camp initial ca- instead of the regular cha-? The fitness of an investigation or an 
explanation may be admitted by them here, although often none is attempted, 
and irregular words are simply dismissed as ‘exceptions’; but for campum > 
champ no research is needed. The neolinguists deny (for reasons stated ahove) 
every distinction between ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’: everything in language is 
regular, as it is in life, because it exists; and at the same time everything is ir- 
regular, because the conditions of its existence are unique. No two words have 
exactly identical histories, just as no two men have. What is especially perni- 
cious is that the neogrammarian conception of ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ forms 
really closes the door to any further investigation of the nature, origin, and de- 
velopment of so-called regular changes; for according to the neogrammarian 
doctrine these, being regular, require no further study. The neolinguists claim 
it as their duty to investigate the history, the area, the center of irradiation (‘pa- 
tria’), the age, and the cause of ALL changes and words; they want to know why 
ca- becomes cha- (campum > champ), why % becomes ti (mirum > mur), why a 
becomes e (mare > mer), although all of these changes are NORMAL in French, or 
rather in the [le de-France. The change may be due to Celtic or Germanic or 
any other language, or to other causes; but the investigation must be made, the 
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problem exists.!° Cf. especially Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 900, 904 ff.; Introduzione 
101; Saggi 275 n. 85, 300; Bertoni, Breviario 7 f., 121; Bonfante, PMLA 59.877 
ff. (1944); RR 36.240 ff., 37.247 ff. 

(23) LABELS REPLACING EXPLANATIONS. Similarly, confusing the assertion 
of a fact with the explanation of it, the neogrammarians will say that Latin 
éricitum becomes Italian riccio BECAUSE OF aphaeresis, just as they say that 
Latin campum becomes French champ BECAUSE in French ca- becomes cha-. 
This is like saying that the moon suffers an eclipse because it becomes dark: a 
well-known characteristic of the’ positivistic mentality. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. 
Hortis 897; Introduzione 42 ff., 58, 97; Studi albanesi 2.20, 59 n. 52, 60 f. n. 55. 

(24) ACCUMULATION OF MATERIAL. In general, the neogrammarians, who are 
positivists, consider that the duty of a scientist is exclusively to gather material 
and to prepare books for consultation where the material can be easily found— 
grammars, manuals, dictionaries, linguistic atlases, andsoon. The neolinguists, 
who are idealists, claim that no accumulation of material,!! however careful and 
extensive, will ever solve a problem without the living spark of the human idea 
that transcends the matter in order to plunge it into the pulsating reality of the 
speaker, without reliving the interior drama of the Greek, the Latin, the English- 
man who first used the word or the expression or the proverb in question. Mis- 
takes will be made, of course; but the attempt not only to describe but also to 
understand both language” and life is imperative in our century. One thing is 
certain: the refusal to posit the problem will never solve it. 

(25) LANGUAGE AND MAN. For the neogrammarians, language is a phenome- 
non separate from man. It must be studied by itself, without any connection 
with any human activity whatsoever. Language is a ‘linguistic’ phenomenon 
and must be explained by ‘linguistic’ means. The aim of linguistics is to define 
itself and its aims. If the speakers were dogs or stones instead of men, nothing 
would change. For the neolinguists, language takes its place, with full rights, 
near literature, art, philosophy, and religion, among the noblest creations of the 
human spirit; and it is only as an expression of the spirit that it can be under- 
stood. Without a deep understanding of English mentality, politics, religion, 
and folklore, all of which the English language expresses, a real history of Eng- 
lish cannot be written—only a shadow or a caricature thereof. Cf. Bertoni, 
Breviario 25 f. 

(26) LANGUAGE CONSCIOUS OR UNCONSCIOUS? For the neogrammarians, 
language is partly unconscious or involuntary (phonetics), partly conscious or 


10 Cf. also Goidanich, Archivio glottologico italiano 18.364 n. 4 (1914): ‘@ un vanto della 
scuola italiana rendersi ragione delle cause delle alterazioni fonetiche, anche di quelle 
delle normali.’ 

11 But Bartoli, altho an idealist, does not despise or disregard any useful ‘positivistic’ 
method of research, not even statistics. Cf. Studi albanesi 2.43: ‘Ma la storia della lingua 
é, per questo e per altri rispetti, pid chiara che quella dei costumi, e permette vere e proprie 
dimostrazioni statistiche.’ Hall does not like this either; cf. n. 25. 

12 The neolinguists (including myself) are frequently called daring by the modern neo- 
grammarians—an accusation which does not make us blushin the least. I could well answer 
with Bartoli (Studi albanesi 2.67 n. 88): ‘anche negli studi linguistici la mia imprudenza 
mi piace pid della vostra imprudenza.’ 
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voluntary (non-phonetic facts, esp. lexicological). This distinction is sharply 
denied by the neolinguists, who claim that language is always a spiritual phe- 
nomenon, and therefore always more or less conscious and voluntary. Cf. 
Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 898; Introduzione 94, 96 f., 98; Studi albanesi 2.40 f., 64; 
Saggi 138, 300; Bonfante, Encyclopedia of psychology 863 f., 870 (bibliography) ; 
Pos, First international congress of phonetic sciences 137 (Amsterdam, 1932); 
Van Ginneken, ibid. 11. 

(27) ‘PopuLAR’ AND ‘LEARNED’ woRDs. The neogrammarians also make a 
sharp distinction between ‘popular’ and ‘learned’ or ‘literary’ language; they 
frequently assert or silently assume that the only ‘real’ or ‘natural’ development 
is the so-called popular one, which is sometimes disturbed by that ‘artificial’ 
element, the language of the schools and of books. They violently separate 
language and literature. The neolinguists, on the contrary, assert that every 
language, every utterance, every word is natural, since it exists, and since it has 
the same origin—human creation—and the same development as every other, 
and must therefore be studied by the same methods. One must study the time, 
the place, and the conditions of its creation, whether this was popular, learned, 
half-learned, or something else. Every word, the neolinguists assert, has its 
own history; and all such distinctions as popular versus non-popular, foreign 
versus indigenous, and so on, though in certain cases they may have a con- 
ditioned value for practical purposes, have no real theoretical or philosophical 
importance. Language is a unity, not to be torn apart. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. 
Hortis 900; Introduzione 94 f.; Saggi 27 n. 70. 

(28) LINGUISTIC CHANGES TAKE PLACE IN worDs. For the neogrammarians, 
phonetic laws are above and outside language: they direct and dominate it, repre- 
senting a mysterious inevitable force that pushes language ahead on its pre- 
established path. No man can revolt, or change these ‘laws operating with 
blind necessity’. Whether one word or twenty thousand fall under the law, 
whether such words are frequent or not, whether they are used in this or in that 
context or ceremony—all this matters nothing: they all must obey the law, whose 
existence antedates everything else. For the neolinguists, however, phonetic 
changes (like all linguistic changes) take place IN worDs, not outside them: it is 
essential to know what the words are, by whom they are used, when and from 
what area they come, andsoon. Every word must be carefully studied by itself, 
in its own particular situations, which are different from those of every other 
word. Such a formula as Latin cl > Italian gli has no real existence by itself: 
what really exists is a group of words like coniglio, artiglio, speglio, periglio, 
where we find a sound gli (= I'l’), which are somEHOw connected with Latin 
words like cunic(u)lum, artic(u)lum, spec(u)lum, peric(u)lum. A careful study 
of each of these words will lead to the conclusion that the great majority are of 
Gallo-Roman or Gallo-Italic origin, or have come somehow under such influence; 
a different phonetic change (cl > kky, as in specchio, ginocchio, macchia, occhio) 
is found in words where such an influence is less likely or not obvious. The 
neolinguistic conclusion is therefore that words with (c)chi (= [k]ky) are OLDER, 
and words with gli (= I'l’) are MORE RECENT, of Northern (Gallo-Roman or Gallo- 
Italic) origin. This the neogrammarians deny, or denied: they tried to find some 
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strange formulation of a phonetic law by which both treatments (ky and I'l’) 
should be ‘indigenous’ (i.e. Italian) and ‘regular’—the one in protonic position, 
the other in posttonic. The fact that the material did not at all justify their 
assumption did not disturb them much: some adroit manipulation, with the help 
of analozy, starred forms, and the like, could always arrange things. Cf. Bar- 
toli, Misc. Hortis 904 ff., 918; Introduzione 77 (n. to §17); Saggi 208 f.; Bartoli- 
Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica della lingua italiana 106 f. (Turin, 1948). 

(29) ‘ForricN’ worps. The neozrammarians have shown a deep reluctance 
to admit ‘foreign’ words, so far as they could avoid it—not to speak of foreign 
sounds and morphological or syntactic phenomena, which they have denied 
absolutely and a priori. They would admit a strict minimum of foreign words, 
the obvious and inescapable cases of importation of foreign products, like the 
words for ‘tobacco’, ‘tomato’, ‘potato’, ‘coffee’ in French, since these products 
were imported into France late. This corresponds to their rather childish materi- 
alistic mentality. As much as possible they would resist admitting that such a 
word as Italian giorno ‘day’ is foreign (of Gallo-Romance origin), asserting in- 
stead (more or less clearly) that there have always been days in Italy, that the 
Italians always talked about them, and that there was no reason to import a 
French word for such a concept. The neolinguists claim that any word or form 
can be imported from any area, if historical or cultural conditions warrant it; 
that any language is open to innumerable influences of every kind; that there is 
no limit whatever to these influences; and that there is no real difference in 
principle between the importation of one word or form and the importation of 
ten thousand words or forms—up to the complete replacement of one language 
by another, as of Cornish by English, Polabian by German, or Gaulish by Latin. 
The neogrammarian doctrine is narrow-minded materialistic dogmatism; the 
neolinguistic doctrine is an open, unprejudiced admission of facts as they really 
are. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 57 ff.; Bonfante, PMLA 59.877-81; RR 36.240-3, 
37.247-51. 

The neogrammarians have shown, of course, even greater aversion to so-called 
loan-translations, which the neolinguists freely admit. For the neogrammarians, 
a word like German Gewissen or Barmherzigkeit is a perfectly good German forma- 
tion, because all the phonetic and morphological elements are German—even 
tho the spirit is Latin. Cf. Bartoli, Mise. Hortis 900 ff.; Introduzione 83 ff. 

(30) Imrration. The neolinguists assert that linguistic creations, whether 
phonetic, morphological, syntactic, or lexical, spread by imitation. Imitation 
is not a slavish copying; it is the re-creation of an impulse or spiritual stimulus 
received from outside, a re-creation which gives to the linguistic fact a new shape 
and a new spirit, the imprint of the speaker’s own personality. This oviously 
cannot be admitted by the neozrammarians, for whom—if they are to be con- 
sistent, as they are not always—linguistic facts are purely physiological, me- 
chanical, independent of the human will and especially of the action of the in- 
dividual man. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 889, 898, 915; Introduzione 38, 45, 59, 
79, $8; Breviario 94 f.; Archivio glottologico italiano 27.209; Studi albanesi 
2.65 n. 77; Actes du Ier congrés international de linguistes 32 (La Haye, 1928); 
Saggi 24 n. 21; Campus, Giornale storico della letteratura italiana 72.159 (1918); 
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G. Tarde, Les lois de l’imitation (Paris, 1900; English transl. by E. C. Parsons: 
New York, 1903); Bertoldi, Espressione 303. 

(31) Prestige. The main factor in the triumph of a language or of a linguis- 
tic innovation (which is the same thing) is its prestige. This is not only military, 
political, or commercial; it is also, and much more, literary, artistic, religious, 
philosophical. It is a spiritual phenomenon, which again the neozgrammarians 
do not consider, and of course cannot consider, since it is repugnant to their 
whole conception of language. Cf. Bartoli, Saggi X 24 n. 21, 31 n. 110, 100 f., 
143, 107, 134 f., 116 n. 59, 231 n. 66, 278; Breviario 94 f.; Archivio glottologico 
italiano 26.39 (1934); Introduzione 38 f., 78 f.; Studi albanesi 2.65 n. 77; A. Meil- 
let, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale? 1.310 ff.; B. A. Terracini, 
é€Qué es la lingiiistica? 50 (Tucumadn, 1942); Bonfante, Encyclopedia of psy- 
chology 861 ff.; J. Vendryes, La mort des langues 9 ff. (Conférences de I’Institut 
de Linguistique de l’Université de Paris, Année 1933; Paris, 1934). 

(32) DEATH oF LANGUAGES. The difference between neogrammarians and 
neolinguists can perhaps best be seen in dealing with the problem of the so-called 
death of languages. According to Schleicher and the neogrammarians, languages 
live and die like animals or plants. They frequently mention that ‘the last 
speaker’ of some language (Cornish or Polabian or Old Prussian or Dalmatian) 
died on such-and-such a day, aged so-and-so-much, in such-and-such a village. 
All this, the neolinguists claim, is incorrect: natura non facit saltum, and es- 
pecially, lingua non facit saltum. What kind of mixed, corrupted, and impure 
jargon did the last speaker of Prussian or Cornish or Dalmatian speak? What 
do the Bretons or the Irish speak today? On the other hand, even after the death 
of that ‘last speaker’, each of these languages—allegedly dead, like rabbits—goes 
on living in a hundred devious, hidden, and subtle ways in other languages now 
living; the Venetian and Slavic dialects of Dalmatia, the German of the Elbe, 
the English of Cornwall and Ireland contain many elements of the languages 
previously spoken in those regions, which thus in a way continue to live in these 
new creations. Such languages are therefore not really dead. Some of their 
vital elements live on in the languages of today, and may even be the leaven of 
the transformation, of the new life of other languages, which continue their 
spiritual activity an. owe them some of their own most important characteristics. 
Just as the distinction between one language or dialect and another is largely 
scholastic and fictitious, so is the difference between living languages and dead 
ones. Cf. Vendryes, La mort des langues, who speaks somewhat lixe a neo- 
linguist on p. 7 and somewhat like a neogrammarian on p. 6. 

(33) PHCGNETICS AND SEMANTICS. The neogrammarians, old and new alike, 
always stress phonetics; the neolinguists stress semantics, on which all linguis- 
tic gcozraphy is based, and which they consider the truly spiritual—that is, the 
really linguistic—part of language. Phonetics, an experimental and physio- 
logical science, is not linguistics. Cf. Bertoni, Breviario 17: ‘ponendomi fuori 
della linguistica ed entrando, cio’, nel campo della fonetica sperimentale, alla 
quale non si fa nessun torto considerandola come una scienza che, nella sua dig- 
nitd, non ha nulla da vedere con la scienza del linguaggio.’ Cf. also Breviario 
59; Bertoldi, Storia 7 ff.; Espressione 12 ff. 
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(34) ONE METHOD OR MORE THAN ONE. While the neogrammarians and their 
followers use only one method—namely, the method of phonetic laws—the neo- 
linguists use several. Bartoli mentions two at the beginning of his Introduzione 
(3): the chronological relationship between documents, and the geographical 
relationship among areas. In Word 1.132-61 (1945), I have closely examined the 
problem, and have added eight more methods for the investigation of linguistic 
phenomena—a total of ten. I have only developed Bartoli’s essential idea, that 
every problem must be examined from as many points of view as possible and by 
as many methods as possible: we must never consider any result absolutely sure, 
and must never stop investigating. If two or more different methods yield the 
same result, the result will be more certain; if they yield different results, more 
research is needed. In general, as I have abundantly shown in Word, the neo- 
grammarians, evincing as usual little interest in theoretical and methodological 
problems, have never analyzed carefully what the comparative method really 
means, how it can be used, what its usefulness and its limitations are; they have 
simply asserted dogmatically that the comparative method is good, and have used 
it without further ado. The contemporary neogrammarians still continue in 
1947 the same methods as their colleagues of 1880, simply ignoring all the 
methodological progress achieved in seventy years of investigation—including 
for instance such details as the linguistic atlases, which did not exist at the time 
of the first generation of neogrammarians. Cf. Bartoli, Breviario 122; Introdu- 
zione, Prefazione, 21, 61; Studi albanesi 2.22, 25; Bonfante, Word 1.83 ff., 132 
ff. (1945) ; AJP 67.289 ff.; American Anthropologist 46.382 ff. (1944). 

(35) CoMPLEXITY OF LINGUISTIC PHENOMENA. The neogrammarian doctrine 
gives an abstract, linear, and oversimplified idea of language and of every linguis- 
tic phenomenon: phonetic laws, analogy, loan-words, and two or three other 
elementary tools constitute all the mental equipment of the neogrammarians. 
The neolinguists repeatedly stress the infinite complexity and delicacy of all 
linguistic phenomena—even the simplest, their intricate reciprocal influences, 
the endless shadows and nuances, the many forces that are at play in the history 
of the simplest word, the unending series of interwoven relations that connect 
language with literature, art, politics, sport, religion, philosophy, and what not. 
This merit of the neolinguists is openly recognized even by Meillet, who once 
wrote (L’année sociologique 12.853): ‘Nul savant plus que M. B[artoli] n’a mis 
en évidence cette extréme complexité du développement linguistique.’ The 
neogrammarians, used to their schematic, clear-cut, abstract conceptions, feel 
bewildered and frequently accuse the neolinguists of introducing confusion (as 
Hall does, LANG. 22.283, lines 7-8 from the end). Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 99; 
Actes du IVe congrés international de linguistes 192: ‘i fatti linguistici sono 
infinitamente complessi’ (Copenhagen, [1936] 1938); Saggi 72 n. 9, 151 n. 37, 
280; Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei 175 ff.; AJP 67.308 ff. 

(36) ‘SIMPLICITY’ AND EASE OF NEOGRAMMATICAL RESEARCH. The neogram- 
matical method, exclusively concerned with the operation of clear and inevitable 
phonetic laws, is simple to apply; it represents an easy way of solving all difficul- 
ties, and thereby accustoms the mind to lazy and mechanical solutions. Words 
and forms are either phonetic or non-phonetic, regular or irregular, native or 
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foreign, Italian or French, Latin or Germanic. Every case is swiftly and easily 
closed. The neolinguistic method, with all its refinements and complications, 
with its different techniques of investigation, requires a constant tension of the 
mind, and incessantly stimulates further research; it continually calls the atten- 
tion of the reader to the many historical, geographical, cultural, esthetic problems 
evoked by the history of every word or form. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 61; 
Breviario 121; Saggi 72 n. 9, 280; Bonfante, AJP 67.308 ff. 

(37) RECONSTRUCTED ‘COMPROMISE’ FoRMS. Another common methodological 
error of the neogrammarians derives from their mechanical mentality and from 
their total disregard of geographical realities. When confronted with two 
equivalent phenomena A and B (for instance Latin c in centum and Iranian s 
in satam), their usual solution is to postulate a reconstructed form C, which is a 
compromise, an intermediate thing, from which both A and B are derived. 
Thus, to account for Latin c and Iranian s, they reconstruct something like *k’ 
or *k# or *k or *x or whatever other strange symbols they may have used (for 
they used many). But in this case, as in innumerable others, the solution is in 
reality quite different: Latin and Celtic (isolated areas) have simply preserved 
the older phase, which was k, as in centum; there is not the slightest proof that 
this k was ever palatal or palatalized or semi-palatal or affricated or sibilant or 
semi-sibilant or what-not. The simple explanation (in this case as in many 
others) is that the eastern Indo-European languages, or many of them, have in- 
troduced an innovation, while the western ones (especially Latin) have preserved 
the original sounds or forms. This the neogrammarians seem psychologically 
reluctant to admit, as if such preference given to Latin or Celtic were an injustice 
done to other respectable languages, or as if all languages had always innovated, 
and with the same velocity—which in fact never happens. 

The neogrammarians have made the same theoretical mistake with the Ro- 
mance languages by ignoring the isolated position of Sardinian and by thereby 
failing to recognize the antiquity of Logudorian ke in kentu. Cf. Bartoli, In- 
troduzione 1 ff., 50 ff., 55 ff., 62.; Saggi 29 n. 93 and n. 94, 73 n. 19, 197 ff., 210 
n. 2; Bonfante, Word 1.141 f. (1945), 2.155 f. (1946); CP 39.55 (1944); Leroy, 
L’Antiquité Classique 14.231 (1945). 

(38) STARRED FORMS. One of the most typical manifestations of this easy, 
rapid, and lazy procedure is the neogrammarians’ delight in starred forms. 
When for example the Romance languages, according to the sacred phonetic laws, 
lead us to a certain form that does not exist in Latin, the neogrammarians simply 
invent a ‘Latin’ (or ‘Vulgar Latin’ or ‘Proto-Romance’) form, and frequently— 
tho not always—furnish it with a star: *capsia, *coxea, *agnjone, *aculja, *dam- 
niadre, *autumnium, *laxidre, *pulsidre, etc. The neolinguists claim that this 
solves nothing, and that further careful investigation is needed. Cf. Bartoli, 
Misc. Hortis 917; Introduzione 55, 61, 99; L. Sainéan, Les sources indigénes 
de l’étymologie frangaise 2.269 ff., 2.498, 3.214 ff., 3.572 (Paris, 1925 and 1930); 
Bonfante, RR 36.240 ff., 37.247 ff.; Y. Malkiel, Lane. 21.149 (1945); Graur, 
Bulletin Linguistique 2.11 ff. (1934). 

(39) LinauIsTiIc GEOGRAPHY. The neogrammarians have entirely ignored 
linguistic geography and areal linguistics; they have been linguists in abstracto, 
‘sans adhérence au sol et sans respect du temps’ (Terracher, BSL 34.342). The 
neolinguists claim not only that every word has its own history, but that every 
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word (and every form, sound, sentence, proverb, etc.) has its own area; and they 
have made a careful study of the areal distribution of linguistic phenomena (see 
below).%* Cf. Partoli, Misc. Hortis 897 ff.; Introduzione 99; Saggi 275 n. 85; 
Bonfante, Word 1.135 ff.; Encyclopedia of psychology 860 ff.; Bertoldi, Storia 
3 ff. 

(40) WuicH Is o.per? When confronted by two equivalent words (as magis 
and plis), sounds (as i: and s in centum and satam), forms (as sequor and ézoyat), 
or syntactic constructions (as on dit and si dice), the neolinguists methodically 
ask the question, ‘Which is older?’ and try to answer it. The neozrammarians 
ask no question at all, and therefore naturally find no answer: they fail to find 
because they do not search (‘non trovano perché non cercano’, Bartoli, Intro- 
duzione 61 ff.). In this case, as in many others, the neolinguists think that fur- 
ther active research is needed, whereas the neogrammarians have long since 
retired to rest. Cf. Bartoli, Breviario 121; Introduzione 1 ff., 49 ff., 52 ff., 92; 
Studi albanesi 2.35 ff., 72 n. 136. 

(41) LANGUAGE AS AN OBJECT OF RESEARCH. For the neozrammarians, lan- 
guage and linguistic phenomena are épya, dead products, things, objects that can 
be observed, classified, weighed, measured, studied statistically—‘odjectively’, 
as they say. The neolinguists claim that language is a perpetually living reality, 
an artistic creation, a part (and what a part!) of man’s spiritual life, an évépyeca; 
and that it can only be studied and understood, like any other artistic creation, 
by reliving with our own spirit the moment when it was created. The neolin- 
guists claim that a scholar who analyzes language as the neogrammarians do will 
know no more about language than a doctor who has only seen cadavers knows 
about man’s life. Cf. Bertoni, Breviario 7 ff., 56 ff. 

(42) THE sTUDY OF LIVING LANGUAGES. The neogrammarians—altho in 
abstracto they assert that the opposite ought to be done—have based all their 
method on the study of dead written languages, often badly and insufficiently 
recorded (Latin, ancient Greek, Old Irish, Gothic, Avestan, and soon). It was 
the comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages that was the basis 
for all the neogrammatical doctrines elaborated in the factory of the Indoger- 
manisten at Leipzig; but note that the Indo-European languages chosen were, 
whenever possible, the older phases: Old Irish, Old High German, Old Church 
(!) Slavic, Old Indic—never Modern Irish, Modern High German, and so on. 
The neogrammarians behaved like doctors who would study only palcolithic 
bones. Even when they transferred their attention to the Romance languages 
(Diez, Korting, Gréber, Meyer-Liibke) they simply applied—and avowedly— 
the Indo-European ‘comparative method’ to modern languages, and studied, so 


128 The whole movement of linguistic geography (including of course areal linguistics) 
goes back ultimately to Ascoli; cf. Iordan, Introduction 144 f.: ‘... the scientific study of 
dialect had already been inaugurated, though without any theoretical manifesto, by the 
great Italian linguist Ascoli, whom Jaberg and Jud, the most authoritative representatives 
of linguistic geography at the present day, consider as the most distinguished among early 
workers in the vernacular field.’ It is from Ascoli, through Paul Meyer, that Gilliéron 
seems to have received the idea for his great Atlas linguistique de la France (cf. Iordan 
145 n. 2). 
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far as they could, Old French, Old Italian, Old Spanish, Old Melanese; cf. Iordan, 
An introduction to Romance linguistics 5 f. (with n. 1), 221. The neolinguists 
have always followed the inverse procedure, with excellent results. They start 
from modern, spoken, living dialects, and apply the methodological results to 
ancient languages like Sanskrit and Avestan, as well as to Indo-European recon- 
struction. Almost every page of Bartoli or Bertoni can be cited as an example. 
Cf. on this problem Bartoli, Introduzione 49, 55, 91, 100; Studi albanesi 2.41; 
Saggi 71 n. 3; Bertoni, Breviario 39 (‘é nostro convincimento che l’esame scien- 
tifico delle antiche lingue abbia bisogno di desumere i suoi principi da quelli 
delle lingue vive’); Bonfante, AJP 67.309 n. 35.8 

(43) MoNOGENESIS OR POLYGENESIS? It follows logically that because of their 
isolationistic conception of language, the neogrammarians, when they are con- 
fronted with two similar innovations in two different languages, will be inclined 
to the theory of polygenesis—even if the languages are contiguous and historically 
related, like German and French, or Greek and Latin. The neolinguists, on the 
other hand, without making a dogma of it, incline strongly toward monogenesis. 
Thus, in treating the rather obvious case of Greek éxw eizeiv, Latin habed dicere, 
and Romance habed dicere or dicere habed, Bourciez thinks (Eléments de linguis- 
tique romane §126c) that the locution ‘provient sans doute du développement 
naturel [sic!] de la langue, plutot que de l’imitation du grec... .’ But this al- 
ready is progress, so to speak ; for Bourciez at least seems to admit that a problem 
exists. In most cases the neogrammarians, old and new, do not bother about a 
problem; they simply ignore the question: the fact, like every other fact, will be 
catalogued separately in the historical grammars of Greek, of Italian, of French, 
of Spanish. Similarly, the fact that Latin % becomes 9 in Italian, French, and 
Spanish will be separately noted in the neogrammarian manuals of Italian, 
French, and Spanish—with no thought given to the center of irradiation, the 
time, or the cause of this change, which obviously had a single origin. Other 
neogrammarians claim that even such a phenomenon as the assibilation of Indo- 
European velars (k > s), which takes place in at least seven contravous Indo- 
European languages, or the change of s to h, which appears in six, took place 
INDEPENDENTLY in each language. As Pisani says, it requires a faith in miracles 
to believe this. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 896 ff.; Introduzione 44, 81 ff., 103; 
Studi albanesi 2.20, 53 n. 32, 66 n. 81, 67; Bertoni, Breviario 47 f.; Bartoli, ibid. 
77 f.; AGIIt. 25.33; Linguistica spaziale 329 (in R. Biasutti, Le razze e i populi 
della terra, Vol. 1); Saggi 301; Bonfante, I dialetti indoeuropei 145 ff.; Rivista di 
filologia e di istruzione classica 16.165 ff. (1932); Word 1.90 n. 5, 2.155 f.; AJP 
67.289 ff.; JAOS 64.187 f. n. 78 (1944). 

(44) NATURE OF LINGUISTIC IMITATION. Another frequent error of the neo- 
grammarians, which favors their natural tendency toward what might be called 
linguistic isolationism, derives once more from their rigid conception of phonetic 


13 Cf. also Meillet, BSL 22.72 (1921) and 24.80 (1923): ‘Le romanisme est le domaine qui 
se préte le mieux 4 illustrer les développements linguistiques et celui ot les méthodes qui 
conviennent 4 l’histoire des langues se laissent le mieux discuter.’ And see Bartoli, In- 
troduzione 100; Saggi 71 n. 3. 
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law. They often reason like this (examples abound): in three contiguous! 
Indo-European languages—Greek, Armenian, and Jranian—initial and inter- 
vocalic s usually becomes h; but since in Iranian isa and usa become 78a and usa, 
‘le changement ... a eu lieu de maniére autonome dans chaque parler’. In this 
case, as in all others, the opposition between neogrammarians and neolinguists 
derives from the basic difference in their conception of language and of linguistic 
change. For the neogrammarians, linguistic change is a mechanical phenome- 
non; and so they require that changes in different languages must be absolutely 
identical before they will admit any connection between them. For the neo- 
linguists, language is the perpetual creation and re-creation of every individual; 
the urge or impulse that we receive from another speaker is never copied exactly 
as it is, but always reproduced and re-created in the forge of our own spirit, 
adapted to the conceptions, tastes, ideals of our own individuality; sometimes, 
indeed, the new creation may be very different from its model, or even opposed 
toit. The Latin and Romance types habe dicere and habeé dictum are not really 
identical with the Greek types éxw elreiv and éxyw yeypauuévov from which they 
were drawn; but that is no proof against their Greek origin. Similarly, in the 
Romance languages the phenomena of metaphony (e.g. wént > uini) and diph- 
thongization (é and 6 > ie and wo) have different extension and conditions in 
every language—nay, in every dialect and in every village; but no modern lin- 
guist, I suppose, would deny today that each of these changes is a single phe- 
nomenon, having one center of irradiation and one cause. Cf. Bartoli, Misc. 
Hortis 898; Introduzione 59, 63, 82, 98; Saggi 24 n. 21, 300; Bonfante, Come si 
estende il processo fonetico, Rivista indo-greco-italica 16.163 ff. (1932); Word 
1.90 n. 5; RR 37.247 ff. 

(45) DISREGARD OF PHONETIC CONDITIONS. In their search for absolute pho- 
netic laws, the neogrammarians have frequently forgotten that these laws ought 
at least to be phonetic—that is, that they ought to have some basis in human 
articulation. In enunciating a phonetic law, the neogrammarians’ procedure 
has been to gather all the supposed material (e.g. all ‘Italian’ words apparently 
derived from Latin words containing x), and then to observe what the treatment 
of this x was in ‘Italian’. They found that ‘Italian’ shows sometimes 8% (scz), 
sometimes ss. Two different treatments of the same sound are not admissible; 
so they sought to determine whether the conditions of the words containing § 
and ss might not be different. They observed in fact that s§ was frequently (not 
always) found before the accent (as in lascidre, mascélla, ascélla, usctre, scidme, 
from laxare, maxilla, axilla, extre, examen), ss after the accent (as in sasso, asse, 
ressa, from sdxum, dxem, rixam). Some cases contrary to the rule (lassare, 
sala, coscia) were quickly eliminated, either by analogy (lassare) or by invented 
starred forms (*corea). But the neogrammarians never troubled to reveal by 


14 Now we should say six, including Phrygian, Lycian, and Albanian; but the theoretical 
validity of the example remains the same. The position criticized in the text was taken by 
Meillet, Dialectes indo-européens 87; the neolinguistic point of view was presented by me 
in Dialetti indoeuropei 145 f., and again (at greater length) in Rivista indo-greco-italica 
16.165 f. (1932); Word 1.90 n. 5 (1945); JAOS 64.187 f. n. 78 (1944); and also by Bartoli in 
Studi albanesi 2.11, 53 n. 32; Saggi 296. 
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what miracle of human articulation z should become 8% before the accent and ss 
after it. Such examples of paper-linguistics (augenphilologie) are only too 
frequent. 

The correct solution of this problem was found, and proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt on both areal and documentary evidence, by Bartoli, in Misc. Hortis 
904, 917, and in Bartoli-Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica della lingua italiana 
e dei dialetti toscani’* 103 ff. (nuova edizione: Turin, 1943). The neogram- 
matical solution, on the other hand, will be found in Meyer-Liibke, Italienische 
Grammatik 130 f. (Leipzig, 1890); Grammaire des langues romanes 1.418 (Paris, 
1890); cf. also Gréber, Archiv fiir lateinische lexikographie 3.509 (1886). 

(46) PHONEMIC SYSTEM, STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS. The whole neogrammatical 
conception of language, of sounds, and of sound change (phonetic law) is entirely 
incompatible with the phonemic or structural theory. There are two reasons: 

1. The neogrammarians studied every sound change independently of all the 
others. They mechanically gathered the material (e.g. all the words containing 
a particular Latin sound or combination in Italian or in some Italian dialect), 
and then merely observed the treatment of the Latin sound in the majority of 
instances. Discrepant cases were eliminated by analogy, or as loan-words, or, in 
extremis, by the invention of a special rule ad hoc, ‘pour le besoin de la cause’. 

2. For the neogrammarians, sounds and sound changes are mechanical, un- 
conscious acts, whereas the whole phonemic theory is based—and must neces- 
sarily be based—on the idea that phonemes are conscious acts, consciously op- 
posed toeach other. A neogrammarian, whether of the old or of the new (Bloom- 
field) style, cannot possibly accept phonemics or structural linguistics without 
falling into the grossest logical contradiction. Compare on this subject the 
words of Pos, First international congress of phonetic sciences 137 (Amsterdam, 
1932): ‘The phoneme is in the linguistic consciousness (conscience linguistique, 
Sprachbewusstsein), it is not an unconscious thing.’ And Van Ginneken, ibid. 
11: ‘The [self-styled] “historical linguists’ [= neogrammarians] had until that 
moment treated sounds as isolated entities, considering them as dead, if not petri- 
fied quantities (grandeurs périmées, sinon pétrifiées), which was the fault of Brug- 
mann and of Streitberg, and became a calamity with Hermann Hirt; phonetic 
psychology [= phonemics] brought back again man’s soul, his intelligence, his 
will, and his feeling into the full history of language, which thru love Or 


18 The same mythical influence of accent was supposed to be responsible for the alleged 
different treatments of cl in Italian (gli = l'l’ before the accent, kky after the accent). 
Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Italienische grammatik 138; Grammaire des langues romanes 438 ff., 
441 f. The neolinguistic solution is in Bartoli, Saggi 208 f.; Introduzione 77; Misc. Hortis 
918; Bartoli-Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica 106 f.; Bonfante, RR 36.240 ff. (1945). 

16 Meyer-Liibke publicly disclaimed any responsibility for this work, which was entirely 
revised and recast by Bartoli; cf. Italia dialettale 13.227 (1937). The merit or demerit 
of the work must therefore be attributed solely to the neolinguist Bartoli. Cf. also Hall, 
Lana. 18.117 n. 3 (1942); Bonfante, MLJ 26.157 (1942). Hall’s article in Lana. 18.117 ff. 
brings further and definitive proofs in favor of Bartoli’s thesis, first presented by Bartoli 
in Misc. Hortis (1910), a work which Hall fails to mention there at all. But Hall does not 
see the theoretical implications of this phenomenon, or the reasons for the previous error 
of the neogrammarians. 
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exactitude had remained entangled in a maze of algebraic formulas (dans un 
réseau de formules algébriques).’ Cf. also my article Semantics in the Encyclo- 
pedia of psychology 863 f. 

That the second point fits perfectly into the whole neolinguistic conception 
and harmoniously completes it, needs, I think, no further elaboration. What is 
less well known (if known at all) is that Bartoli anticipated the essential 
principles of the phonemic doctrine as early as 1910, in his fundamental article 
Alle fonti del neolatino (Misc. Hortis 889 ff.). This article must be considered 
the manifesto of the neolinguistic school; for it contains all its basic princip!es, 
together with examples of their methodolozical application.” Bartoli writes 
there (899 f.): ‘La Scuola vecchia [= the neozrammatical school] invece, trascu- 
rando e geografia e cronologia, e comparazione (cioé considerando ocTo indipen- 
dentemente da COXA e da COGNATUS) [italics mine], ragiona cosi: Per norma fone- 
tica -s cade a Milano e cr si fa ¢ a Vezlia; milan tri e vezl.(v)udt frete ecc. esc. 
sono normali, invece sez e guapto anormali. Queste vanno spiegate, come altre 
voci anormali, per analogia: sono l’eco di deze = DECEM, saplo = SEPTEM. — 
Cosicché sez e guapto, che sono reliquie di fase antica, diventano, per amore delle 
norme fonetiche, roba nuova o rimodernata! — Questa é una delle tante aberra- 
zioni derivate dalle espressioni equivoche ... normale e norma et similia!’ 

Thus even ‘the field which was considered the most dead, the most unconscious’ 
has been, so to speak, vitalized, spiritualized, humanized. ‘Only now we can 
say that the whole of phonetics, formerly separated from the rest of language as 
“the unconscious part of language’’, has entered into the domain of semantics, 
that is, of linguistics proper.’ (Bonfante, Encyclopedia of psychology 864.)!"* 

(47) PHONETIC sYMBOLISM. Faithfully attached to their dogmas of the so- 
called ‘historical’ origin of language and of linguistic change, and of the arbitrary 
character of the linguistic sign, the neogrammarians have always sharply opposed 
(and still oppose) the new trend of phonetic symbolism. This attributes sym- 
bolic or expressive values to certain sounds: 2 connotes small things or creatures, 
o and a big ones, ¢ slippery things or actions and also contempt, and so on. 
The proofs of such expressive creations are every day more abundant (Sainéan, 
Spitzer, Migliorini, O. Bloch, Jespersen), and cannot be denied by any reason- 
able man. They fit perfectly into the neolinguistic conception of language as 
poetic creation. The secret of poetic harmony, of poetry itself, obviously lies 


17 It is of course quite immaterial whether in the particular instances that he mentions, 
Bartoli is right or wrong; he is certainly right on sez, perhaps wrong on guaplo. What mat- 
ters here is the method that he uses, and that is certainly right. 

17a Tt is perhaps fitting to mention that the lexicon forms a system too, just as morphology 
(morphonology) and phonetics (phonemics) do. The ncogrammatical distinction between 
these categories reveals itself once more as non-existent. Cf. B. Migliorini, Linguistica 37 
(Florence, 1946), the sub-chapter entitled Il sistema lessicale, where we read: ‘TS lecito 
ancora parlare di sistema trattando del lessico? Certamente sf: per quanto numerose 
siano le parole di una lingua, esse non costituiscono una massa disorganizzata, Ma un 
esercito raggruppato in schiere, con un nuinero di componenti spesso oscillante, ma con 
quadri ben stabili.—Le parole servono a fissare le nozioni, e permettono cosf al pensicro di 
stringere come in una rete, semplificandola e classificandola, tutta la realta.’ Cf. also 
Greenough and Kittredge, Words and their ways in English specch 9, 193, 330. 
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somehow in this mysterious connection between sound and meaning,!* as can be 
proved by the fact that most of Homer’s, Shakespeare’s, or Dante’s beauty is lost 
in a translation, unless the translator is himself a poet who creates a new poetical 
harmony in place of the old one. I have myself, as a neolinguist, wholeheartedly 
subscribed to the theory of phonetic symbolism, Encyclopedia of psychology 841 
ff. Compare also the discussion of F. W. Householder’s paper, On the problem 
of sound and meaning, at a meeting of the Linguistic Circle of New York on Feb. 
23, 1946 (published in abstract, Word 2.83 f.), where the strictly neogrammatical 
point of view is represented by R. A. Fowkes and A. Nehring, and the neolinguis- 
tic one by myself. An excellent bibliography on the subject will be found in an 
article by Nehring, Traditio 3.18 n. (1945). Cf. also Jespersen, Language 402, 
406 ff. (London and New York, 1922); Symbolic value of the vowel 7, Philologica 
1.15 ff. (1921/2); R. Paget, Human speech (New York and London, 1930); 
First international congress of phonetic sciences 93 fi.; L’évolution du langage, 
Psychologie du langage 92 ff. (Paris, 1933); L. Spitzer, Italica 21.158 (1944); 
O. Bloch, Dict. étym. de la langue frangaise s.v. petit (Paris, 1932); various 
authors in Atti del III congresso internazionale dei linguisti 119 ff. (Florence, 
1933); Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 55 f. (with more bibli- 
ography), 319; Bertoldi, Espressione 189 ff. 

(48) ‘LAWS WITHOUT EXCEPTIONS.’ The neogrammarians boast that their 
laws suffer no exceptions, and even make of this principle the basis of their 
whole study of language, sternly denying the scientific character of any investi- 
gation not founded on the same assumption. ‘The neolinguists, on the contrary, 
assert that every word, every form, and every sound—just like every man—is 
an exception, that the exception is the rule of life itself, that every problem is 
different from every other problem, and hence must be studied with care and 
respect, not with sweeping generalizations or with the straitjacket of phonetic 
laws. They are not dogmatic, like the neogrammarians, but instead try to be 
prudent and cautious in their conclusions.’ Even in the use of his norms 
which are very elastic and fit many different cases without distorting them’ 
Bartoli always gives a list of abnormal cases after the normal ones.” ‘In altr. 


18 Tt is worth mentioning here three well-known phenomena which the neogrammarians 
have not dared to deny, but which they have certainly accepted only grudgingly, and have 
belittled as much as possible, because they obviously did not fit into their mechanistic and 
strictly ‘historical’ conception of language. These are what the neogrammarians call false 
(!) or popular etymology, onomatopoeia, and expressiveness. All three, in fact, disturb 
and break down the dogma of phonetic law; they all prove the active, creative, imaginative 
power of man in language, which the neogrammarians deny or ignore. Cf. the works of 
L. Sainéan, Meillet, and J. Gilliéron (especially Les étymologies des étymologistes et celles 
du peuple [Paris, 1922]); Iordan, An introduction to Romance linguistics 316 ff. Meillet 
pointed out that in Indo-European (and especially in Latin) the vowel é and the double 
stops are ‘expressive’. 

19In enunciating his norms, Bartoli always adds, in italics, di no-ma ‘usually’ (e.g. 
Breviario 70 ff.; on p. 68 he says di solito; cf. Introduzione 13). At one point (Breviario 74) 
he insists twice, in italics: di norma, non sempre. Sce also Saggi 214. 

20 This procedure has, among other things, the advantage of pointing out to his succes- 
sors the problems that still need energetic investigation, as can be shown by several 
instances. 
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termini si pud dire che i neogrammatici sono molto recisi e avventati nelle con- 
clusioni, e che viceversa nelle premesse, o meglio nelle indagini di aree e docu- 
menti, essi sono molto piu contentabili e meno tenaci e meno rudi lavoratori che 
non i neolinguisti; i quali non si acquetano mai, a nessun risultato, per ‘“defini- 
tivo” che sembri.’ (Bartoli, Breviario 121.) Cf. also Bartoli, Introduzione, 
Prefazione, 61, 99; Studi albanesi 2.72 n. 137. 

(49) Masority RULE. In comparing two or more languages, the neogram- 
marians have been frequently confronted by different forms. The conclusion 
to be drawn from such a situation is a problem which they have never solved, 
but which areal linguistics has solved instead. Without going into all details of 
the matter, I will only point out one case where in general the neogrammarians 
have been peremptory, and where their conclusions—not based on any sound 
reasoning, or indeed on any reasoning at all—have often been wrong. This is 
the assumption that a majority of instances represents the older form.”"_ Thus, 
if different forms or sounds are distributed in five languages as A A A A B, or 
as AA ABB,orevenasAAABCorBAA AB, the neogrammarians 
assume that the form A is the older. If we apply this rule to the Romance 
languages, where we know (with a very good degree of approximation) the 
‘mother language’, i.e. Latin, we can easily see that it is quite often wrong. The 
types casa, caprittus (caprellus), sapere, (porcus) singuldris, trota, grandis, céentum 
(with ¢ or ts or )), eo, uetulus, loss of final -t, ¢ for % (pesce for ptscis), 9 for % 
(bocca for biicca), uo or ue or 6 (fuoco for focus), ie for é (diect for décem) occupy 
a much larger area—consisting in general of Italian, Rhaeto-Romance, Provengal, 
French, Catalan, Spanish, Portuguese, sometimes also Romanian—than the 
types domus, haedus, scire, aper, sis, magnus, centum (kentu), ego (with g pre- 
served), senex, final -t preserved, 7, %, 5, € preserved as 7, u, 0, e, which are found 
in Sardinian, and sometimes also in Romanian, Dalmatian, Rhaeto-Romance, 
and Sicilian. Here, as in hundreds of other cases, the neogrammarians have 
neglected the norm of the isolated area, and have therefore been led to the 
most absurd conclusions. These conclusions they still complacently draw 
in reconstructing the Indo-European mother-tongue, where the control is not 
quite so easy as for Romance and Latin—altho the isolated area is, in my opinion, 
not less evident. 


21 E.g. E. Prokosch, A comparative Germanic grammar 35 (Philadelphia, 1939): ‘If in a 
given word all, or most [italics mine], Indo-European languages show the same sound, we 
assume that this represents the original condition of Indo-European.’ 

22 Likewise, the sum of the two lateral areas is frequently a smaller area, and the central 
(innovating) areais the larger one. This is true in the case of the vowel 6 in focus, mérit[ir] 
as compared to the diphthongs in Italian fuoco, muore, Spanish fuego, muere, and French 
feu, meurt (eu from Old French uo, ue, ué): 


Portugal | Spain France Italy Romania 
Oo | uo (ue) uo (ue, 6) uo re) 


The neogrammatical conclusion (see Prokosch, n. 21) would be of course that the type 
fuoco (fuego, etc.) is older than focus. And similarly for the Latin futurum perfectum (or 
exactum or anterior), preserved only in Old Romanian, Dalmatian, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese; cf. Meyer-Liibke, Gr. 2.391; Bourciez, Eléments* §211c, §257a, §363c, §480. 
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Of course the types casa, caprittus, sapere, etc., which have a wide diffusion, 
must not be thrown away in contempt. They also are Latin types in a sense— 
that is, Neo-Latin (the distinction, of course, is scholastic) ; but they are relatively 
later than the others, and this is a fact of the greatest importance for the neo- 
linguists. In other words: for every word or form, the neolinguists always con- 
sider with the utmost care the two elements of space and time, which the neo- 
grammarians despise. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 99; Studi albanesi 2.48, 68 
n. 106; Saggi 117 n. 82. 

(50) GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. For the neogrammarians, language is nothing 
but grammar, a catalog of categories like declensions and conjugations, sounds, 
and the like. For the neolinguists, language is language—that is, the totality 
of its esthetic expression; it is found in its fullness in every line of a poem, in 
every speech, in every proverb. No English grammar, no matter how good, can 
ever replace the reading of Shakespeare or Shelley, or the most modest utterance 
of acockney. In other words, as the names indicate, the neogrammarians were 
in fact only grammarians, not linguists; while it is precisely this that the neo- 
linguists aim to be. 

(51) Lincuistic METHOD. The neogrammarians’ whole conception of language 
is entirely different from that of the neolinguists, and consequently their method 
of linguistic investigation as well. Whereas the neogrammarians regard lan- 
guage as a thing that can be weighed, numbered, and measured, a thing subject 
to universal, unalterable laws of a physical nature, for the neolinguists it is a 
spiritual activity, a perpetual artistic creation. Language belongs therefore to 
the humanities or ‘moral’ sciences, and must be investigated by Vico’s historical 
method. Every problem is unique, produced under unique conditions; it can 
be understood only as we understand Dante’s or Shakespeare’s creations: artis- 
tically, by reliving in ourselves the moment when the divine spark was kindled. 


Several of the points made above” are certainly well known, and may in fact 
seem familiar and by now self-evident to readers of Lancuaace. I was obliged 
to repeat them, however, in order to counteract Hall’s anachronistic defense 
of the neogrammatical theory. This much may be said in favor of the 19th- 
century neogrammarians: their system, absurd and unreal as it is, is at least, 
within certain limits, consistent and coherent—as on the other hand the neo- 
linguistic system is also*4 (and much more). Hall, however, attempts to incor- 
porate in the neogrammatical system some new elements, which for the sake of 


23 It is true that several of the opinions here attributed to the neogrammarians have never 
been openly asserted by them, and have even been sometimes strongly denied. Theneo- 
linguists’ criticism is therefore often leveled rather at neogrammatical practice, which is 
well known and can be abundantly documented. The philosophical insufficiency of the 
whole neogrammatical generation and their slight interest in theoretical problems make 
a discussion of their theories very difficult at times; for their principles, though implicit in 
all their work, have rarely been formulated by them. I have limited myself to a brief sum- 
mary of the main points; but of course if more detailed discussion is needed, I can present 
more material in the future. 

24 Cf. Maver, Slavia 7.149 (1928/9). Reviewing Bartoli’s Introduzione, he speaks of 
‘des faits réels, dont on a cherché, pour la premiére fois, de dégager un systéme compact’; 
and of the neolinguistic doctrine he says, ‘tout s’y tient solidement’ (157). 
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brevity I will call neolinguistic. ‘This only makes matters worse, by adding in- 
coherences and contradictions to the original absurdities. In a word, the neo- 
grammatical system may be accepted or rejected in toto; but all attempts to 
cure it, to improve it, to regenerate it by cutting here and adding there, only 
produce monstrosities repulsive to any mind that is used to elementary logic— 
not to speak of philosophy. Any well-meaning compromise is impossible, just 
as itis impossible to convince a Copernican that the Ptolemaic system is PARTLY 
right, that to a certain extent—but only to a certain extent—the sun does really 
move around the earth. 
II 

Hall’s treatment of Bartoli’s Criteri tecnici, that is of areal linguistics, which 
vecupies over four pages of his article (LANG. 22.277-82), is so full of misunder- 
standings and misstatements that a full clarification would require a volume. I 
therefore do not undertake it, but merely ask the reader to compare Bartoli’s 
works, or mine, and see for himself whether Hall’s criticism corresponds to the 
facts. In this article I will choose only a few examples. 

(1) 22.283: ‘Bartoli’s six principles are at best of limited usefulness.’ Be- 
cause, | suppose, there are sometimes abnormal figures, which Bartoli points out 
himself. But where are there absolute principles, of absolute validity, except in 
the geometrical mentality of the neogrammarians? It is precisely the distin- 
guishing quality of human, historical phenomena that each one is unique, like 
a work of art, and has to be studied in its special conditions. Certainly the 
paper laws of the ncogrammmarians have far less than the ‘limited usefulness’ of 
Bairtoli’s norms. 

(2) 22.278 ff.: Hall repeatedly uses the term ‘marginal’. Not only has Bar- 
toli never used this term. which is somewhat. equivocal, but he has openly re- 
jected it (Studi albanesi 2.52 n. 8; Sagei 26 n. 59). Bartoli always uses the term 
‘aree Jaterali’.* The difference is not merely one of names, but of facts. 

(3) 22.279: ‘The “marginal area’’ is, of course, just a specialized case of the 
‘Gsolated area’, etc.’ The lateral area (not marginal!) is nothing of the kind; 
otherwise the norm of the lateral areas would be a useless repetition of the norm 
of the isolated area. So for example in the Iberian peninsula (Introduzione 8) 
Catalonia and Portugal are lateral areas with respect to the Castiles: 


Portugal Castiles Catalonia 
auis passer auis (aucellus) 


2 Sometimes I fail entirely to understand Hall’s criticism, in the sense that it does not 
sound to me like criticism at all. Thus we read (22.279): ‘For each of his principles, Bartoli 
lists one set of examples that point in a given direction, another sct that point in the oppo- 
site direction, and then formulates the principle according to the majority of examples cited. 
Presumably, if a majority of examples were to point to the opposite conclusion, he would 
have to re-forinulate his principle accordingly.’ In other words, Bartoli has formulated 
his principles according to the facts. What is wrong with that? 

%a (Cf, Birtoli, Saggi 279 (addition to 228 n. 25): ‘L’area meno esposta [= isolata] é stata 
confusa spesso con l’area minore e con un’area laterale; cfr. Lineamenti [di linguistica 
spaziale, by Bartoli and Vidossi (Milan, 1943)] n. 88 e il periodico slovacco Linguistica 
slovaca, Bratislava 1939 e 1940, n. 88 (Blaho).’ 
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fermentum leudmen fermentum 
lectus cama lectus 
agnus cordero agnus 
canis perro canis 

sub bassum sub(tus) 


Now it is not true that Catalonia is isolated with respect to the Castiles (the 
opposite is true; cf. Introduzione 5), and no one ever said such a thing. What 
is true is exactly what the norm says: that when two lateral areas (here Portugal 
and Catalonia) agree, they usuALLY preserve the older word or form.% No 
Romanicist in his senses can deny this, just as no one can deny that Portugal 
and Catalonia are lateral areas with respect to the Castiles. 

(4) 22.281: ‘It does no good, for instance, to assert that Latin, Celtic, Ger- 
manic, and Greek are “marginal” areas as opposed to Balto-Slavie [sic], Ar- 
menian, Hittite, and Indo-Iranian [sic].’ Certainly it does no good; but who 
ever asserted that? Not Bartoli, nor I, nor any neolinguist. The former areas 
(Latin etc.) are however relatively isolated, as can easily be shown; but that is 
something quite different. 

(5) 22.278: ‘how are we to know, in any given instance, which of two areas is 
more “isolated”, is ‘marginal’, or is “later”? These terms are not absolute, 
but relative, depending on the larger context in which they are taken ....’ Here 
Hall seems to understand that the areal norms are relative, not absolute; but he 
seems to have forgotten this obvious truth in the following line (22.278 f.): 
‘Thus, in the passage on marginal [sic] areas quoted above (Introduzione 6), 
Italy appears in one and the same discussion as part of a central, innovating 
area (EQUA versus caballa, ovis versus pecora) and as part of a marginal [sic], 
conservative area (CAPUT versus festa). In amore general discussion [?], whether 
we are to regard, say, Italy as a “central” or a “marginal” area depends wholly 
on the number of instances adduced on one side or the other.’ Here again, 
confounding ‘isolated’ and ‘lateral’, Hall gets hopelessly entangled. Precisely 
because ‘lateral’ and ‘central’ are relative concepts, Italy will be part of a central 
area in some cases, of a lateral area in others (and Gaul the same); so e.g. in the 
following instances (cf. Introduzione 6 ff., 17 f., 37 ff.): 


Iberia Gaul Italy Dacia 
nora britis nora nora 
filigd sigia filigs filigs 
cratis cléta cratis cratis 
cum ab cum cum 
arare labérare arare arare 


Italy is a part of a lateral area, together with Dacia (and Iberia on the other side), 
Gaul being here the central, innovating area. But in the next case the situation 


26 They do not at all ‘lend themselves easily to manipulation to produce any effect de- 
sired’. The examples given in the text, and many others that can be found in Bartoli’s 
works, allow only one possible interpretation. 
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is different (cf. Introduzione 7, 17 f.; Saggi 117 n. 87 and n. 91; Linguistica 
spaziale 321; Bonfante, AJP 67.301): 

Iberia Gaul Ttaly Dacia 

feruere bullire bullire feruere 

magis fortis plis fortis plis fortis magis fortis 

formdsus bellus bellus formdsus 

tunc ad illam hoéram ad illam hiram tunc 

equa caballa caballa equa” 


Here Italy is part of the central, innovating area, which also includes Gaul. I 
ask the impartial reader, if he has even a slight knowledge of Romance linguis- 
tics, these questions: (a) Is it true that in the examples given above the lateral 
areas are really lateral? (b) Is it true that in the vast majority of cases where the 
Romance languages divide in the aforesaid way, the word or form which appears 
in the lateral areas is older than the one which appears in the central area? The 
answers to these two questions are not doubtful, and they solve the problem. 

As for Hall’s last-cited criticism, nothing depends on ‘the number of instances 
adduced’: no one has to decide whether Italy is lateral (not ‘marginal’) or cen- 
tral,?® because no such decision is called for in any absolute, abstract sense. The 
question is decided case by case: in some cases Italy is lateral, in some it is 
central. 

(5) 22.281 n. 30: ‘Even so, how does Indo-Iranian come to be a ‘‘central area” 
and the northern IE languages “more isolated” and “less exposed to com- 
munications” than the others (Introduzione 50, 51)?’ In Bartoli’s discussion 
of the centum-satam problem (Introduzione 50), ‘Indo-Iranian’ forms one com- 
pact, continuous area with Slavic, Baltic, Albanian, Armenian. With respect 
‘0 this compact group, Tocharian on one side and the Western languages (Latin, 
Osco-Umbrian, Celtic, Germanic, Greek) on the other form two lateral areas. 
I see no difficulty here. As for the Northern (and Western) Indo-European 
languages, it is admitted not only by the neolinguists but also by Schrader, 
Meillet, Schrijnen, Devoto, and several other Indo-Europeanists that they are 


27 A third possibility is of course that Italy is the innovating area, and Gaul a part of 
the lateral area (together with Iberia and, on the other side, Dacia), as in the following 
examples (cf. Introduzione 8, 17 f., 40 f.): 


Iberia Gaul Italy Dacia 

putréscere putréscere marcéscere putréscere 

abellana abellana nuceola abellana 

sex (-s) sex (-s) set sex (-s) 

éricius éricius [é]rictus éricius 

antea antea primum antea 
That is, sometimes an innovation is created in Italy, and does not expand beyond; then 
Iberia, Gaul, and Dacia preserve the older form. Sometimes it is created in Gaul, and does 
not expand beyond; then Iberia, Italy, and Dacia preserve the older form. Sometimes it is 
created in Gaul, and later expands into Italy; then Iberia and Dacia preserve the older 
form. Sometimes it is created in Italy, and later expands into Gaul; then likewise Iberia 
and Dacia preserve the older form. 

28 ‘Lateral’ is a word of the same type as ‘left’ and ‘right’, ‘north’ and ‘south’, etc. 

Would it be inconsistent and contradictory to assert that Princeton is at the same time north 
of Washington and south of Boston? 
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much more conservative than the Southern (and Eastern) ones. Cf. Bartoli, 
Saggi 227 n. 1. 

(6) 22.279: ‘the only use of the “isolated area” as a separate category is to 
furnish a niche into which to fit such regions as Sardinia—which is isolated, but 
not marginal in Romance territory.’ The isolated area is the first and most im- 
portant of Bartoli’s norms. He deals with it at length (Introduzione 3 ff.), 
and defines it thus (4): ‘Da questi e da molti altri confronti simili ... risulta che 
nella storia del linguaggio, come in varie altre manifestazioni dello spirito, le 
isole sono di norma piti conservative che i continenti (v. I e IV), e pit le mon- 
tagne che le pianure e le marine (II), e piti certe aree laterali che le aree di mezzo 
(III ...), e pid i centri minori che i maggiori (IV).’ He then mentions as isolated 
areas Ladinia (Rhaetia: mountains, as compared with Tuscany), Portugal (on 
the Atlantic, as compared with Mediterranean Catalonia), Veglia (an island, as 
compared with continental Fiume). The isolated area is therefore based on 
general geographic features and social institutions (cities, towns, villages, rural 
areas). Is it fair to say that its only use is ‘to furnish a niche into which to fit 
such regions as Sardinia’?” 

(7) 22.278 ff.: Hall repeatedly opposes the neolinguistic-geographic to the 
neogrammatical-comparative method.” While he strongly criticizes the former, 
he attempts no analysis of the latter, which he simply takes for granted. I have 
examined the soundness of the neogrammatical-comparative method in several 
preceding works (especially Word 1.132-61, and AJP 67.289 ff.**), with abundant 
bibliography, and therefore consider it a waste of time to repeat my remarks 
here. I will merely observe that to oppose the neogrammatical method, as 
comparative, to the neolinguistic method, as if that were Nor comparative, is to 
misuse words badly. The neolinguistic method is, if anything, MoRE compara- 
tive than the neogrammatical: it compares languages not as abstract entities, 
but in their concrete geographic reality. Cf. my statement in Word 1.137: 
‘In fact, areal linguistics, in its strictly synchronic, spatial sense, is simply com- 
parison, since it always compares two or more languages, dialects, patois, or 
forms, or sounds of two or more given languages, dialects, or patois. It is a 
refined and conscious method of comparison, based on reason, not on intuition 
or empirical observation.”*' I maintain, now as before, that the Schleich- 


29 On the other hand, Hall himself seems to admit the validity of the norm of the isolated 
area: ‘What linguistic geography can do for us is rather to furnish ... valuable hints as 
to probable (not certain) interpretation of forms in isolated, graded, and focal areas’ 
(22.282). As for the word ‘certain’, the neolinguists never use it, well knowing that nothing 
is certain (cf. Bartoli, Saggi 33n.9,72n.9). They are proud of their modesty, and have no 
wish to imitate the arrogance and dogmatism which are typical of the neogrammarians. 

30On the supposed antithesis between linguistic geography, neolinguistics, and areal 
linguistics on one side, and comparative linguistics, historical method, phonology, phi- 
lology, and even semantics and lexicology on the other, see also the excellent remarks of 
Bartoli, Studi albanesi 2.32 f., 68; Saggi 73 n. 19, 275 n. 85, 277 f. 

% This article Hall obviously has not read. 

31 Cf. also Leo, Archiv fiir das studium der neueren sprachen 162.224 (1932/3): ‘Sprach- 
vergleichung also ist der methodische grundzug der sprachgeographie.’ And see Bartoli, 
Introduzione 98 (note to §34): ‘Il Terracher ha tutte le ragioni di protestare, BSLPar. 24, 
p. 302, perché le indagini dei neolinguisti sono fondate anch’esse sui documenti, oltreché 
sulle aree, e sono, s’intende, comparative, e mirano alla storia ..., sempre alla storia, e molto 
piG spesso che quelle dei neogrammatici.’ 
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erian-neogrammatical style of comparison, in the year 1947, is superannu- 
ated. 

(8) 22.279: ‘Another basic fault of Bartoli’s approach is its failure to take into 
account more than one development at a time. In his treatment of linguistic 
geography as such, this results in complete neglect of the relative spread of 
several forms showing the same change, and of the important phenomenon of 
the “‘transitional” or “graded” area.’ Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Bartoli never studies any word or phenomenon isolated from others; he always 
groups them together in ‘figures’ (Italian innovations, French innovations, 
Sardinian preservations, etc.), five or six or more at a time—tho always insisting 
that the history of a word or form or sound is never identical with that of any 
other. Still, in the vast majority of cases, it is more or less similar to that of 
other words or forms or sounds, and it is of the utmost importance for the 
linguist to study them together, or at least to take into consideration all similar 
phenomena.* This is one of the most typical features of Bartoli’s neolinzuistics, 
and one of its most marked superiorities over the neozrammarians—who, as is 
well known, study every sound and form by itself, and even break up the unity 
of language into phonetics, morphology, syntax, and lexicon—going so far, in- 
deed, as to assert that phonetic alterations are unconscious and lexical ones con- 
scious (cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 94, 96 f., 98; Studi albanesi 2.40 f., 64). 

The remark that Bartoli has neglected the ‘transitional’ or ‘graded’ area is 
even more astonishing, especially when it comes from a neogrammarian; for 
every person with any training in linguistics knows that such neglect is precisely 
one of the most characteristic faults of the neogrammarians, who nourish a blind 
belief in monolithic languages and rigid linguistic frontiers. The study of ‘tran- 
sitional’ and ‘graded’ areas was first introduced by that new type of linguistics, 
linguistic geography.* 

(9) 22.280: Here Hall gives an example of a case (final -r in New England) 
where the norm of the lateral areas would lead to a wrong conclusion. I know 
nothing of this particular problem, and it may well be that Hall interprets it 
correctly. But if he does, it proves nothing against areal linguistics—just as the 
existence of one or a dozen or a thousand albinos in America would not prove 
that all Americans are albinos. It is said, ‘testis unus testis nullus’ (outside of 


32 The founding date of the school of the neogrammarians is usually considered to be the 
year 1876, in which Leskien published his work Die deklination im slavisch-litauischen 
und germanischen. It is now 1947, but Hall wants to continue (with slight amendments) 
the methods used 71 years ago—before e.g. any linguistic atlas had been published. 

33 Moreover, Bartoli frequently says that the history or the area of one word or form or 
sound is ‘similar’ to that of another. See for instance Introduzione 29: ‘Simile al prece- 
dente [DIES ILLE : dies illa] é il rapporto geografico e cronologico fra VENTER ILLE e uenter 
illa: cfr. spagn. el vientre e rom. vintrea.’ Ibid. 47: ‘perché il rapporto tra le forme HIEMS e 
hibernum é simile a quello tra pies e diurnum.’ And Studi albanesi 2.30: ‘Alla coppia magis 
e plus e a quella di basilica ed ecclesia assomigliano—per cid che spetta alla ricerca della 
patria dell’innovazione—le coppie che seguono e che si vedono nell’Introduzione: equa e 
caballa ..., alius e alter, ecce ed eccum, hoc e istud, super e supra, sumus e simus; e le inno- 
vazioni come dormi da dormit e dormis e simili ... .’ 

*4In general, Hall’s ideas on the subject of linguistic geography and areal linguistics 
seem to me obscure, vacillating, and contradictory. 
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mathematics, of course); one swallow does not make a summer. Moreover, 
Bartoli always opposed the rigid dogmatism of the neogrammarians and their 
phonetic laws; he knew that every human fact suffers exceptions, that this in- 
deed is the characteristic itself of human facts. In presenting his areals norms 
(not ‘laws’!), he always gives, after the normal examples, the abnormal ones®— 
provided any can be found, which is not always the case (cf. Introduzione 10, 
12, 13, 35, etc.). 

(10) 22.278: ‘In their wider application [?], all of Bartoli’s principles are open 
to question. All six of them are based on a further assumption: that, wherever 
two competing linguistic phenomena are found (such as magis and plus 
“more”, ignis and pyr “‘fire’’) they cannot be coeval; one of them must be older 
than the other (Introduzione 1-2, 52, and passim). Yet, wherever the origins 
of linguistic forms are definitely known, we find that two or more competitors 
can and often do co-exist from the very start [N.B.], over long periods of time. 
Take the terms railroad and railway ... .“* It is obvious that two or more forms 
can never ‘coexist from the very start’; the one is always older than the other— 
by a century, by a year, or by an hour. The difference in time, as perhaps in 
the case of a new invention like railroad and railway, may be very small, but it 
nevertheless exists (razlroad is attested one year earlier than railway). But 
such a case is exceptional indeed,*’ and I would defy anyone to find many others 
of the same kind.*® In the vast majority of cases, where one word has replaced 
another in a given language (e.g. hownd : deg, equus : caballus, albus : blancus, 
caput : testa, canis : perro, stis : troia, domus : casa), the one is hundreds and 
often thousands of years older than the other. Of course the one does not elimi- 
nate the other instantaneously; they remain coexistent for a certain time (hun- 
dreds or dozens of years or months). But in the end one will survive and elimi- 
nate the other. This important question has been very carefully examined by 
Bartoli; and his norm of the ‘fase sparita’ (Introduzione 15 ff.) aims precisely 
at solving such problems, which the neogrammarians entirely despise. 


35] may also add that some of these abnormal cases are only apparently abnormal, as 
I have shown elsewhere (American Journal of Anthropology 46.382 ff. [1944]). Bartoli 
was therefore even more right than he thought. He himself discovered a few apparently 
abnormal cases, such as esse : stare, uelle : quaerere, caecus : orbus, stare : istare; Introduzione 
5, 35 f., 77 f.; cf. also Introduzione 36: ‘Cosicché l’ital. stare é una conservazione apparente, 
e pero anche cotesta anomalia é solo apparente.’ And see Sagzi 90 f. 

36 Hall seems not to notice that if he were right, languages would be continually dwin- 
dling; for out of all these old pairs of synonyms (pliis and magis, pyr and ignis, etc.), coeval 
from the start, only one would survive in each contemporary language. 

37 The case is exceptional even among new inventions; generally only one term is adopted 
and establishes itself (penicillin, telephone, typhus). Wowever, even in the case of railroad 
and railway, one is certainly older than the other; and research into the problem, though 
it may seem negligible to Hall, is of the utmost importance to the neolinguist, as i3 all 
chronological research. Neolinguists aim at being historians in the full sense of the 
word, and chronology is the backbone of history. Cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 94 f.; Saggi 8, 
22 n. 7 and n. 9, 117, 248 n. 25, 257 n. 59, 271 n. 25, 275, 297, 105 f. 

3 Compare the wise but often forgotten remark of Bartoli, Breviario 77 (= Introdu- 
zione 21): ‘Ora, fondare una ipotesi sull’analogia di casi isolati vuol dire o fondarla male 
o niente affatto.’ 
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In particular, no living or dead Indo-European language, but only the recon- 
structed ‘Indo-European’ of the neogrammarians, has the two words ignis and 
pyr as really coeval and synonymous forms. Every Indo-European language 
has either one or the other: Latin, Baltic, Slavic, and Indic have ignis but not 
pyr; Greek, Germanic, Tocharian, and Hittite have pyr but not ignis (in the 
meaning ‘fire’!). Hall follows the traditional neogrammatical procedure of 
piling up everything in the reconstructed mother tongue, which becomes a sort 
of monstrous accumulation of all possible words, forms, sounds, and declensions 
of every kind. (Cf. my remarks on Sturtevant’s laryngeal doctrine® in CP 
39.55 n. 13 [1944].) What would Latin be like if it were ‘reconstructed’ on the 
same principles from the Romance languages? 

On the whole problem, see Bartoli, Misc. Hortis 902 ff.; Introduzione 1 f., 
15 ff., 50 ff.; Studi albanesi 2.35 ff., 69 f.; Saggi 3, 23 n. 18, 22 n. 9, 177 n. 1; 
Bonfante AJP 67.304 ff. 

(11) 22.279 ff.: Hall repeatedly insists that Bartoli’s method does not enable 
us to make any predictions, whereas the neogrammatical method does. I do 
not think that at the moment any linguistic method allows us to make many 
predictions about the future. Perhaps Hall means ‘discoveries’ instead. Dis- 
coveries in linguistics have been made since the times of Panini and Plato, and 
even before; the discovery of the relationship of the Indo-European languages is 
to be attributed to Bonaventura Vulcanius, Filippo Sassetti, Andreas Miiller, 
Eccard, Leibnitz, Ludolf, the Schlegels, Adelung, Father Coeurdoux, William 
Jones, and others, who all lived and died long before the generation of the neo- 
grammarians; the foundation of comparative Indo-European grammar was laid 
by Rask, Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, Zeuss, Miklosich, Donaldson, Curtius, 
Ascoli—none of them a neogrammarian, and some (Curtius and Ascoli) staunch 
enemies of the neogrammarians and their doctrines. Of course the neogrammar- 
ians also made some discoveries, tho not as many as they have arrogantly 
claimed, and far fewer than the generations that preceded and followed them.” 
If, however, we ask what the neogrammarians have contributed to the refine- 
ment of linguistic methodology, the answer is: very little indeed, if anything.” 
That they have done and are still doing a great deal of harm is shown by Hall’s 
article. 

The main advantages of the neolinguistic over the neogrammatical type of in- 


89 ‘The general tendency—and a very sound one—in Indo-European reconstruction these 
last years has been to reduce to a minimum the number of reconstructed phonemes ... . 
The progress has consisted in explaining more and more the ‘‘irregularities”’ of each inde- 
pendent language within the language itself, without piling everything onto [the recon- 
structed] Indo-European.’ Cf. also CP 40.119 ff.; Bartoli, Saggi 274 n. 82; Thurneysen, IF 
4.83 (1894). 

40 Of course, people have been killed as well as cured by new inventions like inoculation 
and sulfa-drugs. The neolinguists have made mistakes; who does not? 

41 The most significant methodological innovation of the neogrammarians was the postu- 
late that phonetic laws suffer no exceptions: a conception which was definitely detrimental 
to the progress of linguistics. Cf. especially I. Iordan, An introduction to Romance lin- 
guistics (translated and in part recast by J. Orr; London, 1937), last page, which is quoted 
by me in RR 37.251. 
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vestigation (or over the older type of comparison in general) are six. (a) The 
neolinguistic method is better, surer, more refined. (b) It is conscious, based on 
sound reasoning: what was formerly more or less wild or fortunate guesswork 
or intuition” has become rational, understanding, scientific. The neolinguists 
know what they are doing, and why, and can give reasons for their actions. 
(c) It is based on concrete facts, not on abstractions, and especially on ge- 
ography and history, two fields that the neogrammarians ignore entirely. (d) By 
investigating the same problem repeatedly with different, independent meth- 
ods (cf. Bartoli, Introduzione 3; Breviario 121 f.; Studi albanesi 2.47, 49, 72 n. 
137; Bonfante,“* Word 1.144 f., 159 n. 39), the neolinguists provide a valuable 
check on their conclusions and attain a much higher degree of probability. 
(e) The neolinguistic method is more coherent. (f) It is founded on a sound 
philosophical basis. 


42 On these intuitions see Bartoli, Introduzione 68 ff.; Studi albanesi 2.17, 43, 57 f. n. 51, 
62 n. 62; Bonfante, Word 1.137. 

43 ‘As far as it can be done, of course, every linguistic problem should be examined with 
the help of as many methods as possible. If the results reached with each of them are the 
same, they will corroborate each other and strengthen our conclusion; if there is contradic- 
tion, this will help us to correct the (always possible) errors of any single method.’ 
This is the conclusion of my study in Word. 





HITTITE AND AREAL LINGUISTICS 
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One of the European scholars that we have been fortunate enough to attract 
to this country is Giuliano Bonfante. The great importance of such newcomers 
for American scholarship is largely based upon the different scholastic traditions 
that they bring to us. Bonfante, for example, was trained in the Italian school 
of linguistics—neolinguistica, they call it—which was developed in sharp op- 
position to the doctrines of the German neogrammarians of the past seventy-five 
years or so. This neolinguistic method has until recently remained almost 
entirely unknown on this side of the ocean, and Bonfante’s energetic support of 
it cannot fail to do us good. 

Fortunately, Robert A. Hall Jr. has recently written an account of the article 
and the two books that form the foundation of the new doctrine: Matteo 
Giulio Bartoli, Alle Fonti del Neolatino = Miscellanea in onore di Attillio Hortis 
889-013 (1910); Bartoli and Giulio Bertoni, Breviario di Neolinguistica, 
(Modena, 1925); and Bartoli, Introduzione alla Neolinguistica (Principi— 
Scopi—Metodi) (Geneve, 1925). Since Hall’s article appeared in Lana. 
22.273-83 (1946), it will not be necessary for me to state in detail what the new 
method is. Instead T shall try to test its results in some recent work 
of Bonfante’s, particularly in his article in the American Journal of Philology 
67.289-310 (1946). This article, entitled ‘Indo-Hittite’ and Areal Linguistics, 
is a reply to a note by Albrecht Goetze in which Goetze blamed Bonfante and 
I. J. Gelb for neglecting my ‘Indo-Hittite’ hypothesis in a recent article of theirs. 
There is, then, ample reason why I should come into the discussion. At present, 
however, I shall merely try to discover what the neolinguistic or areal method 
has contributed to the solution of the problem presented by Hittite. 

After quoting a part of Goetze’s note and making some remarks about the 
history of the ‘Indo-Hittite’ theory, Bonfante states that this theory ‘is obviously 
nothing but a belated survival or revival of Schleicher’s stem-theory (Stamm- 
baumtheorie), first presented by that author in his Compendium ... (Weimar, 
1861).’ Then follow several pages of polemic against Schleicher, with much of 
which all must agree. The surprising fact is, however, that I have never read 
Schleicher, and I am too young ever to have heard him lecture. If I have 
followed his method, I must have learned it from others, and it is not difficult to 
name these others. I have read and reread the works of Karl Brugmann and 
his associates, and also those of some scholars of whom Bonfante more heartily 
approves—such men as Meillet, Schuchardt, and Holger Pedersen. My teacher 
was Carl D. Buck. I very much fear that Bonfante will have to include some 
of these in his condemnation of the method I have been trying to employ; 
although of course none of them are at all responsible for the ‘Indo-Hittite 
hypothesis’. 

In other words, Bonfante is really opposing the comparative method as 
practiced by most American linguists; and he must change the general tenor of 
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his attack if he wants to be a cogent opponent of us who are disciples of the neo- 
grammarians. His remark that ‘languages are historical creations, not vege- 
tables’ is perhaps in point against Schleicher, but not against the neogram- 
marians or against most American linguists of the present century. We do still 
construct ‘family trees’ of languages, but we all reject the biological implications 
that Schleicher certainly intended. We might defend ourselves against such 
attacks by revising our terminology; but is that worth while? Few have mis- 
understood us as completely as Bonfante seems to do. 

It is, however, important to state briefly what our comparative method is, 
and its sharp contrast to linguistic geography. As long as speakers of cognate 
dialects remain in contact, all sorts of linguistic features tend to spread by 
imitation. Only when contact has long been broken by migration or by the 
intrusion of alien speech between parts of a linguistic community can we partially 
reconstruct by the comparative method the earlier language out of which the 
several later segments have developed. 

The fundamental assumption of the comparative method is that if a lin- 
guistic feature is shared by several related languages it is probably inherited 
from their common source—‘ancestral language’ we say, following Schleicher 
and his contemporaries. The more detailed and complicated such agreement 
is, the more probable such inheritance becomes, so that in many instances no 
other interpretation of the evidence is possible. The cases grade down, of 
course, to mere agreement upon a single simple feature that may have developed 
independently in two places, or that may have been transported from one 
language to another by random travellers. It is essential to identify all prob- 
able loans of this sort and to rule them out of court as rigidly as a judge rules 
out all hearsay evidence. 

It is somewhat surprising that the comparative grammar of the Romance 
languages has yielded valuable results; since the geographical contact of most 
of these languages has never been completely broken. Since, however, these 
results are of the greatest value, we must remember that the several standard 
languages upon which the reconstruction of Vulgar Latin was based were after 
all developed out of local dialects at a considerable distance from one another. 
It is not strange that the triumphs of the geographical study of languages are 
particularly impressive in the Romance territory. 

The historical background of Indo-European comparative grammar is less well 
known than that of Romance comparative grammar, but we do know that it is 
very different. At the dawn of history the isolation of India from Greece was 
complete, and so was the isolation of Greek speech from Italic speech before the 
planting of Greek colonies in Italy. Prior to the Persian wars of the 5th century 
we know of no contacts between Iranian and Greek. Of eastern Europe our 
knowledge is far less extensive for that early period, but if one cares to assume 
active relations between the Scythians on the north shore of the Black Sea and 
the Slavic peoples of the interior, he can scarcely assume any important inter- 
course between the Scythians and their Iranian kinsmen a thousand miles to 
the southeast across the Caucasus Mountains. 

In early western Europe the geographical separation of the several Indo 
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European tongues seems to have been less; but as far as we can tell, neighboring 
Germans, Celts, and Slavs were generally more inclined to warfare than to 
friendly intercourse, and besides, frequent migrations prevented the long- 
continued contacts that are essential for extensive linguistic influence. We get 
our clearest picture of the restlessness of these peoples in the works of Caesar 
and Tacitus and in some tales of Livy, such as the account of the Celtic expedi- 
tion to Greece and Asia Minor in the 3d century B.c., which led to the establish- 
ment of a vigorous Celtic colony on the southern shore of the Black Sea. 

Evidently the situation at the dawn of history suggests the procedure of 
comparative grammar rather than that of linguistic geography. Any gradual 
spread of linguistic features from branch to branch of the Indo-European 
languages presupposes a much more compact grouping of the languages than 
has existed within historic times, to say nothing of the prevailing hostility 
between neighbors in early northwestern Europe. Nevertheless Johannes 
Schmidt? long ago collected evidence showing that a number of linguistic features 
seem to have spread across linguistic borders; we must assume that in very 
early times the grouping was compact enough and the resemblance of neighboring 
languages close enough so that linguistic innovations could spread from one 
group of languages to a neighboring group. Schmidt’s evidence consists chiefly 
of a number of isoglosses connecting two neighboring groups of languages 
(Germanic and Baltic-Slavic, Slavic and Iranian, Indic and Greek, Greek and 
Latin, Latin and Celtic, Celtic and Germanic). This state of affairs must have 
antedated the more complete separation of the branches which is historically 
recorded and which makes possible the construction of our ‘family tree’ of the 
Indo-European languages. 

The task of separating the two kinds of evidence is not always easy, and one 
must welcome all challenges of the accepted distribution, including the one so 
energetically advocated by Bonfante; but it is necessary to examine such sug- 
gestions very closely. 

Bonfante starts his investigation of the position of Hittite among the Indo- 
European languages by the consideration of three isoglosses that ‘constitute a 
precious proof of the close connection’ of Greek with that language. First is 
a confident identification of Hittite ammuk(ka) ‘mé@’ and tuk(ka) ‘té’ with Greek 
éuéye and oiye. He does not record the fact that Hittite also shows uk(ka) ‘ego’ 
and tsik(ka) ‘tii’, in view of which one cannot be sure how much influence should 
be assigned to the inherited nominative that is seen also in Greek and Latin 
egd, Gothic 2k, etc., and how much to the particle -ye that we know in Greek. 
Neither does he mention such forms as Gothic zk ‘ego’ and mik ‘mé’, and the 
equivalent Venetic exo, mexo. It does indeed seem likely that the particle 
frequently appended to the Greek personal and other pronouns may have been 
partly responsible for the fixed final -k or -kka of Hittite, but that is not an 
inevitable conclusion, and the linguistic facts seem to suggest an even closer 
connection between Hittite and Germanic. (Perhaps one should not insist 
upon Venetic.) No doubt Bonfante neglects Germanic here because the areal 


1Die Verwantschaftsverhaltnisse der indo-germanischen Sprachen; Weimar, 1872. 
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situation, as he understands it, does not suggest close connection between 
Hittite and Germanic. But what can he know about the situation of Hittite 
at 2500 B.c. or earlier? 

Next, Ionic Greek (more accurately East Greek) -yev, ending of the 1st plural 
of verbs, is compared with the Hittite ending -meni (primary) and -men (sec- 
ondary), and this is contrasted with Doric -yes, Latin -mus, Indic -mas(2), 
Iranian -mahi, etc. There is also a puzzling comparison of the Indic variation 
between -masi and -mas, and the Hittite variation between -meni and -men, 
although both -masi and -mas are primary endings in Sanskrit while Hittite 
-men is exclusively secondary. The Sanskrit secondary ending is -ma, dual 
-va, which may plausibly be connected with the Hittite variant secondary 
endings *-man and *-wan, which are implied by the primary endings -mani and 
-want beside -meni and -wenz and by the 2d plural endings -tanz, secondary -tan, 
beside -tent and -ten.2, The common source of Sanskrit -ma and Hittite *-man 
may be Indo-Hittite (or Indo-European, as Bonfante would prefer) -mn, thus 
providing another instance of a Ist plural ending with final nasal. This is more 
plausible than the suggestion, in my Hittite Grammar 253, that the vowel of 
-mani and -wani represents the IE -o- of Latin -mus. A second probable source 
of the n in -meni and -wenz is the second person -feni, which is to be compared 
with the Vedic second plural ending -thana. The comparison of these endings 
with Greek -yey is quite unnecessary.* The endings of the first plural, then, 
tend to connect Hittite with Sanskrit rather than with Greek. 

The third isogloss that is said to demonstrate the close connection of Hittite 
to Greek is the alteration of -ti to -tst in Hittite and to -o. in Ionic Greek (more 
accurately, East Greek). Bonfante seems to be speaking chiefly (or exclusively?) 
of verbal endings, but in Hittite -ti- becomes -tsi- in such words as xantetsis 
(ha-an-te-tz-zi-1) ‘first’, apetsis (ap-pt-iz-2i-18) ‘last’, and saratsis (a-ra-az-zi-1§) 
‘highest’; and besides, inherited -ié- shows a parallel change to -tse-.5 The 
Greek change of 7: to ox has been carefully and exhaustively studied by Kret- 
schmer,* with the conclusion that it belongs to all Greek dialects, but that forms 
like 5i6wor are not found in West Greek, and that the change in all dialects is 
relatively late—after the migration of speakers of Ionic to Asia Minor and after 
the loss of vy before o. Kretschmer’s evidence shows an extraordinary amount 
of vacillation in this feature of Greek; it seems not to have worked itself out to 
regularity at the time our documents represent. Under these circumstances it 
requires much hardihood to claim any historical connection between the Hittite 
change of -ii- to -tsi- and the Greek change of 7 to o.. Rather, the Greek 


2 I have never seen a secondary first plural -man or -wan, but the primary -mani and 
-wani are so much rarer than -meni and -weni, and 2d plural -tani and -tan are so much rarer 
than -teni and -ten, that this is not surprising. 

3 On Greek -yer, see Schyzer, Griechische Grammatik 662 and fn. 9. 

‘ Bonfante does not mention the fact that most Hittite verbs show -weni, -wen in the 
1st plural. Perhaps he accepts my demonstration (IH Laryngeals §28a) that Indo-Hittite 
e?w and uw (or Indo-European aw and uw) became um. 

5 Hittite Grammar 126. 

6 KZ 30.566-91 (1890). 
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development is as independent of events in eastern Asia Minor as is the later 
change of Latin spatiwm to Italian spazzo. 

No one of these three ‘precious proofs’ is more than a vague possibility; the 
third one can be definitely ruled out on the basis of known chronology. What 
element of plausibility is added by ‘areal norms’ in any of these cases escapes me 
completely. 

Immediately after these isoglosses that are said to connect Hittite and Greek, 
Bonfante treats the presence of an initial vowel before m in oblique forms of 
the Ist personal pronoun. He finds this feature in Greek, Hittite, Lydian, 
Hieroglyphic Hittite, Lycian, and Armenian—all of them, except Greek, lan- 
guages of Asia Minor. A very striking geographical arrangement; but that 
it is therefore an innovation that spread a little way in prehistoric times is pure 
assumption. One may still prefer to consider the initial vowel a trace of a very 
early state of affairs that has been lost elsewhere. The statistical observation 
that in a considerable number of cases an innovation shows this sort of distribu- 
tion cannot prove anything beyond just that. 

From the same languages Bonfante cites the change of final -m to -n, but here 
his list of languages with secondary -n is incomplete. As he well knows, original 
-m is preserved only in Indo-Iranian and in Italic. If this change is ascribed to 
the period before the Proto-Indo-European community had broken up, and to a 
dialectic division of that early time, there can be no serious objection; but to 
attach any importance to such an inference is absurd. We must admit the 
possibility of a change of final -m to -n in half a dozen places independently. 

Greek and Hittite are next brought together on the basis of the dative singular 
consonant stems in 7, as against early Latin Virtutez, Hercolei, etc., and Sanskrit 
pitre, vace, etc. Here Greek and Hittite do show a parallel development, but 
it is incorrectly stated; they show a fusion of the dative with the original locative, 
whereas Latin and Sanskrit keep these cases separate (Latin viriite, Sanskrit 
pitart). Stated in this way the fact that Greek and Hittite present an innovation 
requires no proof, but that there is any connection therein between the two 
languages is another matter. In fact, Hittite documents show occasional 
datives with -e (c.g. v-i-da-an-da-an-ni-es-si—widandanne[-st], KUB 26.71.1.10— 
the Annitas text—‘during the (next) year’; na-ak-ki-ya-an-ni-es-Si—nakiyanne- 
{-si], KBo 3.17.1.14); and it is probable that the fusion of the two cases is due to 
the late Hittite change of eto 7.7 The fusion of dative and locative in Greck can 
also safely be ascribed to the separate history of that language, since we have 
clear evidence for Greek datives in -e.8 This bit of evidence must certainly be 
ruled out. 

Then follows this remarkable sentence: ‘Gender offers another good example 
of the areal distribution: some of the Southern Indo-European languages have 
three genders, some two, some no gender cistinction whatever.’ The accom- 
panying table here contrasts Greek, Italic, and Indo-Iranian with Hittite, 
Lydian, Hieroglyphic Hittite, and Armenian. By far the best treatment of 


7 See Sturtevant, Lana. 18.181-8 (1942). 
8 See Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. 548. 
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Indo-European gender yet written is that by Meillet in the Bulletin de la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris 32.5-28 (1931). I quote the final paragraph: 


Tout incomplétes qu’elles soient, les données dont on dispose permettent donc de re- 
connaitre que le développement des caractéristiques du féminin dans les adjectifs autres 
que les themes en -o-/-d- et dans les substantifs autres que ceux qui désignent des agents 
aurait eu lieu aprés la séparation des dialectes indo-européens. Le fait que de grandes 
catégories, capitales dans la langue, comme celles de lat. pater et mater, bis et ovis, etc., 
n’expriment par la formation aucune différence entre les sexes a une grande signification. 
Le développement a été plus précoce dans les dialectes qui vont de ]’indo-iranien et du 
tokharien au germanique, plus lent dans ceux qui vont de l’arménien 4 |’italique et au cel- 
tique. Il a été arreté entiérement en hittite. 


Bonfante does not in the article here under discussion mention Meillet’s treat- 
ment of the feminine, but he knows it, and has rather summarily dismissed it,° 
largely because Meillet’s treatment of areal linguistics is not orthodox according 
to the Italian school. More objective is Holger Pedersen’s attempt” to refute 
Meillet. As far as Hittite is concerned, he claims that the Hittite neuter plural 
ending -a is a trace of the original feminine d-declension. I have shown" that 
the Hittite neuter plural in -a comes from a collective suffix -2 (or -h), whose 
Indo-European reflex is neatly illustrated by Latin loca beside singular locus. 
Nouns formed with this suffix were no doubt neuters singular to start with, but 
they became either neuters plural or feminines singular. In similar fashion 
Pedersen alleges that the Latin adjectives gravis, levis, brevis, mollis, and sudvis 
represent Indo-European feminines of the type of Sanskrit svddvi ‘sweet’. I 
have pointed! to several Hittite 7-stem adjectives based upon u-stem adjectives 
in precisely the Latin fashion and with no more suggestion of the feminine gender; 
this is clearly an archaism shared by Latin and Hittite. (Bonfante can find 
no isoglosses connecting these two languages.) 

Pedersen notes that I did not mention the lack of the feminine gender in 
Hittite as an argument for the Indo-Hittite hypothesis. After rereading 
Meillet’s article I see that the feminine in -a of o-stem adjectives, and the femi- 
nine in -ér7 of agent nouns, must have been developed in the pre-Indo-European 
period; it is a common innovation of the Indo-European languages as against 
Hittite, to be grouped with the development of the so/to- pronominal stem and a 
few other items listed in my book on the Indo-Hittite Laryngeals 23-9 (1942). 

Next, the words represented in Latin by ignis and aqua are said to be older 
than the words that appear in Greek as zip and téwp, because the latter are 
found in the central innovating area. In this area are included Oscan and 
Umbrian, which usually go with Latin in the western archaic area. Latin unda 
is not mentioned; does Latin belong in both areas this time, or is the connection 
of Latin unda with Greek itéwp rejected? But these technicalities seem un- 
important beside the certainty that the formation of Greek wip and téwp is as 
archaic as anything in our group of languages; to call them an innovation seems 


® Journal of the American Oriental Society 64.179 (1944). 

10 Hittitisch und die anderen indoeuropaischen Sprachen 13-19, 29 (1938). 
11 LANG. 14.245 f. (1938). 

12 Lana. 10.266-73, especially 268 (1934). 
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to be complete nonsense. The reference to Meillet*® as holding that Latin ignis 
and aqua are older than they is an error; Meillet merely points out the importance 
of ignis and aqua as religious terms from Indo-European times. He says 
nothing about the coeval existence of the other pair of words. Bonfante does 
not make clear what bearing the history of the words for ‘fire’ and ‘water’ has 
upon the position of Hittite among the related languages. One would like an 
expression of opinion upon the suggested" connection of the Hittite verb ekutsz 
(e-ku-zi, e-ku-uz-zi) ‘he drinks’, akwantsi (a-ku-wa-an-zi) ‘they drink’ with 
Tocharian B joka ‘he drinks’, mdjokalle ‘one should not drink’, Old Icelandic 
éger ‘sea’, and Latin aqua, Gothic alva ‘water’. 

Last of all Bonfante contrasts attas or the like in a central group consisting of 
Baltic, Slavic, Albanian, Hittite, Luwian, and Hieroglyphic Hittite with the 
old Indo-European word patér ‘father’ of the marginal languages, consisting 
this time of Celtic, Germanic, Tocharian, Latin, Oscan-Umbrian, Greek, 
Armenian, Iranian, and Indic. Again we hardly see the point of the page 
devoted to the item. 

Bonfante assumes that Hittite is to be placed geographically in the central 
area of Indo-European. This was clearly its position in the second millennium 
B.c. How does Bonfante know whence it came into Asia Minor? Is this con- 
clusion based upon his examination of the distribution of linguistic features? 
His interpretation of these seems to me not convincing. 


13 MSL 21.249-56 (1920). 
14 Sturtevant, Hittite Grammar 91, 97 (1933). 





SANSKRIT Silpa- ‘ADORNMENT; CRAFT’ 


P. TEDESCO 
YauLe UNIVERSITY 
[Skt. §2lpd- ‘many-colored’ and s#lpa- n. ‘adornment; craft’, largely synonymous with 
formations of pié- ‘to adorn’ (like pésas- ‘adornment’ etc.), is a transposition of *piérd-, 
*piéld-, identical with Slavic pestrs ‘many-colored’, Pre-Slavic *pikro-.} 

1. The first occurrence of Skt. Silpa- is in a compound. The Rigveda has 
twice su-silpd-, in the dual fem. su-silpé, an epithet of ndktosdsa ‘night and dawn’ 
9.5.6, and usdsdndkta 10.70.6; the word recurs twice in VS. Grassmann, Wb. 
(1873), translates ‘schéne Gestalt habend, schén geziert’; Béhtlingk—Roth 
7.1136 (1875), ‘sch6én geziert, bunt’; Geldner, Glossar (1907), referring to 
Sayana’s ‘Sobhanariipa’, ‘wunderschén, bildschén’. We shall see that the 
exact meaning is ‘sch6n geziert’, and that the other translations are less correct. 

The simplex occurs since Vajasaneyi, Maitriyani, and Taittiriya Samhita. 
It has two forms. First, there is an adjective élpd- ‘bunt,’ which is found in 
VS (twice), Maitr.S., TS (thrice), and the Unadisiitras, with an abstract $7lpaiva- 
‘das Bunt-sein, Geschmiickt-sein’ in Pajicav.Br.: usnisam bibharti silpatvaya 
‘he bears a turban for adornedness’. Then the adjective disappears. 

Second, we have the substantive $lpa- n., this being common through the 
whole literature. It has two sets of meanings (B-R 7.199 [1875]): 

(a) ‘Buntheit, Zierat, Schmuck; Kunstwerk; Bild’: Naigh. ‘karman’ and 
‘rapa’; VS, TBr., SBr., Paficav.Br., Ait.Br., Hariv., Kathas., Bhag.P.; e.g. 
TBr. 3.3.2.1: 

divah silpdm' dvatatam prthivyah kakibhi sritém 
‘from the sky the ornament has been stretched down; it is lying on the summit of 
the earth’;? SBr.: yad vai pratiriipam tac chilpam ‘gilpa (an image) is what is 


1 For this one passage, B-R give the accent of the substantive as Si/pd-, not only in the 
quotation, but, besides, in a special notice at the beginning of the article. The two editions, 
on the other hand, in Bibliotheca Indica (third volume 1890) and AnandaSrama Sanskrit 
Series (1898) show the normal éilpam. The question arises: from what source do B-R 
quote? In their list in vol. 1, p. xi (1855), they say only: ‘Taitt. Br. = Taittiriyabrah- 
mana’, without naming an edition; and the second volume (1858) only repeats this notice. 
One would first think that they quote from the Bibl. Ind. edition. The dates seem to dis- 
agree: vol. 1 of B-R, with the list, is from 1855, and the seventh, with the article Silpa-, 
from 1875; on the other hand, the first volume of the Bibl. Ind. Taittiriya Briahmana is 
dated only from 1859, and the third, with our passage, only from 1890. But the volumes 
were issued in several numbers, and the year of the title page probably represents that of 
the last number; the earlier numbers, therefore, might be older. Otherwise, however, 
when B-R use Bibl. Ind. or other editions, they NAME them, as for instance under Kathop., 
Mand. Up., etc.; besides, it is unlikely, in view of the special notice, that they quoted 
wrongly. Rather it seems that their quotation is from a manuscript. If so, their reading 
would be real, and it would be the lectio difficilior. 

? Batakrishna Ghosh, in his treatment of Silpa- in his book Les formations nominales et 
verbales en p du sanskrit (1933), notes (47) the recurrence of this passage in Ap.Sr.S. 2.5.1 
(quoting Caland’s translation), and its parallel in AV 2.7.3. I was first given the indication 
of the parallels and the above translation by Professor P.-E. Dumont; according to him, the 
‘ornament’ is the veda-, the bunch of kuSa-grass used for cleaning the spoons etc. at the 
sacrifice, and the ‘summit of the earth’ is the védi-, the altar. 
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conformable’; Kathas.: etad dhi divyam silpant na madnusam ‘this is a divine, not a 
human work of art’; 

(b) ‘Kunstfertigkeit, Kunst, Handwerk’: Am.K., He. abh. (900: &2lpam 
kala vijidnam ca); TBr., Sankh.Br., Manu, MBh., Varah. Byh., Mycch., Mark.P., 
Kathas, etc.; e.g. TBr. 2.7.15.2-3: 

yébhih stlpaih paprathandm ddymhat 

yébhir dyam abhydpimsat prajapatih 
‘the crafts (Sayana kausalaih) by which Prajapati has fixed the earth, and 
adorned the sky’ (B-R mistakenly placed this passage under meaning [a] ‘Kunst- 
werk’, but the context and Sayana’s commentary leave no doubt that the mean- 
ing is ‘Kunst’; the combination of étlpa- with pzs- will turn out significant below) ; 
Sankh.Br.: trivrd vai Silpar nrtyam gitam vaditam ‘threefold is art: dancing, 
singing, instrumental music’; Manu: jivec chilpair agarhitath ‘he may live by 
unblamed arts’. 

Derivatives are: éilpin- ‘sich auf eine Kunst verstehend’; m. ‘Kiinstler, 
Handwerker’ Pan., Manu, Yajii., MBh. etc.; sclpavant- ‘sich auf eine Kunst 
verstehend’ MBh., Hariv.; and others. 

The word is common in Middle Indic: Pali sippa- n. ‘art, craft, branch of 
knowledge’; Pkt. sippa-, essentially the same. 

Regionally it lives on in New Indic (Turner 607b): Nep. sip ‘skill, ability, 
cleverness’, Kum. szp ‘cleverness’, Ass. x7pint ‘a woman clever at spinning and 
weaving’, Mar. éipi ‘tailor’, Singh. stpa ‘handicraft’. 

The meaning (b): ‘Kunstfertigkeit, Kunst’, has apparently developed from 
the meaning (a): ‘Zierat, Schmuck’, and the adjective szlpd- ‘bunt’ is originally 
‘*farbig verziert, “ornamented in various colors’. 

The configuration of the word is strange; °l° + consonant is not an Old Indic 
root pattern, and there hardly is a suffix -pa-. 

I know practically only one attempt at an etymology, that of Batakrishna 
Ghosh in Les formations nominales et verbales en p du sanskrit 43-51 (1933). 
Ghosh argues as follows: -pa- is a suffix; §¢lpa- ‘work of art’ is close in meaning to 
$ri- {. ‘beauty’; r7-, for its part, is (according to a suggestion of Brugmann) 
identical with 77- ‘to mix’; and here he finds, in défr- ‘die zur Mischung des Soma 
dienende Milch’ (Geldner), the root form *Szr-, *sil- needed for Stlpa-. 

This idea is erroneous. The existence of a suffix -pa- is problematic; the 
abstract conception of ‘work of art, picture’ as ‘something beautiful’ is unlikely in 
the psychology of the primitive (still more difficult is this conception for ‘bunt’); 
the identity of éri- ‘beauty’ with §r7- ‘to mix’ is entirely questionable; and the 
stem form Sir- is of course only prevocalic. Semantically conceivable would be a 
direct connection of ‘bunt’ (slpd-) with ‘mixed, to mix’ (ér7-), without inter- 
vention of ér7- ‘beauty’ (‘Kunstwerk’, then, being from ‘Buntheit’) ; but morpho- 
logically a participle *s7l-pd- ‘mixed’ with suffix -pa- and root form *$zl- before 
consonant is not possible. 


2. Now in the meaning ‘Zierat, Schmuck’, silpa- has an exact synonym: 
pésas- n., according to B-R 4.876 (1865) (1) ‘Gestalt, Form’ (2) ‘kiinstliche 
Figur: Schmuck, Zierat’, namentlich in einem Gewebe; RV, VS, Ait.Br.; Grass- 
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mann (1875) gives the meanings (1) ‘Stickerei’, (2) ‘gesticktes, buntes Gewand’ 
(bildlich vom Schmucke der Morgenrdite), (3) ‘Zierat, Schmuck’, ... (5) ‘Gestalt, 
Form’. The Ait.Br. has also the form pesa-. The word in general does not go 
beyond the Brahmanas; Bhag.P. peéas-kyt- ‘der Bildner’, Bezeichnung der Hand, 
is isolated. But Pali has pesakdra- ‘weaver’ D, Vin. 

The equivalence of péSas- with §tlpa- appears in a characteristic feature: 
the compound su-pésas- is an epithet of ‘night and dawn’ just like suézlpd-. 
Beside ndktosdsa (or usdsandkta) susilpé, the Rigveda has ndktosdsa supésasa 
1.13.7 and 1.142.7; ugdsdndkia ... supésasa 10.36.1; and supésasd ... usdsau 
1.188.6. SupéSas- reaches down to Agv.Grhy., Sankh.Sr., and Bhag.P. 

The root pis- means originally ‘to carve’: RV ‘to carve meat (mdmsdm)’ 
(hence pisitd- n. ‘ausgehauenes Fleisch’, which lives on: Lex.; AV [where pis°], 
Ait.Br., Kaug., Sankh.Grhy., MBh., Ragh., Kathas. etc.), ‘to carve cups (cama- 
san) out of wood’, ‘to carve forms (ripani)’; from this Jeveloped the meaning 
“to incise’ (whence Irano-Slavo-Baltic *pik- ‘to write’ and Lat. pingd ‘to 
paint’); then ‘to embroider’ (cf. Lat. acd pingere), which idea may still have been 
felt in RV pipésa nakam stfbhih ‘he has adorned the firmament with stars’ 
and Avest. stahr-paésah- ‘adorned with stars’; finally ‘to adorn’ generally 
without the implication of engraving: RV pipise htranyath ‘er hat sich mit 
Goldschmuck geschmiickt’.’ 

The night, therefore, is supésas-, because it is EMBROIDERED with stars, and 
the dawn, because it is PAINTED (Lat. pingd) with colors. 

From Vajasaneyi Samhita and Taittiriya Brahmana on, there occurs an 
I-derivative of pega- (= péSas-): peSald-. In the two oldest sources it still 
means (B-R) ‘kiinstlich gebildet, verziert’: TBr. 3.3.4.5 ydsd suvdrnam htranyam 
pesaldm btbhrati ‘a girl wearing an artificially made golden ornament’. Later on, 
it develops two main meanings: (a) ‘schén, reizend, lieblich, gefallig’: Am.K. 
(3.4.207 cdrau [dakse ca] pesalah), He. abh., He. an. (3.665 [Zach.] pesalah 
[kusale] ramye); Rim., MBh., Hariv., SuSr., Megh., etc.; (b) ‘geschickt, gewandt’ 
Am.K. (2.10.19 dakse tu caturapesalapatavah siitthdna usnas ca), He. abh., He. 
an. (kuéale); Spr., Sank. ad Brh.Ar.Up., e.g. Spr. 889 tattvavivekapesalamati- 
‘a mind skilful in the distinction of the truth’. 

Peégald-, therefore, shows the same transfer from the object to the subject as 
Stlpa-: just as this means both ‘Kunstwerk’ and ‘Kunstfertigkeit’, pesald- means 
‘kiinstlich gebildet’ and ‘geschickt’; but while stlpa- is specific—éilpin- meaning 
‘skilled in a craft’—peéald- is ‘skilful’ in general. 

Almost identical in form with Skt. pegald- is Gk. rorxidos, a good illustration of 
the meanings of the root pik- from outside Indic; it means (Liddell-Scott): 
(1) ‘many-colored, spotted, pied, dappled’ (a snake, birds, cattle); (2) ‘wrought 
in various colors’, of woven or embroidered stuffs (zérAos ‘a garment’), or of 
metal work (revxea ‘arms’); (3) ‘changeful, diversified, manifold; intricate’; 
of persons ‘subtle, artful’ (cf. Skt. pisuna- ‘hinterlistig’). 

The main meaning of zrocxidos, ‘many-colored; bunt’ (the BASE meaning is in 
reality meaning 2, ‘wrought in various colors’), recurs in OSax., OHG feh, 


3 Cf. Walde-Pokorny 2.9-10. 
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OE fah ‘bunt’, Gmc. *faihaz, Pre-Gme. *poiko-. Both Gk. ro.xidos and Gme. 
*faihaz are, therefore, synonymous with Skt. slpd- ‘bunt’. 

A different turn of the root meaning ‘to incise’ appears in Gk. mix pés ‘pointed, 
sharp’ (as an arrow), of taste, ‘pungent’ (as a root), generally ‘bitter’. 

But exactly the same formation exists in Slavic: pestrs, from *posre, Pre- 
Slavic *pikro-, and here the word again means ‘bunt; variegated’: OCS pestre 
“rouxtdos’, Bulg. péster ‘bunt, scheckig, gefleckt’, Russ. péstryj ‘bunt, scheckig’, 
Pol. pstry ‘bunt’, Czech pesiry ‘bunt’;* a derivative is the designation of the 


trout: OCS pestrege, Pol. pstrag etc.® 


3. Skt. silpd- ‘many-colored’ and Sélpa- ‘adornment etc.’ show, therefore, strik- 
ing agreements in meaning with formations of the root *pik- ‘to incise’: Sélpa- 
‘Zierat, Schmuck’ is synonymous with pééas- ‘Zierat, Schmuck’; ndktosdsa 
sugilpé ‘die schén gezierten Nacht-und-Morgenrote’ is the same as ndktosdsd 
supésasad; Assamese xipini (*sipp°) means ‘a woman clever at spinning and weav- 
ing’ just as Pali pesakdra- designates the ‘weaver’; finally, silpd- ‘bunt’ coincides 
in meaning with Gk. ouidos, Gme. *faihaz, and Slav. poestra, all ‘bunt’. 

These agreements are so exact and so extensive that the question arises whether 
the two groups are not etymologically connected. 

True, the Forms szlpd- and p7s- seem at first rather distant. Yet on closer 
examination a certain kinship appears: $ilpd- contains all sounds of pié-; it only 
has one sound more: the internal /. But this may be from r, and then the 
sounds of Skt. élpd- ‘bunt’ are the same as those of Slavic postrs from *pesra, Pre- 
Slav. *pikro-, ‘bunt’. They are only differently arranged. 

If we transpose Pre-Slav. *pikro- into Indic, it gives *pisra- or *pisla-. 

This is the base form of Skt. s¢lpd-. *Pzsld- has undergone a double transposi- 
tion: first into *ipld-,° and then into szlpd-. 

4. Transposition is rare in (real) Old Indic, but becomes frequent later on. 
The exchange in *pisld- between p and é has a complete parallel: the common 
Middle and New Indie word for ‘to touch’, chup- and chip- (Pali chupati, Pkt. chuv- 
and chivai, Hi. chiind etc.) is identical with Skt. spré-: sprs- has become *sérp- (or, if 
the change took place on a later stage, *sprus- has been transposed into *sérup-, 
or *spué- into *ssup-).7 This metathesis need not be older than the Old Indic 
change of *s§ into ch (*séd- ‘to cut’ > chid- etc.), for the change can have re- 
peated itself later on (a phenomenon frequent in linguistic history). 

The second transposition, of *sipld- into éilpd-, is the transposition of a liquid 
in a cluster. This phenomenon is common in many languages, cf. e.g. in our 
word New Greek zpuxés for ruxpés ‘bitter’, and with a shift of the liquid before 
the stop, Gk. xodxos ‘snail’ (Anthol. Graeca) for xéxXos. 

In Indic, transposition of r seems to appear since the Rigveda: vratdti- f. 
‘Schlinggewichs’ 8.40.6 is probably from *vartdti- (JAOS 67.87). The phenom- 


4 Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch 211. 

5 Miklosich, Lexicon Palaeoslov. 759; Walde-Pokorny 2.9. 

6 This *éipld- may have collided with /-forms of s{pra- n.‘lip’. 

7 The present writer, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 1932.533-4. 
8’ Brugmann-Thumb! 94. 

* Op.cit. 159. 
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enon is frequent in Northwest Asokan, where r in clusters is largely preserved. 
Preconsonantal r is shifted forward (Shahb. athra- ‘object’, spagra- ‘heaven’ = 
drtha-, svdrga-) or back (Shahb. dhrama- ‘law’, -pruva- ‘before’ = dhdrma-, 
purva-), and postconsonantal r (developed out of 7) is transposed into the next 
syllable (Shahb. kri{a- and kitra- ‘done’ = kytd-, Mans. vrudhi- and vadhri- ‘pro- 
motion’ = vfddhi-; Hultzsch Lxxxvu and xcvu-vi1). These Asokan phenom- 
ena are usually regarded as only graphical, but in view of RV vratdti- and, at the 
other end of Indic linguistic history, Sindhi drigho ‘tall’ = dirghd-, they may well 
be real. 

However, between these transpositions and that of élpd- there is one great 
difference: they always shift the r from preconsonantal to postconsonantal posi- 
tion; Silpd-, on the other hand, conversely shifts posrconsonantal 1 (of *sipld-) 
BEFORE the stop. 

But the later aversion to a preconsonantal liquid, although apparently fore- 
shadowed in RV vratdti-, was probably in the Rigveda only in its very first 
beginnings. For either the Rigveda or a shortly preceding period has created 
NEw preconsonantal r’s, in the position after 7 and u, where preconsonantal r was 
not Indo-European. This has happened (1) by analogy in the group of catur- 
‘four’: RV inst. catérbhih (twice, books 1 and 2), adv. caturdhda ‘fourfold’ (once, 
book 4) etc., with °ur® for *°vr° after the analogy of acc. catérah etc. (as against 
Avest. ¢afwara-sant- ‘forty’, with ar = 7 according to Pers. éihil); and (2) pho- 
netically by the change of Pre-Indic *z into r in forms like RV havirbhih ‘by 


oblations’ from *havizbhis. 


6. A difficulty is presented by the accent: in contrast to the adjective silpd-, 
the substantive has (with perhaps one exception) Slpa-. The end-accent of the 
adjective is doubtless old; it agrees with that of Gk. muxpés, and is the accent 
predominating in ra-adjectives, cf. chidrd- ‘split’ etc., Whitney §1188a. But the 
initial accent of the substantive is strange. True, we have contrasts like apds- 
adj. ‘active’ and dpas- subst. ‘action, work’, but the relations of meaning are 
not the same. Perhaps the accent of the substantive has the following origin. 

The two meanings of the substantive s¢lpa- (Silpd-): ‘Kunstwerk’ and ‘Kunst- 
fertigkeit’, are heterogeneous. ‘Kunstwerk’ may easily be understood as sub- 
stantivation of the adjective silpd- ‘*engraved’, representing ‘an engraved thing’. 
But for ‘Kunstfertigkeit’ we would expect an abstract, parallel to the kauéala- 
by which étlpa- is glossed by Saéyana. This abstract would be *Sazlpa-, and this 
word could have had the accent on the first syllable, *sdilpa-, cf. AV+ ddiva- 
(beside daivd-) ‘divine’ from devd- ‘god’, and RV sdubhaga- ‘happiness’ from 
subhdga- ‘happy’. 

Perhaps, then, Sanskrit had originally two substantives, different in vowel and 
accent: Silpd- ‘Kunstwerk’ and *sdilpa- ‘Kunstfertigkeit’. In Middle Indic, 
according to Pali zssariya- ‘rulership’ = disvarya-, and sindhava- ‘horse from 
Sindh’ = saindhavd- (Geiger, Pali §15), both words would probably have coin- 
cided in *sippa-, sippa-, with stress accent on the first syllable. 


% Cf. JAOS 65.91 b (1945); and now H. W. Bailey, BSOS 11.791. 
10 Whitney, §1148d; J. Bloch, L’indo-aryen 47 bottom. 
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Under the influence of this uniform Middle Indic *sippa- for both ‘Kunstwerk’ 
and ‘Kunstfertigkeit’, Sanskrit also may since about the 6th century have used 
§ilpa- not only in its original meaning ‘Kunstwerk’, but also for ‘Kunstfertigkeit’ 
(originally *sdilpa-). In the few Brahmana passages (TBr. and Sankh.Br.), 
where Silpa- ‘Kunstfertigkeit’ is probably older than the rise of Middle Indic 
*s¢ppa- from *$dilpa-, the given silpa- may be a redactional replacement for orig- 
inal *§dilpa-. 

The accent of *Sdilpa- ‘Kunstfertigkeit’, on the other hand, which in place 
agreed with the Middle Indic one, may have been preserved, and on its part have 
been extended redactionally to éilpd- ‘Kunstwerk’. If TBr., with B-R (cf. note 
1), still distinguished éilpd- ‘Kunstwerk’ and §tlpa- ‘Kunst’, this may be a relic 
of the original accent difference. 





SPANISH cosecha AND ITS CONGENERS 
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The etymology of Sp. cosecha ‘harvest’, cosechar ‘to reap’ has been repeatedly 
debated; a satisfactory solution remains to be provided.!. The word family in- 
volved is relatively small. Col. cosechero ‘tobacco grower’ and Argent. cose- 
chadora ‘reaping machine’ are historically irrelevant derivatives.2. The variant 
form cosecho, identified in Puerto Rico,’ is worth remembering, since the Antilles 
are known to harbor numerous lexical archaisms.‘ No less noteworthy are 
Amer. Sp. cogienda ‘harvest’ (reminiscent in form of fazienda ‘property’, orig- 
inally ‘business’, and of vivienda ‘dwelling’)' and especially cosechana and cose- 
charroza, both signifying ‘clearance of land’ in the Yucatan Peninsula (Mexico).® 
Cogienda clearly indicates connection with coger ‘to grasp’ < Lat. COLLIGERE; 
cosechana, and cosecharroza, explicitly defined as ‘the cutting and burning of 
virgin wood’, suggests relationship with Lat. *secTARE ‘to cut’, a reconstructed 
base believed, on good evidence, to have entrenched itself in the Astur-Leonese 
and the Galician dialect areas, originally as an intensive variant of SECARE.’ 


1 One of the less easily accessible discussions of the contrast between cosecha and cogido 
is found in a study by O. Duchdéek, O zdvojovéni slov, Casopis pro modernif filologii 29.240. 
On the use of cosecha, see Dice. Autor. 2.636, which documents the word from M. Navarro 
de Azpilcueta and from L. del Marmol; in figurative meanings (de su cosecha ‘de su propia 
naturaleza’) also from L. de Leén, Cr. de Fonseca, and D. Cornejo. The phrase de su 
cosecha is also discussed by E. de Huidobro, Algunas omisiones del Diccionario de la Aca- 
demia, BBMP 1.72-8. Among synonyms of cosechar, notice agostar < auacustu (DH 1.275) 
and Ptg. Leon. Extr. apafiar; see Zamora Vicente, RFE 26.315. 

2R. Uribe U., Diccionario abreviado de galicismos, provincialismos y correcciones de 
lenguaje 72 (Medellin, 1887); L. Segovia, Diccionario de argentinismos: neologismos y bar- 
barismos 422 (Buenos Aires, 1911). 

3A. Malaret, Diccionario de americanismos? 154 (San Juan de Puerto Rico, 1931); idem, 
Vocabulario de Puerto Rico 137 (San Juan, 1937), with a quotation from J. G. Padilla. 

4 This is especially true in the light of the facts adduced by P. Henriquez Ureiia in his 
study of the dialect of Santo Domingo. 

§ Mentioned, along with a number of synonyms, by A. Malaret, Voces afines 72 (San 
Juan, n.d.). 

6 Here are the definitions of F. J. Santamaria, Diccionario general de americanismos 
2.406 (Mexico, 1942): cosechana ‘destruccién de monte virgen, de bosque muy viejo, parg 
destinar el terreno a labores agricolas’; cosecharroza ‘desmonte y quema de bosque joven de 
un afio a otro, para hacer terreno de cultivo’. Surprisingly enough, neither formation is 
mentioned by Victor M. Sudrez, El espafiol que se habla en Yucatén (Mérida, 1945). 

7 On *sECTARE, see, in addition to the etymological dictionaries, my forthcoming article 
on Old Spanish assechar and its variants, to appear in Hispanic Review. That same article 
contains information on the descendants of secArE. Notice segada ‘harvest’ in Comedia 
de Calisto y Melibea (1499), ed. Foulché-Delbosc, p. 17, line 7. Some additional data follow. 
Dialectally, segar expresses any kind of ‘cutting’; see A. Mateus, Riqueza de la lengua cas- 
tellana y provincialismos ecuatorianos? 410 (Quito, 1933). In other places, the meaning is 
more narrowly circumscribed; ef. B. Acevedo y Huelves and M. Fernandez y Ferndndez, 
Vocabulario del bable de occidente 200 (Madrid, 1932): ‘En Serrandinas aplicase a los 
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Through the links which they suggest, these three American-Spanish formations 
introduce us to the intricacy of the etymological problem raised by cosecha 
and cosechar. 

It may be helpful at this point to list some further variant forms of the words 
so far mentioned. There exists a type in northwestern Ibero-Romance which 
may directly continue Lat. cott&cTa: Ast. collecha,® from which a verb acolle- 
char, with a somewhat different connotation, has branched off,® and Old Leonese 
coyeta;! ef. 13th-century Fuero de Ledesma forms like coyecherta, coyedurta 
beside coyedor, and coyeturta.. There exists also a possibly distinct type:” 
its medial consonant may be classed as the product of palatal rather than of 
germinate | in early Hispano-Latin; that type is explicable as due to the inter- 
ference of coger which, in turn, can be linked to COLLIGERE on the assumption 
of an intermediary form |['ko-lie-re].% The second type includes the following 





bueyes y vacas que describen curvas con las patas al andar.’ A copious but poorly classified 
list of cognates of segar is supplied by J. Cejador y Frauca, Tesoro de la lengua castellana: 
Silbantes 1.413-5 (Madrid, 1912). On Arag. asegar, see A. Kuhn, RLiR 11.164; on CAmer. 
trasegada, see L. Sandoval, Semdéntica guatemalense 2.5388; on Navarran segar, segador, 
applied strictly to the harvesting of corn, not to the mowing of hay, see W. Bergmann, 
Studien zur volkstiimlichen Kultur im Grenzgebiet von Hocharagon und Navarra 65-6 
(Hamburg, 1934). A similar usage prevails in Gascony, according to G. Fahrholz, Wohnen 
und Wirtschaft im Bergland der oberen Ariége: Sach- und Wortkundliches aus den Pyrenden 
95-7 (Hamburg, 1931); see also L. Beyer, Der Waldbauer in den Landen der Gascogne 31 
(Hamburg, 1937). Ségo, séco ‘hedge’ seems to be of different ancestry, see G. Rohlfs, Le 
gascon: études de philologie pyrénéenne 71 (Halle, 1935). The American-Spanish use of 
segar is stated by A. Dornheim, AILC 1.37. Canellada’s Asturian word-list 334-6 contains 
segadin, segatiu, segon, segote, segareta, siegu, all based on SECARE. Only in Rumanian has 
PERSECARE ‘to cut through’ survived (REW? §6425a). 

8 Collecha ‘cosecha,’ collechar ‘cosechar’ are listed by A. de Rato y Hevia, Vocabulario de 
las palabras y frases bables 35 (Madrid, 1891). Notice collecha (MS I) beside cogecha (MS 
K, which also contains coger, recoger, escoger, escogencia) in a 14th-century translation of an 
Old Provengal treatise on law; see A. Koch, Sibilanten und Palatale im Altspanischen nach 
den beiden Handschriften der altkastilischen Ubersetzung des Codi 27, 32 (University of 
Halle Diss., 1910). Mozar. colecha, coleicha, colelia, caulelia is likened to Gal. Cast. colleja, 
Cast. colleja, Arag. colella, colleja, conel; Cat. colitzo, colliso, culiel, and is retraced to Lat. 
CAULICULU, from cAULIS ‘cabbage,’ by F. J. Simonet, Glosario de voces ibéricas y latinas 
usadas entre los mozérabes 122-3 (Madrid, 1888). 

® See REW? §2045: Ast. acollechar ‘to pen,’ with references to A. Castro, RFE 5.25, and 
to R. Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.6. 

10 Coyeta and its variant coreta are quoted by F. Hanssen, Graméatica histérica de la 
lengua castellana 57 (Halle, 1913), from E. Staaff, Etude sur l’ancien dialecte léonais. 

11 See. F. de Onis and A. Castro, Fueros leoneses (Madrid, 1916). Coyecheria §231; 
coyedurta: §280; coyeturia: §265; coyedor: §§280, 317, 322-325, 330, 344, 356. 

12 It is not absolutely necessary to distinguish between two types; a simpler pattern of 
geographical distribution emerges if we agree to regard collecha, coyeta as reflecting /7 rather 
than ll. 

18 The learned product of COLLIGERE was collegir ‘to bind,’ produced from Old Judeo- 
Spanish sources by O. H. Hauptmann, HR 10.41; also coligir ‘to cull (words from ancient 
books)’, occurring in Calisto y Melibea (1499), p. 167, line 21. On the development of coger 
see A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch? 49 (Heidelber, 1921), and other manuals. 
OGal, coller is listed by R. Riibecamp, BF 1.338. The type of Late Latin pronunciation 
suggested by J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings 199 (*cOLLIGERE) is untenable. On 
COLLIGERE > coger see A. Castro, RFE 5.36. 
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reflexes: the Old Portuguese participle colheito;“ Ptg. colheita ‘harvest’, known 
to extend as far as the western fringe of Sanabria;"* cogecha in the Old Riojan 
parlance of Berceo,” in Alphonsine prose,’* and in the present day dialects of 
Alava,!® La Montafia,?° and Cuenca;?! the participle cogecho beside the substan- 


14 Colheito occurs in P. Menino, Livro de Falcoaria, ed. Rodrigues Lapa, MS B, fol. 58vo; 
excolheito in Vida e Feitos de Jélio César, fol. 38ro; F. Lopes, Crénica de D. Joao Primeiro, 
ed. Braamcamp Freire, p. 202. Similarly, conrectus underlies escorrecho ‘strong, vigorous’ 
(Castigos e documentos, BAE 57.89b; Kalila et Digna, see Allen’s edition, pp. 142, 218; 
Libro de los caballos 67, 127, ed. G. Sachs). Erectus survives in Alav. CAmer. arrecho, 
ONav. areito, OGal. ereito, MGal. ergueito, ORioj. erecho with the corresponding verbs 
arrechar, arreitar, erechar, see V. Garcia de Diego, RFE 7.147 and Contribucién al diccio- 
nario hispd&nico etimoldégico 27, 70 (Madrid, 1923); add Libro de los caballos 118. The ter- 
mination -eito, -echo spread to other stems, as is briefly stated by A. Gassner, Das altspa- 
nische Verbum 193 (Halle, 1897); J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch 191 (Heidel- 
berg, 1933); E. B. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese 184 (Philadelphia, 1938). For ex- 
amples of coseito, cozeito from CONSUERE ‘to sew’, see Menino, Livro de Falcoaria, fols. 30ro, 
52vo (twice), 53ro; similarly in MS B, whereas MS C shows cozido, as does the Livro de 
Citraria, line 177. The participle in -eito reappears in F. Lopes, Crénica de D. Joao Pri- 
meiro 95. The past participle of cozer ‘to cook, to boil’ < coqUERE was cozido (Livro de 
Falcoaria, MS A, fol. 47vo; MS B, fols. 47ro, 56ro; Livro de Citraria, lines 833, 866); in this 
way, homonymity was obviated to some extent. But in Old Spanish cocho < cocTu was 
used instead, e.g. Grail Fragments, ed. Pietsch, fol. 277ro; Coleccién de autos, farsas y 
coloquios, ed. Rouanet, 1.9, 172; in El Corbacho, it occurs both as a participle (fols. 41ro, 
42vo) and as a substantive (fol. 38vo) ; notice also cochura (ibid., fol. 4lro). The same stem 
survives in Ptg. OSp. cotta, later cuzta ‘grief? and other semantically distant offshoots. 
Ptg. tolher ‘to take away’ < TOLLERE (patterned after colher according to Huber, while 
Williams offers a different explanation for -/h-) developed the analogical participle tolheito; 
see e.g. Cantigas d’amor 265 (ed. Nunes). Notice aforrecho from aforrar in the Prim. 
Crén. Gen. 315b, and (h)erguecha ‘erguida’ in Encina, Teatro 238, and L. Fernéndez, Farsas 
116. 

16 J, Cornu, Die portugiesische Sprache, in Gréber’s Grundriss §§231, 326 (endorsed by 
A. Nascentes). J. Cuveiro Pifiol, Diccionario gallego 267 (Barcelona, 1876) records recol- 
leita ‘recolecién de la cosecha’. 

16 F, Kriiger, Mezcla de dialectos, Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal 2.121-66 (Madrid, 1925), 
especially 126: [ko-'4ej-ta, ku-'Aej-ta] beside Leon. (ku-'jej-ta]inLa Cabrera. Inthe center 
and the north of Sanabria, the prevalent form is [ko-'se-¢a], traceable to Castilian; in this 
same area, Lat. cONSUERE ‘to sew’ has yielded [ko-'se-re] (see ibid. 187). The product of 
Latin -ns- is [s] rather than [z] in most of Zamora and Extremadura; see F. Kriiger, Studien 
zur Lautgeschichte westspanischer Mundarten 222 (Hamburg, 1914); notice the contrast to 
Portuguese. In the Sierra de Gata, different products have been discovered: [ko-'ze-¢a], 
[ko-'Se-¢a], [ko-'3e-ca], see O. Fink, Studien itiber die Mundart der Sierra de Gata 50, 63 
(Hamburg, 1929). The explorer rightly stresses that [z] as a reflex of Latin -ns- is a relic of 
the native parlance rather than a borrowing from adjacent Portuguese; in that dialect, 
{ko-'4e)] corresponds to Sp. coger. 

17 [Gonzalo de] Berceo, El Sacrificio de la misa, ed. A. G. Solalinde (Madrid, 1913), quatr. 
132d. 

18 J, Lépez Barrera, Estudios de semantica regional: arcaismos y barbarismos de la Pro- 
vincia de Cuenca 31-2 (Cuenca, 1912), with a reference to El Espéculo. 

19 A. Baréibar y Zumérraga, Vocabulario de palabras usadas en Alava 78 (Madrid, 1903), 
with an interesting quotation of the past participle cogecho from the Fuero de Agiiero 
(A. D. 1224). 

2” See J. Gonzélez Campuzano, Apuntes para un vocabulario montafiés, BBMP 2.62 
(notice ibid. cojeta ‘contribucién’ < couLEcTa); P. de Magica, Dialectos castellanos: 
montafiés, vizcaino, aragonés 16 (Berlin, 1892). 

21 Lépez Barrera, op.cit. (note 18). 
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tive la cogecha in the (predominantly Leonese”) manuscripts of Fuero Juzgo.” 
Cojecho ‘harvest’ is still heard in Mexico; cojecha has been registered by dic- 
tionaries of the post-classical period.” 

The point at issue is: How can the relationship between collecha, cogecha on 
the one hand and cosecha on the other be most effectively formulated? Is 
cosecha a, variant form or is it the product of cogecha and, if so, is the underlying 
shift [3] > [s] normal or attributable to special circumstances? Covarrubias 
and John Stevens expressed themselves vaguely enough: ‘cosecha quasi cogecha’ ;*6 
C. Michaélis posited the following successive phases: COLLECTA > coliecha > 
cogecha > cohecha” > cosecha;* Cornu formulated the change more exactly 
as a case of dissimilation of successive consonants, challenging any critic to 
produce examples of cosecha from ancient texts; Mugica,*® Hanssen,®! and 
Meyer-Liibke accepted Cornu’s theory; Spaulding discussed the shift on the 
phonological level, labeling it as less frequent than the reverse transmutation ;* 
other scholars took an evasive attitude, failing to include cogecha > cosecha 
in their lists of patterns of consonant dissimilation.* 

Over against this dominant group stand a few scholars who refuse to concede 
that the replacement of -ge- by -se- was a phonological process. Diez, in a suc- 
cinct but cautious statement, surmised that cosecha, presumably akin to c6n- 
SECARE and CONSECTUS, coincided in meaning rather than in origin with OSp. 


22 See the careful discussion of this matter by Menéndez Pidal in his monograph on the 
Leonese dialect, RABM 3.14.135. 

23, V. Ferndndez Llera, Gramdtica y vocabulario del Fuero Juzgo 133-4 (Madrid, 1929); 
participial formations include also coleydo, collido. 

24 Recorded by A. Mangels, Sondererscheinungen des Spanischen in Amerika 28 (Ham- 
burg, 1926), who erroneously interprets -7- as the last vestige of the allegedly vanishing 
medial -s- in cosecha: another example of inadequate analysis through exaggerated reliance 
on phonology to the exclusion of word history. 

25 For instance, Captain John Stevens lists cosecha and cojecha as late as 1726. 

2 The early etymologists all linked Sp. coger to Lat. cOGERE. 

27 This stage is important because of the existence of cohechar, confechar as a term of 
agriculture, cf. cohonder beside confundir in Rouanet’s collection of farces 3.188; cohecho 
occurs in Danga de la muerte, line 530. 

28 ©. Michaélis [de Vasconcelos], Studien zur romanischen Wortschépfung 58 (Leipzig, 
1876). 

29 J. Cornu, Mélanges espagnols, Romania 13.298-9. Notice that the Dicc. Aut. 2.636b 
does quote cosecha from Las siete partidas, yet the copy of that text used in 1729 was no 
doubt late and without evidential value. 

30 P. de Magica, Dialectos castellanos: montafiés, vizcaino, aragonés 16 (Berlin, 1892). 
Miigica’s contemporary H. A. Todd likened cogecha > cosecha to ge lo > se lo; see MLN 1.238. 

31F,. Hanssen, Spanische Grammatik auf historischer Grundlage 52, 59 (Halle, 1910); 
GramAftica histérica de la lengua castellana 56-7, 66 (Halle, 1913). 

32 W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen: Lautlehre 430 (Leipzig, 
1890), in an inaccurately worded statement, lists cosecha as a case of dissimilation of con- 
sonants. See also REW! §2045 for a specific dismissal of cONsecTA, omitted in REW%. 

33. K. Spaulding, How Spanish Grew 162 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1943): ‘The per- 
manent passage of Old Spanish z, 7, ge, gi to Modern Spanish s, as in cogecha > cosecha, is 
rare.’ 

* E. Gorra, Lingua e letteratura spagnuola 84 (Milan, 1898); P. E. Guarnerio, Fonologia 
romanza 623-4 (Milan, 1918); A. Zauner, Altspanisches Elementarbuch? 53-4 (Heidelberg, 


1921). 
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cogecha and Ptg. colheita, produced from couiicta.® Baist took up this hy- 
pothesis and, long before Gilliéron had formulated his theory of homonymity as 
an obstacle to the survival of words, contended that cogecha, through the shifting 
pronunciation of -ge-, threatened to become ambiguous and therefore yielded 
ground to its equally old competitor cosecha.* Monlau,* Forster, and Kért- 
ing*® were unable to decide whether Michaélis—Cornu’s or Diez—Baist’s explana- 
tion was correct. 

In all fairness to the partisans of the second theory, it must be stated that the 
shift cogecha > cosecha would not have been wholly without a parallel in Ibero- 
Romance. There has been a measure of vacillation between [3] and [dz] in 
Old Spanish and especially in Old Portuguese, although it is true that in most 
instances the shift was from [dz] to [3] rather than in the opposite direction. 
The case of OPtg. rijo, reyjo, OGal. régeo (Crénica Troyana)®” beside OSp. 
rezio" is perhaps too obscure to serve as evidence.” Distinctly clearer examples 


8 F, Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 481 (Bonn, 1853). 

3% G. Baist, Etymologisches, ZRPh. 5.236. On Lat. -nr- in Spanish, see Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual 137. The rival word family which Baist seems to have had in mind was cohechar 
‘to bribe’, with the derivatives cohecho ‘bribe’ and cohechazén ‘bribing’. The less well 
known, but in this context more pertinent meaning of cohechar was ‘to plough, to till, to 
manure’ (cf. the use of CONFICERE in Varro); the nowadays more widely used connotation 
‘to bribe, to secure’ is clearly secondary, cf. Germ. Schmiergeld. See REW? §2130: *cdn- 
FECTARE. Cohechar ‘to plough, to cultivate’ occurs in Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 1256ce; 
‘to oppress’ ibid., N, 216c; cohecho ‘bribery’ ibid., N, 361b, 620d, 1288c (the corresponding 
passages in MS E show confecho). Dicc. Aut. 2.400-1 quotes cohechador ‘Lat. subornator’ 
from the Crénica del Rey D. Juan II, P. Mexia, and Quevedo; cohechar ‘Lat. subornare’ 
from the Crénica del Rey D. Juan II, from Guevara, Fern4ndez de Oviedo, and others; ‘Lat. 
terram proscindere’ from D. Gracidn and Villaviciosa; cohechazén ‘Lat. proscissio’ from 
Nebrija, and cohecho from various late sources. Ptg. confettar ‘to sugarcoat’ shows an 
entirely different semantic development. On afechar, ahechar < AFFECTARE and cohechar < 
CONFECTARE, see A. Castro, RFE 5.26 and 6.340. For Villasandino’s use of coechar and 
coechador, see Canc. de Baena, No. 57. 

37 P, F. Monlau, Diccionario etimoldégico de la lengua castellana 545 (Buenos Aires, 1941; 
reprint of the edition of 1881). 

88 P, Férster, Spanische Sprachlehre 146 (Berlin, 1880). 

%” G. Kérting, Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch §§2009, 2107 (Paderborn, 1891) ; §§2323 
and 2434 in subsequent editions. 

40 The Old Portuguese forms are adduced by V. Garcia de Diego, Contribucién 145; Sp. 
rejo, especially in the stereotyped phrase de rejo, has been extracted from Torres Naharro, 
Lépez de Ubeda, and Cervantes by C. Fontecha, Glosario 311; rijoso ‘indomitable, furious’ 
is documented from La Celestina, J. de Avila, and Cervantes (ibid. 318). Alphonso the 
Learned’s Cantigas de Santa Maria contain forms like rijo, rigio, rejo beside especially 
common arrizado (see BF 1.295, 320). OPtg. rijo occurs also in Josep ab Arimatia, RL 
11.233; Vida e Feitos de Julio César, fols. 36vo, 39ro, 41ro; and in the Livro de Citraria, lines 
598, 823. WAst. rizo ‘strength’ is listed by Acevedo y Huelves; rizoso was used by Fr. I. de 
Mendoza (Canc. cast. 1.82a). On the conjugation of arrecer in Western dialects, see SAnchez 
Sevilla, RFE 15.164; Zamora Vicente, RFE 25.90. More material on recto is found in Espi- 
nosa hijo, Arcaismos 104. 

41 Rezio was the dominant form; examples from charters issued in 1124 are quoted by V. 
R. B. Oelschlager, Medieval Spanish Word-List 175b; R. M. Pérez, Vocabulario clasificado 
de Kalila et Digna 256 (Chicago, 1943); Juan Ruiz, quatr. 187c, 193c, 195d, 464b, 465b, 584b; 
El Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson, fols. 62ro, 65ro, 66vo, 7lvo, 83vo, 84vo, 100vo; the corre- 
sponding verbs were rezir, arrezir, and arreziar. 

« J, D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings 280, doubts whether rezio continues RIGIDUS, aD 
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are OPtg. azinha beside older aginha ‘quickly’ < *acina (Old Spanish shows 
atna) ;* OPtg. fige, beside older fize ‘I did’ < ricI;“4# OPtg. OLeon. trazer beside 
(presumably older) trager ‘to bring’ < TRAHERE.“ Wavering between [3] 
and [z] was even more widespread; it is exemplified by OPtg. quige beside the 
unquestionably older quise ‘I wished’ < *quassiI,“ comparable to substandard 
Spanish quijo, quijera for quiso, quisiera; OPtg. pogy, pugy beside pusy ‘I placed’ 
< *pos(u)I;* Ptg. tesoira beside OSp. tisera, tijera ‘scissors’ < TONSORIA;“ 





assumption supported by F. Kriiger (Einfihrung ins Neuspanische) and others. A. Zauner, 
Altspanisches Elementarbuch? 36, reckons with the influence of RECENTE > OSp. rezient(e), 
an explanation which gains in plausibility, if it is true that reziente, from ‘recently born’ 
(Poema de Fernén Gonzdlez, quatr. 99d) could have developed the meaning ‘young, vigor- 
ous’. L. Spitzer, AR 11.394 ascribes to Garcia de Diego the theory that rezio goes back to 
RIGESCERE ‘to stiffen’, interpreting the cryptic statement of that latter author in a some- 
what arbitrary way; see also BDC 11.134 and REW® §7312a. Todd was confident (MLN 
1.288), yet Kriiger (Einfiihrung ins Neuspanische) and Lecoy (Recherches sur le Libro de 
Buen Amor 101) were hesitant in connecting rezio with RIGIDU. 

48 The following three spellings occur in ancient texts. Aginha: Vida de Santo Aleixo, 
ed. Esteves Pereira, fol. 151vo; Vis&o de Tundalo, ed. Esteves Pereira, RL 3.104, 111; Vida 
de Eufrosina, ed. Cornu, fol. 46ro; Vida de Maria Egipcia, ed. Cornu, fol. 63vo; Vida e 
Feitos de Jélio César, fols. 36vo, 45ro; F. Lopes, Crénica de Dom Joao Primeiro, ed. Braam- 
camp Freire, pp. 138, 154, 157, 185, 206, 207, 267. Asinha: Josep ab Arimatia, ed. Nunes, 
RL 11.230; Vida e Feitos de Jélio César, fols. 17ro, 24ro, 24vo, 28ro, 37vo, 39vo, 40ro, 42ro, 
44ro (twice), 48vo; Crénica de Dom Joao Primeiro: 21, 24, 77, 203, 220, 296. Azinha: Josep 
ab Arimatia, RL 11.231, 235; Livro de Citraria, ed. Rodrigues Lapa, lines 16, 652. All 
scholars are agreed on the base *aGina ‘drive, speed’ (REW? §281). OSp. a(n)sina ‘thus’ 
(see E. F. Tiscornia, BDHA 2.198) is, of course, of different origin. On asinha~ aginha, 
see C. Michaélis, HMP 3.469-71. 

44 Examples of fige: Vida de Maria Egipcia, ed. Cornu, fol. 57ro; Vida de Tarsis, ed. 
Nunes, RL 11.212; Crénica de D. Joao Primeiro 125. 

“6 Trager: charter issued at Braganca, A. D. 1340 (BF 3.157-9); Vida de Santo Aleixo, 
fol. 150vo; Visio de Tundalo, RL 3.104, 106; Vida de Eufrosina, fol. 45vo; Vida de Maria 
Egipcia, fol. 64vo; Traité de dévotion, ed. Cornu, fol. 162ro; Vida e Feitos de Julio César, 
fols. lvo, 2vo, 5vo, 13ro, 18vo, 19ro, 25vo, 37ro, 38ro, 48ro, 47vo; Lopes, Crénica de Dom 
Joao Primeiro 7, 13, 16, 18, 22, 26, 58, 69, 79, 82, 87,93, etc. Trazer: Vida e Feitos de Julio 
César, fols. 29r0, 29vo, 43vo, 44vo, 46vo; Lopes, Crénica de Dom Joao Primeiro 9, 44, 67, 
82, 107 (twice), 123, 126, 231; Livro de Citraria, lines 118, 224, 234. OLeon. trazer occurs as 
early as the 13th century in the Libro de los caballos, ed. G. Sachs, see p. 149. 

46 OPtg. quige: Lopes, Crénica de Dom Joao Primeiro 52; forms like quijo, quejir are 
listed by J. Leite de Vasconcelos, Estudos de Filologia Mirandesa 2.211-2 (Lisbon, 1900-1). 

47 In J. E. Gillet’s edition of B. de Torres Naharro, Propalladia, I find quigera (2.5, 137); 
quigere (2.6); quiger (2.103). Quigera occurs also in E. Kohler, Sieben spanische dramatische 
Eklogen 320 (Dresden, 1911). On these forms, see R. J. Cuervo, RH 2.63. On quijer, 
(I)jabel < Isabel in Northern Portugal, see Leite de Vasconcelos, Esquisse de dialectologie 
portugaise 115. 

48 See the documents from Braganga made accessible by A. Roseira: pogy, A. D. 1346 
(BF 3.165); pugy, A. D. 1344 (BF 3.163); also Vida de Tarsis, RL 11.212. 

# OSp. tisera: El Corbacho, fol. 49v0; Rouanet’s collection of farces 1.228; OSp. tijeras: 
Confisién del amante, fol. 244ro; Mir. tejeira; cf. Menéndez Pidal, Manual 231. W<Ast. 
liseiras, tizeres, tesoiras (Acevedo y Huelves) show the successive steps in the development 
of the word. 
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OSp. registir beside resistir; OSp. vijitar beside visitar;*' Ptg. OSal. garatusa 
‘fraud’ ~ garatuja ‘grimace’. OPtg. regeitar beside reseitar ‘to vomit’ < 
REIECTARE would bear closest resemblance to cogecha > cosecha, but is itself 
in need of thorough investigation.” OSp. (h)eregta, erigta ‘heresy’ (beside the 
at least equally old eresia™) betrays the influence of erege < HAERETICU, be- 
queathed by Greco-Latin through the medium of Old French or Old Provengal 
like so many ecclesiastic terms. Gelosta ‘jealousy’, which belongs to a more 
recent stratum than ¢elo(s), also can be linked to zELdsus only on the theory of 
transmission through France; variant forms include celogia®™ and celosta.® 
Genelosta ‘genealogy’ in a Spanish play by Gil Vicente® and genealosta in various 


8 Rresystir: El Corbacho, fols. 3lro, 77ro, 98vo, 107ro; rregistir: ibid., fol. 30vo. Both 
forms occur in the Rimado de palacio. Rejestir, rejistencia are Mirandese, see Leité de 
Vasconcelos, op. cit. 2.213. See also H. Gavel, Essai sur l’évolution de la prononciation du 
castillan depuis le XIV® siécle 384 (Paris, 1920). 

51 The two variants occur in the Rimado de palacio. Juan Ruiz used only visttar (quatr. 
373b, 1170b, 1304a, 1595b). Vigitar is mentioned by Juan de Valdés (Cuervo, RH 2.63). 
OLeon. vegitar appears in Elena y Marfa, line 351. Also Western is vijén ‘visién’; see Grail 
Fragments, fol. 268ro. 

52 See D. Alonso’s edition of Gil Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos 265 (Madrid, 
1942). 

53 On the survival of REIECTARE (this verb is starred in REW? §7189, but not in Ernout- 
Meillet, Dict.? 468) in Ibero-Romance, see Garcia de Diego, Contribucién, No. 503, where 
OSp. regitar is correctly recognized as a borrowing, but erroneously traced to Catalonia; at 
that time, the indebtedness of Canciller Lépez de Ayala to Pero Menino, established since 
then by Rodrigues Lapa, was not yet known. On the relation of regeito to reseito (and of 
aginha, registo, trager to asinha, resisto, trazer), see the correction, by M. Rodrigues Lapa, 
Livro de Falcoaria de Pero Menino, pp. xli-xlii (Coimbra, 1931), of an earlier statement by 
C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos (RL 13.367-71). Regeitar occurs in Cod. 821 (Sloane), see P. 
Menino, p. lxii, No. 8; p. lxiv, No. 6; in Livro de Falcoaria, MS A, fols. 4lvo (twice), 56ro, 
56vo; in the Livro de Citraria, lines 560, 657, 663, 664, 667. Regeito is found in Cod. 821 
(Sloane), see P. Menino, p. Ixi, No. 4; p. lxiii, No. 9; p. Ixiv, No. 16; p. Ixv, No. 8; in the 
Livro de Falcoaria, MS A, fols. 3lro, 37vo (four times), 38ro (four times), 39ro, 39vo; in the 
Livro de Citraria, lines 432, 485, 685, 686, 689. The secondary form reseitar is found in the 
Livro de Falcoaria, MS B, foils. 52vo (twice), 60vo (twice); reseito occurs ibid., fols. 45vo, 
49vo (six times), 50ro (twice), 50vo (twice), 51ro. Of some interest for the study of -gi-~ 
-si- is also ceragium ~~ cerasia; see Castro, Glosarios xlviii, and Spitzer, MLN 53.134. 

54 Berceo, Milagros 230b; San Millén 283d; Fuero de Salamanca §90. 

55 Fregta: Vida de Santo Domingo, quatr. 640b; Poema de Fernén Gonzalez, quatr. 22c; 
Vida de San Ildefonso, quatr. 327b; Rimado de palacio, N, 822f; Barlén, fol. 127ro; Castro, 
Glosarios latino-espafioles, E 1102, T 694, 1397; Cancionero de Baena 356; Confisién del 
amante, fol. 25vo. Heregia: Calisto y Melibea (1499), ed. Foulché-Delbosc, pp. 5, 81; En- 
cina, Teatro 263; erigia: Torres Naharro, Propalladia 1.175. 

56 Gelosta: El Corbacho, fols. 69ro, 69vo. Juan Ruiz used only ¢elo(s), celoso. 

87 Celogta, which occurs in Ledesma’s Cancionero espiritual, is mentioned by R. J. 
Cuervo, Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortograffa y pronunciacién castellanas, RH 2.64. The 
Dice. Hist. 2.954b provides examples from Hurtado de Mendoza, Angeles, Artieda, Motifio 
Hojeda, Lope de Vega. 

88 Celosia ‘Venetian blind’ does not seem to occur before the 15th century (Romances 
viejos, C. de Villalén), see the Dicc. Hist. 2.954b-955a. The same source documents the 
meaning ‘jealousy’ from the Cancionero de Baena and from Amadfs de Gaula. 

89 Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, ed. D. Alonso, line 2024; see also the note on p. 295, 
with a reference to the historical grammar of J. J. Nunes; cf. genalogia in Rouanet’s collec- 
tion 1.211, 2.252, 2.371. Castro, Glosarios, mentions genolosia ‘aristocracy’. 
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ancient sources are best explained as due to the confusion of the terminations 
-osta (abstracted from alevosta ‘faithlessness’,*' astrosta ‘injustice,” bravosta 
‘intrepidness’,* generosta ‘generosity’, golosta and later golosina ‘greed’, medro- 
sta ‘fearfulness’,© raposta ‘slyness’,®’ sabrosta ‘tastiness’ ;** add to these ypocrista 
and its variants®) and -logta, as present in astrologta and estrologia ‘astronomy’,” 
etimologia,” and especially teologta,” telogta,” tologta,” beside occasional tolosta 
‘theology’.”> Finally, notice the presence of colesio beside colegio in eal; farces;” 
the coexistence in Salamancan of cojijo and cosijo ‘picazén’;” the competition 
between tentejuela and tentesuela in texts exhibiting popular Weste:n speech.” 
To those substantives, adjectives, verbs, ani adverbs must be added the con- 
junctive pronominal group ge lo < ILLI ILLU, rep!aced by se lo toward the end 
of the Middle Ages under circumstances not yet wholly clarified.” Careful 


6 Gavel, op. cit. 384. Gémez Manrique, Cancionero castellano del siglo quince 2.49, 
used genealogia. 

61 Berceo, Milagros, quatr. 205d, 245b, 426d, 721c, 756b; Duelo, quatr. 41. See also the 
Dice. Hist. 

62 Libro de Apolonio, quatr. 445b; Juan Ruiz, quatr. 456b; Sem Tob, quatr. 229b; Can- 
cionero de Baena 446, 450. 

83 See the examples, in the Diccionario Histérico, from A. Cabrera and Fr. Luis de 
Rebolledo. 

6 Fr. Inigo de Mendoza, see Cancionero castellano del siglo quince 1.64b. 

65 Golosia: Calila et Digna (see Pérez’s glossary); Primera crénica general §208; Danza 
de la muerte, line 196. Golosina: Juan Ruiz, quatr. 291a, 295a, 297a, 1168a; Castro, Glo- 
sarios, T 650, E 1355. Golosina actually signified ‘gluttony’ prior to becoming an expression 
for ‘tidbit’. 

6 Fr. Inigo de Mendoza, Canc. cast. 1.18b; Francisco de Madrid, HR 11.283; Lucas 
Fernandez Salmantino, Farsas y églogas 86. 

67 Juan Ruiz, quatr. 319d. 

68 Gémez Manrique, Canc. cast. 1.98b; Cancionero de Baena 346. 

69 Ypocrisia: Santo Domingo, quatr. 179c; San Mill4n, quatr. 264; Buenos proverbios, 
MS A, fol. 56vo. Ypocresia: Vida de San Ildefonso, quatr. 327b; Juan Ruiz, quatr. 319a; 
Bocados de oro, fol. 75vo; Rimado de palacio, N, 143lc; E, 1150b, 1705b. Yprocresta: El 
Corbacho, fol. 85vo. Yproquesia: El Corbacho, fol. 84ro; Confisién del amante, fols. 42ro, 
43ro, 44ro, 45ro, 47ro, 49ro, 102vo. 

70 Astrologia: Bocados de oro, fol. 70vo; Barldn, fol. 161r0; Juan Ruiz, quatr. 123b, 125d, 
139d, 15la. Estrologia: Buenos proverbios, A, fol. 57vo; Barlin, fol. 100vo; El Corbacho, 
fol. 92vo; Confisiédn del amante, fol. 183ro. 

71 Burley, Vida e costumbres de los viejos filésofos 9, 47, 59, 99. 

72 Vida de San Ildefonso, quatr. 324a, 325a (unreliable edition). A measure of impor- 
tance attaches also to ceurugia ‘surgery’ and its congeners; see DH 2.1032b (Libro de la 
Monterfa). 

73 J. Manuel, Libro de la caza 1 (ed. G. Baist). 

74 El Corbacho, fol. 98ro. 

75 Poema de Alfonso Onceno, quatr. 628c, 1017d; confirmed by Yo Ten Cate (1942). 

76 See Rouancet’s collection 2.10, 529; 3.27; 4.442; cf. collesio, ibid. 3.6. 

77 Recorded by J. Lamano y Bencite, El dialecto vulgar salmantino (Salamanca, 1915). 

78 See Joseph E. Gillet, HR 11.296, with material from Francisco de Madrid, Juan del 
Encina, Barbieri’s Cancionero, and La Picara Justina. 

79 Ge lo (la, etc.) prevails in Rimado de palacio (N, quatr. 249d, 368c, 405b, 407b, 438c, 
473d, 571b, etc.) and in El Corbacho (fols. 1ro, 5ro, 18vo, 24ro, 24vo, 26ro, 3lvo, 42ro, 47vo, 
48vo); in the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea one finds ge lo (16, 26) beside se lo (96). The 
earliest examples of se lo for ge lo go back to the 14th century, according to Menéndcz Pidal; 
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inquiry into all these transformations remains to be made. The resemblance 
of these changes to the putative shift cogecha > cosecha is, at best, only partial, 
because, with few exceptions, they illustrate a movement away from [z] and 
[dz] to [3], and because the most important of those few exceptions (OPtg. 
rejettar beside reseitar) may conceivably show contamination by the same stem 
as cosecha.™ In other words, outside of this word family the change [3] > 
{dz] or [z] is unheard of in Old Castilian and rare in Old Portuguese throughout 
the early literary period.*' The shift ervciva > OSp. enzta ‘gum’, *sINGELLU 
> OSp. senziello ‘simple’ is so much older as to lack evidential force.” 

In trying to disentangle the facts, one runs into the difficulty of having to 
separate cosechar either from OSp. cogecha or from Lat. sectu, to both of which 
it appears related phonologically and semantically—especially since in the 
Hispanic dialects SECARE > segar ordinarily refers to the harvesting of grain 
rather than to the mowing of hay. Can careful weighing of the facts so far 
ascertained circumvent the difficulty? The three outstanding points of the 
argument are these. First, in the Astur-Galician-Portuguese area there exist 
beyond any doubt numerous traces of a Latin verb *sEcTARE ‘to cut’, with special 
application to agriculture; linguistic geography favors the view that this is a 
relic word, which extended originally over a wider zone. Second, the words for 
‘harvest’ used in the records of Hispanic languages throughout the late Middle 
Ages are all easily traceable to coLL&cTA, with interference from COLLIGERE 
(known for its erratic development). Third, the type cosecha is late; it must 
obviously have spread from a rural area, but the exact focal point has not yet 
been identified. These three basic facts are reconcilable if we assume the follow- 
ing sequence of events. The contamination of cogechar by its synonym sechar 
must have occurred in a portion of the Peninsula characterized by Astur-Castilian 
dialect mixture. An individual using or at least hearing alternately cogechar and 
sechar applied to the same activity could easily coin the compromise form cosechar. 
The blend would have come about the more naturally at a time when several 
doublets co-existed showing alternation of [z] with [3]. 

To account for this blend, there is, incidentally, no need to think in terms of 
an actual border area. The shift may have been prompted by the presence in 





ge lo became extinct after 1530, see H. Keniston, The Syntax of Castilian Prose: The Six- 
teenth century 73 (Chicago, 1937). Examples of the earlier sequence se le, se les are found 
in G. W. Harrison, A Study of the Range and Frequency of Constructions Involving Pro- 
nouns and Pronominal Adjectives in Manuscript J-1 Biblioteca Nacional of the Gran 
Conquista de Ultramar 36-7, 42 (Chicago, 1940). 

The origin of se lo used as a substitute for ge lo has been widely debated; see E. Gessner, 
ZRPh. 17.7; RDR 2.124-5 [not accessible to the writer]; G. Baist, Gréber’s Grundriss? 1.910 
(phonological conditions); J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings 286; F. Hanssen, Gra- 
matica histérica 76 (exact reason unknown); and especially Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 254 
(analogy). 

® As will be shown elsewhere, several compounds of *SECTARE appear to have arisen in 
early Ibero-Romance. 

81 The case of preitejamento beside preitesia in F. Lopes, Crénica de Dom Joao Primeiro 
297 is somewhat different because of the unrelated suffixes -ejar < -IDIARE and -esia < 


-ENSE plus -IA. 
& See Menéndez Pidal, Manual 138, where aNGELLAS > PN Castil Anzul is also quoted. 
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Castile of seasonal workers from the Astur-Leonese zone who, on their return to 
their native districts, may easily have acted as the carriers of the newly coined 
form. The repeated presence in Spain of seasonal workers from Portugal, Ga- 
licia, and adjoining territories must have given further impetus to the confusion 
between [z] and [3], as appears from the variant descendants of EccLEsIA and 
FELIGRESIA in Old Galician. It is not unreasonable to assume that the vacillat- 
ing usage of bilingual writers like the contributors to Garcia de Resende’s Can- 
cioneiro Geral, or like S4 de Miranda and Gil Vicente, is due not only to certain 
literary traditions,* but to widespread confusion and inconsistency among numer- 
ous common speakers of western dialects obliged, on certain occasions, to make 
themselves understood in standard Castilian. 


8% R. Riibecamp, A Linguagem das Cantigas de Santa Maria, BF 1.318-9, quotes (from 
Alphonso’s poems and from medieval documents) forms like eigreja, igreja, egreja, eigresa, 
ygleja, igrija, eglesia; feegregia, ffeegresta, feeygregia, freygesta, fregesia, fliguesia, fijglesta, 
Sijgresta, felegresia, freegesia, ffijgrisia, friiguesia, etc. Notice igrejain Rouanet’s collection 
(2.195, 209, 224; 4.96) and in Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet (2.6, 102, 121); relijoso beside religyén 
in Danga de la muerte (lines 249, 442), also in Confisién del amante (fols. 382ro, 385ro), both 
texts traceable to the west, but relisién in Rouanet’s collection 1.334, 2.111, 123, 3.219, 382, 
427, 465; also in the writings of Santa Teresa. Jgleja is discussed by F. Lecoy, Recherches 
sur le Libro de Buen Amor 101. On Grijalba, Grijota, see Menéndez Pidal, Manual® 197-8. 
For a recent reappraisal of the entire underlying problem, see A. Alonso, Las Correspon- 
dencias ardbigo-espafiolas en el sistemas de sibilantes, RFH 8.12-76, esp. 52. 

84 On the literary facet of the problem, see the introduction of D&maso Alonso to Gil 
Vicente, Tragicomedia de Don Duardos, and also the chapter Problemas del castellano 
vicentino (119-54). Alonso distinguishes among the Leonese tradition, based on the pres- 
tige of early writers of farces and eclogues; the general vacillation between conservative and 
progressive forms of speech in the standard languages of Portugal and Castile; and a Cas- 
tilianizing tradition in certain literary schools of Portugal. 

85 See G. Le Gentil, La littérature portugaise 42 (Paris, 1935), who stresses the réle of the 
seasonal workers in the diffusion of romances, many of them incorporated into the works 
of Gil Vicente. Simultaneously, the spread of Castilian features of pronunciation accounts 
for increased vacillation throughout that period; see e.g. the two maps opposite p. 240 in 
Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espafiol? (Madrid, 1929). 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 


1.1. The inflection of verbs in present-day colloquial English! has been described 
in many works—most clearly and exhaustively, perhaps, by Sweet, Palmer, 
Curme, Fries, Jespersen, and Hockett.? In view of the number and fullness of 
these descriptions, no new treatment can hope to add any facts hitherto over- 
looked: at most, a new treatment may be able to arrange the known facts more 
systematically than has been done before, or in a way that will be more useful 
to other linguists. 

In all previous works, the inflection of English verbs is described in terms of 
the PROCESSES by which various inflected forms are derived from underlying 
bases. Thus, the preterit wazted is said to be derived from wait by the addition 
of a suffix, took from take by vowel change, buzlt from butld by consonant change, 
sold from sell by vowel change and suffixation together, went from go by supple- 
tion, put from put by zero change, and soon. Statements of this kind, referring 
to processes of derivation, are useful for showing the relation of any inflected 
form to its base; but they have at least one serious shortcoming: they cannot be 
readily used for the description of specific forms, viewed as words in their own 


right. 


1.2. To describe the structure of a language as a whole, the linguist must be 
able to describe also the structure of any single sentence or part of a sentence 
that occurs in the language. He does this in terms of constructions—essentially, 
in terms of MORPHEMES and their oRDER.* Any sentence, phrase, or complex 
word can be described as consisting of such-and-such morphemes in such-and-such 


1 The dialect here studied is a somewhat generalized northeastern variety of standard 
American English. For the methodological groundwork of this paper see Zellig S. Harris, 
Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis, Lana. 18.169-80 (1942); Rulon S. Wells, Imme- 
diate constituents, LANG. 23.81-117 (1947); and C. F. Voegelin, A problem in morpheme al- 
ternants and their distribution, Lanc. 23.245-54 (1947). Compare now also Charles F. 
Hockett, Problems of morphemic analysis, LanG. 23.321-43 (1947). Though my views in 
general agree with Hockett’s, it will be observed that his treatment of certain problems of 
English inflection (especially in §24 of his paper) differs markedly from the one here pro- 
posed. 

I have profited from discussions with R. S. Wells, W. F. Twaddell, and Martin Joos. 

2 Henry Sweet, A new English grammar logical and historical 1.391-428 = §§1283-493 
(Oxford, 1892); Harold E. Palmer, A grammar of spoken English on a strictly phonetic basis 
88-122 = §§199-270 (Cambridge, 1930); George O. Curme, A grammar of the English lan- 
guage, II. Parts of speech and accidence 241 ff., esp. 269-96 = §60, 304-19 = §63 (Boston 
etc., 1935); Charles Carpenter Fries, American English grammar 59-71 (New York and 
London, 1940); Otto Jespersen, A modern English grammar on historical principles, VI. 
Morphology 28-83 = Chaps. 4-5 (Copenhagen, 1942); Charles F. Hockett, English verb 
inflection, SIL, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1942). For an entertaining travesty of American English 
verb inflection see H. L. Mencken, The American language‘ 427-47 (New York, 1936). 

3 Wells, Lana. 23.93-8. 
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an order; each morpheme has a meaning, and so also has the order in which they 
occur (the ‘constructional meaning’). 

For the purposes of this paper we adopt Bloomfield’s definition of a morpheme, 
which has been accepted by nearly all descriptive linguists. A morpheme, 
according to Bloomfield, is ‘a linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic- 
semantic resemblance to any other form’; a linguistic form is ‘any combination 
of phonemes. . . which has a meaning’. 

To illustrate: the preterit form waited—considered simply as a word, without 
the morphemes of stress and pitch that would accompany it in a real utterance— 
can be described as follows. It consists of two morphemes, /weyt/ and /ed/,5 
occurring in that order. The meaning of the first morpheme is a particular 
action that we need not specifically define here; that of the second is ‘past time’ 
or the like. The constructional meaning of the order in which the two 
morphemes occur is approximately ‘perform a certain action at a certain time’. 

How shall we describe, now, the preterit form took? Its relation to the 
uninflected form take is irrelevant, because we are concerned here simply with 
the structure of this one word, not with its derivation. Either took is one mor- 
pheme, or it is two morphemes; the possibility of its being more than two may 
be neglected as improbable. If it is one morpheme, it is either the same 
morpheme as tale, or a different morpheme: as a morpheme, it cannot be partly 
the same and partly different. If it is the same morpheme as take, its meaning 
must be the same also; but of course we know that took and take are not synony- 
mous. If took is a single morpheme different from take, then there can be no 


morphological connection between them—just as there is none between took 
and talk; but since the semantic and syntactic relation of took to take is exactly 
the same as that of waited to wait, we do not like to give up the possibility of 
connecting them in a morphological system. Finally, if took consists of two 
morphemes, what are they? Perhaps they are (1) /teyk/ and (2) vowel change; 
but if a morpheme is ultimately a combination of phonemes, then it is clear that 
vowel change, a process, is not a morpheme. Perhaps, instead, the two mor. 


* Leonard Bloomfield, Language 161 and 138 (New York, 1933). 

5 The phonemic transcriptions in this paper necessarily reflect my own speech, except 
that a few distinctions not commonly made in other dialects of English have been disre- 
garded. On the transcription of vowels and diphthongs see George L. Trager and Bernard 
Bloch, The syllabic phonemes of English, Lana. 17.223-46 (1941), and cf. Lane. 19.189 
fn. 15 (1943). The following stressed syllabics occur in the dialect here transcribed: /i/ 
in pit, /e/ in pet, /e/ in pat, /a/ in pot, /a/ in cut, /o/ in coffin, /u/ in put, /a/ in just (ad- 
verb); /iy/ in beat, /ey/ in bait, /ay/ in bite, /oy/in boil, /uy/ in ruin (monosyllabic) ; 
/aw/ in bout, /ow/ in boat, /uw/ in boot; /ih/ in theater, /eh/ in yeah, /eh/ in mad, /ah/ 
in calm, /oh/ in law, /ah/ in er (hesitation form); /ir/ in here, /er/ in there, /ar/ in part, 
/or/ in port, /ur/ in sure, /ar/ in curt; /ihr/ in beer, /ehr/ in bare, /ahr/ in bar, /ohr/ in 
bore, /ubr/ in boor, /ahr/ in burr. Pitch will not be marked in this paper: stress will be 
marked only in transcriptions of whole utterances. A space between words has no phonetic 
or phonemic significance. 

Needless to say, the treatment of verb inflection offerel here does not depend on the 
system of transcription. The cited forms could be written just as well according to any 
other system, so long as it recognized the existing phonemic distinctions in American 


English. 
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phemes in took are (1) /t...k/ and (2) /u/; but then what about take? Does take 
then consist of the two morphemes /t...k/ and /ey/? If so, it differs in a 
fundamental respect from a verb like wazt, which consists of only a single mor- 
pheme; and we must classify English verbal bases into two morphological groups 
according to the number of their morphemes. Or perhaps take is only one 
morpheme, and the two morphemes in took are (1) /teyk/ and (2) /— ey + u/3 
but again the second of these entities fits no definition of a morpheme that 
linguists are commonly agreed upon. 

The difficulty is even greater with an ‘unchanged’ preterit like put (He put 
at there yesterday). How can we phrase a description of this word that will be 
different from a description of put, the corresponding base form? 

1.3. The treatment of inflection to be given here is intended to make possible 
a clear and unambiguous description of all verb forms. By analyzing every 
inflected form as a combination of morphemes in a particular order, and by 
avoiding all reference to the process by which the form is derived, we shall be 
able to systematize the facts of English verb inflection in a way that will be not 
only more useful to the descriptive linguist than the treatments hitherto pub- 
lished, but also more uniform and in the long run simpler. 


2. CATEGORIES AND ASSUMPTIONS 


2.1. A verbal base, in English, is used without any suffix in several different 
functions: as an INFINITIVE (I can’t wait; I don’t want to wait), as an IMPERATIVE 
(Wait a minute), as a FINITE PRESENT with a subject in the 1st or 2d person singu- 


lar or in the plural (I wazt here every day; If you wait for him; They wait in line 
for it), and in some other ways. In other functions, the verbal base appears with 
a following INFLECTIONAL SUFFIX:’ as a FINITE PRESENT with a subject in the 
3D SINGULAR (He watts here every day), as & FINITE PRETERIT (I waztted for him), 
aS & PARTICIPLE (I’ve watted long enough), and as a GERUND (I’m still waiting; 
perhaps also Waiting is tiresome). 

We shall speak of 3d singular, preterit, participle, and gerund as the four 
INFLECTIONAL CATEGORIES of English verbs; and we shall speak of every verb form 
that is used in one of these four functions as an INFLECTED FoRM.® 

2.2. To prepare the ground for further discussion, we shall briefly examine 
a number of typical verb forms. Comparing the 3d-singular forms passes, 
waits, and lives /pzhs-ez, weyt-s, liv-z/,? we note that the inflectional suffix 


6 Read: minus /ey/ plus /u/. Cf. ZelligS. Harris, Lana. 21.121 and fn. 3 (1945). 

7 We shall pay no attention in this paper to derivational suffixes (like the -er in waiter, 
the -ful in wakeful, or the -th in growth), except for a brief mention in $4.5. On the dif- 
ference between inflection and derivation see Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analy- 
sis 54-5 = §4.3 (Baltimore, 1942). 

8 The verb be has inflected forms not included among these four categories. Since this 
verb presents a special and vexing problem, we shall postpone all reference to it until §5. 
Inflected verb forms used only with a subject in the 2d person singular (archaic forms like 
waitest, preterit wattedst, and Quaker forms like [thee] waits) are not regarded in this paper 
as part of present-day standard American English. 

® Hyphens in the phonemic transcription throughout this paper indicate morphological 
boundaries, not phonemic junctures. 
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appears in three different phonemic shapes /ez, s, z/, whose choice depends on 
the last phoneme in the base. If we now add the 3d-singular form need (He 
need not go) and interpret this like the others as consisting of a base plus an 
inflectional suffix, we find that the suffix has yet another phonemic shape, 
namely zero, and that the occurrence of this shape cannot be predicted from the 
last phoneme in the base but only from the base itself; i.e. the choice of zero 
instead of /z/ depends on the fact that the base here is need and not some other 
base, such as lead. 

Again, the preterit forms wazted, passed, and lived /weyt-ed, pehs-t, liv-d/ 
reveal three phonemic shapes of the preterit suffix. In general, the choice among 
them depends on the last phoneme in the base; but a form like dwelt /dwel-t/ 
instead of the expected /dwel-d/ shows that the alternation among the three 
shapes is not wholly determined by this criterion. The preterit form put (He 
put it there yesterday) contains an additional shape of the same suffix, namely 
zero again. 

Not only the inflectional suffixes but bases also may have more than one pho- 
nemic shape. If we compare the preterit forms cried and fled /kray-d, fle-d/ 
with the corresponding uninflected forms, we find that the base cry /kray/ re- 
mains unchanged before the suffix /d/, whereas the base flee /fliy/ appears before 
this suffix in the special shape /fle/. In just the same way, the base take /teyk/ 
appears before the same suffix in the special shape /tuk/—the only difference 
being that after this particular base the preterit suffix has the phonemic shape 
zero, as it has also after the base put. 

2.3. We are now ready to state the special assumptions that underlie our 
treatment of English verb inflection. (1) Every verb form functioning as a 
3d-singular finite present, as a finite preterit, as a participle, or as a gerund 
consists of a base and an inflectional suffix. (2) Different phonemic shapes of a 
given base appearing before different suffixes, and different phonemic shapes of a 
given suffix appearing after different bases, are morpheme alternants of the same 
morpheme.” (3) One of the alternants of a given morpheme may be zero; 
but no morpheme has zero as its only alternant. (4) Different morphemes may 
have one or more alternants (including zero) in common. (5) Phonemically 
different forms that occur in the same environment, and are not in completely 
free variation with each other, are morphemically different. 


3. INFLECTIONAL SUFFIXES 


3.1. We list here the four morphemes that appear as inflectional suffixes after 
verbal bases, together with their morpheme alternants. Alternants whose 
choice depends on the last preceding phoneme (automatic alternants) are con- 
nected by a curve (~); alternants whose choice depends not on a phonemic 
feature but on the base itself (non-automatic alternants) are separated by a 
semicolon. The four suffix morphemes are designated by italic numerals. 

Surrix / (3d singular): /ez/ after sibilant ~ /s/ after voiceless non-sibilant 
~/2z/ elsewhere; /0/ (zero). 


10Qn morpheme alternants and morpheme units see Harris, Lana. 18.170-3; and cf. 
Hockett, Lana. 23.341-2. 
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Surrix 2 (preterit): /ed/ after apical stop ~ /d/ after voiced sound other 
than apical stop; /t/; /0/. 

Surrix 3 (participle): /ed/ after apical stop ~ /d/ after voiced sound other 
than apical stop; /t/; /n/ after syllabic! ~ /an/ elsewhere; /0/. 

Surrix 4 (gerund): /ip/. 

3.2. Certain alternants of different suffix morphemes are associated, in the 
sense that if a given base is followed by one of them, it will be followed also by 
the other; thus the /t/ alternant of suffix 2 occurs only after bases that are 
followed also by the /t/ alternant of suffix 3, and conversely. On the other hand, 
certan alternants of different suffix morphemes are mutually exclusive, in the 
sense that they never appear after the same base; thus no base that is followed 
by the zero alternant of suffix / is followed also by the zero alternant of suffix 
2 or 8. 

Among verbs inflected for all four of the categories we have listed, we find 
that the alternants of the four suffix morphemes appear in seven different 
combinations. (Automatic alternants are not differentiated in this count.) 
These combinations provide a basis for grouping such verbs into seven INFLEC- 
TIONAL CLASSES (A toG). To these we must add two more (H and I) to accom- 
modate verbs that are not inflected for all four of the categories. Some verbs 
have no participle or gerund; other verbs lack not only these forms but a preterit 
also. 

The following list shows the nine inflectional classes of English verbs, based 
on the combinations of suffix alternants that accompany their bases. Tosimplify 
the listing, the automatic alternants /ez ~ s ~ 2/ are represented by /z/, the 
alternants /ed ~ d/ by /d/, and the alternants /n ~ on/ by /n/. One example 
is given for each class. 


Cass Surrix / Surrix2 Surrix3 Surrix 4 Example 

Zz in live 

ip pass 
in fall 
ip put 

in show 

in dive 

in need 
can 

must 


3.3. In traditional terminology, verbs in classes A and B are weak verbs; 
those in classes C and D are strong verbs; those in classes E, F, and G are mixed 
or anomalous verbs; and those in classes H and I are auxiliaries. 

Auxiliaries are not only defective in their morphology, but syntactically 
peculiar as well. The uninflected form (can, shall, must, may, etc.) is used as a 
finite present with a subject in the 1st or 2d person singular or in the plural 
(ef. §2.1), but not as an infinitive or as an imperative. 


11 A syllabic is a vowel alone or a vowel plus /y, w, h, r, hr/; ct. fn. 5. 
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4. VERBAL BASES 


4.1. Turning now from the suffix morphemes to the base morphemes, we ob- 
serve that some verbs (wait, live, beat, show, etc.) have a base with only one 
phonemic shape—in other words, with only one morpheme alternant.!2 Other 
verbs (flee, take, fall, bite, etc.) have a base with two different morpheme alter- 
nants: one that appears when the base is used alone and before certain of the 
inflectional suffixes, another that appears before certain other suffixes. And 
some verbs (sing, fly, drive, do, etc.) have a base with three different morpheme 
alternants. 

This divergence among the base morphemes allows us to divide them into 
seven BASE GROUPS according to the number of their morpheme alternants and 
the particular suffix morphemes before which the alternants occur. When a 
given base has two alternants or more, they are designated as ‘first alternant’, 
‘second alternant’, and so on: the first alternant being the one that appears when 
the base is used alone, and the others being numbered arbitrarily. 

BasE GRouP 1. Single alternant. (Example: wait.) 

BasE Group 2. Second alternant before suffix 2. (Example: take.) 

BasE Group 3. Second alternant before suffixes 2 and 3. (Example: 
break.) 

Base Group 4. Second alternant before suffixes /, 2, and 3. (Example: 
say.) 

BasE Group 5. Second alternant before suffix 2; third alternant before 
suffix 3. (Example: sing.) 

Base Group 6. Second alternant before suffix 2; third alternant before 
suffixes J and 3. (Only example: do.) 

BasE Group 7. Second alternant before suffixes 2 and 3; third alternant 
before suffix J; fourth alternant before suffix 4. (For the only example 
see §6.1 s.v. have.) 

4.2. In citing a verbal base (in the lexicon or elsewhere) we must give all its 
morpheme alternants, listed in the order determined by the tabulation in §4.1. 
If we do this, it is obvious that the complete inflection of the verb can then be 
defined simply by noting the inflectional class and the base group to which 
it belongs. The following illustrations will make this clear: 

wait (A1) /weyt/ take (C2) /teyk; tuk/ 
build (B3) /bild; bil/ put (D1) /put/ 
beat (C1) /biyt/ sing (D5) /sin; sep; san/ 

12 Strictly considered, every verbal base has at least two alternants differing in stress 
see Wells, Lana. 23 108-14 = §§66-78. Thus, wait has the following alternants: (1) /weyt/, 
without inherent stress, when the base is accompanied in an utterance by the emphatic 
stress morpheme /'/, e g. Walt a minute /wéyt a minit/; (2) /wéyt/, with ‘reduced-loud’ 
stress, when the base is not accompanied by the emphatic stress morpheme, e.g. Let’s wait 
HERE /lét s wéyt hir/; (3) /wéyt/, with ‘medial’ stress, again when the base is not accom- 
panied by the emphatic stress morpheme, e.g. Let’s not wait HERE /lét 8 nAt wéyt hir/. 
(The first of these alternants would appear also if the base were pronounced without any 


phonemic stress; but this would scarcely happen with a word like wait.) In our discussion, 
we shall disregard all stress differences among morpheme alternants. 
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The indication Al after wait means that the suffix morphemes appear after this 
base in the alternants /s, ed, ed, ip/, and that the base appears before all these 
suffixes in the single form /weyt/; the complete inflection of this verb is accord- 
ingly /weyt-s, weyt-ed, weyt-ed, weyt-in/. The indication B3 after build means 
that the suffix morphemes appear in the alternants /z, t, t, ip/, and that the 
base has two alternants of its own: one, /bild/, appearing before the suffixes 
/2/ and /ip/, the other, /bil/, appearing before /t/ and /t/. The indication Cl 
after beat mears that the suffix morphemes appear as /s, 0, on, in/, and that the 
base is uniformly /biyt/ before all the suffixes. In the same way, the indications 
C2, D1, and D5 a'ter take, put, and sing respectively, mean that the complete 
inflection of these verbs is /teyk-s, tuk-0, teyk-on, teyk-in; put-s, put-0, put-0, 
put-ip; sin-z, sep-0, san-0, sin-in/. 

The twofold classification of a verb according to its inflection class and its 
base group (indicated by a double symbol such as Al, B3, C2) we shall call its 
CONJUGATION TYPE. 

4.3. The overwhelming majority of English verbs belong to one of two con- 
jugation types: to B1 if the base ends in a voiceless consonant except /t/, other- 
wise to Al. Such verbs are REGULAR; all others are IRREGULAR. 

A considerable number of verbs belong to both a regular and an irregular 
conjugation type. Thus, burn belongs to both Al and B1 (with inflected forms 
/bahrn-z, -d, -d, -in/ and /bahrn-z, -t, -t, -in/ respectively) ; fit belongs to both 
Al and D1 (with inflected forms /fit-s, -ed, -ed, -in/ and /fit-s, -0, -0, -in/ re- 
spectively); heave belongs to both Al and D3 (with inflected forms /hiyv-z, -d, 
-d, -in/ and /hiyv-z, howv-0, howv-0, hiyv-in/ respectively). There are also 
verbs that belong to two or more different irregular conjugation types. Thus, 
spit belongs to D1 and D3 (with inflected forms /spit-s, -0, -0, -in/ and /spit-s, 
spxt-0, spzet-0, spit-ip/ respectively) ; tread belongs to C3 and D3 (with inflected 
forms /tred-z, trad-0, trad-on, tred-in/ and /tred-z, trad-0, trad-0, tred-ip/ re- 
spectively); and shrink belongs to four different types—C3, C5, D3, and D5 
(with inflected forms /Srink-s, Srank-0, Srank-on, Srink-in/, /Sripk-s, Srenk-0, 
Srank-on, sripk-in/, /Srink-s, Srapk-O, srapk-0, Srink-ip/, and /Srink-s, sreenk-0, 
Srank-0, srink-in/ respectively). 

Some verbs exhibit a difference in meaning according to their conjugation 
type; thus, shine is transitive in Al (I shined my shoes) but intransitive in D3 
(The sun shone). Other verbs have the same or approximately the same deno- 
tation, but slightly different stylistic and social connotations: the participle 
shown (E1) is for many speakers more elegant than the participle showed (A1). 
Still other verbs are apparently identical in both meaning and connotation re- 
gardless of their conjugation type, so that the different inflected forms (e.g. 
burned and burnt) occur interchangeably in all situations—i.e. in completely 
free variation. According to our assumptions (§2.3), if a verb that belongs to a 
given conjugation type differs in meaning or connotation, however slightly, from 
a verb with a phonemically identical base that belongs to another type, the 
verbs are different morphemes: the shine whose preterit is shined is a different 
verb from the shine whose preterit is shone; and by the same argument the show 
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whose participle is shown is a different verb from the show whose participle is 
showed.'* 

Since in practice it is often difficult to decide whether a given phonemic shape 
that belongs to two or more conjugation types is one verbal base or more than 
one, we shall not attempt the distinction. Hereafter, we shall use an asterisk 
to identify all bases that either (1) belong to both a regular and an irregular type, 
or (2) belong to an irregular type and are homonymous (in at least their first 
morpheme alternant) with a base belonging to a regular type. 

4.4. A number of bases have morpheme alternants whose appearance is con- 
trolled not by an inflectional suffix but by some other following element. Chief 
among such elements is the unstressed morpheme n’t—/nt/ after a syllabic, 
/ant/ elsewhere—that occurs after eleven of the uninflected bases and after 
some of the corresponding inflected forms.'* The following verb forms appear 
before this morpheme unchanged :"§ 
can, pret. /kud/ : /kud-ont/. may, /mey/ : /mey-nt/. 
dare, /dehr/ : /dehr-nt/. might, /mayt/ : /mayt-ont/. 
do, 3d sg. /daz/, pret. /did/ : /daz- ought, /oht/ : /oht-ant/. 

ent, did-ant/. need, /niyd/ : /niyd-ant/. 
have, uninflected /hev/, 3d sg. /hez/, shall, pret. /Sud/ : /Sud-ant/. 

pret. /hed/ : /hev-ont, hez-ont, will, pret. /wud/ : /wud-snt/. 
heed-ont/. 


Certain other bases (and homonymous 3d-singular forms including the zero 
alternant of suffix /) appear before the morpheme n’t in an alternant that occurs 


nowhere else: 
can, /ken/ : /keeh-nt/. 
do, uninflected /duw/ : /dow-nt/. 
must, /mast/ : /mas-ont/. 
shall, /Sel/ : /Seh-nt/. 
will, /wil/ : /wow-nt/. 


4.5. There are also bases that appear in a special alternant shape before certain 


13 The argument: Phonemically different forms that occur in the same environment, 
and are not in completely free variation with each other, are morphemically different 
(§2.3). In the two participles shown /Sow-n/ and showed /Sow-d/, the phonemically dif- 
ferent elements /n/ and /d/ both follow the base /Sow/. ‘They are not in free variation, 
since the two forms have different connotations of elegance and hence are not interchange- 
able. Therefore, either /n/ and /d/ are different morphemes, or the environment in 
which they occur is after all not the same for both. Since we wish to identify /n/ and /d/ 
as alternants of the same morpheme (suffix 3), we assume that the /Sow/ that precedes /n/ 
is morphemically different from the /Sow/ that precedes /d/. In other words, we choose 
to set up two different but homonymous morphemes /Sow/, and to refer to them—rather 
than to the suffix alternants—the stylistic or connotative difference between the inflected 
forms shown and showed. 

‘4 The form n’t is best regarded as a separate morpheme, not as an alternant of the full 
form not. The two forms contrast, at least stylistically and in their connotations, in such 
phrases as I cannot go : I can’t go. 

18 Any form in this list not otherwise identified is both the uninflected form of the verb 
and the homonymous 3d-singular form with zero suffix. 
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derivational suffixes. Thus, the base of the verb see has the alternants /siy/ 
and /soh/ before the inflectional morphemes, but the alternant /say/ before /t/ 
in the derivative noun sight /say-t/; the base of the verb sing has the alternants 
/sip/, /sen/, and /say/ before the inflectional morphemes, but the alternant 
/sohy/ before a zero derivational suffix in the noun song." 

Finally, some bases have special sandhi alternants when followed in the same 
phrase by a word with an initial consonant, especially one that is homorganic or 
identical with the last consonant of the base in its fullerform. This is especially 
true of bases ending with /t/ or /d/ after another consonant. Thus, the verb 
form last, normally /lehst/, may appear as /lehs/ in the phrase How long will 
it last today? or the like; the verb forms find and found, normally /faynd /and 
/fawnd/, may lack the final /d/ in the phrases Did you find time to do it? and 
I found two dollars. The use of such sandhi alternants is optional: the same 
person will speak sometimes the shorter form, sometimes the longer in the same 
context. In the remainder of this paper we shall ignore them entirely. 


5. THE VERB be 


5.1. The base of the verb be has a greater number of morpheme alternants 
than any other. As the first alternant—the one that appears when the base is 
used without any inflectional suffix—we may set up the shape /biy/; but this 
has a more limited use than the first alternant of other verbs except the auxiliaries 
(§2.1, §3.3). It occurs freely as an infinitive (I can’t be there; I don’t want to be 
there) and as an imperative (Be quiet); but as a finite present it occurs only after 
af, and only in rather formal style (If I be not mistaken; If you be he; If they be 
still there). In the latter use, /biy/ occurs also with a 3d-singular subject (Jf 
it be not presumptuous), thus differing again from other verbal bases. Moreover, 
/biy/ is unique in its optative and concessive uses (God be praised; The public be 
damned; Be it never so humble; Be that as it may) .” 

§.2. The inflected forms of the verb be in the four usual inflectional categories 
are as follows: 3d singular is (base alternant /i/, suffix alternant /z/); preterit 
was and were (base alternants /waz/ and /wohr/ in complementary distribution,” 
suffix alternant zero); participle been (base alternant /bi/,! suffix alternant 
/n/); gerund being (base alternant /biy/, suffix alternant /ip/). 

But there are still other inflected forms of be that belong to none of these four 
categories. This constitutes the most striking idiosyncrasy of the verb: that 
its inflection distinguishes categories not recognized by the morphology of any 
other verb. We find, first, the forms am and are /em, ahr/. These might be 


16 Tt goes without saying that historical considerations play no part in a structural de- 
scription. The actual historical relation between sing and song is irrelevant here; all that 
is relevant is their morphological relation in the structure of present-day English. 

17 The optative use of be is paralleled by other verbs in a few formulas: God have mercy; 
God forbid; Perish the thought. The concessive use of other verbs than be is limited to such 
archaic locutions as 7'ry they never so hard. 

18 The alternant /waz/ occurs only with a subject in the 1st or 3rd person singular; the 
alternant /wahr/ occurs with all other subjects. 

19 Or /biy/ in British English, identical with the alternant that appears in the unin- 


flected form. 
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regarded as uninflected forms, in complementary distribution with the alternant 
/biy/; for the three words together have the same distribution as the uninflected 
form of such a verb as wait. The objection to this view is that the alternant 
/biy/ occurs, as already mentioned, in clauses with 7f (§5.1), contrasting in this 
position with /am/ and /ahr/ (If I be not mistaken : If I am not mistaken; 
If you be he : If you are he). If the contrast is valid, we must set up a new 
inflectional category for am and are, perhaps to be called GENERAL PRESENT (i.e. 
non-3d-singular present). But in that case am and are include an inflectional 
suffix; and this cannot be zero, since we have assumed (§2.3) that no morpheme 
has zero as its only alternant. Any solution of the problem is inescapably ad 
hoc; we propose to regard the alternants of the base here as /x2/ and /ah/ in 
complementary distribution, and to posit a suffix morpheme with two alternants 
/m/ and /r/, the choice between them being regulated by the shape of the 
base alternant: /m/ after /e/, /r/ after /ah/. 

Complementary distribution and identity of meaning have allowed us to treat 
the two preterit forms was and were as both containing the zero alternant of 
suffix 2. But there is another form were which is not preterit and which con- 
trasts with was: the form that appears in conditional clauses after 7f with a subject 
in the Ist or 3d person singular (If I were rude, I’d apologize; If he were here, he'd 
see it; contrast If I was rude, I apologize; If he was here, he saw it). This were 
must be an inflected form different from the preterit were; its category we may 
call (with Hockett) the unrreaL. Again we analyze the form ad hoc: base 
alternant /woh/, suffix morpheme /r/.”° 

§.3. Our analysis results in the following array of forms for the verb be: unin- 
flected /biy/; 3d singular /i-z/; preterit /waz-0/ and /wehr-0/ in complementary 
distribution; participle /bi-n/; gerund /biy-ip/; general present /2-m/ and 
/ah-r/ in complementary distribution; unreal /woh-r/. The base morpheme has 
eight alternants: /biy, i, waz, wahr, bi, 2, ah, woh/; and the six inflectional 
morphemes appear in the following alternants: J /z/, 2 /0/,3 /n/, 4 /in/, 6 /m/ 
and /r/ in complementary distribution, 6 /r/. This multiplicity of forms calls 
for an addition both to our list of inflectional classes (§3.2) and to our list of 
base groups (§4.1). Accordingly, we set up (again ad hoc) class J and base group 
8 to accommodate the verb be. The former has been defined already in the list 
of suffix alternants just given; the latter is defined as follows: 

Base Group 8. Second alternant before suffix /; third and fourth alternants 
before suffix 2; fifth alternant before suffix 3; sixth and seventh alternants 
before suffix 5; eighth alternant before suffix 6. 

5.4. Three of the inflected forms of be (but not the uninflected form) appear 

unchanged before the morpheme n’t (§4.4.) These are 3d singular /iz/, preterit 


20 Since be has more inflected forms than any other verb, we might have begun our dis- 
cussion with it instead of saving it for the end. In that case we should have said that all 
other verbs (except the auxiliaries) have the same inflectional categories as be, but that only 
be formally distinguishes the general present from the uninflected form or the unreal from 
the preterit. This is essentially what Hockett did in his rigorously systematic treatment 
of English verbs (op.cit. in fn. 2). The treatment here adopted seems preferable because 
it results in a simpler statement. 
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/waz/ and /wohr/, general present /ahr/ but not /em/ : /iz-ont, waz-ont, 
wohr-nt, ahr-nt/. In the substandard form ain’t /ey-nt/, the /ey/ is a ninth 
alternant of the base, here followed by the zero alternants of suffixes / and 5. 


6. List oF IRREGULAR BASES 


6.1. The following list shows the bases of irregular verbs as they might appear 
in the lexicon. The list is thought to be complete, including all irregular verbs 
current in standard colloquial English, together with a few that are no longer 
used in conversation but are still occasionally spoken in a formal or literary style. 
Completely obsolete forms and all clearly substandard forms are omitted. 

Verbs are alphabetized according to the conventional spelling of their unin- 
flected forms. Each entry includes a symbol denoting the conjugation type of 
the verb, and a phonemic transcription of the base alternants that appear before 
the inflectional suffixes. If there is also a special alternant of the base appearing 
before the morpheme n’t (§4.4), this is added after the symbol N; but alternants 
that appear only before derivational suffixes (like the /say/ in sight) and all 
sandhi alternants (§4.5) are omitted. Verbs that belong also to a regular con- 
jugation type (A1) are marked with an asterisk. Verbs that belong to more than 
one irregular conjugation type are entered separately for each type: beat, bite, 
cleave, get, have, hide, spit, spring, stink, stride, tread, and wake are entered twice 
each; bid and shrink are entered four times each. 

Compound verbs containing an irregular verb as the second member (e.g. 
broadcast) and derivative verbs formed with a prefix from an irregular verb 


(e.g. be-come) are not entered. Where a given base does not occur without a 
prefix (e.g. be-gin), the full form of the verb is given, but the prefix is disregarded 
in alphabetizing and in citing the base alternants. 

Comments on individual verbs are included where they seem necessary.”! 


be (J8) /biy, i, waz, wohr, bi, 2, ah, woh/. bid (Cl) /bid/. Also outbid, underbid, 
The only member of class J and of base overbid; not forbid. 
group 8. Insome British and Canadian bid (C2) /bid, behd/. Also forbid; not 
dialects the alternant /bi/ is lacking. outbid, etc. 
bear (C3) /behr, bohr/. bid (D1) /bid/. See bid (C1). 
beat (C1) /biyt/. bid (D2) /bid, behd/. See bid (C2). 
beat (D1) /biyt/. *bide (D3) /bayd, bowd/. 
bend (B3) /bend, ben/. bind (D3) /baynd, bawnd/. 
bet (D1) /bet/. bite (C3) /bayt, bit/. 
better (I1) /betar/. The only dissyllabic bite (D3) /bayt, bit/. 
base. Used as a verb in colloquial bleed (D3) /bliyd, bled/. 
speech without any form of had: I bel- blow (C2) /blow, bluw/. 
ter; You better go (like I must; You break (C3) /breyk, browk/. 
must go). When had or ’d is present breed (D3) /briyd, bred/. 
(I'd better; You'd better go), the word is bring (B3) /brin, broh/. 
not a verb but an adverb like rather. build (B3) /bild, bil/. 


21 One verb not listed in this section requires a word of comment. Beware is used as an 
infinitive and as an imperative (I told him to beware; Beware of the dog); inflected forms 
(bewares, bewared, bewaring) are either not used at all in present-day English or at best 
extremely rare. We may tentatively assign beware to conjugation type Al as a regular verb 
whose inflected forms happen to be not in use. 
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*burn (Bl) /bohrn/. 

burst (D1) /bahrst/. 

buy (B3) /bay, boh/. 

can (H2) /ken, ku/;N /keh/. Not homon- 
ymous with can /kehn/ ‘tin’. 

cast (D1) /kehst/. 

catch (B3) /kxec, koh/. 

choose (C3) /cuwz, cowz/. 

*cleave ‘split’ (B3) /kliyv, klef/. 

*cleave ‘split, adhere’ (C3) /kliyv, klowv/. 

cling (D8) /klin, klan/. 

come (D2) /kam, keym/. 

cost (D1) /kohst/. 

*crow (F2) /krow, kruw/. 

creep (B3) /kriyp, krep/. 

cut (D1) /kat/. 

*dare (G1) /dehr/. 

deal (B3) /diyl, del/. 

dig (D3) /dig, dag/. 

*dive (F2) /dayv, dowv/. 

do (E6) /duw, di, da/; N /dow/. The 
only member of base group 6. 

draw (C2) /droh, druw/. 

*dream (B3) /driym, drem/. In the pro- 
nunciation [drempt], the [p] is pre- 
dictable and hence not phonemically 
distinctive. 

drink (D5) /drink, drenk, drank/. 

drive (C5) /drayv, drowv, driv/. 

dwell (B1) /dwel/. 

eat (C2) /iyt, eyt/. In standard British 
English the base alternants are /iyt, 
et/. 

fall (C2) /fohl, fel/. 

feed (D3) /fiyd, fed/. 

feel (B83) /fiyl, fel/. 

fight (D3) /fayt, foht/. 

find (D3) /faynd, fawnd/. 

*fit (D1) /fit/. 

flee (A3) /fliy, fle/. 

fling (D3) /flin, flan/. There is a jocular 
preterit /flen/, one of a number of non- 
standard ‘strong’ preterits occasionally 
heard in facetious utterance. 

Sly (C5) /flay, fluw, flow/. 

freeze (C3) /friyz, frowz/. 

get (C3) /get, gat/. Also beget, forget. 

get (D3) /get, gat/. But not beget, forget. 

begin (D5) /gin, gen, gan/. 

*gird (B3) /gehrd, ger/. In dialects that 
do not distinguish /ahr/ and /or/, this 
verb has the base alternants /gard, gor/. 

give (C2) /giv, geyv/. 

go (C5) /gow, went, goh/. The classical 
instance of ‘suppletive’ inflection. In 
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went, the /t/ could also be regarded as 
an alternant of suffix 2; but this inter- 
pretation would require the creation of 
a new inflectional class for this verb 
alone, with suffix alternants /z, t, n, 
in/. By regarding went as consisting 
of a base alternant /went/ and the zero 
alternant of suffix 2, we escape this neces- 
sity.—The phonemic dissimilarity be- 
tween /gow/ and /went/ is no bar to 
grouping them together as alternants 
of the same morpheme; for we have not 
assumed (in §2.3) that morpheme al- 
ternants must resemble each other pho- 
nemically. 

grind (D3) /graynd, grawnd/. 

grow (C2) /grow, gruw/. 

*hang (D3) /hen, han/. 

have ‘possess, etc.’ (A4) /hev, he/. 

have ‘be obliged’ (G7) /hef, he, hes, 
hev/. The only member of base group 
7. In colloquial speech, this verb has 
the following forms: uninflected /hzf/ 
(I have to leave), 3d singular /hss-0/ 
(He has to leave), preterit /he-d/ (I 
had to leave), participle /hx-d/ (I’ve 
had to leave), gerund /hev-in/ (I’m 
having to leave tomorrow). The form 
/hes/ is analyzed as including the zero 
alternant of suffix 1; another possible 
analysis would be into the base alternant 
/he/ and the suffix alternant /s/; but 
this would be the only case of /s/ after 
a voiced sound, and would make it im- 
possible to regard the alternation of 
/ez ~ 8 ~ z/ as automatic. 

hear (A) /hihr, hohr/. 

*heave (D3) /hiyv, howv/. 

*hew (E1) /hyuw/. 

hide (C3) /hayd, hid/. 

hide (D3) /hayd, hid/. 

hit (D1) /hit/. 

hold (D3) /howld, held/. 

hurt (D1) /hort/. 

keep (B3) /kiyp, kep/. 

*kneel (B3) /niyl, nel/. 

*knit (D1) /nit/. 

know (C2) /now, nuw/. In some dialects 
the second alternant is /nyuw/ or /niw/. 

lead (D8) /liyd, led/. 

*lean (B3) /liyn, len/. 

*leap (B3) /liyp, lep/. 

*learn (B1) /lehrn/. 

leave (B3) /liyv, lef/. 

lend (B3) /lend, len/. 
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let (D1) /let/. 

*light (D3) /layt, lit/. 

lose (B3) /luwz, lohs/. 

make (A3) /meyk, mey/. 

may (I1) /mey/. See might. 

mean (B3) /miyn, men/. 

meet (D3) /miyt, met/. 

might (11) /mayt/. Historically but no 
longer in colloquial usage the preterit 
of may. 

must (I1) /mast/; N /mas/. 

*need (G1) /niyd/. 

ought (I1) /oht/. 

*pen (B1) /pen/. 

*plead (D3) /pliyd, pled/. 

*prove (El) /pruwv/. 

put (D1) /put/. 

*quit (D1) /kwit/. 

read (D3) /riyd, red/. 

*bereave (B3) /riyv, ref/. 

rend (B3) /rend, ren/. 

*rid (D1) /rid/. 

ride (C5) /rayd, rowd, rid/. 

*ring (D5) /rin, ren, ran/. Regular in the 
meaning ‘encircle’. 

rise (C5) /rayz, rowz, riz/. 

run (D2) /ran, rehn/. 

forsake (C2) /seyk, suk/. 

say (A4) /sey, se/. 

see (C2) /siy, soh/. 

*beseech (B3) /siyc, soh/. 

seek (B3) /siyk, soh/. Note that this base 
has the same second alternant as the 
two preceding, though the first alter- 
nants are different. 

sell (A3) /sel, sowl/. 

send (B3) /send, sen/. 

set (D1) /set/. 

“sew (El) /sow/. Same as *sow. 

shake (C2) /Seyk, Suk/. 

shall (H2) /Sel, 8u/; N /8eh/. Though 
may and might (qq.v.) have become dif- 
ferent verbs in colloquial usage, should 
can still be viewed as the preterit of 
shall. Those who deny this possibility 
would set up two independent verbs: 
shall (Il) /Sel/, N /Seh/; and should 
(Il) /3ud/. 

*shear (C3) /Sihr, Sohr/. 

shed (D1) /Sed/. 

“shine (D3) /Sayn, Sown/. In standard 
British English the base alternants 
are /Sayn, Son/. 

*shoe (A3) /Suw, 5a/. 

shoot (C3) /Suwt, Sat/. 


*show (E1) /Sow/. 

shrink (C3) /Srink, Srank/. 
shrink (C5) /&rink, Srenk, Srank/. 
shrink (D3) /Srink, Srank/. 
shrink (D5) /Srink, Srenk, Srank/. 
*shrive (C5) /Srayv, Srowv, Sriv/. 
shut (D1) /Sat/. 

sing (D5) /sin, sen, san/. 

sink (D5) /sink, senk, sank/. 

sit (D3) /sit, set/. 

slay (C2) /sley, sluw/. 

sleep (B3) /sliyp, slep/. 

slide (D3) /slayd, slid/. 

sling (D3) /slin, slan/. 

slink (D3) /slink, slank/. 

*slit (D1) /slit/. 

*smell (B1) /smel/. 

smite (C5) /smayt, smowt, smit/. 
*sow (El) /sow/. Same as *sew. 
speak (C3) /spiyk, spowk/. 
*speed (D3) /spiyd, sped/. 

*spell (B1) /spel/. 

spend (B3) /spend, spen/. 

*spill (B1) /spil/. 

spin (D3) /spin, span/. 

spit (D1) /spit/. 

spit (D3) /spit, spet/. 

split (D1) /split/. 

*spoil (B1) /spoyl/. 

spread (D1) /spred/. 

spring (D3) /sprin, spran/. 
spring (D5) /sprin, spren, spran/. 
stand (A) /stehnd, stu/. 

*stave (D3) /steyv, stowv/. 

steal (C3) /stiyl, stowl/. 

stick (D3) /stik, stak/. 

sting (D3) /stin, stan/. 

stink (D3) /stink, stank/. 

stink (D5) /stink, stenk, stank/. 
*strew (E1) /struw/. 

stride (C5) /strayd, strowd, strid/. 
stride (D3) /strayd, strowd/. 
strike (D8) /strayk, strak/. 
string (D3) /strin, stran/. 

*strive (C5) /strayv, strowv, striv/. 
swear (C3) /swehr, swohr/. 
*sweat (D1) /swet/. 

sweep (B3) /swiyp, swep/. 

*swell (C3) /swel, swowl/. 

swim (D5) /swim, swem, swam/. 
take (C2) /teyk, tuk/. 

teach (B3) /tiyc, toh/. 

tear (C3) /tehr, tohr/. 

tell (A3) /tel, towl/. 

think (B3) /@ink, doh/. 
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*thrive (C5) /@rayv, Growv, Oriv/. as the preterit of will, cf. shall. Regular 
throw (C2) /érow, 6ruw/. in the meaning ‘express volition’ or the 
thrust (D1) /é@rast/. like. 
tread (C3) /tred, trad/. win (D3) /win, wan/. 
tread (D3) /tred, trad/. wind (D3) /waynd, wawnd/. 
used (11) /yuws/. Though spelled with ‘wreak (B3) /riyk, roh/. Wrought seems 

-d, this acts in colloquial speech like a to be semantically closer to wreak than 
finite present, not a preterit; the past- to work; and the relation wreak : wrought 
time meaning in this verb can be re- has a parallel in seek : sought, whereas 
garded as inherent in the base itself. work : wrought would be unique. Except 

*wake (C3) /weyk, wowk/. in very formal discourse and in a few 

*wake (D3) /weyk, wowk/. clichés, this verb is now obsolete. The 
wear (C3) /wehr, wohr/. adjective wrought (in wrought iron and 
weave (C3) /wiyv, wowv/. the like) is of course not a form of the 

*wed (D1) /wed/. verb. 
weep (B3) /wiyp, wep/. wring (D8) /rin, ran/. 

*wet (D1) /wet/. write (C5) /rayt, rowt, rit/. The parti- 
*will (H2) /wil, wu/; N /wow/. On would ciple writ (D5) is obsolete. 


6.2. The foregoing list contains 200 entries, representing 182 orthographically 
different words. The number of verbs in each inflectional class, base group, and 
conjugation type, is shown in the table below. The letters across the top denote 
inflectional classes; the numerals from 1 to 8 at the left denote base groups. 

4 a es H I J. Total 


8 2 26 - 60 
- 4 383 - 22 
20 44 - 102 
- - - -2 
9 - 21 

— - 1 

- - 1 

- 1 1 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Totals 9 39 48 82 7 2 3 3 6 1 200 


6.3. We now show in full the membership of each of the twenty conjugation 
types to which irregular verbs belong. ‘The ten inflectional classes (A to J) are 
again defined by the suffix alternants that appear after the verbal base; within 
each class, the bases that belong to it are grouped according to their conjugation 
types. Since the morpheme alternants of the bases have already been given 
(§6.1), bases are cited here only in the conventional spelling of the uninflected 
form. 

An asterisk, as before, marks bases that belong also to a regular conjugation 
type; a plus sign marks bases that belong to more than one irregular type. 


Class A. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /d/, 3 /d/, 4 /ip/. 
Type A3: flee, hear, make, sell, *shoe, stand, tell. 
Type A4: have+, say. 


Class B. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /t/, 3 /t/, 4 /ip/. 
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Type B1: *burn, dwell, *learn, *pen, *smell, *spell, *spill, *spoil. Bases end 
with /n/ or /1/._ Except for dwell, all verbs belong also to Al. 

Type B3: bend, bring, build, buy, catch, *cleave+, creep, deal, *dream, feel, 
*gird, keep, *kneel, *lean, *leap, leave, lend, lose, mean, *bereave, rend, *beseech, 
seek, send, sleep, spend, sweep, teach, think, weep, *wreak. 


Class C. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /0/, 3 /n/, 4 /ip/. 

Type Cl: beat+, bid+. 

Type C2: bid+, blow, draw, eat, fall, give, grow, know, forsake, see, shake, slay, 
take, throw. 

Type C3: bear, bite+-, break, choose, *cleave+, freeze, get-+, hide+, *shear, 
shoot, shrink+-, speak, steal, swear, *swell, tear, tread+, *wake+-, wear, weave. 

Type C5: drive, fly, go, ride, rise, shrink+, stride+, *strive, smite, *shrive, *thrive, 
write. 

Class D. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /0/,3 /0/, 4 /ip/. 

Type D1: beat+, bet, bid+, burst, cast, cost, cut, *fit, hit, hurt, *knit, let, put, 
*quit, *rid, set, shed, shut, *slit, spit+-, split, spread, *sweat, thrust, *wed, *wet. 
All bases end in /t/ or /d/. 

Type D2: bid+-, come, run. 

Type D3: *bide, bind, bite+-, bleed, breed, cling, dig, feed, fight, find, fling, get+-, 
grind, *hang, *heave, hide-+-, hold, lead, *light, meet, *plead, read, *shine, shrink+-, 
sit, slide, sling, slink, *speed, spin, spit+-, spring+, *stave, stick, sting, stink-+-, 
stride+, strike, string, tread+, wake+, win, wind, wring. By far the largest 
conjugation type of irregular verbs. 

Type D5: drink, begin, *ring, shrink+, sing, sink, spring+, stink+, swim. 
Except for swim, bases end with /p/ or /pk/; without exception, they end with 
a nasal or a nasal + /k/. 

Class E. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /d/,3 /n/, 4 /ip/. 

Type El: *hew, *prove, *sew, *show, *sow, *strew. All bases belong also to Al. 
Sew and sow differ only in meaning (and spelling), but perhaps not more widely 
than different senses of certain verbs listed only once. 

Type E6: do. 

Class F. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /0/, 3 /d/, 4 /ip/. 

Type F2: *crow, *dive. Both bases belong also to Al. 


Class G. Suffix alternants: 1 /0/, 2 /d/, 3 /d/, 4 /ip/. 

Type G1: *dare, *need. Both bases belong also to Al. 

Type G7: have+ ‘be obliged’. 

Class H. Suffix alternants: 1 /0/, 2 /d/. 

Type H2: can, shall, *will. 

Class I. Suffix alternant: 1 /0/. 

Type I1: better, may, might, must, ought, used. 

Class J. Suffix alternants: 1 /z/, 2 /0/, 3 /n/, 4 /ip/, 5 /m, r/, 6 /r/. 
Type J8: be. 
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7. MORPHOPHONEMICS 


7.1. Morphophonemics is the study of the alternation between corresponding 
phonemes in alternant shapes of the same morpheme. When the morpheme 
alternants of a language, or of some form-class in a language, have been listed 
in full, a statement of the morphophonemics will serve as a convenient index to 
the listing. Since the base alternants of English irregular verbs have been listed 
in §6.1, the present section is an index to that one. 

We shall group together here all bases that exhibit the same phonemic dif- 
ference among their alternants, regardless of the inflectional classes to which 
they belong. There is no necessary connection between any morphophonemic 
set and any inflectional class. Some of the sets to be listed include verbs of 
several different classes; for instance, the alternation /iy/ ~ /e/ is found in bases 
of class A, class B, and class D. Other sets include verbs of only one class, but 
not all the verbs that belong there; for instance, the alternation /ay/ ~ /aw/ 
is found only in bases of class D, but by no means in all the bases of that class. 
No set is coextensive in its membership with any class. 

In listing the alternations between phonemes, we shall regard every syllabic 
as a unit, whether it consists of a vowel alone or of a vowel and a following semi- 
vowel /y, w,h,r,hr/. Thus, we shall express the difference between eat /iyt/ 
and ate /eyt/ as /iy/ ~ /ey/, not simply as /i/ ~ /e/, and the difference between 
bind /baynd/ and bound /bawnd/ as /ay/ ~ /aw/, not simply as /y/ ~ /w/. 

Verbs of base group 1, whose bases have only a single alternant, naturally do 
not appear in the listing. 

7.2. There are ten types of morphophonemic alternation between base alter- 
nants of English irregular verbs. The first four types are found in bases with 
two alternants, the next three in bases with three alternants, and the rest in 
bases with more than three alternants. The types may be characterized as 
follows :” 

Type I. Alternation between two different syllabics (Vi ~ V2). 

Type II. Alternation between a syllabic with one or two following non- 
syllabics and a different syllabic without a following non-syllabic (ViC or 
V iCC it V2). 

Type III. Alternation between a syllabic with a following non-syllabic and 
a different syllabic with a different following non-syllabic (ViC: ~ V2C2). 

Type IV. Alternation between the presence and the absence of a non-syllabic 
(C ~ 0). 

Type V. Alternation among three different syllabics (Vi ~ V2 ~ Vs). 

Type VI. Alternation between a syllabic with a following non-syllabic and 
two different syllabics without a following non-syllabic (ViC ~ V2 ~ Vs). 

Type VII. Suppletion: alternation among three phonemic shapes that have 
no phoneme in common. 

Type VIII. Alternation among four different syllabics (Vi ~ V2 ~ Vs ~ V4). 


22 The following symbols are used to characterize the several types of alternation: V 
= syllabic (not merely vowel), C = non-syllabic consonant, 0 = zero (i.e. absence of a 
phoneme), V; and V: = different syllabics. The symbol ~ everywhere means ‘in alterna- 
tion with’. 
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Type IX. Alternation among three different non-syllabics and the absence 


of a non-syllabic (C; ~ 0 ~ C2 ~ C3). 


Type X. Suppletion: alternation among eight phonemic shapes that have no 


phoneme in common. 


Type I 


/ay/ ~ /i/ bite, hide, light, slide. 

/iy/ ~ /e/ bleed, breed, creep, deal, 
dream, feed, feel, flee, keep, kneel, 
lead, lean, leap, mean, meet, plead, 
read, sleep, speed, sweep, weep. 

/ey/ ~ /e/ say. 

/ow/ ~ /e/ hold. 

/oh/ ~ /e/ fall. 

/i/ ~ /e/ sit, spit. 

/e/ ~ /a/ get, tread. 

/uw/ ~ /a/ shoe, shoot. 

/i/ ~ /as/ cling, dig, fling, shrink, 
sling, slink, spin, spring, stick, sting, 
stink, string, win, wring. 

/e/ ~ /s/ hang. 

/ay/ ~ /s/ strike. 

/ey/ ~ /u/ forsake, shake, take. 

/i/ ~ /ey/ give. 

/s/ ~ /ey/ come. 


/iy/ ~ /ey/ eat. 

/ay/ ~ /aw/ bind, find, grind, wind. 

/e/ ~ /ow/ sell, swell, tell. 

/iy/ ~ /ow/ cleave, freeze, heave, speak, 
steal, weave. 

/ey/ ~ /ow/ break, stave, wake. 

/ay/ ~ /ow/ bide, dive, shine, stride. 

/uw/ ~ /ow/ choose. 

/ey/ ~ /uw/ slay. 

/ow/ ~ /uw/ blow, crow, grow, know, 
throw. 

/oh/ ~ /uw/ draw. 

/i/ ~ /eb/ bid. 

/A/ ~ /xh/ run. 

/iy/ ~ /oh/ see. 

/ay/ ~ /oh/ buy, fight. 

/ihr/ ~ /ahr/ hear. 

/ihr/ ~ /ohr/ shear. 

/ehr/ ~ /ohr/ bear, swear, tear, wear. 


Type II 


/iyk/ ~ /oh/ seek, wreak. 
/iye/ ~ /oh/ beseech, teach. 
/xe/ ~ /oh/ catch. 

/in/ ~ /oh/ bring. 


/ink/ ~ /oh/ think. 
/ehnd/ ~ /u/ stand. 
/ahrd/ ~ /ar/ gird. 


Type III 


/iyv/ ~ /ef/ cleave, leave, bereave. 
/uwz/ ~ /ohs/ lose. 


Tyre IV 
/d/ ~ 0 bend, build, lend, rend, send, spend. 


/t/ ~ 0 must. 
/k/ ~ 0 make. 


/v/ ~ 0 have ‘possess’. 


Type V 


/i/ ~ /2/ ~ /s/ drink, begin, ring, shrink, sing, sink, spring, stink, swim. 
/ay/ ~ /ow/ ~ /i/ drive, ride, rise, shrive, smite, stride, strive, thrive, write. 


/ay/ ~ /uw/ ~ /ow/ fly. 
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Type VI 
/en/ ~ /u/ ~ /exh/ can. 
/el/ ~ /u/ ~ /eh/ shall. 
/il/ ~ /u/ ~ /ow/ will. 


Tyre VII 

/gow/ ~ /went/ ~ /goh/ go. 
Tyre VIII 

J/uw/ ~ /i/ ~ /a/ ~ /ow/ do. 
Type IX 

/f{/ ~0 ~ /s/ ~ /v/ have ‘be obliged’. 
TYPE X 
/biy/ ~ /i/ ~ /waz/ ~ /wahr/ ~ /bi/ ~ /e/ ~ /ah/ ~ /woah/ be. 
8. ATonic VERBS 


8.1. We have not quite finished. In the sentence I hdve seen it /ay hév 
siyn it/, the verb have /hev/ is accompanied by the emphatic stress morpheme 
/'/ (cf. fn. 12). In the sentence I’ve seen it /iy v siyn it/, where the stress 
morpheme accompanies the participle seen, the verb have appears as /v/. This 
difference between the two phonemic shapes of the finite verb might be attributed 
to the different locations of the stress—a view that would add to the number of 
morpheme alternants of have and some other bases, but would not essentially 
complicate the system. Unfortunately, this obvious and convenient explanation 
will not work. The alternant /hev/ occurs also without the stress morpheme 
/'/, as in I have seen it /ay heev siyn it/,> which contrasts at least in style and 
connotation with I’ve seen it /ay v siyn it/. Phonemically different forms that 
occur in the same environment, and are not in completely free variation with 
each other, are morphemically different (§2.3); therefore /hev/ and /v/, so far 
as they differ in their social connotations, are not merely alternants of the same 
morpheme, but different morphemes. 

A similar contrast exists between some of the inflected forms of the verb 
/heev/ and those of the verb /v/; 3d singular /heez/ in He has left : /z/ in He’s 
left; preterit /had/ in He had left : /d/ in He’d left. But no such contrast is 
possible between different participles or gerunds: the verb /v/ simply lacks these 
categories. Now the form /hxz/ obviously consists of the base alternant /ha/ 
and the suffix alternant /z/; /had/ consists of /hse/ and the suffix alternant 
/d/. In parallel fashion, the verb forms /z/ in He’s left and /d/ in He’d left 
are analyzed as consisting of a base alternant and the suffixes /z/ and /d/ re- 
spectively. The base alternant, accordingly, is zero. In the light of our assump- 


* We have already agreed to disregard the difference between such alternants as /hev, 
hev, hev/—a difference in stress alone (fn. 12). But even if we discriminate such alter- 
nants, the situation will not be affected; for the completely unstressed alternant /hxev/ 
is common and perfectly natural in the cited context. 
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tions (§2.3) and of our treatment of suffix morphemes (§3.1), there is no theoreti- 
eal objection to such a view: if /0/ can be admitted as a morpheme alternant of 
/ez ~ s ~ 2/ (suffix 1), it can equally well be admitted as a morpheme alternant 
of such a base as /v/. 

The verb form /s/ in Jack’s left is of course an automatic alternant of the /z/ 
in He’s left: the base alternant in both forms is zero, and the choice of the suffix 
alternant, as already noted (§3.1), depends on the preceding phoneme. 

8.2. But have is not yet fully disposed of. We can say not only I have seen it 
/iy heev siyn it/ and I’ve seen it /ay v siyn it/, both with the emphatic stress 
morpheme on seen, but also /ay hev siyn it/ and /ay ov siyn it/—with forms of 
have that are phonetically intermediate between the ‘full form’ /hev/ and the 
‘completely reduced form’ /v/. To what morphemes do these intermediate 
pronunciations belong? Reluctant as we may be to allow the multiplication of 
elements, we cannot escape the conclusion that the verb forms /hev/ and /av/ 
belong to none of the morphemes mentioned so far. Since they occur in the 
same environments as /hev/ and /v/, and differ from them—though perhaps 
only minutely—in their social flavor, they are morphemically different from 
both. 

In the same way, the inflected forms /hoz/ and /az/, /had/ and /ad/, as in He 
has left and He had left, are to be analyzed as consisting of the base alternants 
/ha/ and /a/ respectively and the suffix alternants already mentioned. 

Accordingly, we set up four verbal bases of related meaning but different 
connotation: one with morpheme alternants /hev/ and /hz/; one with morpheme 
alternants /hov/ and /ha/; one with morpheme alternants /av/ and /a/; and 
one with morpheme alternants /v/ and /0/. The first of these belongs to 
conjugation type A4; the other three, forming their 3d-singular and preterit forms 
with /z/ and /d/ respectively but lacking a participle and a gerund, belong to 
none of the types that have been established. 

8.3. It is a syntactic peculiarity of the verbs /hev/, /av/, and /v/ that they 
are never, like other verbs, accompanied by the emphatic stress morpheme 
/'/. ¥or this reason we may call them ATONIC VERBs. 

The number of atonic verbs is at least eleven. In addition to the verbs /hev/, 
/av/, and /v/, we find the following: 

Be, with morpheme alternants /bi/ uninflected, /0/ before suffixes / and 4; 
/waz/ and /woar/ in complementary distribution before suffix 2; /wa/ before 
suffix 6. Inflected forms: 3d singular /0-z/ and /0-s/, preterit /waz-0/ and 
/war-0/, general present /0-m/ and /0-r/, unreal /woa-r/; participle and gerund 
lacking. 

Be, with morpheme alternants as above except for /a/ instead of /0/ before 
suffix 5. Inflected forms: as above except for general present /a-m/ and /o-r/. 

Can, with morpheme alternants /kon/ and /kep/ in complementary distribu- 
tion™ uninflected and before suffix /, /ka/ before suffix 2. Inflected forms: 3d 
singular /kon-0/ and /kan-0/, preterit /ko-d/; other categories lacking, as in the 
verb /ken/. 


24 /kan/ before /k/ or /g/ (J can come; I can go), /kan/ elsewhere. 
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Do, with unique morpheme alternant de’. Inflected forms: dd singular 
‘do-z/; other categories lacking. 

Shall, with morpheme alternants ‘Sal,’ uninflected and before suffix J, /Sa,/ 
before suffix 2. Inflected forms: 3d singular /Sal-0/, preterit /So-d/; other 
categories lacking, as in the verb ,/Sel /.*5 

Will, with morpheme alternants /wol,/ uninflected and before suffix 1, /wo/ 
before suffix 2. Inflected forms: 3d singular ,wal-0/, preterit /wo-d/; other 
categories lacking, as in the verb /wil/. 

Will, with morpheme alternants /al/ uninflected and before suffix /, /a/ before 
suffix 2. Inflected forms: 3d singular /al-0/, preterit /o-d/; other categories 
lacking, as in the verb /wil/. 

Will, with morpheme alternants /1/ uninflected and before suffix /, /0/ before 
suffix 2. Inflected forms: 3d singular /1-0/, preterit /0-d/; other categories 
lacking, as in the verb /wil/. 

8.4. The most efficient way of describing these atonic forms is to set them up 
as a major subclass of English verbs, coordinate with a subclass of tonic verbs 
that will include all the rest.2 The inflectional classes and base groups that were 
established in the first part of this paper apply to tonic verbs only; for atonic 
verbs we must add a separate classification: 

CLASS SuFFIx / SuFFIXx 2 SuFFIX 5 SuFFIX 6 


A’ Z d 
B’ () d 
Ox Z 
D’ Z 0 m;r 
BasE Group 1’. Single alternant. 
BaAsE Group 2’. Second alternant before suffix 2. 
Base Group 3’. Second alternant before suffixes / and 2. 
BaAsE GRour 4’. Second alternant before suffixes / and 5; third and fourth 
alternants before suffix 2; fifth alternant before suffix 6. 
Base Group 5’.. Second alternant before suffix /; third and fourth alternants 
before suffix 2; fifth alternant before suffix 9; sixth alternant before suffix 6. 


Accordingly, we list our eleven atonic verbs as follows: 


he (D'4’) /bi, 0, waz, war, wa/. have (A’3’) /v, 0/. 

be (D’5’) /bi, 0, waz, war, 9, wa/. shall (B’2’) /Sal, &0/. 
can (B’2’) /kon ~ kon, ka/. will (B’2’) /wal, wo/. 
do (C’1’) /do/. will (B’2’) /al, a/. 
have (A’3’) /hav, ha/. will (B’2’) /1, 0/. 
have (A’3’) /av, 9/. 





** Some speakers use also a preterit form /&8t/, as in I should think so /ay St 0ink sow/. 
For such dialects we must set up another verb shall, with morpheme alternants /Sal/ un- 
inflected and before suffix 1, /8/ before suffix 2. 

6 For pedagogical purposes, this description of atonic verbs—and of tonic verbs too, 
for that matter—would certainly be over-meticulous and ineffective. To the student 
learning to speak English, busy at his primary task of memorizing model sentences, it would 
be unhelpful at best, if not actively confusing. But the intent of this paper is not pedagog- 
ical. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CELTIC PRETERIT IN -S88- 
NILS M. HOLMER, UNIVERSITY OF UPPSALA, SWEDEN 


The current explanation of the Old Irish (and Celtic) s-preterite, as suggested 
already by Thurneysen (TH! 671, p. 388), and definitely accepted by Pedersen 
(LP 461.1), has some serious defects.'_ The sporadic occurrence of preterits of 
the type édauacca in Greek does not warrant a historical connection with the 
Celtic preterits characterized by original -ss-, which are normal in all verbs 
belonging to the weak conjugations (i.e. verbs having their present indicative in 
-t-, -t-, or -d-). Though formally this comparison may seem unobjectionable, 
Greek scholars (Schultze, KZ 33.126 sqq.; Schwyzer, Griech. Gramm. 752-3) 
have denied the primitiveness of forms such as édauacoa—a fact that greatly 
reduces the probability of any existing relationship between this form and the 
Celtic s-preterits. 

Two facts in particular are against the combination of the Greek and the 
Celtic formations. First, as no one would reasonably dispute, the sigmatic 
aorist in Greek vocalic (athematic) verbs (ériunoa, épirnoa, édovAwoa) Owes its 
-g- to the analogy of the aorist of consonant stems (éeéa, copa, éppaca), which 
preserve their -o- after a consonant. 

Since intervocalic s disappears in Greek as well as in Celtic, it has doubtless 
been analogically restored in all verbs as a means of distinguishing the aorist 
from the imperfect. In Celtic, however, the s-preterit does not appear in 
consonantal stems. Thus, there is no form *tek-s- corresponding to Greek 
eka in any Celtic dialect, from *tek- ‘flee’ (OIr. techid) ; the preterit is formerly 
an IE perfect: Olr. tdich (< *tdke). The pattern for establishing an s-preterit 
in the weak verbs according to the Greek process is therefore absent in Celtic. 

The second objection to this assumption is the fact that even in cases where 
Celtic consonant stems do form s-stems (subjunctive and future) the existence of 
such stems has not had any influence on the subjunctive or future formation of 
the weak, or vocalic, stems, even though such formations would have rendered 
these tense forms considerably clearer (méra-, an d-stem, may be either indicative 
or subjunctive in all persons except in the 2d person sg. pres.). Similarly, the 
s is entirely absent in the future tense of vocalic stems.? 


1 For the abbreviations used in this paper, see Holmer, Postvocalic s in Insular Celtic, 
Lana. 23.125 n. 1 (1947). 

2It may be questioned here whether it is not likely that the Irish f-future, which is 
missing in Brittonic, has been formed as a suitable means of distinguishing the future from 
the present indicative (especially of d-verbs). One finds the same in Breton, where marvho, 
bevho (pronounced marfo, befo, with the final stem consonant restored in the spelling: 
marvfo, bevfo; cf. Middle Welsh ladho, dycko) started the creation of a new future suffix -fo, 
etc. (kan-fo, kar-fo; see VG II, p. 352). These forms are strikingly reminiscent of the 
OIr. (MI glosses) atrefea, contifea (from ad-treb-, con-tib-), normally restored in the orthog- 
raphy to adtrebfea, contibfea (TH! 634). It is perfectly logical to assume that the -f- spread 
in exactly the same way in Breton and Irish to all verbs in which it may have served as a 
distinctive mark. 
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How then are the Celtic s-preterits to be explained? Their formation is 
identical in Goidelic and Brittonic; the alleged Gaulish legaszt (TH! 671, p. 388) 
requires no serious consideration. Apart from the fact that the vowel, though 
long in the present indicative, is shortened in most preterital forms (OIr. -mér, 
-léic, rarely -léici; Welsh -assam, -yssam, beside per-is, erch-is, edew-is: see 
Strachan, Introd. 132), the preterit is regularly formed by addition of -ss- (later 
simplified to -s-) to the vocalic verb stem. The personal suffixes are identical 
with those of the present subjunctive, i.e. the e/o-forms of the thematic present 
indicative, except in the 3d person sg., which shows a single -t.2 The original 
formation (of an 7-verb) in the singular would have been *-#-s-6, *-f-s-es, *-t-s-t, 
with the corresponding absolute forms *-f-s-es7, *-f-s-t7 in the 2d and 3d persons. 

To understand the further development it is necessary to turn for a moment 
to an equally puzzling form of the Celtic verb, the so-called ¢-preterit of certain 
verbs, particularly those in a liquid or nasal. The general explanation of this 
form, as stated by Thurneysen (TH! 679),‘ appears to be that the -t, which was 
regular in the 3d person sg. of certain verbs (such as OWelsh kan-t ‘he sang’, 
OlIr. -ét ‘he took’) was carried over to all persons by force of analogy, thus con- 
tributing to the establishment of a distinct preterit paradigm. Notice that the 
new form -éimar, as in araréitmar ‘which we have received’, Wb 9 ¢ 10, is to 
-ét as -gddammar ‘we prayed’ is to the 3d pers. sg. -gdid. 

Returning to the s-preterit, one is now justified in assuming an analogous 
development here. The 3d sg. lécis (from *-#-s-ti) was found to be clearly 
distinct from the present indicative, whence the -s- was introduced into all 


persons, thus creating distinct forms throughout the preterit tense (-lécius, 
-léicsi, -léicsi, etc.). This is the theory incidentally advanced by Pokorny in his 
Altirische Grammatik 149.1 (1925), where, however, it is not worked out; 
evidently it has since then fallen into oblivion. 


CELTIC ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
ROBERT A. FOWKES, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1. Old Irish sndd-, Welsh nawdd 


Pedersen (Vgl. Gramm. d. kelt. Sprachen 2.633) is unable to suggest an 
etymology for the following Celtic words: OIr. sndd- ‘protect’, pres. 3d sg. 
snadid, infinitive snadud, snddud; Welsh nawdd ‘refuge, support, succor’, noddwr 
‘protector, patron’, noddi ‘to protect, succor’; OBret. Nod-hail, Nod-uuoret, 
proper nouns; cf. Loth, Chrestomathie Bretonne 155. These forms imply an 
IE *(s)ndd-: W nawdd < IE *ndd-; IE 4 > W aw in final or neo-final syllable, 


3 Cf. Skt. 2d and 3d sg. adrak (to adrdksam ‘I saw’), abhdr (to abhdrsam ‘I carried, 
brought)’. Cf. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar 888, 889; Ernout, Grammaire sanscrite 323. 

4Sommerfelt (Symbolae grammaticae in honorem Ioannis Rozwadowski, Vol. 1, pp. 
255 sqq.) has a different view. He builds his theory on the co-existence of Irish verbs of 
the type égid : tachtid, scarid : scartid, etc., as well as on the Oscan preterits priufatted, 
dadikatted (Buck and Prokosch, Elementarbuch der oskisch-umbrischen Dialekte 192.6). 
Curiously enough, the Celtic simple verbs quoted, as far as it can be ascertained, are of the 
weak type (égid, scarid), whereas the Oscan preterits are formed of weak d-verbs only, 
i.e. the very types of verbs which never form t-preterits in Celtic. 
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cf. Pedersen 1.47-8, Morris Jones, Welsh Grammar 75; IE -d- > W dd [8], cf. 
Pedersen 1.109-10, Jones 129. In non-final syllable, IE ad > W 0, hence noddwr, 
noddi. In OBret., IE &@ > o, Pedersen 1.47-8. 

IE cognates of these Celtic forms are seen in Skt. nd-tha- n. ‘help’, m. ‘pro- 
tector’, Gk. 6-vi-vn-y1, -vayev ‘to be of use, avail’, fut. 6-ry7-cw. According to 
Walde-Pokorny 2.315, these are from IK *nd- ‘helfen, niitzen’; Gk. dveap ‘ad- 
vantage, use’ (supposedly for dvap) is cited as a cognate. Although there is no 
form *(s)nd- in Walde-Pokorny, with pertinent meanings, it is legitimate to 
assume a base with ‘movable s’ initial, a procedure for which there is ample 
precedent. 


2. Old Irish gné, Welsh gne 


For Olr. gné ‘appearance, look, form, type’, W gne ‘color, hue, tint, com- 
plexion’, Pedersen hesitantly proposes (2.97) an etymological connection with 
Gk. xvégas ‘darkness’ (allegedly from IE *ghnephas), rejecting an etymon pro- 
posed earlier in the same work (1.175): Gk. yvafos ‘jaw’, cf. Ir. gin ‘mouth’. 
The association of the words with Gk. xvédas is rejected in Walde-Pokorny 1.524, 
where the latter word is said to be related to Skt. kdp, kSapd ‘night’, Avest. 
xsap- ‘darkness’, which are derived from some such IE base as *g*sep- ‘dark’. 
No new etymology for gné, gne is suggested in Walde-Pokorny, and in Pedersen- 
Lewis (Concise Comp. Celt. Gramm.) the words are treated only under a dis- 
cussion of noun declension (173). 

A more probable source than that suggested by Pedersen and rejected by 
Walde-Pokorny is IE *§ene-, cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.578-80, where the forms 
posited are *§en-, *§ené-, *gend-. Under this familiar IE base are included a 
wealth of forms, but perhaps the most pertinent semantically to the present 
discussion are Lat. nota ‘mark, token, distinguishing mark’, denominative 
not6, -dre ‘to mark, mark out, denote’; Lith. Zymé ‘Merkzeichen’; and the fol- 
lowing Celtic forms (showing zero grade of the first syllable of the base with full 
grade of the second): W gnaws ‘nature, disposition’, Cornish gnés ‘nature, 
quality’, Bret. neuz ‘appearance’. Ultimately, of course, the relationship 
extends to Skt. jandmi ‘I know’, Gk. yeyvwonw ‘recognize’, Lat. (g)ndsco, Goth. 
kunnan, OHG kunnan, etc. The semantic implication of OIr. gné, W gne seems 
to be ‘distinguishing characteristic, identifying mark’. 


3. Welsh twrf 


Welsh twrf ‘stir, tumult, turmoil, noise’ is, according to Pedersen 2.60, not a 
loanword from Latin turbé, -inis. In this he is evidently correct, for the normal 
development of u in Latin loanwords in Welsh is o in neo-final syllable, cf. W crog 
‘cross’ < Lat. cruce-, W boch ‘cheek’ < Lat. bucca-, and, most significant for the 
present discussion, W torf ‘crowd, throng, troop, host’ < Lat. turba-. (The 
last word could equally well be from Lat. turma ‘heap, throng, division of Roman 
cavalry’, since Lat. -m- and -b- both become f in Welsh). Morris Jones (227) 
considers both twrf and torf to be borrowed from Lat. turba, calling them an 
instance of a loanword doublet, but offering no explanation for the phenomenon. 

Although Pedersen seems correct in asserting that twrf is not a loanword from 
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Latin, he fails to propose a convincing etymology. He associates twrf with Ir. 
tor-ann ‘thunder’; W, Corn., Bret. taran ‘thunder’; and, more directly, with MIr. 
tairm ‘noise’ (Pedersen 2.60). He admits that the vocalism causes some diffi- 
culty, and he does not explain how Welsh w can be reconciled with the vowels of 
the suggested cognates. Yet the etymology is perpetuated in Walde-Pokorny 
1.744 under *tor(o-s)-. 

But etymological explanation is apparently to be found in a much more 
obvious source. If éwrf is not a borrowing from Lat. turba, turbéd, or turma, for 
the phonological reasons stated above, it is probably an actual cognate of all 
three and from the same IE original. The etymology of these words is fairly 
well established. They are from IE *tyer- : *tur- (Walde-Pokorny 1.749-50) 
and thus related to Attic Gk. ripBn ‘tumult, confusion’, Olcel. byrpa ‘to crowd, 
throng’, byrpask ‘to swarm, assemble in throngs’, Swiss Germ. Dorf ‘visit, 
assembly’ (but not Germ. Dorf ‘village’ < Gme. *horpa, which is evidently 
cognate with Welsh tref ‘hamlet, town, homestead’, Oscan érttbim ‘domum, 
aedificium’ under *iréb-, trdb-, trab-, etc., cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.757). An addi- 
tional Latin cognate is turbé, -dre ‘to throw into confusion’. A group of Ger- 
manic words with initial s- may well be related; these include OHG stor(r)en, 
NHG stéren, zerstéren; Olcel, styrr, gen. styrjar ‘tumult, confusion’; and also 
OHG, NHG Sturm, NE storm. 

Phonetically, W twrf can be derived from IE *tur- without difficulty, for IE 
u > Welsh w in neo-final syllable, cf. Pedersen 1.135. The f can represent 
either an m-suffix, as in Lat. turma (although there is the possibility that this is 
from *turbma), or a b-suffix, as in turba, turbé. 


NOTES ON SOME EARLY IRISH VERBAL FORMS 
VERNAM HULL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
1. Aisid, ad-ais 

Apparently synonymous with (ad)-dgathar ‘fears’ is the verb aisid' and its 
compound ad:ais, both of which occur in Early Irish. This similarity of mean- 
ing, coupled with a certain resemblance in form, has led the scribes to confuse the 
three verbs. An instance in point is afforded by the imperat. 2d sg. aghus, 
ZCP 3.448, 7, for which the variant readings are aghais and ais. Of these 
readings, ais is the correct imperat. 2d sg. of the simplex azsid. On the other 
hand, aghus and aghais would seem to be contamination-products of the verbal 
compounds (ad)-dgathar and ad-ais, for the imperat. 2d sg. of (ad)-dgathar is 
dgthe, whereas that of ad-ais would be ‘adais. If, therefore, the medieval 
scribes found it difficult to keep these verbs apart, it is not surprising that 
modern lexicographers at times should experience the same difficulty.2 Yet the 
difficulty does not lie with (ad):dgathar, which is well attested; rather, it lies 
with aisid and ad-ais, which, since they are seldom recorded, have in general not 


1 It is possible that aisid like (ad) -dgathar is compounded with the prep. ad, which then is 
dropped whenever the stress falls on the first syllable. In any event, all the forms thus far 
noted are prototonic and consequently may belong under deuterotonic ad-ais. 

2 See HIL 1.10 s.v. (ad-)dgathar; Zur keltischen Wortkunde §185. 
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been distinguished from (ad)-dgathar.* In view of this fact, such occurrences of 
aisid and ad-ais as have so far been noted are herewith listed in order to facilitate 
the identification of other examples which later may be found: 

Aisid: pres. ind. 3d sg. ni-aiss, MS H.3.18, 74c; no-da-ais, Fianaigecht, 16, 
§43;5 nachit-aiss, TBC (LU), 180, 5797:° nachad-ais, ZCP 12.404, 4; imperat. 
2d sg. ais, ZCP 3.448, fn. 8. 

Ad:ais: pres. ind. 3d sg. ad:n-ais, ZCP 3.448, 5; ad-ais, ZCP 3.454, 19. 

2. Cichsi 

In analyzing the conjugation of the Old Irish reduplicated s-future Thurneysen 
remarks: “The absolute 2 sg. occurs only in the obviously misspelt cichseco LL 
11912 (3 cichis(s), pres. cingid) ; a form like *cichst would be expected.” Cichsi, 
however, does occur in Aided Diarmada Meic Fergusa ‘The Violent Death of 
Diarmaid Son of Fergus’,® a tale which is preserved in three MSS. In this tale 
the seer Bec mac Dé in a ‘rhetorical’ prophecy predicting the manner of King 
Diarmaid’s death lists the various places through which the king will pass on his 
last, ill-fated journey. The verb of motion with which the list of places is intro- 
duced is the future second person singular of cingid ‘marches’, which in the three 
MSS. is spelled cichsi, YBL;° cichsi, UM;"° and cichse, Eg." Of these spellings, 
only that of Eg diverges from Thurneysen’s hypothetical *cichsi, but even this 
divergence can be explained by the fact that in Middle Irish final unstressed e 
and 7 are used interchangeably without regard to their former grammatical force. 
Since, therefore, the ‘expected’ form *cichsi actually is attested, there is no longer 


any need to leave an empty space in §663 (p. 411) of Thurneysen’s Grammar for 
the absolute second singular in the paradigm of the reduplicated s-future, as 
illustrated by guidid ‘prays’. In that empty space now may be inserted 
*gigst (cichst).? 


3. Do-toing 


The verbal stem tong- ‘to swear (an oath)’ forms a series of compounds by 
means of various prefixes such as com-, di-, ess-, etc. | Presumably it could also 
form a compound with to-, one of the commonest of the Irish preverbs. Yet the 


3 Note, however, aisim ‘I hate (recte “I fear’’)’, Fianaigecht 101. 

‘For this and several of the ensuing references, see ZCP 18.306, §653; Zur keltischen 
Wortkunde §185; Fianaigecht 20, fn. 43. 

5 Since the stressed vowel of no-da-ais rhymes with that of ais ‘back’, it is short—not long 
as marked in HIL 1.10 s.v. (ad-)dgathar; cf. Zur keltischen Wortkunde §185, fn. 2. 

6 Compare nachit-ais, TBC (YBL) 50, 1325. 

7A Grammar of Old Irish 412, §666. 

8 Ed. 8. H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica 1.72-82. 

® The Yellow Book of Lecan (facs. ed.) 17351. 

10 The Book of Ui Maine (facs. ed.) 134*31. 

11 MS Egerton 1782; cf. O’Grady 1.79. In the same prophecy (80) the future absolute 
2d singular of cingid seems to recur. There it is spelled cichst (cichsi, UM; ciesi, YBL). 

12 A study of the Irish ‘rhetorics’ will yield many other examples of the strong future 
which have not been recorded. Note in this connection on p. 80 in Bec mac Dé’s prophecy 
tba ‘thou shalt drink’ for older ¢bae, and at-ct ‘thou shalt see’, which is corrupt for at:chicht, 
the readings of YBL and UM;; cf. Thurneysen 402, 406. 
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correct transmission of the pres. ind. 3d sg. to:thoing* and do-thoing, Eriu 7.156, 
§§13, 12, has been questioned, probably because no other examples of this 
compound are recorded in the dictionaries or in the grammars. Several other 
examples, however, do occur: do‘tung dom dia tigernmas ‘I swear to my lordly 
god’, Fianaigecht, ed. K. Meyer, 38; dothorigu-sa (v.l. do-tunga-sa) tar mo 
sctath ‘I swear by my shield’, TBF, ed. M. Dillon 6, 19: do-toing (v.1. toindid) 
dia fiadnaisi ‘he swears to his evidence’, Triads, ed. K. Meyer 18, §135; da:tongat 
(v.l. da:thogat) fo alitbu anme ‘they swear it by the soul’s ...’,!5 Céin Adamndin, 
ed. K. Meyer 30, §46; do:thurig mo deo ‘I swear by my gods’, TBC (LL), ed. 
E. Windisch 19.%° Although it is true that of these examples only to-thoing 
could not be explained as an alternative spelling of dz:toing etc.,!” nevertheless the 
meaning ‘swears off, denies’ hardly suits the foregoing passages. On the other 
hand, ‘swears to, swears by’ makes good sense, for instance in the last example 
cited above, where for do:thurig mo deo another MS has luighim-si fom deibh 
‘I swear by my gods’. 

If, consequently, beside di:toing ‘swears off, denies’ there likewise exists a 
compound do-toing ‘swears to, swears by’, then the question arises whether the 
perfect of the simplex tongid really is composed of the preverbs to and com.'* 
For just as as‘cuitig is the perfect third singular of as‘toing ‘rejects’,!® is not per- 
haps du:cuitig the perfect third singular of do:toing?® The answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon further evidence, but at least the existence of a compound 
do‘toing seems assured on the basis of the passages listed. 


4. For:liathar 


The editors of HIL” suggest that perhaps for-liathar should be emended to 
fo'liathar ‘moves, flies’, because for-liathar is recorded only once, whereas 
fo'liathar is a well-attested verb. The suggested emendation, however, is not 
required. Since the verbal noun of fo'liathar is foliamain, gen. sg. foliamno, 
foliamna, the verbal noun of for:liathar ought to be forliamain, gen. sg. for- 
liamno, forliamna. Although not heretofore noted, this verbal noun actually 
occurs in the following passages: tucad ludd forluamna fom, LL 27343; imbeth 
forluamno, ZCP 3.449; crinner 7 forluamain hi fail dine, ZCP 3.450; treidi in-arben 
spirut forluamnat 7 do‘gniat mens fossad, ZCP 3.452. As in all the foregoing 
instances the preverb for apparently imparts an intensive force to the stem, 


13 To is the archaic form of the preverb do. 

4 ZCP 13.103. 

16 Altbu is obscure. 

16 Entered by Pedersen, VGDKS 2.652, §849.2, under di-to-n-g-. 

17 Among many instances illustrating the confusion between the preverbs di and do in 
Early Irish, observe, for example, di:toing, Triads, ed. K. Meyer 20, §159, for which, how- 
ever, the variant reading do-toing is given. 

18 Thurneysen 345, §534. 

19 Tbid. 344, §533. 

20 Such at any rate is Kuno Meyer’s opinion. In C4éin Adamnd@in 43, he takes to-cuitchetar 
(20, §29) to be the perfect 3d plural of do-toing—not of tongid. 

212.53 s.v. (for-)laf. 

22 Briu 2.190, §58. 
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the verbal noun forliamain would seem to mean ‘excessive motion, restlessness’, 
and the finite verb for-luiathar, ‘moves with (excessive) speed’. 


5. Imb-fia 


Among the numerous compounds of the verbal stem fe-n- ‘to weave’ is imb-fen, 
imm-fen ‘encloses, fences’,”* of which the active present perfect subjunctive 3d 
singular is ‘imcua beside deponential -imcoir.24 Without the perfective particle 
com, the active present subjunctive 3d singular is to be found in Bretha 
Comaithcesa ‘Judgments of Cotenancy’,” although so far it has not been identi- 
fied because the text in part is corruptly transmitted: [npia résiu ad-gara ‘Let 
him enclose with a fence* before?’ he sues’. Obviously inpia here should be 
emended to imb-fia; it is exactly parallel in form to for-fia,¥ the active present 
subjunctive 3d singular of for-fen ‘completes’, which is another compound of the 
verbal stem fe-n-. To be noted as well is the preservation of the b (written p)” 
in the preverb imb, for in the Old Irish Glosses this b usually is assimilated to 
the preceding m. The absence of assimilation, therefore, suggests that the 
foregoing.legal maxim must be of considerable antiquity, even though it does not 
form part of the main text but is embedded in the commentary. 


6. Ro:tocad, ‘rodcad 


The identification of -rodcad® in recent years as the prototonic ro-preterite 
passive 3d singular of tocaid ‘destines’,*!, helps to clear up an obscure passage in 
The Evernew Tongue” which contains the same form: Tipra Shion 1 tirib Ebra 


sund nocon rodcad ar in da fogbad nach baeth do lin cen forbairt. On the basis of 
the above identification this passage now may be emended and translated as 
follows: Tipra Shion 1 tirib Ebra sund, noconrodcad aranda:fogbad nach baeth. 
Dovlin cen forbairt ‘The well of Zion here in the lands of the Hebrews, it has not 
been destined that any fool should find it. It floods without (apparent) in- 
crease.’ 

For the medial d of :rodcad one expects th when syncope takes place, as for 


23 Literally ‘weaves about’. 

* For these perfective forms, see Eriu 9.41-2. That imb-fen, imm-fen also should have a 
deponential conjugation seems questionable; hence perhaps for ‘imcoir read ‘imcoe or 
‘imcoi, an emendation which finds some support in the fact that in all the examples so far 
recorded the initial consonant of the next word is an r. 

2% AL 4.126, 4. 

26 The subjunctive in Irish often expresses a command that need not be complied with 
at once. 

27 As restu is followed normally by the ro-subjunctive, one might expect here ad-rogra 
in place of the ordinary subjunctive ad:gara, but exceptions occur; cf. Contr. Dict. Ir. 
Lang. 8.v. resiu. 

28 Spelled farfia in Ml. 55°16. 

29 Inp for imb likewise is found in inp-auch gl. ‘ago’, Thes. Pal. 2.360. 

30H, Lewis and H. Pedersen, A Concise Comp. Celt. Gram. 401, §642. In the source 
cited by Lewis and Pedersen the c of -rodcad, however, is lenited just as it also is in Eriu 
12.168, 12. 

31 Apparently forms of this verb in the active voice have not yet been noted. 

#8 Briu 2.114, §39. 
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example in the ro-pres. subj. pass. 3d sg. -rothcatther.* Perhaps the use of d for 
th is a mere scribal idiosyncrasy; the Wiirzburg Glosses, at all events, frequently 
have d instead of th. On the other hand, the voiceless interdental spirant 
th [0] may have been voiced when it came in contact with the following voiced 
guttural explosive c [g], the resultant sound being represented by the letter d 
since Irish lacks a special symbol for the voiced interdental spirant.*® Beside 
‘rodcad, however, one likewise finds -rodchad,** where the aspirated c is difficult to 
explain. If ch is not just a misspelling, it may owe its origin to the fact that 
tocaid perhaps derives from tonkiiz, with a nasal infix in the stem of the present 
tense. In that case the absence of the nasal in the stems of the extra-presential 
tenses would account for the aspiration of the c in the preterite, and the aspirated 
c in turn might well spread by analogy to other forms or derivatives where it is 
not historically justified.” An instance in point is the noun dothcad, dodcad, 
gen. sg. dothcazd, dodcaid ‘misfortune’, from do-tocad (archaic -toceth),** all forms 
with unaspirated c; yet such spellings as gen. sg. dodchaid also are recorded.” 
These spellings, consequently, would seem to arise from analogy rather than 
from any regular phonetic development. 


LATIN -S- IN ITALIAN 


ROBERT A. HALL JR., CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The development of Latin -s-,! in Tuscan and in standard Italian, is double: 
unvoiced and voiced, like that of the Latin unvoiced intervocalic occlusives.? 
But the situation is different from that of the latter in one respect: there is no 


phonemic contrast in Italian between unvoiced and voiced s,’ and oscillation 
between unvoiced and voiced occurs without affecting meaning. Hence the 
-s- of any given word may be: 

1. normally unvoiced, as in casa ‘house’, mese ‘month’; 

2. normally voiced, as in sposato ‘married’, piselli ‘peas’; 

3. showing oscillation, as in -ese ‘-ese’, -oso ‘-ous’, susina ‘plum’, taso ‘tartar’.* 


88 Thes. Pal. 2.293, 6. Compare likewise sothcedach ‘fortunate’ and dothcedach ‘un- 
fortunate’, AL 1.40, 11. 

34 Note, for instance, maid instead of maith ‘good’; cf. G. I. Ascoli, Il Codice Irlandese 
dell’ Ambrosiana 2.374 f. 

88 Thurneysen 22, §30. 

86 See fn. 30. 

37 T am indebted to Dr. Osborn Bergin for this suggestion. 

88 Compare dotced (dothceth, UM) .t. di-toiced (di-thoiceth, UM), Anecd. 4.34, §409. 

89 R. Thurneysen, Zu irischen Handschriften und Litteraturdenkmilern 1.13, §1, 19. 

1 An unvoiced sibilant, cf. R. G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin® §53 (Baltimore, 1945); 
E. H. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin? §185a (Baltimore, 1940). 

2 Cf. the present author’s discussion in The Papal States in Italian Linguistic History, 
Lana. 19.125-40 (1943), and references there given. 

8’ Cf. G. Porru, TCLP 8.187-208 (1939), and the present author in Italica 21.76 (1944); 
also the criticisms of Porru by B. Malmberg, A propos du systéme phonologique de italien, 
Acta Linguistica 3.34-43 (1942,43). 

‘For the most recent discussion of these alternations in usage, cf. B. Migliorini, Pro- 
nunzia fiorentina o pronunzia romana 68-72 (Florence, 1945). 
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Explanations of this double development have varied. Meyer-Liibke5 
attempted a formulation of the voicing of s as a conditioned sound-change, 
occurring in pre-tonic position. The Bartoli revision of Meyer-Liibke’s Italian 
grammar treats forms with unvoiced s as characteristic of Tuscan, and those 
with voiced s as northern borrowings. Merlo,’ on the other hand, has main- 
tained that voiced s is indigenous in Tuscany and unvoiced sa Latinism. Grand- 
gent,® Rohlfs,® and Pei! state the problem without offering definite solutions. 

The material of the AIS affords further light on the question. There are seen 
to be three types of s: unvoiced fortis, unvoiced lenis, and voiced. The second 
of these is clearly the first stage in the development from unvoiced fortis to 
voiced, and hence in our maps and discussion is included with the latter. Figure 
1 shows the outer limit of lenis and voiced s in certain words which have un- 
voiced s in standard Italian. The similarity between the isoglosses of these 
words and those of words containing Italian -p-, -i-, -k- from Latin -p-, -t-, -k-!! 
will be noticed. The spread of lenis and voiced -s- shows borrowing from the 
north, in most words through the corridor of the Papal States, with isolated 
areas of unvoiced s (relic areas left by the diffusion of lenis and voiced s), and 
other isolated areas of lenis or voiced s, clearly left by a new radiation of un- 
voiced s from Tuscany. Another road of borrowing has been along the Tyr- 
rhenian coast, as evidenced in susina ‘plum’ (line G).” 

Figure 2 shows the outer limit of lenis and voiced s in certain words which 
have voiced s in standard Italian. Here again, the parallelism in geographical 
distribution with words having -g- from Latin -k-" is marked: lenis and voiced s 
has spread over most of Tuscany, in addition to the Tiber valley and adjacent 
areas of the former Papal States. 

It is also worth noting that there is no difference between the development of 
Latin -s- and that of Latin -ns-, as claimed by Merlo (Lat. -s- giving Italian 
voiced s; Latin -ns- giving Italian unvoiced s). On the one hand, mese < ménse- 
(line F) shows unvoiced s in Tuscany, with the general distribution characteristic 
of the words of Figure 1; on the other hand, sposate < spédnsdtis (line Z) shows 
voiced sin most of Tuscany. The only difference between mese and sposate is in 


5 Italienische Grammatik §208 (Leipzig, 1890); Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 
1.§444 (Leipzig, 1890). 

¢ Grammatica storica della lingua italiana e dei dialetti toscani §§112, 115 (Torino, 1931). 

7ID 9.19 (1933); Della sibilante tra vocali nel toscano, ID 16.1-8 (1940). 

8 From Latin to Italian §105 (Cambridge, 1927): ‘All the theories proposed to explain the 
Tuscan inconsistency—influence of accent, dialect borrowing, difference of prehistoric 
Latin prototypes—are unsatisfactory. Can it be that Tuscan intervocalic s was once 
always voiced and is now in process of transition from ¢ to s?’ 

® La struttura linguistica dell’Italia 16, fn. 1 (Leipzig, 1937): ‘Ora, quale di queste due 
correnti e quella indigena? Quale é stata importata da fuori? La questione vuole essere 
esaminata di nuovo.’ 

10 The Italian Language §92 (New York, 1941). 

11 Figures 2, 4,5 in The Papal States, Lana. 19.127, 129, 130. 

12 Unfortunately, evidence for the -s- of susina in the Marche and the Tiber valley is 
lacking, as there the work for ‘plum’ is of the type prugna (< priinea). 

13 Figure 8 in The Papal States, Lana. 19.133. 

4 ID 16.3-5, 7-8. 
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the spread of the forms with lenis and voiced s, simply a difference in the extent 
of borrowing of these sounds in individual words. 

In short, the AIS evidence fully confirms the thesis that unvoiced -s- is the 
normal Tuscan and standard Italian development of Latin -s- (of any origin), 
parallel to the regular preservation in Italian of Latin unvoiced intervocalic 
stops. 


RELICS OF LATIN mellig6 IN BALKAN ROMANCE 
YAKOV MALKIEL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


My colleagues Henry and Renée Kahane have kindly drawn my attention to 
a few formations found in the Balkan area which can be traced to Lat. MELLIG6, 
-INIs, as used by Pliny, and thus lend strong support to the theory that I have 
advocated (on the basis of Hispanic material exclusively) that the Latin word 
has survived in Romance (see LANG. 22.284-316).! The formations involved 
are: standard colloquial Greek uirAiyypa (Cephalonian yediyypa) ‘plant-louse; 
vine-fretter’ and Greco-Albanian mil’ingre ‘scabies of leaves’. The latter word 
was connected by G. Meyer, in the year 1891, with Serbian medljika ‘mildew’ 
(which Meyer, in contrast to Vuk and Miklosich, was inclined to class with 
Serb. med ‘honey’).2. Yet as early as 1894, the same scholar, in discussing the 
Cephalonian variant, expressed doubt as to the correctness of his previous 
explanation.® 

It is indeed impossible to separate the Greek and the Greco-Albanian forms 
from Hispanic melindre and especially from Minhoto melingre, a variant which I 
explicitly labeled as the presumably original form of the Hispanic outgrowth of 
MELLIGINE. A substandard pronunciation *MELLINGUINE (in imitation of 
SANGUINE and INGUINE, as A. Steiger surmised in 1925) must have been prevalent 
at widely scattered points of the Empire. The development of meaning in the 
West is transparent, particularly in its initial stage (‘honey substance’ > ‘frit- 
ters’). The semantic bridge between the etymon and the forms used in Greece 
(by Greeks and Albanians) is reconstructed by H. and R. Kahane, who recall 
that honeydew is produced by the secretion of plant-lice. 

The exact focal point of the diffusion of MELLIG6 over portions of the Balkan 
Peninsula must be determined by specialists. Meyer-Liibke identified the 
Latin suffixes -AGINE, -IGINE, -dGiNE in Mozarabic, Italian (the literary idiom 
and the dialects of Sicily, Calabria, Milan, and Venice), Provengal, and Portu- 
guese.* Additional relics have been discovered in Astur-Leonese-Galician and, 


1 In spite of careful proofreading, a few printer’s errors have crept into the notes to that 
article. Correct in notes 56 and 97 ‘variant from’ to ‘variant form’; in note 68, the title of 
the book is Arte poética espafiola; in note 84, read micr6; in note 93: Cejador y Frauca; in 
note 98, line 6: Michaélis. In the excursus, read Cantar (309), Galician (310), and sangut- 
suela (316). Author’s errors include an untenable parallel in note 69, whose weakness has 
been pointed out to me by several Indo-Europeanists. 

2G. Meyer, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der albanesischen Sprache 279 (Strassburg, 
1891). 

3 Idem, Neugriechische Studien (zweiter Teil) 40, included in Sitzungsberichte Wien 130. 

4Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen 2.470-1. 

5 See my note The [Latin] Suffix -Ac6 in Astur-Leonese-Galician Dialects, Lane. 19.256-8, 
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to a much smaller extent, in Rumanian. The decay of -AGINE and -IGINE on the 
eastern periphery of the Empire seems to coincide with the unusually lively 
development of -AMINE and -IMINE, only scantily represented in the West.’ The 
preservation of MELLIGO outside of the borders of the Romance-speaking territory 
rather than in Rumanian testifies to the archaic character of the newly discovered 
relics. The thinly Latinized Greco-Albanian zone, separated at an early date 
from the aggregate of Romance-speaking countries, and the tiny northwestern 
fringe of Portugal thus appear, to use Jud’s simile, as the two lone pillars at the 
sides of an edifice whose central portion has crumbled long ago.® 


EXPOSED SUBJECT AND OBJECT IN SPANISH AND OTHER ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
EPHRAIM CROSS, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The Romance languages inherited from Latin a verb fully inflected as to 
personal pronominal relations, and, in addition, a series of personal pronouns. 
In this aggregate is the germ of the ‘pleonastic’ pronominal construction, which 





with addenda in AJP 65.378 and Lane. 22.296-8. On OGal. gafeen ‘leprosy’, see R. 
Riibecamp, BF 1.324. 

6S. Puscariu, Die ruminischen Diminutivsuffixe, Achter Jahresbericht des Instituts 
fiir rumanische Sprache 227 (Leipzig, 1902); the most interesting example is PLANTAGINE > 
Rum. pitlagind. 

7G. Pascu, Sufixele romAnesti 139-43 (Bucarest, 1916); Th. Capidan, Die nominalen 
Suffixe im Aromunischen, Fiinfzehnter Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir ruminische Sprache 
58-9 (Leipzig, 1909). On the organic survival of Lat. (az)RAmINE in Alb. rembe ‘bronze’, 
see the criticism of a recent monograph of C. Tagliavini (who thinks of a borrowing from 
Italian) by N. Jokl, Zur Erforschung der albanesischen Mundart von Borgo Erizzo in 
Dalmazien, AR 24.131. 

8 A few additions to the paper on Sp. melindre and vellido may be in order. The rare 
phrase tus ojos velidos reappears in Torres Naharro 1.154 (ed. Gillet). On the doubtful 
connection between vellido and Castilla veliciosa in a work of Hernd&ndez-Santillana, ca. 
1527, see J. E. Gillet, HR 9.56, 63. With respect to note 105 notice that L. B. Simpson’s 
improved edition of El Corbacho shows both meloso and melioso (fols. 19ro, 84vo). To the 
formations in -ido listed in Excursus A add: mal guarido ‘wretched, miserable’ (Rimado de 
palacio, E, quatr. 1000d); OGal. escoorido ‘colorless’ (BF 1.332); OSp. desynchalydo ‘care- 
less, slovenly, nonchalant’ (El Corbacho, fol. 69ro; the variant desanchalido appears in 
Confisién del amante, fol. 157vo, where desanchalimiento ‘nonchalance’ is frequently used: 
fols. 155 ro, 155vo, 156vo, 345vo). A substantival formation worth registering is el en- 
prestido ‘levy’ (Rimado de palacio, N, quatr. 78b). 

The Dice. Hist. 2.184b quotes bellido, used in reference to ‘beard’ and ‘neck’, from poetic 
passages in Pérez de Hita and Moreto. WaAst. milindro, milindroso are identified by Ace- 
vedo y Huelves; WAst. remelgado and remilgau are merely phonetic variants, while CAst. 
arremelgar and arremilgar (Canellada) are semantically differentiated. Comparable to 
ancient melozxa is CAst. mielora. CAst. esmielgar (note 106) has a counterpart in WAst. 
esmelgar (Acevedo y Huelves) ; the corresponding instrument is called esmelgodotra. Amelar 
‘to manufacture honey’ (of bees) was used by Torres Villarroel (Dicc. Hist. 1.530a). An 
early dating of melcocha (note 114) is provided by Fr. I. de Mendoza, Canc. Cast. 1.7a. 
Add to notes 21 and 24 that conceivably the last hesitant mention of *BELLITus by Meyer- 
Liibke is found in his Einfiihrung*® 204 (1920). The development -inguine > Ptg. -ingre 
has its parallel in other branches of Romance; cf. G. Karsten, The Origin of the Suffix 
-re in French ordre, coffre, pampre, MLN 3.374-6. 
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is quite general in Romance. ‘Double’ pronouns occur both as subject and as 
object.1_ The so-called ‘repeated’ subject, consisting of noun and pronoun, 
occurs as early as the Old French period: Reis Corsablis il est del altre part 
‘King Corsablis he is on the other side’; Li quens Rodlanz il est molt irascuz 
‘Count Roland he is very angry’.? This turn exists in present-day popular 
speech. 

The Old French condition is synchronous with fully inflected verbs and 
pronouns that still remain ‘tonic’. OF chant (Latin canté) is today represented 
by je chante, while OF je chant is now represented by moi, je chante ‘I sing’. 
But there is much variation as to the use or omission of the subject pronoun in 
OF, except for emphasis or contrast. The pronouns, even those which later 
ost the stress accent, remained ‘tonic’ for a long period.‘ 

The essense of pleonasm resides in the very economy of the Indo-European 
languages, as conspicuously illustrated in the Latin-Romance group. Latin 
cantant is ‘they sing’; hominés cantant is really ‘the men they sing’. 

For all the changes in phonology, the exposed subject exemplified in Old 
French has continued up to the present, notably in the popular speech. ‘Doubled’ 
pronouns occur in present-day French, with a divergence of usage. We say 
Il a parlé, lui ‘He spoke’, but, without the ‘conjunctive’ pronoun, L’homme a 
parlé, not L’homme il a parlé. The sentence Vous et moi avons eu tort ‘You and I 
were wrong’ has no resuming pronoun and no exposed subject. Further, while 
there is a difference in form for moz and je, there is none for elle, nous, vous, elles. 
In addition, luz and eux may be used alone, as subject pronouns. Investigating 
further, we note that the declarative order is pronoun + verb: il est, but the 
interrogative is verb + pronoun: est-2/?. This is in contradiction to the inter- 
rogative order when a noun subject is involved: L’homme est-il ici? ‘The man 
is he here?’ Pourquoi votre ami n’est-il pas ici? ‘Why your friend is he not 
here?’ Quand votre ami est-il parti? ‘When your friend did he leave?’ The 
subject introduces the sentence or precedes the verb. 

French therefore presents a confused condition that may reflect a transition 
state or an incipient stage. The Spanish verb, with a conjugation system that 
preserves distinction of forms far more extensively than French, does not require 
the expression of the subject personal pronoun, nor has it developed a double 
set of subject pronouns. Rhaeto-Romance, on the other hand, has pleonastic 
subject pronouns.® 

We also find an exposed object (preposed) resumed by a personal pronoun: 
Sp. A Juan le vi, Fr. Jean, je Vai vu ‘John I saw him’ = ‘I saw John’. Italian 
and Rumanian have the same construction. This preposed object has been re- 
sumed by a personal pronoun during the entire French period: Ceste bataille 


1 For ‘repeated subject’, see W. Meyer-Liibke, Gram. d. rom. Spr. 3.§341. 

2 La chanson de Roland (Oxford version) 885, 777 (revised ed. by T. A. Jenkins; Boston 
and New York, 1924). 

*H. Bauche, Le langage populaire 154 (Paris, 1929). 

4K. Nyrop, Gram. hist. de la langue fr. 5.§177 (Copenhagen, 1925). 

*T. Gartner, Handb. d. ritorom. Spr. und Lit. 213-4 (Halle, 1910). 
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veirement la ferom ‘This battle we will certainly fight (it)’;6 La nuict ... il la passa 
avec grande inquiétude “The night he spent (it) in great anxiety’.’ 

With a relative pronoun the use of a personal pronoun is very much ingrained 
in Spanish. This usage, which reduces the relative pronoun to an exposed sub- 
ject or object, is found also in French and Italian. It is not new in French, but 
is now especially characteristic of the popular speech: un honnéte garcgon qui 
vient ici, que tu le connais bien, que tu as bu avec lui ‘a decent fellow who comes 
here, whom you know him well, whom you have drunk with him’. In the 
popular speech the relative que as subject is ‘reinforced’ by a personal pronoun: 
C’est mot que je V’ai fait ‘It is I who did it’ (literally, ‘It is I that I did it’).® The 
Spanish literary occurrences are numerous: una inscripcién en letras enrevesadas 
que no las entenderia el mismo cura ‘an inscription in intricate letters which the 
very priest wouldn’t understand them’.’° The grammar of the Spanish Academy 
calls que a dative in un sargento de milicias que le falta media oreja viene ‘a sergeant 
who to him is missing half an ear’. The que is a ‘subject absolute’. From 
Cervantes the grammar cites: en lengua que por estas partes hay muy pocos que la 
entiendan ‘in a language which there are very few hereabouts who understand it’; 
otro libro tengo que le llamo suplemento ‘another book which I call it a supplement’. 
Lastly, we come to the simultaneous use of the relative gue with the conjunction 
que: En Sevilla y enmitad del camino que se dirige al convento de San Jerénimo 
desde la puerta de la Macarena, hay, entre otros ventorrillos célebres, uno que, por el 
lugar en que estd colocado y las circunstancias especiales que en él concurren, puede 
decirse que era, si ya no lo es, el mds neto y caractertstico de todas los ventorrillos 
andaluces ‘there is one which it can be said that it was the cleanest’.! 

The example just cited fits under the rubric of the type I presented in my 
analysis of a syntactical arrangement with parece que, a highly idiomatic 
Spanish construction entailing what might now properly be termed, within the 
framework of Romance grammar, a developmental ‘exposed subject’ or ‘subject 
absolute’. 

The parece-que construction is our key example of this type. The circum- 
stance that there is a frequent and identical occurrence with other verbs and 
with other than impersonal forms not only confirms the ingrained character of 
the construction treated, but also establishes the correctness of my interpretation 
that we are dealing with what may be viewed as an exposed subject and not a 
casual anacoluthon. Again, the persistence and propagation of the parece-que 
construction indicates a conformity with Spanish syntactical practice attendant, 
of course, upon the separate, independent development of Spanish, and char- 
acterizing, as well as affecting, that development. 


6 La chanson de Roland 882. 

7 Montaigne, quoted by Nyrop §227. 

8 Idem. 

® Bauche 102-3. 

10 V. Blasco Ibdfiez, La tumba de Ali-Bellus (in Cuentos valencianos, 1916). 

11 GramAtica de la lengua espafiola® §351 note 1%, §352 (Madrid and Barcelona, 1931). 
12G. A. Bécquer, La venta de los gatos, paragraph 1. 
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Before pursuing this point with further examples it is necessary to dwell upon, 
and clarify, the not infrequent occurrence illustrated by the citation from 
Bécquer, the simultaneous use of the relative que with the conjunction que: 
recordando a la que todos sabtan que se habia ahogado ayer ‘recalling her who all 
know (that she) had drowned yesterday’. This concurrence is seen in the 
third example of my earlier analysis: un oficial y un criado suyo, que parece que se 
van a Zaragoza ‘an officer and a servant of his who it seems that they are going 
away to Saragossa [seem to be going away]’.'* Here the ‘exposed subject’ un 
oficial y un criado suyo is modified by a relative clause, but there is no expressed 
predicate for the complex subject. The reason for this omission is that the 
phrase is a reply to a question asking what persons have departed. The con- 
comitance with a relative clause introduced by the relative pronoun que, which 
has the same form as the conjunction que, is a fortuitous circumstance not 
affecting the main phenomenon. The forms are the same, but the functions are 
different. 

This example of mine was termed by Dwight L. Bolinger ‘plainly unanalyz- 
able’..5 Nevertheless, the analysis was made and the analysis is plain. My 
juxtaposed translation and a reference to the context make it clear that the 
example not only is easily analyzable but differs in no basic wise from the others 
cited. This is not at all a matter of ‘doubling of que clauses’ except as to form. 
Since the first que in the example is the relative pronoun and the second is the 
conjunction, each has a distinct function. The occasional loss of the second que 
due to a confusion arising out of the successive association is another matter. 
The possible loss of the second que still leaves our ‘exposed subject’ intact. It 
should also be noted that where que would introduce a clause with a verb in the 
indicative its omission is rare. 

Since this type of ‘exposed subject’ is not sporadic, it becomes profitable to 
trace some extensions, ramifications, and parallels of the phenomenon. In 
parallel occurrence with the ‘exposed subject’ + parece que + verb in agreement 
with the ‘exposed subject’, we find: el hombre no cabe duda de que es espanol 
‘the man there is no doubt that he is Spanish’, besides numerous other verbs and 
verbal phrases in impersonal form, as in the Bécquer example. With personal 
verb forms we find: el hombre supongo que estd aqué ‘the man I suppose that he is 
here’. This is typical. 

My previous suggestion that parece que has become equivalent to an adverb 
is an explanatory device, a functional explanation in the light of orthodox Latin 
syntax. Viewed historically and on the assumption that we have a continuation 
of Latin syntax, the impersonal construction has the fibre out of which an adverb 
may be formed. For the evolution parece que to an adverb we have a pattern in 
quizd < qui sapit ‘perhaps’. A personal construction like supongo que, suponemos 
que, etc., being subject to variation, does not so readily lend itself to such pho- 
netic reduction. If Spanish syntax evolves far enough from Latin and if the 
cast of the Spanish language becomes radically different from Latin, such tradi- 


18 Quoted by H. Keniston, Spanish syntax list 42.413 (New York, 1937). 
14 EF. Cross, Spanish parece que, Lana. 21.266. 
18 LANG. 22.359. 
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tional explanations may become unnecessary and inadequate except in so far as 
they are analogical. 


MORE ON THE PRESENT TENSE IN ENGLISH 
DWIGHT L. BOLINGER, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


{Examples of the present progressive having minimal contrast with the simple 
present make ‘base tense’ or ‘fact of proc2ss’ a better description of th2 simple 
present than ‘constitution of things’, the latter being, however, the most important 
corollary.] 


Edward Calver! offers an ingenious summary of the underlying meaning of 
the simple present tense in English as opposed to the present progressive: that it 
refers to ‘the constitution of things (logical, physical, psychological, essential, 
etc.)’, while the progressive is the tense of ‘mere occurrence’. These observa- 
tions will be an extension of remarks more than a criticism. Calver excepted 
one use, the historical present, from his formula, and there are two other types 
that in a very literal application of the formula would probably have to be ex- 
cepted also; but I believe that his principle does, if we admit the possibility of 
metaphor,” account for both the historical present and for one of the other types. 

The historical present usually has to do with action in sequence (Calver’s 
example: She runs to the cop and grabs him by the arm); at such times there is 
none of that p:rduration or predestination that seems to characterize the other 
uses of the simple present discussed by Calver. Alongside of the historical 
present is the first of the two types mentioned above: constructions with adverbs 
in inverted order, such as Here comes the teacher! and Away they go!, reporting 
immediate occurrences and accordingly, on the surface, seeming to be closer to 
The teacher is coming and They are going away, i.e. to the progressive, than to 
other uses of the simple present. But both this and the historical present may 
be regarded as a figurative extension of the ‘constitution of things’. The speaker 
who uses She runs to the cop and grabs him by the arm is oblivious of everything 
but the occurrence. The setting is abolished, and she runs BECOMEs ‘constitution 
of things’ by absorbing the attention completely. The extreme vividness of the 
historical present results from this metaphorical abolition of everything irrelevant 
to the process itself. 

But there is one use of the historical present which Calver would not have 
needed to except even from the literal interpretation of his principle, namely, 
when it is used in a context of past verbs, e.g. Jack said that his mother was very ill, 
and got me to go see what I could do for her. I had to leave my other patients and 
drive half the evening, which meant that all my plans were upset. And then he tells 
me that the whole thing was a hoax! Or this example, from Detective Tales: 
Yeah! You said he wouldn’t live! In other words, you promised to kill him. 


1The Uses of the Present Tense Forms in English, Lane. 22.317-25 (1946). 

2 The metaphorical extension of grammatical principles is too common to need defense 
here, and does not constitute a begging of the question. We may define the superlative 
degree with logical rigidity as ‘the form showing that something is unequaled’, and then 
may figuratively call something ‘best’ not necessarily because it is unequaled, but becausa 
for the moment we choose to regard it as unequaled. 
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And then he gets killed! The present tense here is used to point up the REALIZA- 
TION OF TRUTH, a dénouement of fact against a background of supposition—fact 
being, of course, the constitution of things. 

The other of the two types does seem to be a real exception. It appears to be 
of recent importation in English, affecting only a handful of action verbs, and 
is employed in ‘tricky’ speech as a virtually exact equivalent of the present 
progressive. Following are some examples: 


What Goes On Here In My Heart? (Popular song published in 1938.) 

Before we scram over to the hoosegow, Sammy, I’d like to find out what goes on, around 
here. (Detective Tales 14.4, Mar. 1940, p. 9/2.) 

What makes, uncle? (Ibid. 14/1.) 

What goes? (Mr. District Attorney radio program, 11 Apr. 1940.) 

Better know what cooks. (Ibid. 22 Apr. 1942.) 

What plays? (Thin Man radio program, 9 Sept. 1942.) 

What goes on here, anyway? (‘Suspicion’, film with British setting.) 


Contrast these with the more conventional What’s playing at the theater?, 
What’s cooking?, and What’s doing? By sheer weight of numbers, the infinite 
typical uses of the simple present tense probably infect these atypical expressions 
with some of their ‘constitution of things’ coloring, though the difference between 
What goes on? and What’s going on? is minimal. Even this minimal contrast is 
hardly to be detected between How goes it? and How are things going? The form 
Who goes there? sounds like an archaism or a translation. 

Calver’s analysis contains one factual error: the statement that when the 
simple present tense is used to express future time, ‘one occurrence, not many 
occurrences or a continuous functioning, is meant’ (323). The specifiing adverbs 
used are tomorrow, next month, a year from now, all expressing ‘time AT which’. 
If an expression of ‘time AFTER which’ is employed, the tense may well refer to 
many occurrences or to a continuous functioning, as in After next week I eat 
every day at Joe’s, or F'rom tomorrow on I work at the Ford plant. The same is 
true in some subordinate clauses: If you stay permanently in New Haven, what will 
you do with your family? or When I live in New Haven, I expect to find a decent 
house. Calver calls his point important for the conclusion. I cannot see that it 
is, however, so that his main position is unharmed. 

Calver’s presentation suffers from an overemphasis upon the ‘long-lasting’ 
uses of the simple present; the subtypes that he singles out all have wide temporal 
spread: the timeless, the order of nature, the habitual, the potential, and direc- 
tions. Borderline examples on the order of uéter in his own sentence (not there 
used as an example) As I utter these words are lacking. 

It does not necessarily follow that examples of narrower temporal spread 
would invalidate the principle. An interesting confirmation is provided by the 
type, referring to a single occurrence and hence lying squarely on the borderline, 
in which reasons and explanations are involved. Mr. A asks, Why do you take 
this road? (or, What makes you take this road?), and Mr. B replies , I take it be- 
cause there is no other way to go. Both locutions are commonly used to refer to 
just one trip on the road, although in the answer the progressive I am taking tt 
is more frequent. Here the action is contaminated by the cause of the action, 
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cause being perdurable. Another example: Why ts it that he looks at us like that? 

There are, however, instances with narrow time-spread that put the principle 
to a severer test: John holds a deuce; You want to buy?—very well, let’s hear what 
you offer; What is it that he hangs on to up there that keeps him from falling? These 
involve single events, and are more crucial than those that Calver labels crucial 
(325); in the latter, he exaggerates the contrast between simple and progressive 
by including the adverbs always, usually, and again. The principle has to be 
equally valid for the minimal contrast between You lie! and You are lying! 
We can rationalize John holds a deuce by reason of the implication in holds that 
something impends or is important for the game, or perhaps by the influence of 
the synonymous John has a deuce; but some of the other single-event presents 
are harder to subsume. 

Perhaps we may find a more inclusive rationale for the simple present tense, 
which will account more easily for the borderline cases and of which the ‘consti- 
tution of things’ will be the most important corollary. We might call the simple 
present tense the BASE TENSE, to which all other tenses are oriented but which is 
itself oriented to nothing, expressing merely the FAcT OF PROCESS. The simple 
present has no confines, but all other tenses are confined in some way.’ It is 
‘timeless’ not in the sense of ‘eternal’ but of ‘non-committal about time’. The 
present progressive tense, on the other hand, is confined by or oriented to a be- 
ginning or a possible cessation. 

Whenever, then, the speaker wishes to avoid the confinement of time implicit 
in the other tenses, he uses the simple present. This would occur in all cases of 
‘constitution of things’, where lack of confinement is necessarily predicated. 
It would occur whenever the speaker turns away from an event in real time (What 
is it that he is hanging on to up there?) and views it merely as a topic of discussion, 
as a FACT of process whose temporal connexions are unimportant (What ts it that 
he hangs on to up there?)—and this ‘turning away’ may be literal as well as figura- 
tive: if we look at the person hanging on, as we ask the question, we are more 
likely to use the progressive than if we turn our gaze away and ask our question 
of another bystander. And it would occur whenever the sensory data are so 
vivid that they blank out the temporal context: It itches; It feels good; How 
sweetly she sleeps there!; See with what a vigorous stroke he writes those words! 
The historical present is thus subsumed, as is also the type Here comes the teacher! 
We note the frequency of exclamations when sensory data are vivid. 

The most pointed example of ‘fact of process’ is provided by newspaper head- 
lines, which are almost invariably in the simple present when recording events 
that have already occurred. When we read Henry Ford Dies, we accept the 
occurrence as mere fact; if we were to read Henry Ford Died, we should ask 
‘When?’ or ‘Then what happened?’ or some other question regarding a temporal 
connection. 

3 The simple present may be confined by some added element; but per se it is not con- 
fined. The role of these added elements in confusing the basic meaning of the simple 
present tense is clearly exposed by Calver (and, for Spanish, in an unpublished study by 
W. E. Bull). 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC SCIENCE. By EpGar H. Sturtevant. 
Pp. [ix] + 173. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 


No reader of this book can fail to be struck by the uniqueness of its genre and 
by its highly personal style. Nor are the two unrelated to each other. The 
author has meant to write a true introduction to linguistic science as distin- 
guished both from a technical manual, however elementary, and from a populari- 
zation of the entire field and its results. This has left him free to outline the 
range of subject matter without obligation to exhaust it, to combat bad folk- 
lore on language by simple argument without being dogmatic, to initiate the 
student to certain methods of linguistics by taking him through carefully chosen 
instances of linguistic reasoning, and in general to follow his own predilections in 
such a way as to make the outcome easily more harmonious than many an 
encyclopedic work boasting a false completeness. A certain similarity in scope 
and purpose keep reminding one of Jespersen’s Language, although the two 
books differ as vastly as the personalities and interests of their writers. As a 
beginners’ book in the strict sense, Sturtevant’s is almost alone. 

The beneficial looseness of the undertaking appears from a glance at its plan. 
Chapters VII to XV, or the latter 100 pages or so, are devoted to linguistic 
change under the headings The Empirical Basis of Phonetic Laws; Why Are 
Phonetic Laws Regular?; Assimilation and Dissimilation; Analogic Creation; 
Processes Sometimes Confused With Analogic Creation (i.e. contamination and 
the like) ; Change of Vocabulary; Change of Meaning; The Comparative Method. 
The first six chapters deal, after an introductory essay, with Phonetics and 
Phonemics; The Relation of Writing to Speech; Records of Speech; The Origin 
of Language; Descriptive Linguistics. The historical portion, crowned as it 
is by an impressive exposition of reconstructed ‘Indo-Hittite’, is clearly nearer 
to the heart of the author of Linguistic Change and The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals. 
The first part remains somewhat more sketchy, as if designed, in fact, merely 
to satisfy the obvious truth that history presupposes analysis. As for this truth, 
however, Sturtevant not only acknowledges it but constantly realizes it so deeply 
that one of the greatest virtues of the book seems to lie just here: it affords an 
insight into synchronic linguistics from the standpoint of the historian, and 
thus provides much-needed guidance for the philologically-minded student who 
isnot yet aware of the links between linguistics, social studies, and mathematics. 

Nowhere does this virtue shine more brightly than in the closing chapter of 
the first part, the one on Descriptive Linguistics, with the sub-headings School 
Grammars, Variation in Linguistic Structure, Functional Meaning, Lexicog- 
raphy, Variation in Lexical Categories, Stylistic. The first sub-chapter points 
out the relativity of language structure by scrutinizing the familiar incon- 
sistencies of Latin and Greek school grammars—spasmodic lapses into history, 
failure to keep to the description of one dialect, intrusion of so-called logic, use of 
categories taken from other languages, prescriptive bias. There is more in the 
second to drive home the fact, so difficult to grasp, that languages differ; the 
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examples are from Turkish, Akkadian, Chinese, Bantu, Russian, Nootka, and 
Tagalog. These examples are made to speak for themselves, since the author 
avoids systematizing the traits which they illustrate, to the point of not even 
trying to define such terms as word or part of speech. Some may regret this, and 
there is no doubt that such lack of rigor, intentional or not, may be confusing. 
But how could a treatment of these highly controversial matters of fundamental 
theory be complete and elementary at the same time? Sturtevant’s statement 
on meaning represents the current theory and practice of linguists in regarding 
‘functional’ meaning as a measurable distributional entity, presumably a part 
of syntax, but ‘lexical’ meaning as reference to the extra-linguistic outside world. 
It could be argued, though not within the scope of this review, that the dif- 
ference is one of degree (of complexity in distribution) rather than of kind, and 
that it is only as the result of our methodological imperfection that the dividing 
line between linguistics and the study of the world at large seems to coincide 
with the step from grammar to lexicography and stylistics. ‘It is impossible 
to distinguish sharply,’ says Sturtevant himself (61). 

At the beginning of the second chapter of the book, Phonetics and Phonemics, 
Sturtevant gives a picture of phonetic classification by listing the speech organs 
and then describing (by way of a sample) the action of the lips in greater detail. 
Stress and pitch are also mentioned here, in terms which are in reality phonemic 
(as when tone and intonation are contrasted). The full case for phonemics is 
made in the last five paragraphs. With characteristic regard for simplicity, 
Sturtevant introduces the reader to the criterion of contrast and some of its 
corollaries on which ‘all qualified scholars are agreed’ (16). ‘Furthermore there 
is nothing new about phonemic analysis such as we have described .... At bottom 
the invention of an alphabet necessarily involves phonemic analysis.’ And a 
little later: ‘remarkable is the fact that precisely the earliest known alphabets are 
phonemically sound as far as they go.’ There is indeed no better way to justify 
phonemics, if such justification is needed, than to point to the phonemic nature 
of alphabets and the necessity of phonemic procedure for those whose business 
it is to devise alphabets for languages not theirown. But were not the inventors 
and adapters of our historical alphabets in a different position? They were 
presumably speakers of the language for which they were working; to them 
phonemes were ‘minimum units of distinctive sound feature’, to be sure, but as 
elements of their immediate experience rather than as the results of classifica- 
tion. They worked down from the larger meaningful forms—the history of 
writing as described by the author in the following chapter bears this out— 
whereas the phonemicist ideally works up from his phonetic record. His analy- 
sis establishes what is at the bottom of the unanalysed psychological reality of 
the phoneme as it exists for the native speaker. Hence, the invention of an 
alphabet is perhaps more an artistic achievement than an analytic one. 

Sturtevant observes that there are questions in phonemics that seem to be 
‘on a different plane from the elementary phonemic analysis about which all 
modern scholars are agreed with one another and with the nameless makers of 
alphabets’ (17). ‘I have no technique for drawing the line between the two 
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kinds of phonemics. Probably it is neither sharp nor fixed’ (18). It is only too 
true, though not generally admitted by phonemicists, that phonemic analysis 
does not furnish one and only one solution to a phonological problem, but pro- 
ceeds in levels; compare, for instance, a mere inventory of contrasting sound 
types with an analysis by simultaneous components. Which level is in order 
depends on the particular purpose for which the analysis is undertaken. 

Chapter III, The Relation of Writing to Speech, deals with the history of 
writing, with its social importance, and with the prejudices attending the relation 
between writing and language in a literate society. Chapter IV explains how 
the linguist gathers his raw materials: by interpreting historical records, by 
making and phonemically analysing phonetic records, by studying the geo- 
graphical distribution of dialects (both the taking and the further interpretation 
of phonetic records are very fully explained in connection with the description of 
linguistic atlases), and by classifying lapses, which to the author are ‘a group of 
linguistic facts ... largely unrecorded. ... what they can contribute to the science 
remains for the future to show’ (32). 

To clear up The Origin of Language (chapter V) is a task which ‘will neces- 
sarily fall mainly upon the zoologists, but they will have to learn from the lin- 
guists and anthropologists what sort of things they should look for’ (40-1). 
‘The gap between the meaningful behavior of animals and human speech is 
very wide’ (47). The bit of speculation on how it may have been bridged (the 
revision of part of an article in CW 16.34-8) is not included for agreement or 
disagreement (41). Whatever its merits or demerits, it certainly does not repeat 
the naive mistakes of those who have meant to account for the origin of speech 
by projecting historical, often contemporary linguistic features back to the Ne- 
anderthal level. 

The historical part of the book starts by setting forth The Empirical Basis of 
Phonetic Laws (VII), i.e. by giving examples of regular phonemic correlations 
in related languages. It is stated in the closing paragraph of the chapter that 
‘the regularity of phonetic change—the validity of the phonetic law—is a 
doctrine based upon observation. ... This doctrine is now accepted by linguists 
simply because it works’ (72). This is of course perfectly true, and yet the 
bewildered tyro will soon chance upon linguists who disavow the doctrine. On 
them still falls the burden of proving that they themselves nowhere use the 
assumption of regular change in their actual investigations. For an assumption 
it is, and not a description of the machinery of change; and it is furthermore in 
harmony with our picture of phonemic systems and their synchronic workings. 
Once it is realized that, in Bloomfield’s words, the habits of pronunciation change 
without regard to the forms in which they occur, the question ‘Why should 
phonetic change not be irregular?’ (as the idealists, with one eye on the possibili- 
ties of sporadic change, should really put it) is simply reduced to another question: 
‘Why are phonemic systems so regular?’ There is after all no reason for us to 
wonder why the stressed vowel in Lat. videt and timet should have become the 
same e in It. vede and teme if we are not prepared to wonder at the fact (merely 
reconstructed, to be sure) that videt and timet had what must be described as 
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the same 7 to begin with. The assumption of regular change is thus only an 
outgrowth of our conviction that a language would not work unless it were made 
up of, or could be broken down into, a finite number of phonemes. 

The question Why Are Phonetic Laws Regular? (VIII) then takes the shape of 
an inquiry into the concrete mechanics of sound changes. While this is a matter 
obviously inaccessible to direct observation, we may again try to picture it in 
agreement with our notions about the way in which sound systems function. 
To Bloomfield it is a ‘gradual favoring of some non-distinctive variants and the 
disfavoring of others’ (quoted on p. 75); ‘Paul regarded the gradualness of 
change as an essential factor in its regularity; any noticeable variation would 
provoke correction’ (75). The difficulty here is not so much that we ‘can rarely 
find any cause that should lead to’ such gradual favoring and disfavoring, since 
we ‘must expect the several meaningless variants to cancel out’ (74-5); rather, 
no matter how gradually the shift goes on, there is one decisive little step which 
magically seems to tip the scales and brings the changing sound within the range 
of another phoneme. And it is this step that we call sound change. No matter 
how imperceptible the various stages, it is this phonemic reassignment (by nature 
sudden, as it involves discrete entities) that we should expect to call forth 
‘correction’ as soon as and whenever it takes place. The solution is of course the 
one later (82) suggested by Sturtevant: ‘many—perhaps most—of the phonetic 
changes recorded in our handbooks describe changes whose regularity is due to 
dialect mixture.’ An isolated sound system, if such a thing were conceivable, 
would perhaps not change (except subphonemically) of its own account, because 
of Paul’s ‘correction’; videt might move closer and closer to riming with crédit, 
but as it owes its individuality in part to the fact that it does NoT rime with 
crédit, 7 and é will not coincide. Suppose, however, that the two vowels have 
moved so close together in community A as to make the contrast seem lost to 
speakers in B (with slightly different pronunciation habits); the speakers in B 
might well now borrow the apparent rime, provided social conditions favored the 
borrowing, and substitute for it their own real rime: It. vede, crede. If under 
changed social circumstances the rime is borrowed back into A, the two phonemes 
will have merged over the entire territory of A and B in all the morphemes in 
which they occur. The important thing about sound change, then, is the 
change, in a given form, from one phoneme to another, with the gradualness of 
subphonemic variation, the conditions of diffusion, etc. as contributing factors. 
The final act of phonemic rearrangement has all the earmarks of borrowing. 
It is quite true, as the idealists have asserted, that the processes of sound change 
and borrowing are identical in nature. But it is also true, incidentally, that 
reconstruction rests on the extent to which the extremely intimate borrowing 
that results in sound change is separated by historical accident from the crude 
borrowing between mutually unintelligible languages (164). 

This granted, it becomes a matter of smaller importance whether or not there 
are ‘many regular phonetic changes which cannot go forward by imperceptible 
degrees’ (76). Brugmann and (following him) Sturtevant classify the Greek 
dissimilation of aspirate to plain voiceless stop as such a sudden change. How- 
ever, if we may assume that before another aspirate at the beginning of the next 
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syllable the first aspirate in *thtthe:mi became gradually deaspirated until some 
hearers understood it as an allophone of plain ¢ (téthe:mz), the suddenness of the 
reassignment (not of the physical change) seems hardly different from the 
manner in which Lat. 7 and é fell together in Italian. 

Sturtevant goes on to cite a great many examples of the role of spreading of 
rival pronunciations from dialect to dialect. There remains to be considered 
the origin in a local dialect of phonetic innovations giving rise to such rivalry 
(IX). Strictly speaking, these phenomena are not accessible to observation 
because of the physical impossibility of conducting the large-scale investigation 
that would be required to show how a changed sound-habit becomes established 
in the speech of the original community or even in that of one speaker. The 
author admits that our ‘knowledge is very scanty, and we shall have to confine 
ourselves to a few topics for which material is especially abundant. The ma- 
terial occurs in the form of lapses .... A significant fact is that certain changes 
recorded in our historical grammars are closely parallel to these lapses’ (85). 
The categories dealt with are assimilation and dissimilation of various kinds. 

That some of the recorded sound changes are paralleled by the incidence of 
slips in individual speech acts is certainly not an accident. Many historical 
changes can be characterized as simplifications of some kind (this is valid even 
though there is no need to point out the fallacy of viewing the simplification as 
the cause of a change), and the same is apparently true of lapses. The correlation 
between changes and lapses may therefore be due simply to the common sound 
structure which underlies all speech events. Whether linguistic changes really 
originate in individual lapses is still another question. A lapse is ordinarily 
corrected as soon as it is made; if not, the hearer is likely to ignore it, and no 
amount of personal prestige of any one speaker can be imagined to be sufficient 
to bestow a lasting effect upon his occasional aberrations from the norm. Thus, 
the greatest difficulty in connecting lapses and change lies at the point where the 
new habit would have to be established as a habit, by at least one speaker. 
Another difficulty has to do with the phonemic nature of lapses: all the quoted 
instances involve the substitution of one phoneme for another in terms of the 
phonemes that exist in the speaker’s dialect. This makes the process of lapsing 
similar to the replacements of phonemes which, as we have seen, characterize the 
eventual diffusion of a new habit which has already originated somewhere. 
Sturtevant once poses the question whether there are lapses which are merely 
allophonic (39). If it were possible to observe such things, they might well 
account for the large classes of sound change that are not paralleled by assimi- 
latory and dissimilatory lapses. 

What is most important in Sturtevant’s treatment is the classification of the 
various types of assimilation (anticipation and lag in combination with loss and 
substitution). 

Analogy (X) is restricted to proportional innovation, both individual and 
historically established, of the type ear : irrigated :: nose : nosigated, or trees : 
tree :: pease : pea. Here the role of the individual and his ‘lapses’ is different, 
because, in the nature of things, morphemes may enter new combinations with 
new but predictable meanings, whereas the phonemic shape of a morpheme is 
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not as a rule changed freely. It may be said that analogical creation in syntax 
(104-7) is rare only in the sense that new combinations in syntax (or in the 
syntax of English and structurally similar languages) are less clearly set off from 
a stock of already existing morpheme combinations than in morphology, where 
fewer and semantically more specialized morphemes are involved. An ordinary 
sentence, which may never have been said before with just those words, does 
not count as an analogic creation, while a new word or a new inflectional form 
(such as the modern English plural cow-s) does. 

Other new combinations of morphemes not so readily reducible to propor- 
tional patterns are treated in the following chapter (XI). It contains examples 
of all kinds of contamination (including the interesting short bound morphemes 
b- cl- fl- ... -ash -ang, etc., in such English words as bash, clash, flash, bang, clang, 
flimmer, etc.), popular etymology, and deliberate creation of words. Sturtevant 
insists again on the relation between occasional instances and successful estab- 
lishment of contamination. 

The last four chapters treat in a wonderfully clear fashion the main lines of 
linguistic reconstruction. Under Change of Vocabulary there is a treatment of 
taboo and homonymy as the principal sources of the disappearance of words. 
The subchapters on Sources of New Words are perhaps really more closely con- 
nected with the treatment of analogy that precedes. ‘The machinery of semantic 
change as far as we know it is briefly outlined. Chapters XIV and XV on 
Borrowing and The Comparative Method provide a fitting conclusion to the 
discussion of historical linguistics; the last includes a popular account of the 
author’s ‘Indo-Hittite’ hypothesis, with occasional polemic matter in reply to 
recent criticism. Of particular pedagogical and methodological value is the 
discussion of the difference between the conditions in the Indo-European world 
on the one hand and in the Latin-speaking Roman Empire on the other (164-6). 

The book embodies the wide experience of a great teacher of linguistics. 
Every beginner should read it, and every linguist should be happy to be able to 
use it at last. 


H. M. HoEniGswaLp 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


THE FORMS OF LaTIN: a descriptive and historical morphology. By Ro.anp 
G. Kent. (Special Publications of the Linguistic Society of America.) 
Pp. 159. Baltimore: Linguistic Society of America, 1946. 


Praise of a book by so competent a scholar as Kent seems rather superfluous, 
and the subject itself, exhaustively studied for many years, precludes great 
scope for originality, save in details. Nevertheless, in a language whose mor- 
phology and etymology are so obscure in many instances as Latin, there is still 
room for fruitful advance of knowledge, and of all such opportunities the author 
has well and wisely made full use. 

The following points appear worthy of special remark. 

§203.1JI.B, C, VI: Although the author could not go extensively into the 
problem of the origin of gender, this reviewer still thinks (with Meillet) that it 
lay in the distinction between active and passive (or animate and inanimate) ; 
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thus culter and fluvius are active (from the primitive point of view), and fagus is 
passive as being productive (cf. mdlum ‘apple’, the passive product of the pro- 
ductive feminine mdlus ‘apple tree’; masculine fluvius ‘river’ as an active agent : 
neuter fluimen as the inactive mass of water; feminine optid ‘choice’ as an in- 
active abstraction : masculine optid ‘assistant’ as an active agent). This 
obviates the too-facile explanation by analogy. 

§203, n. 3: Neuters like Hrétiwm were originally affectionate hypocoristics 
(ef. ‘dear little thing’ applied to a child). 

§229, n. 3: In his 2d-3d edition 341, Sommer adopts Wackernagel’s view, as do 
Leumann-Stolz 269. If this reviewer is correct in regarding -7 in the Italo- 
Celtic genitive and that in the Sanskrit type of mithuni-kar- ‘make a pair of’ 
(cf. Lt. aequi bonique facié ‘I regard as equal and good’) as a purely generic and 
relatival termination (cf. his Foundations of Language 196 [New York, 1939]), 
the problem of genitive vs. adverb disappears. 

§232: The author’s suggestion that hum-i is from a consonantal stem hum- is 
admirable, but in that case -2 would point to a dative rather than a locative 
(cf. Leumann-Stolz 271; Brugmann? 2.2.474, 703); the vocalism seems to forbid 
connexion with Gk. xayuai (for two divergent views cf. Gray 200-1: indefinite 
case in -ai; E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en indo-européen 
1.96-7 [Paris, 1935]: locative in -7). 

§234, n. 8: This reviewer is not at all sure that M. Cc. POMPLIO ... DEDRON is not 
a dual (so Sommer 348; cf. F. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? 248, n. 2 [Berlin, 
1912)]). 

§246, n. 5: The interpretation of OPEINOD as OP EINOD ‘ob illud’ (for -d read -r) 
is doubtless correct. 

§276, line 13: Read uwys (neither accents nor breathings should be added in 
Greek inscriptions unless specifically indicated in the script). 

§308.I: The pIE form was, rather, *eg(h)-om, i.e. with an affixed particle -om 
(cf. Sommer §258; Skt. ah-dm, tu-dm, mahy-dm, ay-dm, etc.); so egomet < 
*eg(h)-om-ett. 

§317: The study by F. B. J. Kuiper, Zur Herkunft von lat. iste, Mededeelingen 
der Koninkl. Nederl. Akademie van Wetenschappen, Aft. Letterkunde, N.R. 
Deel 1, No. 9 (Amsterdam, 1938), has possibly escaped the author’s notice: 
iste < deictic particle *e + *sto- (cf. oPr. stas ‘der’, *sto- being a contamination 
of *so- and *io-). 

§319: Excellent explanation of zpse as generalised from eum-p-sum, eam-p-sam, 
ie. is + *so-, *sd-. 

§322.III.E: A plausible cognate of -pie (doubtless known to the author) is 
given by Sommer §287a, comparing Gk. ri-rre, Lith. ten-pat. 

§327, line 5; §329, line 1: The pIE form of ‘six’ was, more probably, *qsyeks 
(cf. H. Hirt, Idg. Gram. 3.308 (Heidelberg, 1927]); cf. Skt. sds, Prak. cha, Av. 
zivas, Afg. spaz, Sakian ksaz, OCS Sesto. 

§352, n. 5, line 3: In oLt. fin7 is found with the ablative, e.g. Plt. Men. 859, 
osse fini. 

§354.V, lines 3-5: The explanation of re(d)- from *yret-, a -t-extension of 
*yur-, the zero-grade of *yere- ‘turn’, seems very plausible. 
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§376: This reviewer still inclines to think that ‘the injunctive is scarcely a 
true mood, but simply the tenseless aorist [later the imperfect also by analogy] 
used as a future’ (Foundations ix; cf. Hirt 4.291-3, 6.266-8 [Heidelberg, 1928, 
1934)]). 

§392, n. 7, lines 2-5: Happy interpretation of irrauserit as the -s-aorist of a 
dental stem. 

§393: Meillet, REA 10.183-4 (1930), connects the Latin -v7-perfect not only 
with the type of Skt. jajridu, but also with Agnean (‘Tokharian A’) preterits like 
pakwa ‘I asked’ (only in Ist person singular, middle -we), Arm. 3d singular 
preterit caneaw ‘he knew’, and possibly (following J. Vendryes, Rev. Celt. 
44.258 [1927]) the enigmatic Gaulish zeuru, if this be a verb meaning ‘he made, 
consecrated’, or the like. 

§395.I.A.: Very plausible explanation of the type vidébam as from *vidéz- 
bam < *vidézi-bam < *vidési-bhyam. 

§403: There seem to be personal endings in -r not only in Hittite, Tokharian, 
Indo-Iranian, and Italo-Celtic, but also in Armenian and Phrygian (e.g. Arm. 
berér ‘he carried’, post-classical passive beriwr, Phryg. a®-Beperop; Meillet, 
Esquisse d’une grammaire comparée de l’arménien classique? 127 [Vienna, 1937]). 

§403, n. 3: Osco-Umbrian -ter seems to have been a real passive (e.g. Osc. 
sakara-ter = Lt. sacrd-tur), whereas simple -r—only in the 3d person—was an 
impersonal (e.g. Osc. sakrafi-r ‘let one consecrate, let there be a consecration’, 
Umb. fera-r ‘let one carry, let there be a carrying’); so also olr. ber-ir ‘there is a 
carrying, one carries, he is carried’, but midi-thir ‘he judges’ = Lt. meditd-tur 
(cf. Foundations 218-9). 

§422.1I: The author’s interpretation of the much-discussed origin of the 
gerund(ive) has much in its favor; a noun in the accusative + a verbal noun 
*do-, as *ctirdm-dos ‘care-giving, what must be cared for’ > cirandus. This 
reviewer’s explanation (BSL 35.76-81 [1934]) as a present active participle + a 
determinative *-do- (ciirandus < *ciirant-dos) is rejected by Benveniste (Origines 
135-46), who regards the type as simply with a formative -ndo-, making an 
adjective into a verbal noun (cf. Brugmann 2.1.469-70?). 

The severest criticism that this reviewer has to make of the volume is its 
somewhat capricious accentuation of Sanskrit words. In the following instances 
accents are omitted (only the correct forms are given here): §206.IV, line 2 and 
§274, line 2 svaéri-s; §207.1X, line 2 yiiwd, line 4 sanakd-s; §225, line 28 yuga; 
§229, line 8 papi, papd-s, lines 4-5 papa, rajit, raja; §246.III, line 10 namn-as; 
§258, line 5 ndma, line 10 ydkr-t-; §261, line 8 bhdrati, line 19 yiiva, Sud, n. 16 urkig; 
§272, n. 2 tri; §273, line 2 napti-s; §275, n. 6 g6-bhyas; §288.1, line 5 devi, devyas; 
§302, n. 1, line 3 ndviyasi; §304, line 3 trtiya-s, line 5 svdd-istha-s; §308.II, line 2 
mam, n. 5, line 2 asmdt; §314.II, line 3 im-dm, VIII, line 3 esam; §315, line 4 
aydm; §320.1.B, line 1 kdsya; §321, line 10 kiha, II, line 2 anydd; §324.I, line 3 
éka-s; § 325.1.C, line 1 dvts; §341C, line 3 kdtz; §343, n. 2, line 3 eka-jd-; §348, line 3 
kitha; §353.1, line 2 antdr, line 4 né, line 5 updri, line 7 dntz, line 9 dpi, line 11 
pari, II, line 2 dpa, line 9 prd, line 12 wpa, IV, line 5 dva, line 21 ad; §355.II, 
line 4 nd; §365.1, line 1 snd-mi; §381, n. 10, line 3 tsthati; §386.1, line 7 snati, 
line 8 trdyate; §397.I, line 2 bhdrd-mi, line 4 snd-mi; §423.1V, line 9 ajirds. Accents 
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are wrongly added in lindmi (§359.II.F, line 2), kupyati (§369, line 5), and 
meksayati (§387, line 14 and §420.I, line 14). In §335, line 3, read vim-Satt-s. 


Louis H. Gray 
New York 


STUDIER OVER SLUTARTIKELN I STARKA FEMININER. By Ivar Mop&er. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1946: 2.) Pp. 157. Uppsala, 1946. 


This recent study raises unusually interesting questions involving the problem 
of sound laws versus analogical change and the interpretation of dialect maps. 
Modeéer is a Swedish dialectologist of the younger generation who challenges the 
accepted neogrammarian explanation of one of the most important sound changes 
in modern Scandinavian: the change of the feminine singular suffixed articles 
from Old Scandinavian -en (-in) to-a. While most Scandinavian linguists have 
resigned themselves to the sound law developed by Lyngby, Lundell, and 
Schagerstrém (nasalization and lowering, a parallel to French en > &), Modéer 
picks up a suggestion first made by Ivar Aasen in 1848 to the effect that the 
-a might be imported from the weak feminines (n-stems), i.e. that the weak 
suffix -an was analogically substituted for the -en of the less numerous strong 
nouns. To prove his contention he documents more completely than any one 
before him the geographical extension of the change and reasons eloquently and, 
in my opinion, convincingly for analogy as its cause. 

The excellent and elaborate maps of the feminine definite article in Swedish 
dialects which he has worked out, and the somewhat less satisfactory maps of the 
same phenomena in Norwegian dialects, show a startling consistency. Southern 
Sweden and Denmark (centered around Copenhagen), Uppland (centered 
around Uppsala-Stockholm), and Finnish Swedish (to which could be added the 
city of Bergen in Norway) retain the -n of the feminine, which appears archaic 
but is actually not so, because the masculine and feminine articles are thereby 
coalesced. My own guess is that this novation stemmed in each case from the 
urban centers mentioned. But all the rest of Scandinavia shows a loss of final -n 
which preserved the distinction between masculine and feminine articles: all of 
Norway and most of Sweden have a vocalic feminine suffix contrasting with a 
masculine in -n (from OSc. -nn). Within this area there is a confusing variation 
of vowels, running the entire vowel gamut from -72 through -a to -u. Sys- 
tematically, however, there are only two types of situations: (1) the suffix 
vowels of strong and weak feminines are different; (2) they are the same. A 
casual glance at the maps shows the distinction: situation 1 is a typical archaism, 
occurring in isolated districts in all parts of the area, while 2 is a novation, 
extending throughout the two countries in a practically unbroken, central area. 

Situation 1 usually involves a palatal vowel in the strong suffix (ON -en > -z, 
-c, -t) and a velar vowel in the weak suffix (ON nom. -an > -a, acc. -on > -2, -o, 
-u). Only in two coastal regions of northwestern Norway (M¢gre and Helgeland) 
does the -a occur as a strong suffix in a dialect that distinguishes the two; Modéer 
explains this as a loan from the surrounding a-dialects. Situation 2 can have 
two main varieties: a less common one, found only in two or three nearby but 
not quite contiguous areas in southwestern Norway (around Stavanger), where 
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both strong and weak have a back vowel (-o or -2); and the usual one throughout 
most of Sweden and Norway, where both have -a (occurring in various shades, 
but always the same in both weak and strong nouns). Situation 1 can easily be 
stated in terms of sound laws; but situation 2 is mooted: why did strong and 
weak coalesce, (a) because the -n nasalized the palatal into an a (or 0), or (b) be- 
cause the weak suffix was substituted for the strong? For a proper under- 
standing of the question it needs to be added that the suffix -en (or -in) occurred 
also in the suffixed definite article of the nom. neut. plur. (husin ‘the houses’), 
in the suffixed definite article of the dat. sing. masc. (stafin(um) ‘the stick’ dat.) 
and neut. (husin(u) ‘the house’ dat.), in feminine adjectives and pronouns 
whose masc. ended in -inn (litin ‘little’ fem., engin ‘no one’ fem.), and in plural 
imperatives (kommen ‘come ye’). Outside of these grammatical categories the 
ending was practically non-existent; one might mention names such as Kristin, 
Karin (which did not accompany the above categories in their development). 

Modécr finds that the various categories have not been affected in equal degree: 
the fem. sing. has the widest extent, the others progressively less. This appears 
to him a conclusive argument against the operation of a sound law, which should 
of course affect equally all occurrences of the sound group in question. Such 
forms as [27 ‘little’ fem., husz ‘the house’ dat., ldmbe ‘the lambs’ he finds occurring 
in dialects with -a in the fem. sing. and regards them as relics which were not 
changed along with the rest when the general transition to -a by analogy took 
place in all these forms. His general theory here is that the weak feminines 
caused the strong feminines to adopt -a, and these were then followed by the 
other suffixes in -en which were usually associated with them. Dative hesta 
‘the horse’ got its -a from the weak masculines, e.g. bakka ‘the hill’ dat. The 
imperatives in -a he explains as analogical with imperatives in the weak 6n-class 
where -a came into the plural from the singular (kalla ‘call’). Although this 
explanation may seem unduly complex, the known role of analogy in rearranging 
the morphology of Scandinavian makes this explanation more attractive than 
one of sound change by successive stages, which would involve the assumption 
of a great many exceptional developments. 

He supports his conclusions by showing that even within the feminine nouns 
there are groups of words with isophones of their own. In Uppland there are 
dialects which retain -i, -¢ after palatal consonants, but have elsewhere adopted 
-a; this he regards as an archaism, showing that a palatalized affricate tended to 
inhibit the substitution of -a for -e; in some dialects forms such as bdtgo ‘the 
book’ clearly show that -a has been substituted for earlier -e. On the other hand, 
monosyllables ending in long vowels have been more subject to the analogy of 
weak stems than the rest, for they show articles in -d, -o, -a in areas where other 
nouns have -e and -7.. Such forms as tdéna ‘the toe’ and klona ‘the claw’, where 
the -n has been understood as a part of the stem, demonstrate clearly the power 
of analogical transfer. His clinching argument is the common occurrence in 
southwestern Norway of -o, -d as a strong suffix, which only the most venturesome 
would interpret as derived by phonological change from -en; here analogy alone 
can suffice as an explanation. A further interesting aspect is the fact that the 
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use of the accusative -on as a weak ending must be regarded as an archaic trait: 
it is characteristic of relic areas, such as Gotland, Dalarna, Osterbotten in Swe- 
den, Voss, Hardanger, Rogaland in Norway. He shows also that the form -a is 
still expanding its territory at the expense of forms in -e, -7, e.g. in Bohuslan. 
His conception of its progress is that it has been affecting groups of words or 
single words in dialect after dialect from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
present (114). 

If one were to level any serious criticism at this study, it would be that Modéer 
has conceived ‘sound law’ as somewhat too absolute a contrast to ‘analogy’. 
The study of dialect geography has shown abundantly that the neogrammarian 
formulation of ‘sound law’ against which Modéer polemicizes is not tenable for 
areas in constant linguistic communication. Sound laws are merely statements 
concerning the classes of words that change together in any given dialect; to say, 
as the neogrammarians did, that ‘identical elements will change identically under 
identical conditions’, overlooks the fact that it is only ex-post-facto, i.e. when the 
change is completed, that it is possible to define the identity of the conditions. 
The crisscrossing of patterns in human speech is so intricate that in passing from 
one dialect to its neighbor, one can never predict with absolute certainty that 
any given word occurring in both will be classified alike with respect to the 
forces of change. It might be best to abandon entirely the term ‘sound law’ 
and recognize that the change e.g of d to ¢ in Germanic was itself a kind of 
analogy: it was an analogical change of all words which had in common the 
phonological feature d. What is usually called ‘analogical’ change is a change in 
all words which have in common some morphological feature, e.g. a particular 
kind of plural ending. If a word is defined as the sum of the linguistic classes to 
which it belongs, then its changes may be classified according to these classes. 
‘Sound laws’ are changes in the phonological class, ‘analogy’ in the morphological 
class of a given word. 

In both cases experience contradicts any assumption that the effects are 
instantaneous: phonological changes and morphological changes attack the 
language piecemeal. This Modéer has shown very clearly for his change from 
-en to -a, also that such changes are spread from dialect to dialect; but this 
would have been true whether it was a phonological or a morphological change. 
Also I do not feel that he is right in dismissing the probability that nasalized 
forms of the suffixes preceded complete loss of the -n (63). Their present-day 
existence in three widely separated communities in Norway and Sweden and 
their well-known existence under similar conditions in Old Scandinavian afford 
valuable testimony to their fairly general presence in Middle Scandinavian. 
This does not affect Modéer’s argument to the effect that they did not cause a 
lowering of -e to -a. It would indeed have been remarkable if throughout 
central Scandinavia the influence of a disappearing nasal in unstressed position 
should have resulted in the almost total coalescence of strong and weak feminine 
declensions in an -a and no other sound. The crucial argument here seems to 
me to be the fact that the analogies of -en are almost entirely morphological 
rather than phonological: its class adherence or analogy, if you will, is with the 
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weak fem. (and masc.) -an (or -on) in each case. In an era when the whole mor- 
phological system was in rapid dissolution, any analogy that they could seize 
upon would naturally be of great significance to the speakers of the language. 

Modéer’s arguments are sure to be critically examined by those who would 
save the sound laws, and he guards himself from their strictures by making his 
formulations more tentative and less searching than they might have been. 
He could have strengthened his presentation by drawing a combined map of his 
strong and weak suffixes, showing the communities in which coalescence has 
taken place. He would also have been on safer ground if he had given us an 
actual statistical proof of the superior numbers or frequency of the weak over 
the strong nouns instead of merely asserting it as he does on page 110. But 
regardless of possible weaknesses he has given us a solid and convincing demon- 
stration of linguistic research. 


Emar HavuGen 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DET DANSKE SPROGS HISTORIE: Fgrste Bind, Fra Guldhornene til Jyske 
Lov. By Perrer Sxautrup. Pp. 352. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel Nordisk Forlag, 1944. 


This is Volume One of a projected three-volume history of Danish, imposingly 
illustrated with maps, manuscripts, and monuments, not to mention famous 
linguists and other venerable objects. Footnotes are inconspicuously assembled 
in the back, along with transcriptions, grammatical expressions, and abbrevia- 
tions. This first volume brings Danish down from its Indo-European origins to 


the fixing (around 1350 a.p.) of its characteristic written and spoken norms. 
The account is readable, almost popular, and yet detailed enough to have 
definite scholarly value. 

Skautrup, who is professor at the new Aarhus University in Jutland, attempts 
to combine some of the principles of structural and social linguistics with the 
traditional presentation of linguistic history. He declares that he is interested 
both in the ‘parole’ and in the ‘langue’, in the spoken as well as in the written 
language, and he regards ‘the outer and inner history of language’ as a substantial 
part of the history of a people (viii). He wants to show not only How, but also 
wHy language has changed, and he notes that it is necessary to make ‘cross- 
sections’ (snit) at convenient points, in order tc show the ‘decisive stages of 
linguistic development’. 

Danish, being a language with a long national tradition of the west European 
type, affords an interesting example of how a group of tribes could first be 
broken off from the original Indo-European unity and then develop an internal 
linguistic coherence of their own. The earliest documents, which are all epi- 
graphs in the older (Germanic) runic alphabet, date from the third century. 
On these we find a common Scandinavian idiom, the most conservative type 
of Germanic recorded anywhere. It is a tripping, vocalic sort of language, with 
few consonant clusters and only five vowel phonemes. It yields our author his 
first cross-section, the period from 200 to 600 a.p., which he calles ‘Aéldre 
urnordisk’, i.e. Older Proto-Scandinavian. The second portion of the Early 
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Scandinavian period, 600 to 800, ‘Yngre urnordisk’ or Later Proto-Scandinavian, 
is one of extensive syncope of unstressed syllables, with accompanying mutation 
of stem vowels, leading to a newer and more familiar stage of the language with 9 
vowel phonemes, more consonant clusters, and shorter words. 

The next major stage in Danish development coincides with the Viking Age 
(800-1100) ; the documents are more numerous than before, but still epigraphic, 
now written in the younger (Danish) runic alphabet of 16 characters. The 
language here is very close to the other Scandinavian idioms, especially Swedish, 
but its distinctively Danish traits are beginning to appear. In the last period 
here treated the sources flow even more plentifully, consisting in part of elaborate 
local law codes written on parchment in a Carolingian minuscule. This cross- 
section is called ‘Aildre Middeldansk’, or Early Middle Danish (1100-1350). 
Here we meet for the first time a traditional orthography, adapted by the scribes 
from that of medieval Latin to the sounds of Danish speech. This orthography 
became the focus of a spoken Danish standard, an instrument of the unified 
Danish kingdom, which was even then being threatened by an impending in- 
vasion of Low German. In this period Danish first acquired that articulatory 
relaxation which has made it, in the author’s words, a relatively ‘unemphatic’ 
(lidet pregnant) language (224). As is well-known, Danish is the least ‘Scandi- 
navian’ of the northern languages; in quality, as in geographical location, it 
constitutes something of a bridge between northern and central Europe. 

Our author has given each of his major periods thorough and illuminating 
treatment: the historical background, the sources, the system of writing, the 
sound pattern, the development of sounds, the morphology and syntax, word 
formation, and vocabulary. There are many interesting observations, as when 
he suggests that the rise of local dialects at the end of the Viking Age resulted 
from a loss of mobility in the rural population; at the same time there came into 
being an upper class whose mobility was unlimited and which came to be the 
creator of a national norm of speech and writing. It is sometimes said that 
Danish grew up around the speech of Copenhagen; Skautrup finds its origins 
rather in the ‘highest secular and clerical circles’ (259), who had no more pe- 
culiarities of the dialect of Copenhagen than of any other part of the country. 
He finds that the written norm in use today incorporates most of the changes 
common to Danish speech down to about 1200, but later changes are repre- 
sented only partially or not at all. By 1350 the grammatical structure of 
spoken Danish had also reached its present stage. These facts give this volume 
its greatest significance: it demonstrates how the framework of a modern Euro- 
pean language first came into being. 

Close study of such a language suggests that some American linguists may 
have minimized the role of writing in the history of language. The Danish 
written norm has been more than a reflection of speech; for seven centuries it 
has constituted a tradition of its own, with a definite influence on the speech of 
the ever widening circle of literate persons and those who sought to imitate them. 
Even Bloomfield, who has most sharply insisted on eliminating the concept of 
the ‘Schriftsprache’, notes that in German ‘the spoken standard is largely 
derived from the written’ (Language 487). 
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We lack space for a thorough critique of all the author’s conclusions: most of 
them are well-considered and fairly traditional. He is not averse to summing up 
whole periods and developments, however, in rather sweeping generalizations, 
and it is impossible to avoid the feeling that now and then he puts the cart before 
the horse, or postulates more than the evidence will warrant. To explain the 
common changes of East and North Germanic (-jj- > -ggj- etc.) or of West and 
North Germanic (€ >a) he assumes common ‘tendencies’ before the splitting; 
but they may as well have been isophones within general Germanic. He 
attributes most of the major changes in Danish to the fixing of the Germanic 
accent, including the syncope of Proto-Scandinavian (44), the umlauts (46), the 
morphological simplification of Old Scandinavian (52), as well as the corre- 
sponding weakenings in Early Middle Danish (224 ff.). One cannot deny, of 
course, that the fixing of the accent provided a condition under which unstressed 
syllables could easily lose the speaker’s attention, since they were continually 
overshadowed by the stressed syllables. But other languages have had fixed 
accent without this result, e.g. Finnish and Hungarian; nor have all the Germanic 
languages gone through identical changes in spite of their common accent. His 
tendency to seek specific, immanent causes within the language for its changes is 
shown also in a remark to the effect that the indefinite article arose because of 
the development of a definite article (269); here we may contrast Icelandic, 
which acquired the definite without developing any indefinite article. 

The whole problem of causality, which crops up repeatedly, is of course a 
difficult one: a cause must be sufficient, and it must be selective enough so that 
it really explains. The results of dialect geography show that most changes 
come from the outside; very few of them spring up spontaneously in any one 
dialect; on the other hand, a change will presumably not spread unless it finds 
congenial predispositions in the patterns of the receiving dialects. 

Now Skautrup is not unaware of the relations between changes in Danish and 
in neighboring languages. He associates Dano-Swedish monophthongization in 
the 10th century with a similar change in Old Saxon and Old Frisian (130). 
He realizes that the Early Scandinavian syncope was associated with ‘greater 
mobility, folk migrations’, etc. (44). He notes waves of influence from Germany 
that brought specific customs of naming, e.g. the rise of the torp-names and the 
use of family names (114, 305). But it would be more than strange if other 
parallels between West Germanic and Scandinavian developments were not also 
connected, in view of the known chronology of these changes: first in Central 
Europe, then in Denmark, then in Sweden and Norway, and last, if at all, in 
Iceland. This is the true explanation of the indefinite article, as well as of the 
definite (as suggested by Schiitte, cited on page 140), and of the great quantity 
shift (as outlined by Alf Sommerfelt, Bidrag til Bondesamfundets Historie 
2.322-5 [1933]). Moreover: is it probable that the rise of umlauts and the 
breakdown of inflections should have taken place independently in all the 
countries within the Northwest European culture area? 

A similar line of reasoning makes it difficult to follow his analysis of the 
‘weakening’ in early Middle Danish. He attributes it to a change in accent 
whereby the relative stress of accented and unaccented syllables changed from 
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3:2 to 4:1 (in Jutland even to 4:0). Among the results of this change were the 
coalescence of unstressed a, 7, and wu as shwa, the voicing and later spirantization 
of postvocalic short unvoiced stops (e.g. gata > ga-da), the lengthening of short 
vowels in open syllable, the vocalization of voiced spirants, the growth of 
svarabhakti vowels, and even the rise of the glottal catch! He appears to 
assume, not merely a relative increase of stress in stressed syllables, but in 
some cases even an absolute increase, which is of course quite unprovable, and in 
view of the present-day low amplitude of Danish accent quite improbable. 
To assume such a change as the ‘cause’ of far-reaching phonetic modifications 
is to substitute one unknown for another; note that standard English, which 
went farther than standard Danish in its reduction of syllables, did not weaken 
its postvocalic stops. ‘Weakened articulation’ is a suitable enough NAME with 
which to summarize the phenomena enumerated above; it is methodically wrong 
to call it a ‘cause’, which should rather be reserved for one member of a correla- 
tion between two knowns. Having once postulated such a ‘cause’, one is led to 
further guesses, such as the one made by N. M. Petersen: the phonetic weaken- 
ing, he thought, was due to the political impotence of 13th-century Denmark! 
Not much better is our author’s theory, though hesitantly enough presented, that 
since it actually took place in the 12th century, a period of Danish expansion, it 
might be evidence of ‘a certain evolutionary strength, a release of quiet tension 
and speed’ (255). 

There are other points at which one would like to ask questions. Why should 
one call langue ‘objective’ and parole ‘subjective’ (2), when parole is what we 
have objectively given and langue must be subjectively reconstructed by the 
linguist? What is the point of using Forchhammer’s vowel block instead of the 
usual vowel triangle, which has at least some correlation to the shape of the vocal 
organs (45)? In general his exposition would have benefited greatly by a more 
liberal use of tables and diagrams, e.g. of IE-Germanic equivalences or of vowel 
and consonant systems. What can he possibly mean by a ‘flexible’ (labil) 
system of articulation, with ‘gliding entitics that could be articulated in var.ous 
nuances, giving the possibility of development in various directions’ (260)? 
Is it not true, as Bloomfield says (Language 281), that ‘a language presents itself 
to us, at any one moment, as a stable structure of lexical and grammatical 
habits’? 

The Germanic languages, following Schiitte, he calls ‘Gotthonic’, but some- 
how he lapses into ‘West Germanic’ and ‘East Germanic’ in describing its divi- 
sions (but nordisk, i.e. ‘Scandinavian’, for North Germanic). He claims that 
the Germanic consonant shift causes ‘a complete change in the linguistic system 
of the language’ (10), which seems to this reviewer a misuse of the term system, 
in view of the rigid regularity of this shift. He derives Dutch and Flemish from 
Old Saxon, which does not agree with the usual derivation from Old Low Fran- 
conian (11). He does not account for the two e’s in the older Runic alphabet, 
nor does he bring out as clearly as he might the way in which the younger Runic 
alphabet carried over from the old practically all the old distinctions that were 
retained in the language, failing only to find new symbols for the new distinctions 
(121). He notes the unreliability of the French statement that Rollo of Nor- 
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mandy was Danish, but fails to mention the solid testimony of the Icelandic 
Snorri that he may have been a Norwegian (83). His location of Vinland in the 
northern part of Newfoundland (106) seems odd in view of the total absence in 
this region of the chief characteristics of that land, the wild grapes and the 
self-sown wheat of the earliest accounts. 

Most interesting is his discussion of the origin of the glottal catch. He 
accepts the usual theory that it is a peculiarly Danish substitute for an earlier 
stress pattern similar to that of Accent 1 in Norwegian and Swedish. He 
assumes that this had a louder peak than Accent 2, thus providing a favorable 
basis for the glottal closure. But the specific incitement to change, he thinks, 
was the previously discussed accentual shift in the 12th century, which first 
threatened to erase the difference of Accents 1 and 2 by eliminating the second 
tonal peak of the latter and then, to avoid this coalescence, differentiated Accent 
1 by turning its off-glide into a glottal catch. This practically anthropomorphic 
theory is a development of ideas advanced by the Danish phonetician Svend 
Smith in 1938. Objections that the glottal catch occurs in loanwords borrowed 
later than 1200 Skautrup dismisses by maintaining that it could have been 
introduced in these by formal analogy (243). In this connection one might 
have hoped for a more detailed analysis of loanword phonology in general; 
perhaps this same principle could be applied to other traditional datings. In a 
part of Jutland a second glottal catch has developed in those words with Accent 2 
that lost their second syllable (e.g. trekke > tre?k; 262), corresponding some- 
what in distribution to the circumflex tone (which is also usually an Accent 1) 
in the Norwegian Trénder dialect. Jutland is clearly a center of intensity for 
the entire Danish ‘weakening’, a fact that has made it one of the least easily 
understood of all continental Scandinavian dialects. 

At the end of the book Skautrup surveys the state of Danish in 1350, a time of 
political despair. He shows that the language was being rapidly developed 
towards a ‘richer shading and greater vividness’ (309). But when he attempts 
to describe what he considers certain ‘primitive’ traits in the language of that 
day, he shows an odd sort of linguistic nearsightedness. ‘The words,’ he writes; 
‘were still in many cases something other and more than a bare communication, 
a symbol; they had power in themselves.’ He attributes to them a ‘complex’ 
meaning: they could be used in a ‘concrete and specific sense as well as in an ab- 
stract or extended one.’ That this is any more true in Medieval than in Modern 
Danish does not, however, appear from his examples, for practically all of them 
can be duplicated in Modern Danish (or, for that matter, in any other language). 
The preposition with had then three meanings: ‘against’, ‘with’, and ‘from’; 
Modern Danish mod has just as many: ‘against’, ‘towards’, and ‘to’. The 
adjective skyldugh meant ‘obliged’ as well as ‘entitled to’, with only the context 
telling the meaning; but the modern equivalent skyldig is no less ‘complex’, 
since it can mean ‘obligated’, ‘owing’, and ‘guilty’. In each case there has been a 
shift in the range of meaning. But words in ordinary human speech are still 
and will presumably always be complex; and they have not yet lost their power 
to sway men with something more than their literal sense. 

Barring the reservations that have here been duly recorded, your reviewer 
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would bring in a verdict of satisfaction with a large task well begun and the 
hope that the remaining volumes may equal and even surpass the first. 


Ermar HavuGEn 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


FEstTscHRIFT FUR EpovarD TitcuHe, ehemaligen Professor an der Universitat 
Bern, zum 70. Geburtstag am 21. Marz 1947. (Schriften der Litera- 
rischen Gesellschaft Bern, Heft 6.) Pp.xv +190. Bern: Verlag Herbert 
Lang & Cie., 1947. 


This handsome collection of short articles in honor of Professor Tiéche of 
Bern marks a fitting scholarly tribute to a lifetime of study devoted to the 
manifold aspects of Hellenic civilization. Nevertheless, the eleven contributors 
have not limited their scope to phases of Greco-Roman culture. Several of the 
articles deal with literary criticism, with archeology, and, most important for 
our present purpose, with linguistic matters. There are three excellent lin- 
guistic contributions which merit a brief discussion here. 

Albert Debrunner, AHMOKPATIA (11-24), notes that this common Greek 
compound is unexpectedly complicated in its formation. Unlike the German 
equivalent Volksherrschaft, ‘democracy’ is not formed of two nominal stems, for 
there is no word *xparia; neither is it formed from an adjective *5nyo-xparis, 
which is nowhere attested in Greek. Even if the latter existed, as a bahuvrihi 
compound it could mean only ‘possessing the power of the people’ or ‘pos- 
sessing power over the people’ or ‘possessing power through the people’ ( = dqyou 
or djuw Kparos éxwv). For dnuoxparia, Debrunner establishes a basic meaning: 
(that government in which the) djyuos xpare?, i.e. a compound of which the first 
part is subject of the second verbal member. After a careful weighing of evi- 
dence, he comes to the striking conclusion that dnuoxparia is modelled on é\cyapxia, 
and the latter itself on povapxia, a linguistic progression closely paralleling the 
Greek historical sequence of monarchy to oligarchy to democracy. 

Adolphe Kuenzi, OTI AH TI MAAIZTA (61-70), discusses a characteristic 
so-called ‘ellipsis-—more exactly, a blend of question-word and implied answer, 
not unusual in rapid Greek dialogue. (In colloquial English, though it is un- 
idiomatic, we can say ‘Because what?’ in place of the more natural ‘Why?’ 
which is the translation of Liddell and Scott.) Kuenzi finds that such an effect 
is difficult in German (‘Weil was denn eigentlich?’ is also unidiomatic) but simple 
in French (‘Parce que quoi en somme?’), where similar constructions abound. 
He concludes that this Greek idiom cannot be successfully imitated in German, 
where word-order is relatively fixed and the principle of ‘anticipation’ more 
generally observed, i.e. what Bally, Ling. gén. §269-72, called ‘antéposition 
d’un signe nécessaire & la compréhension du signe suivant’. French, with its 
‘séquence progressive’ (Bally, §313), is more pliable than German in copying 
this construction. 

Karl Jaberg, Elation und Komparation (41-60), applies material from the 
Linguistic Atlas of Italy and Southern Switzerland to resolve the puzzling ques- 
tion, why suppletion is so frequent in the comparison of adjective and adverb 
(bonus—melior-optimus). His thesis is that ‘elation’ (absolute comparison) 
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arises out of affective language and easily passes into a superlative of grammatical 
comparison; in some languages, ‘elative’ and superlative are identical. Sup- 
pletive comparison, then, to substitute English equivalents for Jaberg’s terms, 
represents a blend of grammatical (e.g. new-newer-newest) and suppletive 
(good-nicer-finest) forms. From his dialect questionnaire, Jaberg has selected 
the two formulae, 1. (la vecchia) vive sola soletta, and 2. era tutta nuda, analyzing a 
complex series of dialect responses to these two concepts. Needless to say, 
both ‘she lives all alone’ and ‘she was stark naked’ are emotionally charged 
statements. It is impossible to reproduce here the prodigious variety of answers 
obtained by the field investigators; ‘all alone’, for example, is sola sola in most 
areas of Southern Italy, da per sé or da per sé sola in some areas of Northern 
Italy, and sul sulét with other variants in the Engadine area. Interestingly 
enough, the Greek-speaking islands of Corigliano (Apulia) and Roghudi (Ca- 
labria) show obviously translated responses: la vecchia vive sola soletta becomes 
i vekkxa idzt manixitti—ei manaxt manaxt. Such a form as solente (Lombardy, 
etc.) is formally equivalent to Tuscan-literary solissimo, Jaberg states, but it has 
never made the small shift from ‘elative’ to superlative, i.e. from ‘very lonely’ to 
‘loneliest’. 

However, one might object that Jaberg’s impressive data scarcely prove his 
general thesis. Most Indo-European scholars, to be sure, would even endorse 
the theory that grammatical comparison arose originally from affective pro- 
cedures (éAttos }diwy was once ‘quite sweet, if you start out from honey’), but 
it is another matter to show contemporaneous affective procedures in the very 
act of entering into rivalry with grammatical comparison. All of Jaberg’s 
examples, consequently, remain ‘elative’ in force; nor is it clear, except theo- 
retically, how such examples, even if they compete with a grammatical superla- 
tive, can contribute to a suppletive adjectival paradigm: since suppletion is 
common in the comparative degree, which Jaberg purposely neglects, as well as 
in the superlative, it is hard to see why a particular affinity between ‘elative’ 
and superlative should cause suppletion in the comparative also. 


Gorpon M. MEssine 
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